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From  Vienna  to  Lasell 

TO  most  of  us  Vienna  is  just  a  place 
on  the  map,  but  to  Evelyn  Popper, 
one  of  our  new  juniors,  it  is  home. 
Evelyn,  who  was  born  in  the  Austrian  capital, 
attended  school  there  until  a  man  who  con- 
siders himself  the  fitting  ruler  of  Europe  took 
over  her  country.  One  of  the  schools  she 
attended  was  the  Marie  Souvestre  School, 
where  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  once  a 
student.  (Evelyn  tells  us  that  she  had  the 
same  desk  that  the  First  Lady  used.) 


EVELYN'S  VIENNA  HOME 

When  Hitler  took  Austria,  the  Poppers' 
house,  money,  and  business  were  taken  away, 
and  Mr.  Popper  was  sent  to  a  concentration 
camp.  Conditions  in  Vienna  were  so  bad  that 
Mrs.  Popper  decided  to  send  Evelyn  and  her 
brother  to  relatives  living  in  Prague,  the  cap- 
ital of  Czechoslovakia.  They  arrived  in  De- 
cember   1938. 


When  her  father  was  finally  released  from 
the  concentration  camp,  after  nine  long,  hard 
months,  both  parents  joined  their  children. 
That  was  in  the  early  spring  of  1939.  Plans 
were  then  made  to  fly  over  to  England,  a  trip 
arranged  for  March  5,  1939.  But,  as  everyone 
knows,  that  was  the  date  that  Czechoslovakia 
was  invaded.  Communication  of  any  kind 
was  impossible.  What  were  they  to  do?  At 
the  time  they  left  Austria,  the  Poppers  had 
been  compelled  to  sign  a  paper  that  they 
would  never  enter  German  territory  again; 
but  at  that  moment  they  were  actually  on 
German  soil  with  no  means  of  escape.  At 
length  they  decided  on  a  plan  to  travel 
through  the  whole  of  Germany  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives.  The  greatest  horrors  of  the 
trip  were  the  ten  Gestapo  searches  which  they 
had  to  undergo. 

The  night  they  arrived  at  their  destination 
they  were  too  late  to  catch  the  last  train  out, 
and  had  to  remain  overnight.  In  Germany, 
at  that  time,  snow  was  still  on  the  ground, 
and  the  weather  was  freezing  cold.  They 
had  no  money  left— not  even  enough  to  buy 
a  hot  drink  for  Evelyn's  little  nine-year-old 
brother.  Luck  was  with  them  when  a  gentle- 
man who  was  traveling  in  their  compartment 
understood  their  troubles,  and  lent  them  a 
small  sum.  The  night  passed  somehow,  but 
Evelyn,  then  too  weary  and  worn,  cannot  now 
recall  any  more  about  it. 

The  next  morning  the  Popper  family  de- 
parted for  Amsterdam,  where  friends  were 
awaiting  them.  Their  stay  in  Holland  was 
very  short  for  they  flew  over  to  England  al- 
most immediately.  For  two  years  they  re- 
mained in  England,  where  Evelyn  learned 
most  of  the  English  which  she  now  speaks. 

Some  very  charming  ladies  sent  Evelyn  to 
a  finishing  school  in  Surrey,  and  everything 
seemed  wonderful  to  her  until  September, 
when  the  war  began  in  England.  Air  raids, 
more  misery,  more  horror.  It  was  then  that 
Evelyn,  seeing  humanity  suffer  so,  made  up 
her  mind  to  become  a  nurse. 
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In  February  of  1941  her  parents  decided 
to  leave  for  the  United  States.  Surely  misery 
and  horror  would  not  follow  them  there. 
They  came  over  by  way  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
landing  in  the  United  States  in  the  early  part 
of  April.  Evelyn  took  a  position  as  a  gover- 
ness to  some  "very  naughty"  American  chil- 
dren for  three  months.  Also,  that  summer, 
she  spent  nine  weeks  in  New  Hampshire  at 
a  Girl  Scout  camp,  where  she  tutored  one  of 
the  children  in  French.  The  camper's  parents 
were  very  kind  to  Evelyn,  and  so  generous 
that  they  brought  Evelyn  to  Lasell. 

Evelyn  is  very  happy  to  be  here,  studying 
and  learning  once  again.  In  due  time  she 
hopes  to  become  an  American  citizen. 

Margot  Moore 


Lasell's  Esker 

HAVE  you  seen  the  esker  at  Lasell? 
To  those  of  you  who  are  familiar 
with  Auburndale  and  its  outlying 
districts,  the  landscape  may  appear  to  be 
similar  to  any  other  territory  throughout  New 
England.  However,  Lasell  is  the  site  of  an 
extremely  rare  and  unusual  geological  forma- 
tion. The  sloping  hills  and  supposedly  ordi- 
nary bumps  behind  our  campus  compose  the 
odd  formation  known  to  geologists  as  an  esker. 
During  the  great  ice  age  before  homo 
sapiens  existed,  the  millions  of  tons  of  frozen 
glacial  matter  which  passed  over  our  land 
eventually  receded,  leaving  a  variety  of  odd 
earth  formations.  One  type,  known  as  eskers, 
are  serpentine  ridges  of  stratified  sand  and 
gravel  thought  to  have  been  formed  by 
streams  flowing  either  on  the  ice  or  through 
tunnels  within  the  ice.  Becau.se  of  the  con- 
fining nature  of  such  streamy  channels  the 
material  is  heaped  up  in  long,  steep-sided 
ridges,  which  stand  out  conspicuously  after 
the  ice  has  melted  away.  Eskers  are  usually 
under  forty  feet  in  height  but  sometimes  they 
attain  the  height  of  1700  feet.   A  single  ridge 


may  occasionally  be  traced  in  a  slightly  sinu- 
ous course  for  several  miles. 

These  strange  formations,  which  you  have 
undoubtedly  noticed,  consist  sometimes  of 
coarse  gravel  or  earthly  debris,  but  more  often 
of  clean,  well-stratified  sand  and  gravel.  The 
stratification  is  toward  the  surface  correspond- 
ing with  the  external  slopes  of  the  ground, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  the  ridges 
are  usually  original  forms  of  deposit,  rather 
than  the  result  of  the  irregular  erosion  of  a 
general  bed  of  sand  and  gravel.  Some  geolo- 
gists have  compared  these  features  to  the  sub- 
marine banks  formed  in  the  pathway  of  tidal 
currents  near  the  shore.  But  they  appear 
rather  to  be  of  terrestrial  origin  due  in  some 
way  to  the  melting  of  the  great  snow  fields 
and  glaciers  and  the  consequent  discharge  of 
large  quantities  of  water  over  the  country. 
But  no  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  their 
mode  of  formation  has  yet  been  given. 

In  Auburndale  the  esker  begins  approxi- 
mately at  the  knoll  beyond  Dr.  Winslow's 
residence,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  tennis 
courts,  and  winds  circuitously  along  as  far  as 
the  Newton  Hospital  on  Washington  Street. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  extend  far- 
ther but  the  land  has  been  so  cut  up  that  the 
outline  is  not  visible,  and  geologists  could 
determine  it  only  by  examining  the  soil.  The 
esker  is  cut  through  in  several  places  by 
woods,  the  railroad  track,  and  the  Woodland 
Golf  Course. 

Should  any  student  or  visitor  at  Lasell  wish 
to  view  this  great  natural  formation,  there  is 
a  path  at  the  end  of  Seminary  Road  which 
climbs  the  side  of  the  esker,  and  continues 
for  some  distance  along  its  peak.  It  affords 
a  lovely  walk  for  both  its  natural  and  geo- 
logical interest. 

Patricia  Durant 
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Turning  Back  the  Leaves 

THE  Lasell  Leaves,  which  came  into 
being  in  the  year  1875,  was  first  put 
before  the  public  in  the  fall  of  1876, 
sixty-five  years  ago  this  month.  In  our  college . 
library  one  may  turn  the  pages  of  leather- 
bound  volumes  containing  some  of  the  earliest 
issues  of  our  present  magazine. 

Somewhat  smaller  than  our  Lasell  News  in 
size,  the  Leaves  was  first  a  four-page  paper, 
but  by  1879  it  had  become  a  magazine  ap- 
proximately twelve  pages  in  length.  Four  of 
the  twelve,  including  the  cover,  were  filled 
with  local  advertisements.  In  October  1887 
the  magazine,  then,  as  now,  published  quar- 
terly, took  on  the  form  of  our  present  Lasell 
Leaves.  The  first  illustrations  appeared  in 
1891,  with  a  pen  drawing  of  Bragdon  Hall  in 
winter  on  the  back  cover,  and  by  1894,  illus- 
trations were  being  used  for  various  articles. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  publication  seventy- 
four  students  were  enrolled  in  the  school, 
twelve  of  whom  were  day  students.  In  that 
group  thirteen  states  were  represented. 

The  contents  included  subjects  similar  to 
those  which  we  find  in  the  Lasell  News.  Each 
issue  offered  editorials,  brief  personals,  jokes, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  restrained 
poetry. 

The  personals  are  particularly  amusing  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  puns.  For  example,  the 
Leaves  of  January,  1875,  presents  the  follow- 
ing: "Why  should  Lasell  never  suffer  from 
drought?  Because  there  is  a  whole  brook 
(Holbrook)  on  the  second  floor." 

In  several  issues  national  problems  of  the 
day  were  mentioned.  Woman  suffrage  was  of 
particular  interest  to  the  students.  Although 
woman's  place  at  that  time  was  definitely  in 
the  home,  the  female  mind  was  obviously  busy 
with  the  idea  of  a  new  independence.  It  was 
during  Van  Buren's  administration,  when  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  was  pre- 
carious, that  a  student  wrote  the  following 
comment,  which  illustrates  also  the  style  of 
writing  popular  in  those  days: 


"In  these  times  of  financial  embarrassment 
and  trouble,  times  which  seem  to  be  tempered 
to  an  extra  degree  of  hardness— when  the 
'lords  of  creation'  are  constantly  advocating 
economy  in  the  household,  and  'cut  down 
your  expenses',  is  the  cry  which  comes  wafted 
on  every  breeze;  when  the  sky,  in  sympathy, 
seems  to  have  put  on  a  deeper  shade  of  blue, 
and  men  go  about  the  streets  with  long  and 
sober  faces,  anxiously  asking  if  some  way  out 
of  this  trouble  cannot  be  devised,  and  no 
one  so  found  to  prescribe  an  antidote;  it 
seems  to  us,  it  is  high  time  to  make  a  change 
in  the  government,  and  allow  us  women  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  nation." 

Of  particular  interest  to  us  all  is  a  refer- 
ence made,  in  the  February  issue  of  1888,  to 
our  beloved  Dean  Emeritus,  then  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  school.  "Miss  Lillie  Potter, 
of  Chicago,"  it  states,  "a  graduate  of  Lasell 
in  '80,  and  since  abroad  for  some  years,  is 
doing  herself  and  her  Alma  Mater  much 
credit  by  her  lectures.  They  are  given  to  pri- 
vate classes.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of  top- 
ics, but  all  relate  to  Germany,  its  history, 
geography,  literature,  and  social  life.  Miss 
Potter  is  fitted  to  do  excellent  work  of  this 
sort.  Her  personal  presence,  tact,  culture, 
and  sincerity  will  not  fail  to  make  their  way. 
Qa  va  sans  dire.  The  lectures  are  given 
weekly,  from  October  to  May.  Chicago  Lasell 
girls  would  do  well  to  join  these  classes,  which 
include  many  prominent  ladies  in  the  Garden 
City." 

Many  of  the  social  problems  of  the  school 
in  those  early  days  strike  a  familiar  note,  as 
we  read,  for  example,  suggestions  about  table 
manners,  in  the  Leaves  of  October  1882: 

"Don't  reach. 

"Don't  grab  the  cake. 

"Table  manners  are  a  certain  indication  of 
good  breeding. 

"There  is  a  correct  way  and  an  incorrect 
way  of  leaving  one's  knife  and  fork.  Which 
is  which? 

"A  spoon  left  in  the  cup  might  prove  disas- 
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trous  to  the  tablecloth,  your  own  dress  and 
your  neighbor's. 

"If  you  put  your  knife  in  your  mouth,  the 
effect  might  be  worse  than  lessons  on  the 
cornet.   Beware! 

"A  knife  and  fork  held  vertically  in  the 
fist  give  one  a  pugilistic  appearance,  to  say 
the  least. 

"There  is  a  certain  amount  of  courtesy  due 
to  others,  even  if  you  are  hungry. 

"Toothpicks  are  to  be  used  in  the  privacy 
of  your  apartment,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity." 

In  another  issue  the  girls  are  congratulated 
for  returning  from  Thanksgiving  vacation,  as 
requested,  on  time. 

There  is  the  same  expression  of  longing 
from  the  graduates,  to  be  back  again  in  the 
old  familiar  haunts.  In  their  letters,  published 
in  an  1881  issues,  they  not  only  beg  that  they 
may  not  be  forgotten  but  also  that  they  may 
receive  news  of  their  dear  Alma  Mater  often. 

The  Leaves  has  come  a  long  way,  but  the 
spirit  behind  it  has  not  changed.  The  stu- 
dents still  publish  their  views  as  earnestly  as 
ever,  and  the  "old  girls",  by  way  of  Miss  Pot- 
ter and  the  "Personals",  still  send  their  greet- 
ings and  warm  wishes  to  the  college,  and  to 
everyone  they  used  to  know  at  Lasell. 

Jimmie  Hickman 
Lois   Winslow 


Mary  Wrote  Home 

OLD  letters  usually  fall  into  two  classes, 
—those  which  are  tied  with  a  faded 
ribbon  and  smell  faintly  of  lavender, 
and  those  which  are  wrapped  in  stout  paper 
securely  bound  with  string  held  by  several 
masculine  knots.  The  first  tell  a  familiar 
story,  and  are  treasured  for  the  memories  they 
awaken.  The  second  are  a  mystery  until  they 
are  untied. 

Three  years  ago  I  found  a  package  of  let- 
ters of  the  latter  class  among  some  old  papers. 
They  had  been  carefully  opened;  so  most  of 


the  red  wax  seals  remained  intact.  The  hand- 
writing was  fine  and  not  too  easy  to  read  at 
first.  I  soon  discovered,  however,  that  they 
were  the  letters  from  a  sister  in  America  to 
her  barrister  brother  in  London.  Daniel,  the 
brother,  had  noted  the  date  of  his  answer  on 
the  bottom  of  each  letter  and  then  carefully 
laid  it  away.  In  fact,  it  was  not  long  before  I 
realized  that  I  was  reading  the  very  human 
document  of  a  life  in  East  Florida,  and  Nassau 
in  the  Bahamas  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  how  it  was  affected  by  the  Peace  of  Paris. 

History  textbooks  tell  us  that  England 
signed  the  Peace  of  Paris  on  September  3, 
1783,  two  years  after  Lord  Cornwallis  surren- 
dered at  Yorktown.  By  its  terms,  England  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  Among  the  many  conditions  was  the 
return  of  Florida  to  Spain  after  it  had  been 
for  twenty  years  a  possession  of  England. 
History  books,  however,  are  not  concerned 
with  the  individual  lives  of  those  involved  in 
such  transactions.  Only  now  and  then,  when 
some  such  record  as  that  contained  in  these 
letters  comes  to  light,  are  we  able  to  go  behind 
the  sentence  in  the  history  book  and  find  the 
individual. 

In  April  of  the  year  1783,  Mary,  her  hus- 
band and  three  little  boys  were  happily  estab- 
lished with  their  slaves  on  a  cotton  plantation 
on  the  northwest  creek  of  the  Mantanza  River 
near  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

At  that  time  Mary  wrote  home  to  England: 
"This  country  is  pleasant  enough.  We  have 
little  or  no  winter  with  no  snow  nor  ice,  but 
if  there  is  a  little  it  is  gone  when  the  sun 
rises.  Most  of  the  trees  and  fields  are  green 
all  the  year."  On  September  20th,  she  excuses 
herself  for  not  writing:  "because  we  have  been 
alarmed  with  some  bad  thing  or  other  from 
our  enemies  that  have  been  on  all  sides  of  us 
for  this  long  time  past  so  I  thought  no  news 
would  be  good  news.  Now  the  worst  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  us  is  come  and 
we  know  not  what  to  do  or  where  to  go."  A 
little  later  she  writes:  "We  are  in  a  very  bad 
situation.  The  troops  are  to  be  discharged  in 
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a  couple  of  days  but  still  some  people  threaten 
to  rob  and  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  their 
property  and  negroes.  We  do  not  know  what 
to  do  about  it,  as  we  that  live  in  the  country 
stand  the  worst  chance.  .  .  .  We  have  thought 
of  going  to  Nova  Scotia  but  fear  it  is  too  cold, 
for  us  to  bear  now  we  have  lived  so  long  in 
this  warm  climate.  Other  times  we  think  of 
going  to  Carolina  or  Georgia  but  are  afeared 
the  times  will  not  do  as  the  people  do  not 
agree  among  themselves  yet  about  their  gov- 
ernment and  lay  such  heavy  taxes." 

About  16,000  other  people  in  East  Florida 
were  in  the  same  plight.  They  either  must 
live  under  Spanish  rule  or  go  elsewhere.  If 
they  chose  the  latter  course,  they  were  given 
eighteen  months  to  collect  debts,  sell  their 
property,  and  leave  the  country.  Often  Mary 
thought  of  her  girlhood  home  in  Kent,  re- 
minding her  brother  of  their  happy  childhood 
days  there,  days  which  seemed  to  her  now  so 
long  ago.  When  she  looked  out  across  the 
fields  of  cotton  and  the  fever-breeding 
swamps,  she  yearned  for  her  Kentish  Weald. 
Despite  her  longing,  however,  Mary  and  her 
husband  did  not  return  to  England.  Nor  did 
they  stay  to  live  under  Spanish  rule. 

The  letters  at  this  time  are  full  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  settlement  of  their 
affairs  in  Florida.  The  house  and  950  acres 
of  land  were  sold  to  a  Spaniard  for  about 
$1,000.  Some  of  the  negroes  and  most  of  the 
livestock  were  parted  with  also.  When  the 
eighteen  months  were  up,  four  ships  set  sail 
from  St.  Augustine,— two  to  go  back  to  Eng- 
land, one  to  Jamaica,  and  one  to  the  Bahamas. 
In  the  last  ship  were  Mary,  her  husband  and 
three  boys. 

The  next  letter  is  dated  at  New  Providence 
in  the  Bahamas.  This  island  is  about  twenty- 
eight  miles  long  and  eleven  miles  wide. 
"Lemons,  limes,  and  tamarinds  grow  here," 
Mary  wrote,  "but  most  of  the  soil  is  rocky 
and  only  part  is  suitable  for  growing  cotton." 
After  this  letter,  there  comes  a  gap  in  the 
correspondence.  Evidently,  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing a   new  plantation  left   no   time   for 


writing.  Three  years  later,  in  May,  1786, 
Mary  sat  down  at  her  desk  again  to  write  to 
her  brother.  She  is  full  of  questions  about 
the  family  and  relatives.  She  says  she  is  send- 
ing a  box  of  tamarinds  and  shells  that  the 
boys  have  collected  for  him.  There  are  four 
boys  now,  and  the  youngest  has  been  named 
Daniel.  Once  more  her  thoughts  turn  toward 
England  and  she  writes:  "When  we  come  back 
to  England,  I  hope  to  stay  all  the  days  of  my 
life."  She  seems  an  older  and  sadder  woman 
and  closes  with  "God  preserve  you,  my  dear 
brother.  Ever  your  loving  Sister  till  death. 
Mary." 

A  few  months  later  we  find  her  urging  her 
brother  to  hurry  up  the  settlement  of  claims 
by  which  the  British  government  was  to  pay 
for  the  losses  sustained  when  Florida  was 
ceded  to  Spain.  She  did  not  know  that  just 
at  this  very  time  Parliament  had  designated 
two  commissioners  to  investigate  the  losses. 
This  led  to  many  legal  transactions.  Papers 
had  to  be  duly  filled  out  and  sworn  to,  copies 
of  which  the  brother  carefully  filed  with  the 
letters.  In  the  interval  of  waiting  for  the 
settlement,  sickness,  death,  and  natural  calam- 
ity were  met  and  met  bravely.  Mary's  husband 
fell  ill  with  a  fever  and  then,  in  July,  before 
he  was  better,  one  son  took  the  fever  and  died. 
"Our  dear  William  departed  this  life,"  she 
wrote.  The  next  year  there  were  prospects  of 
a  good  cotton  crop.  On  August  27  a  great 
hurricane  came.  "We  were  not  hurt  much  by 
it,  thank  God."  Her  thought  was  for  others: 
"There  is  a  great  deal  of  hurt  done  the  coun- 
try and  shipping  and  many  lives  were  lost." 

Finally,  six  years  after  they  had  been  forced 
to  move  from  their  well-cultivated  plantation 
in  Florida  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  pros- 
pect of  their  claim  being  settled  seemed  as- 
sured. At  the  bottom  of  a  letter  written  in 
1788,  there  is  a  note  in  her  brother's  hand- 
writing, "Rec'd  August  25th,  answered  30th 
informing  them  of  the  first  payment  of  their 
claim  which  is  to  be  in  April  1789." 

Barbara  Gorely 
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One  of  Our  Notables 


MISS  IRWIN 

YOU  have  all  met  Grace  W.  Irwin,  Reg- 
istrar, but  how  many  of  you  have  met 
Grace  W.  Irwin,  the  person? 

A  conscientious  worker,  an  avid  reader,  she 
also  used  to  be  an  ardent  traveler.  In  a  quiet 
but  firm  tone  she  assured  me  that  she  was 
"a  very  ordinary  person",  and  therefore  won- 
dered what  I  would  find  to  write  about  her. 
After  talking  to  her  for  a  few  hours  I  had 
ideas  of  my  own  on  the  subject. 

Does  the  average  girl  begin  to  teach  school 
at  the  age  of  seventeen?  Does  the  average 
"ordinary"  person  have  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  German,  Latin,  physiology,  psy- 
chology, algebra,  geometry  and  arithmetic? 
And  how  many  women  have  ever  been  presi- 
dent of  a  boys'  baseball  league? 

I  don't  call  these  things  ordinary,  do  you? 

Miss  Irwin  seemed  reluctant  to  talk  about 
herself,  but  when  questioned  about  her  trips 
abroad,  she  became  enthusiastic.  She  has  been 
abroad  four  times,  and  has  seen  most  of  this 
continent,  too.  Though  she  has  observed 
many  of  the  spectacular  sights  of  both  conti- 
nents, she  recalls,  as  most  of  us  do,  the  funny 
little  experiences  more  vividly  than  the  won- 
ders. 


She  remembered  with  a  hearty  laugh  the 
gallantry  of  a  railroad  man  who  stopped  a 
train  and  backed  it  up  in  order  to  allow  two 
nuns  to  get  into  the  dining  car.  The  train 
was  made  up  of  old  fashioned  compartment 
cars  which  were  not  joined  together  by  pas- 
sageways: Since  the  nuns  were  about  eight 
cars  behind  the  diner,  there  was  no  way  in 
which  they  could  get  to  it  until  the  train 
made  its  next  stop.  The  obliging  gentleman, 
seeing  their  predicament,  stopped  the  train, 
had  them  step  off,  then  backed  the  train  up 
until  the  dining  car  was  directly  in  front  of 
the  nuns.  After  they  had  boarded  the  train 
again,  the  journey  was  resumed.  (Miss  Irwin 
reached  her  destination  shortly  after  that,  so 
never  found  out  how  the  nuns  got  back  into 
their  own  compartment.). 

On  her  first  trip  abroad  her  itinerary  had 
been  planned  to  include  places  of  literary 
importance.  In  some  parts  of  England  in 
1907  stage  coaches  were  still  being  used  to 
preserve  the  atmosphere  of  antiquity  which 
enshrouds  so  many  historic  spots.  By  pro- 
gressing in  comparatively  easy  stages,  the 
tourists  had  time  to  really  see  the  historic 
countryside  of  England  through  which  they 
were  passing.  Not  that  some  of  the  trains 
were  not  slow  enough!  Once  she  traveled  all 
day  by  rail,  covering  only  one  hundred  miles. 

She  saw  many  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
Idylls  of  the  King,  and  remembers  particu- 
larly the  thrill  of  finding  the  remains  of  King 
Arthur's  castle  without  the  help  of  guides. 
She  and  a  companion  had  set  out  to  see  the 
countryside  alone,  on  foot,  and  quite  acci- 
dentally stumbled  upon  the  ancient  castle. 

Miss  Helen  Beede  was  one  of  her  ten  travel- 
ing companions  on  her  fourth  trip,  which 
was  planned  by  Professor  Bailey  of  Boston 
Univeristy.  (Professor  Bailey  is  known  to 
Lasell  girls  through  his  assembly  lectures  on 
art.)  The  party,  which  landed  at  Southamp- 
ton, England,  traveled  by  private  motor  coach 
through  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  the 
Vosges  Mountains,  Switzerland,  Austria  and 
Italy,  taking  in  the  scenic  wonders  along  the 
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way.  The  trip"  was  centered  upon  the  most 
important  art  galleries,  and  places  of  greatest 
interest  to  teachers  of  Latin. 

One  excursion,  made  at  Miss  Irwin's  sug- 
gestion, took  the  party  from  Rome  to  the 
house  of  Horace.  The  owner,  a  gracious  Eng-  ■ 
lish  lady  named  Mrs.  Hallam,  received  the 
party,  and  not  only  exhibited  the  antiques 
which  the  house  boasted,  but  also  treated  the 
visitors  with  the  cordiality  of  an  old  friend. 
At  this  point  Miss  Irwin  stopped  to  smile  as 
she  recalled  the  look  on  the  face  of  an  un- 
believing Italian  guide  whom  she  had  told  of 
just  coming  from  Mrs.  Hallam's  house  where 
her  party  had  stayed. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "she  is  a  very  great  lady! 
Mussolini  goes  there!" 

But  this  would  make  it  seem  as  though 
Miss  Irwin  had  spent  most  of  her  time  travel- 
ing. That  is  not  so.  She  has  spent  most  of 
her  life  in  the  class  room,  and  has  spent  many 
summers  reading  and  studying.  Ever  since 
she  first  began  teaching  school,  she  has  been 
interested  in  a  variety  of  subjects.  She  gath- 
ered her  formal  education  not  in  one  unit, 
but  over  a  period  of  years,  by  taking  courses 
in  whatever  subjects  she  felt  she  needed. 

At  twenty-three  years  of  age  she  became  a 
teacher  at  Gould  Academy,  in  Maine.  She 
then  taught  at  Plymouth  High  School,  and 
later  at  her  birthplace,  Sandwich,  Massachu- 
setts, became  principal  of  the  Sandwich  High 
School. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  she  was  principal 
that  Miss  Irwin  became  president  of  the  boys' 
baseball  league.  She  confesses  that  during  this 
period  her  bedside  reading  was  confined  to 
baseball  news.  Following  the  team  enthusi- 
astically, she  was  very  proud  of  her  boys.  As 
the  team  and  its  loyal  rooters  drove  along  the 
Cape  roads,  the  farmers  used  to  stop  work 
long  enough  to  wave  and  wish  them  luck. 

She  has  always  loved  Sandwich,  and  plans 
to  go  back  there  to  live  when  she  retires.  Her 
present  hobby  is  directing  repairs  on  a  house 
there,  in  which  she  plans  to  live. 


Miss  Irwin  first  came  to  Lasell  in  1909  as 
a  Latin  teacher.  Since  then  she  has  taught 
psychology  and  English.  In  1933  she  was 
made  registrar.  Ever  since  1933  girls  have 
had  to  have  those  initials,  "G.  W.  I.,"  on 
their  program  cards  before  they  were  allowed 
to  enter  classes. 

Many  of  the  girls  whose  cards  she  has 
stamped  and  whose  problems  she  has  helped 
to  clarify  have  come  to  know  her  well.  She 
sits  in  her  office  daily,  and  speaks  with  various 
girls  about  grades  and  program  difficulties, 
about  the  selection  of  courses  and  credits  for 
transferring  to  senior  colleges. 

She  had  told  me  early  in  the  interview  that 
she  liked  people;  that  she  considered  them  a 
never-ending  source  of  interest. 

"But,"  I  queried,  "liking  people  the  way 
you  do,  doesn't  it  get  boring  having  to  always 
meet  girls  of  about  the  same  age,  girls  who 
always  come  to  you  with  about  the  same 
problems?  I  should  think  you'd  much  prefer 
meeting  people  of  different  ages  and  sex,  with 
various  interests  and  points  of  view." 

"No,"  she  answered  deliberately,  "I  don't 
get  bored.  When  I'm  talking  to  a  girl,  I  think 
of  what  she  wants  to  do,  what  she  could  do 
if  she  would  realize  that  she  can  do  it.  That's 
enough  to  keep  anyone  busy  and  interested. 
.  .  .  No,  I'm  not  bored." 

Claire  DeConto 
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Boston 

(Ten  miles  from  Lasell) 

I  WILL  do  my  best  to  give  you  my  most 
favorable  impressions  of  Boston.  Boston 
was  founded  in  1630  by  English  colonists 
sent  out  by  the  "Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England." 
It  is  a  three-hilled  peninsula,  the  highest 
hill  being  the  present  Beacon  Hill,  and  orig- 
inally contained  three  towns,— Mattapan, 
Dorchester,  and  Watertown.  The  name  Bos- 
ton was  selected  in  recognition  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  company,  who  had  come  from 
Boston,  England. 

I  think  a  visitor  would  be  quite  bewildered 
at  first,  and  find  the  city  very  intricate.  "The 
Hub"  applies  to  the  downtown  section  and 
only  that.  It  is  called  this  because  the  streets 
of  this  confusing  district  form  a  wheel.  But 
the  hub  of  the  wheel  is  not  one  fixed  point; 
for  the  streets  radiate  from  several  squares. 

In  Copley  Square  there  are  grouped  many 
important  buildings.  Of  these,  the  Public 
Library  is,  to  me,  the  most  important.  On 
the  platform  in  front  are  two  heroic  bronze 
figures  representing  Science  and  Art.  Each 
main  door  contains  an  allegorical  figure  in 
low  relief.  Important  rooms  are  the  Open- 
Shelf  Room,  Government  Document  Service, 
and  Newspaper  Room.  Beyond  these  rooms  is 
an  interior  court,  which  is  very  beautiful, 
with  a  fountain  in  the  center.  The  main 
decoration  in  the  second -floor  corridor  rep- 
resents the  nine  Muses  arising  to  greet  the 
genius  of  enlightenment.  From  the  center  of 
the  corridor,  one  enters  Bates  Hall,  the  great 
reading  room  of  the  library.  The  next  room, 
the  Delivery  Room,  is  famous  for  a  series  of 
paintings  illustrating  the  quest  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  Holy  Grail.  This  library  could 
well  be  an  art  museum  because  of  its  fine 
paintings  and  architecture. 

Boston,  as  you  know,  is  noted  for  its  points 
of  historic  interest.  Faneuil  Hall  was  the 
"Cradle  of  Liberty"  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.    It  was  instituted  primarily  as  a  mar- 


ket place  in  Haymarket  Square,  the  inclusion 
of  a  public  town  hall  in  the  scheme  being  an 
afterthought  of  the  donor,  Peter  Faneuil.  The 
building  was  completed  in  September,  1742, 
and  was  only  a  hundred  feet  by  forty  feet; 
but  it  was  of  brick,  and  substantial.  In  1762, 
all  the  building  except  the  walls  was  con- 
sumed by  fire.  Bulfinch,  in  his  work  of  1805, 
introduced  the  galleries  resting  on  Doric  col- 
umns and  the  platform  with  its  extended 
front.  In  1878  the  building  was  reconstructed 
with  fireproof  material  on  the  Bulfinch  plan. 
Faneuil  Hall  is  protected  by  a  provision  of  the 
city  charter  forbidding  its  sale  or  lease.  It  is 
never  let  for  money,  but  is  opened- upon  the 
request  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens,  who 
must  agree  to  comply  with  the  prescribed 
regulations. 

The  "Tea  Party  Wharf"  is  near  the  western 
line  of  the  present  Atlantic  Avenue.  There 
is  a  tablet  in  front  of  the  building  occupying 
the  northern  of  the  two  streets,  which  marks 
the  site  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  inscription 
beneath  the  model  of  a  tea  ship  tells  the 
story  of  the  "party"  concisely. 

"Here  formerly  stood  Griffin's  Wharf  at 
which  lay  moored  on  December  i(i,  1763, 
three  British  ships  with  cargoes  of  tea.  To 
defeat  King  George's  trivial  but  tyrannical 
tax  of  three  pence  a  pound,  about  ninety 
citizens  of  Boston,  partly  disguised  as  Indians, 
boarded  the  ships,  threw  the  cargoes,  342 
chests  in  all,  into  the  sea,  and  made  the  world 
ring  with  the  patriotic  exploit  of  the  Boston 
Tea  Party." 

The  home  of  Paul  Revere  is  a  little  low 
house  of  wood  in  the  North  End.  Paul  Revere 
lived  here  from  about  1770  through  the  Revo- 
lution until  1780,  when  he  prospered  and 
bought  a  finer  house  close  by. 

In  Charlestown  on  Breed's  Hill  is  Bunker 
Hill  monument.  In  the  main  path  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  Colonel  William  Prescott,  represent- 
ing the  American  commander  repressing  his 
impatient  men,  as  the  enemy  advanced  up 
the  hill,  with  the  warning  words:  "Don't  fire 
till   I   tell  you!    Don't   fire    till   you   see    the 
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whites  of  their  eyes!"  It  is  thirty  feet  square 
at  the  base  and  220  feet  high.  Inside  the  shaft 
is  a  hollow  cone,  around  which  winds  a  spiral 
flight  of  stone  steps,  by  which  the  ascent  to 
the  top  is  made.  It  is  quite  a  climb  to  the  top, 
as  there  are  nearly  300  steps.  At  the  top  there 
is  an  observatory  with  windows  on  each  side, 
where  one  gets  a  magnificent  view.  Also  in 
Charlestown  is  the  United  States  Navy  Yard, 
where  the  British  landed  for  battle. 

To  come  back  to  the  business  section  of 
Boston,— it  is  distinguished  by  the  State 
House,  the  City  Hall,  the  Public  Garden,  and 
the  Common.  The  State  House  is  now  situ- 
ated on  Beacon  Hill.  Its  outstanding  feature 
is  its  gilded  dome,  which  is  a  magnificent 
sight  when  it  glistens  in  the  sun.  The  front 
of  the  State  House  with  its  terraced  lawn 
occupies  the  former  cow  pasture  of  the  Han- 
cock estate.  The  historic  "Bulfinch  Front" 
was  designed  by  Charles  Bulfinch.  There  have 
also  been  erected  the  "State  House  Extension," 
with  the  archway  over  Mount  Vernon  Street. 
On  the  broad,  flat  summit  of  Beacon  Hill, 
the  beacon  from  which  the  hill  got  its  name 
was  set  up  in  1634  to  warn  the  country  on 
occasions  of  danger.  It  consisted  of  an  iron 
skillet  filled  with  combustibles,  suspended 
from  an  iron  crane  at  the  top  of  a  high  mast. 
This  and  its  successors  stood  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  but  never  fired  an  alarm. 
During  the  siege,  the  British  pulled  the  bea- 
con down  and  erected  a  fort  in  its  stead.  The 
beacon  was  re-erected  at  the  Evacuation  and 
stood  till  1789,  when  it  was  blown  down  by 
a  gale. 

City  Hall  is  a  heavy  granite  building  of 
elaborate  design.  The  bronze  statues  in  the 
yard  are  very  interesting.  That  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  the  first  portrait  statue  set  up 
in  Boston.  The  other  statue  is  of  Josiah 
Quincy  as  he  appeared  in  middle  life,  when 
mayor  of  Boston. 

The  Public  Garden  is  the  gem  of  the  city 
parks— essentially  a  flower  garden.  The  iron 
bridge  which  carries  the  main  path  over  the 
pond  has  been  endowed  by  wits  with  the  title 


of  the  "Bridge  of  Size"  from  its  ponderous 
piers.  In  the  warm  weather,  the  swan  boats, 
on  which  anyone  may  ride,  are  quite  evident.'* 
The  boats  are  built  like  a  raft,  with  rows  of 
seats.  In  the  rear  is  a  seat  carved  like  a  swan 
where  a  man  pedals  to  make  the  boat  go. 
There  are  also  a  great  many  statues  and  mon- 
uments in  the  Garden. 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city  is  the 
Common.  Its  existence  and  preservation  are 
due  to  the  wise  forethought  of  the  first  settlers 
of  the  town.  Gray  squirrels,  surprisingly  tame, 
have  their  nests  in  its  trees,  and  flocks  of 
pigeons,  equally  unafraid,  are  ready  to  eat 
from  the  hands  of  onlookers.  There  is  also 
a  frog  pond,  which  has  no  frogs  in  it,  where 
children  swim  in  the  summer. 

Boston  has  many  old  and  famous  churches. 
Park  Street  Church  with  its  graceful  spire, 
picturesquely  finishing  the  corner  of  Tremont 
and  Park  streets,  dates  from  1809.  It  is  the 
best  example  remaining  in  the  city  of  early 
nineteenth  century  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
It  is  marked  as  the  first  place  in  which 
"America"  was  publicly  sung.  Here  on  July 
4,  1829,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  gave  his  first 
public  address  in  Boston,  against  slavery. 

King's  Chapel,  now  Unitarian,  but  origi- 
nally the  first  Episcopal  church  in  Boston, 
dates  from  1754,  and  is  the  second  King's 
Chapel  on  the  spot.  Its  aspect  has  been  little 
changed,  beyond  the  enrichment  of  the  in- 
terior from  provincial  days.  The  low,  solid 
edifice  of  dark  stone,  with  its  square  tower 
surrounded  by  wooden  Ionic  columns,  stands 
as  it  appeared  when  it  was  the  official  church 
of  the  royal  governors.  Less  than  a  block 
beyond  King's  Chapel,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Tremont  Street,  is  the  Granary  Burying 
Ground,  established  about  thirty  years  after 
the  Chapel  Burying  Ground  in  1660,  being  of 
great  historic  interest  because  of  the  numerous 
memorials.  Many  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  are  buried  here:— 
John  Hancock;  Samuel  Adams;  and  Robert 
Paine;  also  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall;  Peter 
Faneuil;    Paul   Revere;    Benjamin   Franklin's 
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parents;  John  Philips,  the  first  mayor  of 
Boston;  and  many  other  notables. 

Tremont  Temple,  beyond  the  Parker 
House,  is  the  building  of  the  Union  Temple 
Baptist  Church  founded  in  1839,  a  free 
church  from  its  beginning.  It  is  the  fourth 
building  on  this  site,  the  rest  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  first  building  was  the 
theater,  remodeled  in  1843.  The  playhouse 
was  the  Tremont  Theater,  first  opened  in 
1835,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its 
class  and  time.  It  was  here  that  operas  were 
first  produced  in  Boston.  In  the  public  hall 
of  the  second  Tremont  Temple,  Charles 
Dickens  gave  his  readings  during  his  last  visit 
to  America  in  1868.  The  present  Tremont 
Temple  is  immense.  Church  services  are  held 
regularly. 

The  Old  South  Meeting  House  is  now  a 
loan  museum  of  Revolutionary  and  other 
relics,  Colonial  furniture  and  portraits.  The 
interior  is  restored  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
aspect  which  it  bore  in  the  pre-revolutionary 
period,  when  it  was  the  scene  of  those  great 
town  meetings  too  large  for  the  old  Faneuil 
Hall,  which  "kindled  the  flame  that  fired 
the  Revolution."  It  was  also  the  meeting 
house  where  Benjamin  Franklin  was  baptized 
on  the  day  of  his  birth. 

Christ  Church  on  Copp's  Hill  is  the  oldest 
edifice  now  standing  in  Boston,  older  by  six 
years  than  the  Old  South  and  by  thirty  years 
than  King's  Chapel.  It  was  the  second  Epis- 
copal church  established  in  Boston.  The  first 
spire,  described  as  "the  most  elegant  in  town," 
was  blown  down  by  a  gale  in  1805,  but  the 
present  one  is  said  to  be  a  faithful  copy  of  it. 
The  tower  chimes  of  eight  bells  were  first 
rung  in  1774.  Each  bell  has  an  interesting 
inscription. 

Trinity  Church  (also  Episcopal)  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue  is  one  of  the  richest  examples 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  city.  It 
was  the  crowning  work  of  the  architect,  H.  H. 
Richardson,  and  is  called  his  masterpiece.  It 
has  many  pyramid-towers,  and  is  constructed 
of   yellowish    granite    with    brown    freestone 


trimmings.  The  decorative  work  of  the  in- 
terior is  very  elaborate.  Philips  Brooks  was 
the  rector  of  Trinity  from  1869-1891,  when 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  He 
was  accounted  the  foremost  American  preach- 
er of  his  day,  and  his  life  work  found  its 
fullest  expression  in  the  varied  and  far-reach- 
ing activities  of  Trinity  Church. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  which  faces 
Huntington  Avenue,  ranks  among  the  most 
important  art  museums  in  the  world.  Before 
one  notices  the  art  collections  which  come 
from  all  over  the  world  one  admires  the  beau- 
tiful architecture  of  the  building. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  fronts  on 
Berkeley  Street.  It  is  the  building  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  founded 
in  1831.  Over  the  entrance  is  carved  the  soci- 
ety seal,  which  bears  the  head  of  Cuvier.  On 
the  keystones  of  the  windows  are  carved  heads 
of  animals,  and  a  sculptured  eagle  surmounts 
the  pediment.  The  collections  in  the  halls 
and  galleries  of  this  museum  are  admirably 
arranged. 

At  the  corner  of  Huntington  and  Massa- 
chusetts Avenues  is  Symphony  Hall,  successor 
to  the  old  Music  Hall  as  a  "Temple  of 
Music,"  where  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  oratorios  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  are  given;  also  the 
famous  "Pops"  Concerts.  Each  season,  the 
world's  great  musicians  play  or  sing  in  this 
auditorium  of  distinguished  tradition.  Nearly 
opposite,  on  Huntington  Avenue,  is  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  A  little  far- 
ther from  Symphony  Hall  is  the  Boston  Opera 
House.  Here  many  musicales  were  presented, 
and  operas  were  given  during  the  season.  It 
is  now  for  sale,  and  the  operas  this  year  were 
held  in  the  Metropolitan  Theater. 

Ample  and  various  amusement  is  provided 
by  the  two  baseball  parks,  the  Boston  Arena, 
and  the  Boston  Garden.  The  many  schools, 
large  department  stores,  and  theaters  would 
be  impressive  to  any  stranger  visiting  Boston. 

Marion  Beers 
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Hello,  Kate  Haskell! 


"H 


URRY  Kate,  or  you'll  be  late  for 
Bible  class.  Here,  use  my  button 
hook!" 

Kate's  voluminous  skirts  swish  forward,  a 
booted  foot  tilts  uncertainly  on  the  edge  of  a 
chair,  and  the  morning's  greatest  task  is  over. 

Like  the  other  daring  girls  of  the  class  of 
1858,  Kate  Haskell  of  Fitchburg,  Massachu- 
setts, ventured  to  go  away  from  home  in  order 
to  become  a  student  at  Lasell  Seminary. 
There  were  eleven  girls  in  that  graduating 
class,  and  a  goodly  number  that  was,  for  in 
those  days  most  young  ladies  were  educated 
by  tutors  at  home. 

Those  were  the  days  when  cosmetics  were 
unheard  of,  and  bathing  suits  covered  as  much 
of  the  anatomy  as  the  long-skirted  day-time 
costumes;  those  were  the  days  when  a  gay 
young  blade  was  expected  to  escort  the  chap- 
eron as  well  as  the  object  of  his  affection 
wherever  he  entertained  her;  those  were  the 
days  of  the  moustache  cup,  of  demure,  ever- 
fainting  maidens;  the  days  of  unhurried  en- 
joyment of  the  fine  things  in  life;  those  were 
the  days  that  are  gone  forever. 

If  pictures  could  talk,  what  delightful  chats 
we  might  have  with  the  girls  who  lived  then 
—the  girls  whose  pictures  look  graciously  upon 
us  as  we  hurry  through  the  bridge  every  day. 
How  often  we  are  apt  to  pass  them  by  with- 
out a  glance.  We  snicker  at  their  coiffures  and 
then  fashionable  dresses;  we  forget  that  they 
lived  and  laughed  and  talked  in  the  same 
rooms  that  some  of  us  now  occupy. 

Kate  Haskell,  whose  class  picture  hangs  in 
the  bridge  (class  of  1858),  could  tell  us  that 
she  owned  the  piece  of  music,  part  of  which 
is  here  reprinted.  She  might  modestly  admit 
that  it  was  written  for  her  by  one  of  her 
admirers,  Mr.  T.  H.  Hinton,  who  was  then  a 
music  teacher  at  Lasell.  He  wanted  to  dedi- 
cate the  piano  piece,  which  is  typical  of  the 
parlor  music  of  the  period,  to  her,  but  Kate 
was  afraid  it  might  be  considered  improper. 
Instead,  he  did  the  next  best  thing— he  dedi- 


cated it  to  the  "Young  Ladies  of  the  Lasell 
Female  Seminary." 

The  picture  on  the  cover  (see  print)  shows 
Bragdon  Hall  before  the  addition  of  the  left 
wing,  and  young  ladies  of  Lasell  dressed  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day  standing  about  on  the 
lawn  below.  A  copy  of  this  music  was  prob- 
ably owned  by  each  of  the  girls  in  the  semi- 
nary. 

Fashions  change  but  people  remain  the 
same.  Kate,  with  her  long  skirts  and  sausage 
curls,  was  not  unlike  our  modern  Mary  Jane 
with  short  skirts  and  long,  soft  bob— that  is, 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  heart  of  a  teen- 
age girl.  If  Kate  had  been  sure  she  did  not 
care  for  Mr.  Hinton  she  might  have  "given 
him  the  mitten"  as  her  sister  suggested,  for  it 
was  the  custom  in  those  days  to  knit  a  little 
mitten  and  send  it  to  any  attentive  young  man 
whose  attentions  were  not  desirable.  Once 
he  received  the  mitten,  he  would  know  that 
his  chances  were  nil.  But  Kate  was  not  cer- 
tain about  her  feelings  toward  Mr.  Hinton, 
so  she  disregarded  her  sister's  advice. 

After  graduation  from  Lasell  Seminary, 
Kate  enjoyed  the  equivalent  of  today's  "com- 
ing-out", a  season  in  Boston  with  an  aunt  at 
Ashburton  Place.  Later,  with  her  sisters  and 
of  course  the  proper  chaperon,  she  traveled 
abroad,  a  pleasure  then  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  education  of  a  young  lady  of 
the  elite. 

She  later  married  a  Mr.  H.  L.  Robinson, 
and  formal  education  was  set  aside.  But  for 
the  rest  of  her  life  Kate  Haskell  saved  two 
mementos  of  her  days  at  Lasell— one  was  the 
sheet  of  music;  the  other,  her  class  pin  which, 
with  the  music,  was  a  recent  gift  to  Lasell. 
The  pin,  about  the  size  of  a  five-cent  piece, 
is  an  ornately-engraved  round  gold  band,  with 
a  disc-like  pendant  in  the  center.  The  disc 
bears  the  initials  "V.S.M.,"  believed  to  be  the 
initials  of  the  secret  class  motto.  On  the  outer 
band,  beneath  the  disc,  is  engraved  the  year 
1858,  and  on  the  back  of  the  pin,  in  delicate 
lettering,  "Kate  F.  Haskell." 

Eighty-three  years  have  passed  since  Kate 
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Haskell  was  a  Lasell  girl;  but  the  charming 
reminders  of  her  days  here  have  made  her,  and 
the  girls  of  her  period,  seem  very  near  to  us. 
Now,  as  we  cross  the  bridge,  we  may  look  up 
at  a  picture  of  the  class  of  '58,  and  say  to 
ourselves,  "Hello,  Kate  Haskell.  We  remem- 
ber you  well."  Claire  DeConto 

[Editor's  note— Through  the  kindness  and  generosity 
of  Kate  Haskell's  grandniece,  Marion  Haskell  (Mrs. 
Franz)  Stenzel,  of  Waban,  Massachusetts,  Lasell  now 
has  in  its  possession  the  music  and  the  class  pin. 

We  also  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  D.  J.  Winslow,  a  class- 
mate of  Mrs.  Stenzel's  at  Wellesley  College,  for  obtain- 
ing from  Mrs.  Stenzel  the  information,  and  the  gifts, 
which  made  this  article  possible.} 


The  Art  of  Writing  Letters 

DON'T  you  get  a  thrill  when  you  see  a 
letter  in  your  mail  box,  even  if  it  is 
only  a  slip  asking  you  to  call  at  the 
office?  But  in  order  to  receive  letters,  we 
must  write  them,  and  do  let's  write  interest- 
ing ones. 

The  other  day  I  received  three  letters,  one 
from  Ella,  who  is  just  darling  and  loads  of 
fun.  When  we  get  together,  it  seems  we  are 
always  laughing  at  something,  and  yet  when 
I  saw  the  big  blue  envelope  addressed  in  her 
large,  flowing  style  with  white  ink,  I  knew 
what  she  would  say  even  without  opening  the 
letter.  It  would  cover  four  pages  and  would 
read  like  this: 

"Dear  Jeanne:  I  received  your  lovely  letter 
last  week  and  was  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you.  I  had  meant  to  write  you  at  once,  but 
have  been  pretty  busy.  It  is  getting  pretty 
cold  now,  and  I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  snow. 
Mother  and  I  are  very  well  now,  although  she 
had  a  touch  of  tonsilitis  last  week.  Everyone 
inquires  for  you  and  hopes  to  see  you  soon. 
Do  write  me  again.    Ella." 

Such  a  flat,  uninteresting  letter!  I  read 
that  one  first,  then  took  up  Doris's  letter.  The 
large,  heavy,  creamy  envelope  (I  knew  it 
would  have  Shreve's  imprint  inside— she  goes 
for  those  things)  was  addressed  most  properly, 
every  letter  perfectly  formed,— chirography  is 
the  name  for  such  perfection  in  writing.   In- 


side she  would  have  her  monogram  en- 
graved in  bronze  and  would  begin:  "Jeanne 
darling"— and  there  would  be  the  end  of  any 
spontaneity.  She  would  tell  me  about  the 
Club  dance  and  what  she  wore,  the  boys  who 
were  there,  the  prizes  at  a  bridge  party,  the 
latest  gossip  about  town,  but  all  as  if  she 
were  reporting  for  a  paper.  I  always  have 
the  feeling  that  she  wrote  the  letter  over  at 
least  twice  and  in  doing  so  left  out  that  es- 
sential bit  of  herself,  that  sincerity  which 
makes  an  interesting  letter.  And  yet  when 
we  are  together  we  have  such  fun.  She  is 
always  ready  for  a  lark  or  a  double  malted. 
She  is  vivacious  and  chatters  all  the  time.  But 
her  letters  are  most  disappointing,  and  show 
nothing  of  her  real  nature. 

I  have  saved  Clara's  letter  for  the  last,  just 
as  I  used  to  save  the  frosting  of  my  cake.  I 
know  I  am  going  to  enjoy  this  letter. 

In  the  first  place,  she  has  placed  two  of 
the  newest  edition  stamps  on  the  large  square 
envelope,  remembering  that  I  am  collecting 
stamps  and  that  two  cancelled  stamps  are 
better  than  one.  Opening  the  letter  I  read: 

"Eleven  o'clock  and  I  should  be  in  bed,  but 
—Hi  there,  Jeannie!  Don't  let  me  interfere 
with  your  studies,  but—"  then  she  tells  me 
an  amusing  story  about  the  latest  wedding. 
I  laugh  at  her  description  of  the  crazy  hat  she 
bought.  I  weep  when  she  tells  of  seeing  a 
squirrel  lose  a  race  with  an  automobile.  I 
feel  proud  when  she  remarks  on  some  particu- 
lar boy  sending  me  "his  best."  I  chuckle  with 
her  at  her  "run  in"  with  the  Fuller  Brush 
man.  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  new  petticoat 
she  has  put  on  her  dressing  table,  and  to  sniff 
her  new  "Jet"  perfume  which  she  tells  me  is 
so  wicked.  I  feel  sorry  for  her  garden,  which 
is  now  preparing  for  its  winter  sleep,  only  the 
brave  chrysanthemums  trying  to  hold  onto 
their  beauty  and  resist  the  icy  grasp  of  winter. 
Regretfully  I  put  her  letter  away,  but  I  feel 
that  I  have  had  a  little  visit  with  Clara,  and 
that  I  shall  write  her  very  soon. 
Which  kind  of  letter  do  you  write? 

Jeanne  Walsh 
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All  Is  Not  Gold 

TALLIE  COBB  was  discouraged.  It  was 
all  too  evident  that  the  course  of  true 
love  never  ran  smooth.  Of  course  she 
was  devoted  to  Bill,  but  lately  he  had  taken  . 
her  too  much  for  granted.  Not  that  she  ex- 
pected him  to  bob  up  and  down  like  a  jump- 
ing jack  or  rush  around  opening  doors  for 
her,  but  unquestionably  he  was  forgetting 
about  those  little  attentions  all  girls  expected. 
Of  course  Mother  and  Dad  didn't  help  his 
cause  any.  In  fact  she'd  almost  had  a  fight 
with  her  mother  the  night  before. 

"You're  too  young,  Tallie,  and  too  inex- 
perienced to  be  sure  you're  in  love  with  Bill 
Graham.  No  doubt  he's  a  good,  sincere  boy, 
but  I  won't  stand  for  any  talk  of  an  engage- 
ment." 

"But  Mother,  you  don't  understand  ..." 
And  so  on  until  the  seed  of  doubt  already 
planted  was  beginning  to  grow  in  her  own 
mind. 

Last  night,  though  she  hadn't  heard  from 
him  for  three  days,  Bill  telephoned,  and  an- 
nounced casually,  "We're  going  to  the  movies. 
Be  out  in  front  when  I   toot." 

"A  gentleman,"  Mrs.  Cobb  had  said  primly, 
"does  not  drive  up  to  a  girl's  door  and  sit 
honking  his  horn,  irritating  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood until  his  guest  comes  out.  He  has 
the  courtesy  to  get  out  of  the  car,  come  up 
the  steps,  ring  the  bell,  and  announce  his 
presence." 

Even  though  she  knew  it  was  old-fashioned, 
Tallie  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  her 
mother  was  right.  The  other  night,  in  the 
middle  of  a  party,  Bill  had  come  over  to  her 
and  said,  "I'm  sick  of  this  brawl.  Get  your 
hat."  It  was  humiliating  to  say  the  least;  and 
yet  Bill  was  so  sweet  sometimes — and  so  good- 
looking,  too. 

The  doorbell  broke  in  upon  her  reveries. 
By  its  insistence  she  knew  it  was  Bill. 

"Hi,  babe.  I've  got  the  car  for  tonight. 
Better  get  your  hair  done." 

Even  standing  there  looking  so  handsome, 


he  irritated  her.  Her  dark  eyes  flashed,  and 
tossing  her  head  she  asked,  "Is  it  too  much 
to  ask  where  we're  going?" 

"The  country  club,  of  course.    O.K.?" 

Tallie  was  still  annoyed  as  she  jumped 
unaided  into  his  ramshackle  convertible.  It 
was,  he  laughingly  called  it,  a  "rattling  good 
car".  She  might  have  expected,  since  she  was 
wearing  her  new  black  net  over  pink  taffeta, 
to  have  a  favorable  comment  upon  her  ap- 
pearance, or  at  least  a  flower  for  her  hair;  but 
neither  was  forthcoming. 

He  let  her  tumble  out  of  the  car  as  best 
she  could,  and  stalked  off  ahead  of  her  across 
the  parking  lot. 

"I  guess  Mother  was  right,"  Tallie  almost 
sobbed  to  herself.  "He's  so  rude  and  incon- 
siderate." 

It  didn't  help  a  bit  to  see  all  the  girls  in 
the  crowd  wearing  gardenias  and  roses;  even 
Linda  Paige  had  an  orchid.  But  anyway,  the 
new  dress  gave  her  a  lift,  and  the  stag  line 
approved.   She  couldn't  help  noticing  that. 

She  had  been  dancing  with  Ted  Reed,  and 
after  the  third  encore  Ted  said,  "There's  a 
pal  of  mine  that's  dying  to  meet  you.  All 
right  if  I  bring  him  over?"  She  found  herself 
looking  up  into  the  eyes  of  Warren  Rand  III. 
He  was  definitely  the  sophisticated  type.  As 
they  drifted  into  a  waltz,  he  held  her  a  trifle 
closer  than  was  necessary,  and  said  in  the 
deepest  voice  she  had  ever  heard,  "I  like  'em 
dark.  They  say  you're  spoken  for,  but  I  like 
'em  hard  to  get,  too."  It  was  then  that  Bill 
cut  in.  "Lay  off  of  him.  He's  not  your  type 
and  he'll  give  you  a  runaround." 

"We're  not  engaged  yet,  Mr.  Graham," 
Tallie  mustered,  trying  to  copy  her  mother's 
haughty  voice.  Again  she  was  cut  in  upon 
by  Warren  Rand  III. 

"How  about  a  date?  A  little  run  to  the 
city  maybe?"  And  Tallie  heard  herself 
promise. 

When  the  most  streamlined  convertible  she 
had  ever  seen  purred  up  to  the  door  a  few 
evenings  later,  and  Rand  jumped  out,  she 
could    hardly    conceal    her    excitement.    He 
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leaped  up  the  steps  and  stood,  hat  in  one 
hand,  a  purple  box  in  the  other.  What  a 
change  from  thoughtless  old  Bill!  "Mother, 
this  is  Mr.  Rand."  And,  as  he  bowed  over  her 
mother's  hand,  she  saw  approval  in  the 
parental  manner. 

Inside  the  florist's  box  was  a  bunch  of  Eng- 
lish violets  with  three  red  roses  in  the  center. 

The  ride  to  the  city  was  very  short.  Curi- 
ously enough,  Tallie  felt  a  trifle  young,  and  a 
little  afraid  as  he  piloted  her  in  through  the 
entrance  of  the  Canopy  Club.  How  well  ac- 
quainted he  seemed  to  be  with  everyone  there. 
"Good  evening,  James,"  he  said  to  the  door- 
man; and  the  mascaraed  hat-check  girl  cooed, 
"Your  hat,  Mr.  Rand?"  in  a  very  intimate 
manner. 

When  Tallie  went  into  the  powder  room, 
the  face  that  looked  back  at  her  from  the 
mirrored  walls  was  not  that  of  a  woman  of 
the  world.  Other  women  around  her  were 
terribly  well-dressed.  They  trailed  sables  and 
ermine,  making  her  evening  polo  coat  look 
somehow  quite  juvenile. 

At  their  table,  seated  with  some  of  Rand's 
friends,  Tallie  found  the  conversation  beyond 
her.  Had  she  ever  been  to  little  Caesar's 
place?  Oh,  she  hadn't?  Well,  she  certainly 
didn't  know  what  she'd  missed.  And  all  this 
talk  about  the  races.  How  could  she  guess 
which  horse  would  come  in  in  the  fourth? 

Tallie  remembered  that  when  she  had  been 
with  Rand  at  the  country  club,  he  had  had 
eyes  for  her  alone,  but  here  he  seemed  to  be 
interested  in  everybody  in  the  place.  When 
they  did  dance,  he  held  her  too  close,  and 
several  times  swung  her  off  her  feet. 

In  the  opposite  corner  of  the  room  was  a 
very  gay  group  of  people,  who  seemed  to  know 
Rand  well.  After  the  blare  at  the  end  of  the 
dance  number  they  called,  "Come  on  over, 
Randy!"  and  he  led  Tallie  over  to  their  table. 
She  found  herself  wedged  in  between  Rand 
and  a  fat  man  with  thick  glasses.    He  put  a 


pudgy  hand  on  her  shoulder.    "Prettiest  girl 
I  ever  saw,"  he  mumbled. 

Tallie  did  not  like  the  conversation  of  these 
people,  either.  She  did  not  like  the  way  the 
men  looked  at  her.  Suddenly  she  found  her- 
self feeling  afraid,  and  thinking  of  Bill.  She 
did  not  want  to  dance  again.  She  did  not 
want  to  be  with  these  sophisticated  people. 
Most  of  all,  she  did  not  want  to  spend  any 
more  time  with  Warren  Rand  III.  She  looked 
at  him  searchingly.  Then,  in  a  sudden  clear 
flash,  that  man-of-the-world  look  faded,  and 
there  before  her  sat  someone  who  looked  like 
Warren  Rand  III,  but  certainly  did  not  act 
like  the  man  she  had  met  at  the  country  club 
that  night. 

Forcing  herself  to  her  feet,  she  mumbled 
something  to  excuse  herself,  and  scurried 
through  the  crowds  on  the  dance  floor.  Col- 
lecting her  coat,  and  still  shivering,  she 
slipped  into  a  telephone  booth,  and  dialed 
Bill's  number. 

It  was  a  contrite  little  voice  that  went  over 
the  wire,  begging  Bill  to  come  and  get  her. 
Nothing  had  ever  sounded  quite  so  good  as 
his  "Hang  on,  kid,  I'll  be  there." 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Cobb  picked  a  bunch 
of  violets  out  of  the  waste  basket.  She  wisely 
said  nothing.  And  Tallie  found  that  mothers 
are  understanding  people,  for,  after  hearing 
Tallie's  story,  Mrs.  Cobb  said,  "Why  not  ask 
Bill  to  dinner  tomorrow?  It's  Sunday,  and 
we're  having  turkey." 

Mary  Bottomley 
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So  a  Pin  Was  Hung 

JANE  straightened  the  perky  luggage-tan 
hat  for  the  seventh  time,  and  added  just 
a  bit  more  of  the  tangerine  lipstick.  Her 
roommate,  Dottie,  was  busy  beside  her,  dab- 
bing her  newest  "My  Sin"  perfume  behind 
each  ear.  After  completing  these  repair  jobs, 
each  girl  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  sat  up 
a  little  straighter  in  her  seat,  with  her  eyes 
glued  to  the  train  window. 

"It  can't  be  much  farther,"  Dottie  ex- 
claimed. 

"No,  it  won't  be  long  now,"  said  Janie 
tensely. 

Both  girls  sighed,  and  neither  of  them  spoke 
again  until  the  train  lurched  to  a  stop  in 
front  of  the  little  Brunswick  station.  As  they 
were  pushed  forward  in  the  aisles,  making 
their  way  to  the  door,  Janie  poked  Dottie 
excitedly.    "I'm  scared,"  she  whispered. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  Dottie  whispered  back,  but 
not  at  all  encouragingly. 

Before  they  knew  it,  the  two  girls  were 
standing  on  the  platform  beside  their  beige 
luggage  (stamped  generously  with  "Oak  Hall 
Junior  College").  Both  girls  unconsciously 
fingered  the  violet  corsages  staring  bravely 
from  the  buttonholes  of  their  suit  jackets.  "I 
hope  that  Bowdoin  Date  Bureau  knew  what 
it  was  doing,"  murmured  Dottie  nervously. 
She  drew  a  white  business-like  envelope  from 
her  suede  purse  and  scanned  it  hastily.  "I 
thought  I'd  memorized  this  letter  through 
and  through,"   she  exclaimed. 

"We  have  the  violets  on  and  the  clothes  we 
described,"  said  Janie. 

"Gosh,  am  I  glad  you're  Jane  Lindsey," 
said  a  voice  in  Janie's  ear.  Jane  turned  and 
looked  up  at  the  welcome  stranger.  "The 
camera  didn't  do  you  justice,"  added  the 
tweedy  bulwark  of  muscle,  brawn,  and  every- 
thing else  you  dream  for  in  a  blind  date— but 
never  even  dare  expect.  Janie  hardly  had 
time  to  get  over  her  astonishment,  bewilder- 
ment, and  fright  before  she  was  taken  by  the 
arm  and  led  to  the  front  seat  of  a  shining 


white-walled  convertible,  with  Dottie  and  es- 
cort following. 

"So  this  is  Bowdoin,"  said  Janie  dreamily. 
By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  Beta 
House,  all  four  young  people  were  good 
friends,  and  were  chatting  easily  over  cigar- 
ettes in  the  collegiate  banter  so  hopeless  to 
anyone  but  a  collegian.  They  clambered  out 
of  the  car  excitedly,  and  crossed  the  threshold 
of  that  "heart  of  hilarity"  known  to  the  cam- 
pus as  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  House.  Everything 
from  then  on  was  a  confusion  of  repeating 
how-do-you-do's  to  every  unfamiliar  face  in 
sight;  then  completely  forgetting  the  persons. 
After  being  introduced  to  the  chaperons, 
Janie  and  Dottie  were  ushered  to  their  room. 
Between  giggles  and  chatter  they  completed 
a  rapid  job  of  freshening  themselves,  and 
hung  up  their  evening  dresses. 

Not  wanting  to  waste  a  single  precious 
moment,  the  two  girls  tried  to  walk  non- 
chalantly down  the  stairs  where  their  dates, 
Shep  Chadwick  and  "Trapper"  Hoyt,  awaited 
them  in  a  group  of  other  impatient  swains. 
By  the  time  the  boys  had  escorted  the  girls 
over  the  Bowdoin  campus,  and  had  pointed 
out  the  "chem  lab,"  "libe,"  chapel,  and  fra- 
ternity houses,  the  four  young  people  were 
old  friends,  and  were  eagerly  awaiting  the 
formal  dance  that  evening. 

Dottie  wore  green  to  the  formal,  and  Janie 
her  new  yellow  chiffon  that  enveloped  her 
young  body  like  golden  sunshine.  Shep  was 
overwhelmed  by  her  beauty;  while  other  mas- 
culine eyes  followed  her  everywhere.  Janie 
and  Shep  made  a  sensational  couple— the 
beautiful  girl  in  yellow  and  the  tall  boy  with 
broad  shoulders  and  blue  eyes.  Shep  had  had 
many  dates,  but  none  whom  he  had  liked 
from  the  first  moment  like  this  one.  And  he 
had  only  taken  the  date  from  the  Bureau  on 
a  dare,  because  he  couldn't  think  of  a  girl 
he  wanted  to  invite! 

"You're  a  lovely  child,"  he  breathed  in  her 
ear,  proceeding  to  tell  her  all  the  sweet  noth- 
ings he  had  poured  into  all  his  other  dates' 
ears— only  this  was  the  first  time  the  words 
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had  ever  held  any  real  meaning.  For  Janie 
was  different  from  the  dark-lipsticked  glam- 
our-girls he  had  previously  dated.  The  other 
girls  had  doted  on  his  line  when  he  hadn't 
even  meant  anything  he'd  said,  whereas  Janie 
seemed  to  listen  only  vaguely.  This  was  a 
new  experience  for  Shepherd  Chadwick  II. 
He  didn't  know  whether  to  be  angry  or  other- 
wise. 

"Cut  in,"  said  a  voice  behind  Janie  as  a 
hand  tapped  her  shoulder  gently.  "Hello, 
Shep,"  said  the  stranger.  "How  about  giving 
your  little  brother  a  break?" 

"Sure,"  agreed  Shep  unsmilingly.  "Janie, 
this  is  my  brother.   Dave— Janie  Andrews." 

"Smile  pretty,"  flung  Dave  over  his  shoulder 
to  Shep  as  he  and  Janie  glided  off. 

"Having  fun?"  Dave  asked  with  a  quizzical 
grin,  almost  like  Shep's,  only  different  some- 
how. 

"Lots  of  fun,"  Janie  answered,  surveying 
this  new  stranger  skeptically.  He  was  shorter 
than  Shep,  and  not  nearly  so  good-looking. 
His  hair  didn't  have  a  wave,  and  there  was 
no  special  air  of  assurance  about  him.  He 
looked  more  like  the  boys  at  home  in  Edge- 
mont,  but  above  all  he  looked  sincere.  By 
now  Janie  was  positive  that  Shep  was  the 
spoiled  darling  of  the  Chadwick  household, 
and  of  the  Bowdoin  campus;  whereas  poor 
David  was  the  underdog.  Janie's  sympathetic 
nature  poured  out  to  this  boy.  She  resolved 
to  be  exceptionally  kind  to  David  Chadwick. 
This  resolution  left  "Sir  Shepherd"  out  in 
the  cold  as  far  as  Janie  was  concerned,  but 
he  was  still  the  B.  M.  O.  C.  (Big  Man  On 
Campus)  to  the  rest  of  the  student  body  and 
their  dates. 

"I  don't  see  how  they  can  be  so  blind," 
thought  the  young  girl  biting  her  lower  lip 
in  consternation,  feeling  more  sorry  each 
moment  for  the  younger  Chadwick. 

"I'm  glad  now  I  didn't  bring  a  date,"  David 
whispered  in  Janie's  ear  as  they  slid  easily 
over  the  floor.  Jane  didn't  answer.  She  merely 
looked  up  at  him  and  smiled.  Then  she 
glanced  over  to  a  corner  of  the  gymnasium, 


and  noticed  Shep  displaying  his  most  engag- 
ing smile  to  a  group  of  girls  with  a  few  fellows 
scattered  around.  A  lock  of  his  hair  had 
tumbled  on  his  forehead,  and  his  eyes 
twinkled. 

"He  is  handsome,"  Janie  admitted  to  her- 
self, but  she  quickly  looked  away  and  turned 
her  attention  towards  David. 

Her  entire  week  end  was  devoted  to  David. 
She  ignored  Shep  almost  entirely— dismissing 
him  politely  but  coldly  with,  "Dave  asked  me 
to  play  a  game  of  tennis.  You  don't  mind, 
do  you?"  Or,  "I  promised  Dave  I'd  join  him 
for  a  coke.  I  knew  you  wouldn't  mind,  Shep." 
First  Shepherd  looked  a  little  hurt  and  bewil- 
dered (only  in  his  ego,  thought  Janie);  then 
he  grew  angry,  making  it  a  point  to  ignore 
her  and  pay  attention  to  the  other  girls. 

Meanwhile,  Janie  was  learning  a  great  deal 
about  David  and  Shep.  She  discovered  that 
David  very  seldom  went  out  with  girls — that 
he  was  extremely  moody — and  that  he  drank 
excessively.  But  Jane  understood  why  he 
turned  to  liquor  so  often.  It  was  the  only 
way  he  could  forget  his  feeling  of  inferiority; 
the  only  method  by  which  he  could  be  master 
of  his  world.  She  determined  to  help  him 
overcome  this  habit. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  last  dance.  Jane 
was  having  the  time  of  her  life,  dancing  first 
with  David,  then  with  Shep.  Dottie  was  also 
having  a  wonderful  time,  enjoying  her  date 
immensely,  while  feeling  very  proud  of  her 
initiative  in  urging  Jane  to  co-operate  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Bowdoin  Date  Bureau.  After  all, 
it  wasn't  an  indecent  thing  to  do — one 
couldn't  help  it  if  one  didn't  know  a  Bowdoin 
man,  could  one?  She  was  also  a  little  peeved 
at  her  roommate.  Why  had  she  practically 
deserted  Shep  for  his  sad  mistake  of  a  brother? 

"Do  you  crave  a  breath  of  oxygen?"  whis- 
pered Trapper,  leading  her  to  the  porch. 
Dottie  nodded,  and  they  wandered  outside 
into  the  coolness  of  the  May  evening.  Dottie 
was  busy  wondering  how  to  wangle  his  fra- 
ternity pin  away  from  his  vest  when  she  espied 
the  white  dress  of  her  roommate  in  the  far 
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corner  of  the  veranda.    Beside  her  gleamed 
the  starched  shirt  of  a  tuxedo. 

"Oh  my  gosh,"  whispered  Dottie  sorrow- 
fully. "Can't  she  see  that  David  is  only  play- 
ing on  her  sympathies,  that  he's  just  a  good- 
for-nothing?" 

"Love  is  blind,  baby,"  answered  Trapper. 
They  moved  a  little  closer  to  the  other  couple, 
hiding  in  the  shadows. 

"Ohhh,"  breathed  Dottie,  "he's  hanging  his 
pin  on  her,  and  she's  taking  it." 

"To  bad,"  said  Trapper,  "you  know — " 

"Shhh,"  interrupted  Dottie,  "they're  going 
back  to  the  dance.  Heavens!"  she  gasped  as 
the  two  figures  came  closer.  "It  isn't  Dave 
with  her  at  all.    It's  Shep!" 

Peggy  Goodrich 
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Little  Old  Lady 

OW  she  is  dead,  and  all  those  who 
know  her  vow  they  will  live  in 
her  pattern." 

The  little  old  lady  about  whom  this  was 
said  was  the  most  cheerful  soul  on  earth.  At 
an  early  age  she  left  her  native  Ireland,  and 
came  to  America  to  brighten  the  life  of  a 
lonely  aunt.  Her  radiant  character  was  des- 
tined to  cheer  many  people.  While  still  a  girl 
she  married  a  young  Irish  lad  and  patiently 
bore  him  ten  children. 

With  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
running  a  household,  she  was  never  too  tired 
or  too  busy  to  love  each  child  and  spend  some 
time  on  his  religious  education.  Her  faith  in 
God  carried  her  invincibly  through  the  pain 
and  suffering  she  experienced  as  old  age  crept 
upon  her.  In  her  last  years  she  refused  to 
have  a  constant  companion,  as  her  family 
wished,  preferring  to  remain  alone  and  seek 
God  as  her  refuge  in  times  of  stress  and  need. 

Her  faith  and  philosophy  influenced  every- 
one around  her.  Neighbors  sought  her  advice 
and  wise  counsel.  She  seemed  to  clarify  each 
problem  and  its  solution  by  mixing  one  part 
of  advice  to  two  parts  of  Irish  wit  and  humor. 
If  you  needed  a  little  money  quickly,  she  had 
a  small  glass  bank  in  her  pantry  which  would 
help  you  out. 

Although  she  assisted  everyone,  her  family 
came  first.  As  her  children  married,  she  said 
it  was  not  like  losing  them,  but  like  adding 
new  sons  and  daughters  to  her  family.  Sons, 
daughters,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchil- 
dren were  all  drawn  happily  into  the  devoted 
group  which  congregated  at  her  house  on 
holidays.  No  amount  of  noise,  confusion,  or 
mischief  disturbed  this  little  lady.  It  was  a 
source  of  inexplicable  joy  to  see  her  family 
gather  around  the  old  piano  to  sing  with  all 
their  hearts  the  old  songs,  always  closing  with 
God  be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again. 

Her  tireless  hands  were  often  busy  knitting 
or  embroidering  the  many  beautiful  things 
which  she  gave  to  her  friends  and  her  family. 
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Each  time  you  use  a  hand-embroidered  pillow 
slip,  you  see  in  your  mind's  eye  that  slightly 
bent  figure,  dressed  in  black,  sitting  in  a 
rocker  near  the  window  watching  the  birds, 
the  flowers,  and  the  passers-by. 

But  now  she  has  passed  on  to  the  land  of 
rest  and  peace.  All  those  who  knew  her  vow 
they  will  live  in  her  pattern.  Time  may  dim 
the  memory  of  such  a  promise,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  so  magnificent  a  character  has 
made,  upon  the  lives  of  all  those  who  knew 
her,  a  deep  and  permanent  impression. 

Marjorie  Ray 


First  Love  —  and  Last 

RUTH  fondly  fingered  the  worn  pages  of 
her  five-year  diary,  and  smiled  to  her- 
self as  she  thought  how  much  fun  it 
had  been  to  confide  and  to  share  with  this 
little  leather  friend  her  darkest  secrets  and  her 
innermost  thoughts.  How  many  things  had 
happened  since  their  first  talk  that  New  Year's 
Day  five  years  ago— And  now  she  sat,  with 
pen  in  hand,  ready  to  fill  the  last  little  space 
that  was  left,  somehow  reluctant  to  write 
these  words  that  would  be  her  last  ones.   She 


laid  the  pen  on  the  table  beside  her,  and 
began  to  scan  the  pages  that  revealed  so  many 
highlights  of  her  life,  pages  that  held  almost 
every  thought  and  experience  that  had  come 
to  her  in  these  five  long  years. 

It  was  New  Year's  Eve.  How  different  from 
that  memorable  night  five  years  ago!  She  had 
gone  to  a  party  at  Carolyn  Cushing's  luxuri- 
ous home  in  Montclaire,  and  it  was  there  she 
had  met  Tom  Shepherd.  Funny  how  the 
events  of  one  evening  can  have  so  strong  an 
effect  on  one's  entire  life! 

She  remembered  how  her  powder  blue  dress 
became  her  slim  figure,  and  how  satisfied  she 
had  been  with  the  reflection  in  her  full  length 
mirror.  Her  eyes  had  seemed  especially  blue 
that  night,  and  her  soft  brown  hair,  brushed 
carefully  into  a  thick,  shining  roll,  had  made 
a  fitting  frame  for  her  lovely  face.  Ruth  knew 
she  was  lovely,  and  realized,  that  New  Year's 
Eve,  that  more  than  one  of  Carolyn's  stylish 
friends  had  envied  her  beauty.  She  had  al- 
ways been  popular  wherever  she  went,  but 
had  never  been  "rushed"  quite  as  much  as 
on  this  particular  occasion.  And  yet,  these 
thoughts  had  come  after  it  was  all  over,  for 
she  had  been  completely  immune  to  the 
shower  of  compliments  and  invitations  that 
had  come  from  her  gentlemen  admirers— im- 
mune that  is,  to  all  but  one. 

She  had  endured,  rather  half-heartedly,  the 
numerous  introductions  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  and 
found  herself  getting  terribly  bored  with  the 
same  old  routine,  when  suddenly  she'd  heard 
someone  say  not  "How  do  you  do?"  or 
"Pleased  to  meet  you",  but, 

"Hello,  Ruthie!  Hope  you  haven't  prom- 
ised the  next  dance,  'cause  some  poor  fellow 
will  be  awfully  disappointed  if  you  have!" 
Ruth  raised  her  large  blue  eyes  to  meet  his 
dark  brown  ones,  and  afterwards  marveled  at 
how  much  she  had  taken  in,  in  the  short 
minute  that  she  held  them  there.  His  hair 
was  very  dark,  and  one  curl  fell  persistently 
on  his  strong,  straight  forehead.  His  firm 
mouth  did  not  even  suggest  a  smile,  but  his 
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eyes  danced  with  mischief,  and  Ruth  knew 
that  he  was  laughing  inwardly  at  her  scruti- 
nizing stare.  She  decided,  with  this  first  fleet- 
ing glance,  that  he  was  the  nicest  looking  per- 
son she  had  ever  seen. 

She  remembered  how  nervous  and  funny 
she  had  felt  inside,  and  how  she'd  hoped  he 
wouldn't  notice.  Nervously  twisting  her  little 
chiffon  handkerchief  around  her  red  lipped 
fingers,  she  had  smiled  and  said, 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Shepherd.  The  next  dance 
was  spoken  for  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
evening,  and  I  just  couldn't 

"Oh,  but  you  must!"  he  interrupted,  and 
almost  before  she  knew  what  was  happening, 
Ruth  was  swept  off  toward  the  center  of  the 
dance  floor,  and  close  in  Tom's  arms  she  had 
danced  not  only  one,  but  many  of  the  dances 
that  followed. 

He  had  driven  her  home  in  his  little  road- 
ster. Ruth  knew  she  would  always  remember 
that  ride.  They  had  said  very  little,  but  how 
contented  and  secure  she  had  felt;  and  how 
she  had  marveled  at  the  easy,  skillful  way 
Tom  had  guided  the  little  car  in  and  out 
of  traffic.  She  remembered  how  young  and 
boyish  he  had  looked  as  he  stood  on  her 
front  door  steps,  grinning  down  at  her. 

"We've  gotta  start  the  New  Year  right, 
Ruthie,"  he  had  said,  laughing  a  little  at  his 
own  seriousness.  "Tonight  was  just  the  pref- 
ace. What  say  we  start  the  first  chapter  to- 
morrow afternoon  at  the  snow  carnival?" 

"Suits,"  she  had  said,  so  calmly  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  sense  the  noisy  clamor 
that  his  words  set  up  inside  her.  After  she 
had  closed  the  door  behind  her,  she  had  run 
to  the  window,  and  pressed  her  nose  against 
the  pane,  to  watch  the  funny  little  car  jog 
down  the  street. 

Those  first  two  weeks  had  been  so  perfect. 
They  had  laughed  so  much,  and  had  been  so 
happy!  Then  she  came  to  the  night  where 
she  had  confessed  to  the  little  diary  how  much 
in  love  they  were,  and  that  Tom  had  asked 
her  to  marry  him.  Ruth  stopped  here,  and 
looked  across  the  desk  at  Tom's  picture.    His 


dark  eyes  smiled  into  hers,  and  it  seemed 
almost  as  though  he  were  trying  to  comfort 
her  with  the  tender  look  that  shone  behind 
his  warm  grin. 

"We  could  have  been  so  happy,  dear!"  she 
said  aloud,  as  a  big  tear  rolled  down  over  the 
delicate  curve  of  her  cheek,  and  splashed 
unnoticed  in  her  lap. 

In  the  pages  that  followed,  Ruth  watched 
the  tiny  spark  of  jealousy  on  her  father's  part 
develop  into  a  flame  that  blazed  with  hatred. 
She  had  never  known  anyone  could  hate  like 
that,  and  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  under- 
stand what  caused  this  sudden  change  in 
her  father's  attitude.  She  had  known  that 
her  father  was  a  little  intolerant  of  religions 
other  than  his  own,  but  she  hadn't  realized 
that  because  Tom  was  of  a  different  faith 
than  she,  her  father  would  let  that  difference 
lead  him  to  hate  so  completely  the  man  she 
loved.  Tom  and  she  had  discussed  the  matter, 
and  had  decided  that  such  a  thing  could  not 
possibly  have  any  bearing  on  their  happiness. 
However;  Ruth's  father  thought  differently, 
and  the  time  came  when  he  forbade  her  to 
see  Tom  again.  She  had  pleaded  with  him, 
and  begged  him  to  see  reason,  but  no  amount 
of  words  could  or  would  change  his  mind. 

It  had  been  such  a  hard  decision  for  her 
to  makel  She  loved  her  father  more  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world,  and  before  she  had 
met  Tom  they  had  been  together  almost  every 
minute.  She  knew  he  really  believed  that 
two  people  of  different  faiths  could  never  be 
happy  together. 

"All  right,  Daddy,"  she  had  said,  "all  my 
life  I've  been  asking  things  of  you,  and  you've 
never  refused  me  anything.  You've  sacrificed 
more  than  a  little  to  make  me  happy;  and  yet 
I  can  never  remember  your  asking  me  for 
anything.  Now  that  you  have,  there's  not 
very  much  for  me  to  do,  but  what  you  ask. 
It  seems  like  such  a  big  thing,  Daddy,  and 
it's  going  to  be  so  awfully  hard!" 

"That's  my  good  little  girl,"  he  had  whis- 
pered   huskily.     "You're    very    young    yet, 
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Ruthie,  and  before  you  know  it  someone  else 
will  come  along  to  make  you  forget  that  boy." 

Ruth  lived  again  the  emptiness  of  the  days 
that  followed  as  she  read  the  meaningless 
words  she  had  written  in  her  little  diary. 
Three  weeks  of  loneliness  and  heartache  were 
recorded  here,  and  Ruth  knew  that  nothing 
could  ever  dim  the  vivid  memory  she  had  of 
them. 

And  then  she  had  realized  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  keep  her  promise  to  her 
father.  She  had  written  to  Tom,  and  they 
had  arranged  to  see  each  other.  For  almost 
a  year  they  kept  up  their  secret  rendezvous. 
Her  father  had  been  in  complete  ignorance 
of  this,  and  as  Ruth  read  over  the  words  she 
had  written  after  each  of  these  dates,  she 
realized  that  it  was  in  seeing  Tom  this  way 
that  she  had  made  her  mistake. 

She  quickly  scanned  the  pages  until  she 
came  to  the  place  where  she  had  confided  to 
the  little  diary  the  events  of  that  unhappy  day 
—the  day  her  father  had  come  to  her  room 
and  said, 

"Ruth,  ever  since  the  day  you  were  born, 
I've  trusted  and  believed  in  you.  My  whole 
world  has  been  built  around  you,  and  now 
suddenly  that  world  has  collapsed  at  my 
feet.  Last  night  your  mother  and  I  saw  you 
and  Tom  Shepherd  at  the  Club  Morocco. 
It's  a  little  hard  to  take,  dear,  because  when 
someone  has  loved  and  believed  in  another 
for  so  long,  it's  not  very  pleasant  to  find  out 
all  of  a  sudden  that  none  of  that  love  and 
respect  has  been  returned!  Your  mother  and 
I  know  now  that  Tom  means  more  to  you 
than  we,  and,  even  worse,  we  can  see  that  our 
efforts  to  develop  our  little  girl  into  the  kind 
of  a  woman  we  want  have  failed." 

Ruth  remembered  how  her  father's  steady 
grey  eyes  had  searched  hers,  as  if  pleading  for 
her  to  say  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  she  had 
not  been  deceiving  him  at  all.  She  remem- 
bered how  hard  it  had  been  for  her  to  meet 
that  searching  gaze,  and  how  uncomfortable 
and  small  she  had  felt. 

"There's  not  much  left  for  me  to  say,"  she 


had  whispered.  And  then— "I  do  feel  like 
such  a  heel,  Daddy!  Loving  Tom  has  made 
me  forget  the  debt  I  owe  you,  and  if,  by 
giving  him  up  I  can  make  you  and  Mother 
as  happy  as  you've  tried  to  make  me,  I  guess 
that's  the  only  thing  I  can  do.  I  can't  bear 
to  see  you  look  like  that,  Daddyl  Please  be- 
lieve me  when  I  promise  you  that  I  won't 
see  Tom  again." 

"I'm  proud  of  you,  Ruthie."  Her  father 
had  smiled.  "I  would  never  ask  you  to  do 
this  thing  if  I  didn't  believe  with  my  whole 
heart  that  it  is  for  your  own  best  interest. 
You  must  see  Tom  once  again  and  tell  him 
what  you  have  decided,  because  it's  only  fair 
that  he  should  hear  it  from  you." 

And  so  one  event  had  led  to  another  until 
the  night  she  had  said  goodbye  to  Tom. 

"I'll  always  love  you,  Ruthie,"  Tom  had 
told  her.  "This  seems  like  such  a  little  thing 
to  keep  us  apart.    Maybe  some  day " 

"No,  Tom,"  Ruth  had  interrupted,  "it's 
going  to  be  hard,  but  we've  got  to  stick  to  it. 
I  can't  hurt  Dad  again.  I  have  always  valued 
his  judgment,  and  he  has  always  been  right. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  I  could  never  be  happy, 
knowing  how  strongly  he  disapproves." 

"All  right,  Ruthie.  Looks  like  we've  written 
the  last  chapter  of  our  story.  It  isn't  the  kind 
of  ending  I  expected.  Well,  maybe  our  hap- 
piness just  came  all  in  a  bunch."  How  well 
she  remembered  those  words! 

Ruth  gently  closed  the  cover  of  her  five- 
year  diary,  and  laid  it  back  in  its  tissue-lined 
box.  Suddenly,  with  the  realization  that  she 
could  no  longer  pour  out  her  troubles  to  its 
gilt-edged  pages,  she  felt  more  lonely  than 
ever.  Flinging  herself  across  her  wide  feather 
bed,  she  began  to  cry  bitterly. 

How  often  since  that  parting  had  she  cried 
just  as  she  was  crying  now!  How  many  times 
had  she  felt  that  she  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  how  hard  she  had  had  to  fight  off  the 
temptation  to  write  to  Tom.  Her  father  had 
tried  even  harder  after  that  to  make  up  for 
his  part  in  causing  what  he  had  considered 
her  temporary  grief  but  his  efforts  had  been 
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in  vain.   He  had  been  wrong;  there  had  been 
no  other  man  who  could  make  her  forget. 

For  the  hundredth  time  she  raised  her  tear- 
streaked  eyes  toward  Tom's  picture;  for  the 
hundredth  time  she  saw  those  eyes  which 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  console  her;  in  the 
depth  of  her  heart  a  choked  voice  kept  re- 
peating, "Maybe  some  day " 

Doris  Cheney 


NEWS  FLASHES 

Sept.  11— New  students  register— strange  faces, 
new  rooms,  excited  roommates. 

Sept.  72— Stunt  night— they  let  themselves  go! 

Sept.  73— Squeals  of  delight— hilarious  chatter 
as  seniors  reunite. 

Sept.  14— First  Vespers— the  juniors  awed;  the 
seniors  duly  inspired. 

Sept.  75— School  officially  opened— a  happy 
group  of  512  strong! 

Sept.  19— Assembly  with  Dean  Rand— Page  19 
in  the  Blue  Book— permissions,  you  know! 

Sept.  251— Mr.  Ordway  with  his  visions  of  his- 
toric trips-to-be. 

Oct.  6— "Well,  my  goodness!"  Senior  class 
officers  introduced  at  Bragdon's  formal 
dinner. 

Oct.  7-Salem-Marblehead  trip— the  historic 
with  a  touch  of  the  hilarious. 

Oct.  8— "Come  in,  come  in!"— open  house  at 
Gardner  and  Cushing. 

Oct.  9— New  members  of  Dramatic  Club  im- 
pressed by  silent  "Charlie  Chaplin"  film 
—but  more  impressed  by  refreshments. 
Oct.  70— Another  trip— this  time  to  California 
in  one-half  hour  via  Dr.  Hannay  and  his 
color  movies. 
Oct.   12— Bless    Columbus— what  a  weekend! 
Oct.  75— Mid  informality  and  awe— Trustees 

meet  and  dine  at  Lasell. 
Oct.   16— Mmmm— more   Open   House.    This 

time  Dillingham,  Clark,  and  Briggs. 
Oct.  21— Enthusiastic  greetings  and  hats  off  to 
our    friend   of   fact    and    fancy— Robert 
Frost. 


Oct.  23— And  if  Columbus  hadn't  stubbed  his 
toe  on  Plymouth  Rock,  we  would  have 
missed  our  Plymouth  trip. 

Oct.  25— Sweetly  swinging  sisters  surprise  scads 
at  Saddle  Shoe  Shuffle. 

Oct.  29— But  more!  Carpenter,  Pickard,  Conn, 
Chandler— Open  House. 

Nov.  3— "Watch  the  birdie!"— and  the  entire 
school  has  its  photo  snapped. 

Nov.  72— But  what  an  appetizing  afternoon! 
Woodland  Park  and  Open  House. 

Nov.  14-15— Fifteen-minute  intermission— just 
for  applause.  "Jane  Eyre"  successfully 
presented  by  Dramatic  Club. 

Nov.  20— Just  looking  forward  to  Thanksgiv- 
ing. And  remember— after  the  big  day, 
don't  tell  your  friends  about  your  indi- 
gestion. "How  are  you?"  is  a  greeting, 
not  a  question. 

Patricia  Durant 
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Abbott,  Harriett   Priscilla,  Berlin,  New   Hampshire 
Aguglia,  Alathea  Marie,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
Aguiar,   Elsie   Souza,  Swansea,   Massachusetts 
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Alexander,  Gail   Elizabeth,  Orange,  Massachusetts 
Alexander,  Miriam  Joyce,  Arlington,  Massachusetts 
Allard,  Marjorie  Elizabeth,  Essex,  Connecticut 
Allen,  Elizabeth  Skinner,  White  Plains,  New  York 
Allen,  Mary  June,  Deep  River,  Connecticut 
Allyn,  Marjorie  Louise,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Anderson,  Lura  May,  Bronxville,  New  York 
Anderson,  Marilyn  Dorothy,  South  Dartmouth,  Massa- 
chusetts 
Annino,  Dorothy  Teresa,  Medford,  Massachusetts 
Annis,  Patricia  Evelyn,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Anson,  Ruth   Solveig,  Needham,  Massachusetts 
Anthony,  Elizabeth  Harriet,  West  Newton,  Massachu- 
setts 
Argento,  Margaret  Mary,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Armstrong,  Shirley,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
Atno,  J.  LaVerne,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 
Austin,  Cynthia   Grace,   Dorchester,   Massachusetts 
Bacon,  Jeannette,  Winchester,   Massachusetts 
Baninger,  Gertrude  Louise,   Bristol,  Connecticut 
Bannon,  Laura  May,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
Barnes,  Jean,  Milton,  Massachusetts 
Barrow,  Elizabeth,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 
Barry,  Margaret  Marie,  Waterbury,  Connecticut 
Barry,  Margaret  Mary,  Marblehead,  Massachusetts 
Bartlett,  Miriam   Ann,  Manchester  Depot,  Vermont 
Bates,  Isabel   Pratt,  Manchester,  New   Hampshire 
Becker,  Lynette  Evans,  Springville,  New  York 
Beebe,  Frances   Mae,  Newport,  Vermont 
Beers,  Marion  Jane,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
Behrle,  Jean  Katherine,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 
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Bender,  Winnifred  Eunice,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 
Bennett,  Jane,  Needham  Heights,  Massachusetts 
Bentley,  Dorothy  Ellen,  Dover,  Massachusetts 
Berkman,  Barbara,  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania 
Bernheim,  Darthia  Purcell,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts 
Betty,  M.  Jean,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
Birch,  Barbara,  Arlington,  Massachusetts 
Bixby,  Patricia  Ruth,  Barre,  Vermont 
Bond,  Mildred  Elizabeth,  Albany,  New  York 
Bosche,  Jean  Woods,  West  Medford,  Massachusetts 
Bosworth,  Margaret  Mae,  East  Woodstock,  Connecticut 
Bottomley,  Mary  Phillips,  Burlington,  Vermont 
Bowlend,  Ruth,  Rockville  Centre,  New  York 
Boyce,  Carolyn  Katheryn,  Montdair,  New  Jersey 
Bracher,  Doris  Ellen,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Bradley,  Barbara  Mae,  Peabody,  Massachusetts 
Bragg,  Charlotte  Sessions,  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 
Brigham,  Vivien  Jean,  Arlington,  Massachusetts 
Brock,  Jean  Eleanora,  Hamden,  Connecticut 
Brumond,  Carol  Ruth,  Tarrytown,  New  York 
Buchholtz,  Helen  Avis,  Batavia,  New  York 
Buehl,  Doris  Eloise,  East  Aurora,  New  York 
Bull,   Margaret,  Fitchburg,   Massachusetts 
Burge,  Mary  Marjorie,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Burns,  Carol   Elizabeth,  Shelton,  Connecticut 
Burroughs,  Jean,  Sherborn,  Massachusetts 
Burt,  Phyllis  Allen,  Kent,  Ohio 
Butler,  M.  LaVange,  Schenectady,  New  York 
Campbell,  Nancy  Lee,   Marblehead,  Massachusetts 
Campbell,  Patricia,  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey 
Carrington,  Ann  Fairfax,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 
Carson,  Alberta,  Lexington,  Massachusetts 
Carter,  Ruth  Virginia,  Westfield,  New  Jersey 
Cass,  Anne  Marie,  Waban,  Massachusetts 
Caulfield,  Marguerite,  Waban,  Massachusetts 
Chamberlin,  Mary,  Natick,  Massachusetts 
Chapin,  Fay  Eleanor,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Chapin,  Priscilla,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Cherry,  June  Macrae,  Scarsdale,  New  York 
Chertof,  Geraldine  Hyla,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Church,  Frances  Tilden,  South  Hanover,  Massachusetts 
Cizek,  Helen  Pauline,  Binghamton,  New  York 
Clancy,  Adrienne  Elizabeth,  Lynn,  Massachusetts 
Clark,  Helen  Dorothy,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Clauson,  Marjorie  Ann,  Waterville,  Maine 
Collester,  Barbara  Jane,  Newton  Highlands,  Massachu- 
setts 
Collins,  Elizabeth  Virginia,  Weymouth,  Massachusetts 
Collyer,  Velma  Louise,  North  Weymouth,  Massachu- 
setts 
Combs,  Elizabeth   Maurine,  Uniontown,   Pennsylvania 
Coniaris,  Mary  Constance,  Milford,  Massachusetts 
Conlon,  Eleanor  Marie,  Bradford,  Massachusetts 
Cook,  Louise  Franklin,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island 
Cook,  Marcella  Jane,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 
Cooper,  Helen  Burdich,  South   Natick,   Massachusetts 
Corey,  Marcia  Smith,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island 
Costes,  Olga  Jeanne,  Gloversville,  New  York 
Coughlin,  Marion  Janet,  Swampscott,  Massachusetts 
Countie,  Rosemary,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
Courtois,  Constance  Adrienne,  Watertown,  Massachu- 
setts 
Crawford,  Louise  Alexander,  Flushing,  New  York 
Crehan,  Eileen  Barbara,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
Cremmen,  Mary  Phyllis,  Milton,  Massachusetts 
Crocker,  Barbara  Elizabeth,  Sharon,  Massachusetts 
Cronin,  Carol    E.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 
Crosson,  Margaret  Mary,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
Crowell,  Marilyn  Frances,  Brockton,  Massachusetts 
Crumb,  Marilyn  Parsons,  Forestville,  Connecticut 


Cunningham,   Virginia    Mae,    Wellesley   Hills,   Massa- 
chusetts 
Cushman,  Elizabeth  Jane,  Yonkers,  New  York 
Davenport,  Eleanor  Ruth,  Norwood,  Massachusetts 
Davis,  Elizabeth  Tompkins,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
Dawson,  Marguerite  T.,  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Dawson,  Shirley  Margaret,  Norwood,  Massachusetts 
,  De  Conto,  Claire  Marie,  West  Medford,  Massachusetts 
Demaree,  Janice  Mort,  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts 
Demeter,  Nicolette,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Dempsey,  Ruth  Catherine,  Westfield,  New  Jersey 
Dernier,  Barbara  Anne,  White  Plains,  New  York 
DeStefaiio,  Norma  Gloria,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
Dewar,  Jean  Perley,  Medford,   Massachusetts 
Dieckman,   Wilma   Helen,   Woodhaven,   Long   Island, 

New  York 
DiTullio,  Clara  Corinne,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
Dobson,  Jessie  Alice,  Northampton,   Massachusetts 
Dobson,  Mary  Clynika,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 
Donoghue,  Carol  Joan,  Flushing,  New  York 
Dows,  Marjorie  Louise,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Duerr,  Elizabeth  Mary,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 
Dugdale,  Dawn  Elaine,  Noroton  Heights,  Connecticut 
Dunbar,  Mary  Frances,  Chile,  South  America 
Dungan,   Mary  Barbara,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Dungan,  Ruth  Gloria,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Durant,  Patricia  Harrison,  Lionville,  Chester  County, 

Pennsylvania 
Easterly,  Eleanor  Jane,  Gloversville,  New  York 
Edmiston,   Phyllis  Ruth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Edwards,  Barbara  Marion,  Bristol,  Connecticut 
Edwards,  Elizabeth  Ann,  Huntington,  New  York 
Edwards,  Gay,  Freeport,  New  York 
Egglefield,  Shirley,  Elizabethtown,  New  York 
Elion,  Helen  Deborah,  New  London,  Connecticut 
Elliott,  Nancy  Lorraine,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 
Emery,  Margaret  M.,  Medford,  Massachusetts 
Ermilio,  Gloria  Catherine,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Evans,  Elaine  Ruth,  Lexington,  Massachusetts 
Fanget,  Constance  Jane,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Farnsworth,  Mary  Jane,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Farrand,   Henrietta   Atwater,   Bloomfield,   New   Jersey 
Feinberg,  Sybil  Frances,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Fern,  Doris  Louise,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 
Ferrell,  Jean  Adelaide,  Waterville,  Maine 
Field,  Gloria,  Andover,  Massachusetts 
Finn,  Bernadette  Louise,  Milton,  Massachusetts 
Finn,  Kathleen  Marie,  Milton,  Massachusetts 
Fisch,  Helen  Margaret,  Schenectady,  New  York 
Fisher,  Mary  Ann,  New  Martinsville,  West  Virginia 
Foeley,  Judith  Ann,  Auburndale,   Massachusetts 
Foering,  June  Wilbur,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 
Forbes,  Sarah  Terry,  East  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Franklin,  Mary  Elene,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont 
Fraser,   Mildred   Shepherd,   University    City,   Missouri 
Freeman,  Louise  Amanda,  Newton  Centre,  Massachu- 
setts 
Gaddis,  Maxine  Susan,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Gaines,  Amedee   Villeroy,  Newton  Centre,  Massachu- 
setts 
Gamble,  Caroline,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Gardner,  Yvonne  Ann,  Middletown,  New  York 
Gately,  Marguerite,  Needham,  Massachusetts 
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Gibson,  Virginia  Lorraine,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
Gilbert,  Ruth  Amelia,  Norwich,  Connecticut 
Glassbrook,  Jane  Louise,  Glens  Falls,  New  York 
Glenn,  Helen  Jean,  Scotia,  New  York 
Gloeckler,  Mary  Louise,  Barneveld,  New  York 
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Godfrey,  Dorothea   Furman,   Schenectady,   New   York 
Goldsmith,  Margaret  Sarah,   Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  New 

York 
Good,  Marie  Louise,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
Goodman,  Mary  Jane,  Westfield,  New  Jersey 
Gorton,  Elizabeth  Hale,  Glastonbury,  Connecticut 
Gorton,  Nancy  Newell,  Glastonbury,  Connecticut 
Graham,  Elizabeth  Terry,  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island 
Graham,  Dorothy  Emily,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
Graybill,  Valeria  Gertrude,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 
Greenhalgh,  Barbara   Louise,  Delmar,  New  York 
Grilli,  Filomena  Rita,  Roslindale,  Massachusetts 
Gullett,  Jeanne  Mitchell,  Decatur,  Illinois 
Gunning,  Patricia  Jane,  Arlington,  Massachusetts 
Hall,  Charlotte  Ann,  Maplewood,  New  Jersey 
Hall,   Elizabeth   George,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
Hall,  Jean  Palmer,  Simsbury,  Connecticut 
Hammarstrom,   Marie,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Hand,  Jacquelyn  Lorraine,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 
Hardy,  Jean  Hamer,  North  Adams,  Massachusetts 
Harney,  Dorothy  Frances,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts 
Harrington,  Edith  Louise,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 
Harris,  Beverly,  Lyndon  Center,  Vermont 
Haskell,  Anne  Elisabeth,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire 
Hatfield,  Alison  Lent,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
Hayes,  Nancy  Lee,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 
Hayton,  Barbara  Myles,  Westminster,  Massachusetts 
Heckel,    Elizabeth    Martha,    Massapequa,    L.    L,    New 

York 
Henry,  Jean  Marguerite,  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 
Henry,  Patricia  Bernadine,  Flushing,  New  York 
Heritage,  Fay  Verna,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania 
Herrmann,   Audrey   Louise,   Middletown,   Connecticut 
Hersey,  Marion  Lincoln,  Hingham,  Massachusetts 
Hickman,  Jane  Seal,  Wilmington,   Delaware 
Higson,  Dorothy  Lois,  Cranston,   Rhode  Island 
Hill,  Julia  Morton,  Bronxville,  New  York 
Hilts,  Winifred  Louise,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
Hobson,  Nina  Frances,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts 
Homan,  Anne  Lois,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 
Homan,  Margaret  Mary,  Rockville  Centre,  New  York 
Houghton,  Priscilla,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 
Hoyle,  Mary  Philomena,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
Huber,  Tevis   Gordon,  Wellesley,   Massachusetts 
Huhn,  Marie,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Humphrys,   Muriel    Augusta,   Wayland,   Massachusetts 
Hunter,  Isabelle  Alice,  Forge  Village,  Massachusetts 
Hunting,  Joan  Beresford,  Albany,  New  York 
Hurley,  Mary  V.,  Schenectady,  New  York 
Hutchison,  Elizabeth  Benson,  Newton   Centre,  Massa- 
chusetts 
Illingworth,  Christine  Elizabeth,  West  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts 
Irish,  Gene  Elizabeth,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 
Irving,  Doris  M.,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 
Isenberg,  Marilyn   Louise,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Jacobs,  Ethel   Elinor,  Brighton,  Massachusetts 
Jefferson,  Margaret  Theresa,  Champlain,  New  York 
Jewell,  Jean,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire 
Jewell,  Virginia  Ruth,  Newton  Highlands,  Massachu- 
setts 
Johnson,  Alma  Marion,  Millbury,  Massachusetts 
Johnson,   Grace   Marion,   Belmont,   Massachusetts 
Johnson,  Patricia  Anne,  Kinderhook,  New  York 
Johnson,  Phyllis,  Auburndale,   Massachusetts 
Jones,  Constance  Marie,  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 
Jones,  Joanne  Wyatt,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 
Jones,   Ruth  Lillian,  North  Adams,  Massachusetts 
Jordan,  Lillian  Ranlan,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Kattermann,  Helena  Marie,  Paterson,  New  Jersey 


Keefe,  Mary  Pauline,  Arlington,  Massachusetts 
Kelly,  Barbara,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
Kemp,  Elaine  Margaret,  Maplewood,  New  Jersey 
Kennedy,  Jessica  Stirling,  New  Britain,  Connecticut 
Kibbe,   Roberta   Alice,  Wellesley   Hills,   Massachusetts 
King,  Nancy  Elizabeth,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Kirk,  Hazel,  Port  Washington,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Kney,   Doris   Adele,    Rockville    Centre,    Long   Island, 

New  York 
Krehbiel,  Suzanne,   Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Kreider,  Arline  Mae,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Krenz,  Dorlise,   Peiping,  China 
Kuch,  Ruth   Marilyn,  East  Norwalk,  Connecticut 
Kuchler,  Elinor  White,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Lamb,  Doris  Ellen,  Great  Neck,  New  York 
Lange,  Florence  Elizabeth,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Langworthy,    Marjorie    Pendleton,    Manhasset,    Long 

Island,  New  York 
Lappen,  Mary  Louise,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 
Larsen,  Nancy  Ann,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
T.rvtip.  Lucille  Estelle.  Buffalo,  New  York 
Lawson,  Dorothy  Louisa,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Leach,  Doris,  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island 
Leavis,  Nancy  Witton,  Norwood,  Massachusetts 
Ledbetter,  Mary  Kathryn,  Newton  Centre,  Massachu- 
setts 
Leonard,  Barbara  Raye,  Newtown,  Connecticut 
Lewis,  Beatrice  Louise,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 
Libby,  Pauline  Beatrice,  Waterbury,  Connecticut 
Lincoln,  Priscilla   Rose,  Southville,  Massachusetts 
Lindsey,   Harriet,   Columbus,   Ohio 
Lingo,  Dorothy  Jane,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Lippert,  Edith  Margaret,  Locust  Valley,  New  York 
Litchfield,   Miriam   Ellen,  Scituate,   Massachusetts 
Littlefield,  Barbara  Frances,  Lynn,  Massachusetts 
Locke,  Joan  Constance,  Methuen,  Massachusetts 
Lothrop,   Clarice   Jane,   Orleans,   Vermont 
Lovett.  Jeanne  Anne,  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Lownds,  Barbara  Louise,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island 
Lucas,   Mary   Elizabeth,  Wellesley,   Massachusetts 
Lucey,  Ellen,  Natick,  Massachusetts 
Lutz,  Norma   Elizabeth,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
Lynch,  Anne  Marie,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
Lynch,  Constance  Dee,  Concord,  Massachusetts 
Lyons,  Edna  Smith,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine 
Lyons,  Gloria  Maria,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts 
McAvoy,   Elizabeth  Anne,  Windsor,  Connecticut 
McCaul,   Marjorie  Jean,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
McCraw,  Joan  Mina,  North  Adams,  Massachusetts 
McDowell,  Barbara  Louise,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
McDuff,    Madeleine    Claudia,    Auburndale,    Massachu- 
setts 
McDuff,   Shirlev   Barbara,   Auburndale,    Massachusetts 
McGar,  Ethel  Elizabeth,  Bristol,  Connecticut 
McGrath,  Josephine  Ann,  Brighton,  Massachusetts 
McGrory,   Kathleen   Genevieve,   Lexington,   Massachu- 
setts 
McKendry,  Marilyn  Orr,  New  Canaan,  Connecticut 
McKenna,  Arline   Mary,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
McKenzie,   Edythe    Margaret,   Marblehead,   Massachu- 
setts 
McKenzie,  Natalie,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
McMahon,  Shirley  May,  Morrisville,  Vermont 
McManus,    Elaine    Elizabeth.    Medford,    Massachusetts 
McMullan.  Elizabeth  Margaret,  Chefoo,  North  China 
Macdonald,  Jean   Elizabeth,  Summit,  New  Jersey 
Mackenzie,  Jessie,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
MacNeil,   Anne.   Wellesley    Hills,    Massachusetts 
Maddock,  Martha  Marie,  Southampton,  New  York 
Magee,  Elizabeth  Katherine,  Brunswick,  Maine 
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Maguire,  Estelle,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Makant,   Glenna   Dow,   Attleboro,   Massachusetts 
Mallory,   Mary   Ely,   Douglaston,   Long  Island,  N.   Y. 
Manchester,     Lorraine     Fenney,     Newton     Highlands, 

Massachusetts 
Mangels,  Anita,  South  Ozone  Park,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 
Manning,   Barbara    Louise,   Salem,   Massachusetts 
Marble,   Grace    Elizabeth,    Hyde    Park,    Massachusetts 
Marr,  Dorothy  Frances,  Bayside,  New  York 
Martin,  Alma  Bartlett,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire 
Martin,   Gloria  Joyce,   Newton   Center,   Massachusetts 
Mason,  Ann  Christy,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
Maxwell,   Patricia   Ellen,   Roslindale,   Massachusetts 
Mazmanian,  Ann  Claire,  Arlington,   Massachusetts 
Mehrhof,  Muriel   Louise,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 
Metzger,  Mary  Ellen,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 
Meymaris,  Enid,  Natick,  Massachusetts 
Meyrowitz,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 
Millard,  Eleanor,  Waban,   Massachusetts 
Miller,  Sue  Harriet,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mitchell,  Dorothy  Jane,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
Moffett,   Eloise   Jean,  Oakland,  Illinois 
Molinar,   Bettie  Jane,  Darien,  Connecticut 
Moller,  Joan,   West   Medford,   Massachusetts 
Mondello,   Nazarene   C,    Medford,   Massachusetts 
Monge,   Nathalie   Agnes,   Greenwood,   Massachusetts 
Montgomery,    Janet    Downs,    Belmont,    Massachusetts 
Moore,  Elizabeth  Ann,  Staunton,  Virginia 
Moore,  Margot  Grant,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Moran,  Alice  Kathryn,  Nashua,  New   Hampshire 
Morrison,  Catherine,  Albany,  New  York 
Morrison,  Judith  Ina,  Torrington,  Connecticut 
Mosher,  Dorothy  Ann,  Albany,  New  York 
Mosher,  Sabra  Ruth,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
Muehlberg,  Metta  Victoria,  Montclair,  New  Jersey 
Musser,  Annamary,   Peterborough,  New   Hampshire 
Naeher,  Suzanne,  East  Aurora,  New  York 
Nannery,   Katherine  Frances,  Lynn,  Massachusetts 
Neale,   Cynthia   Arlene,   Natick,    Massachusetts 
Nelson,  Jane,  Portland,  Maine 

Nelson,  Marcia  Frances,  Whitinsville,  Massachusetts 
Nelson,    Phyllis    Eleanor,   Framingham,    Massachusetts 
Nettel,  Nancy  Augusta,  Leominster,  Massachusetts 
Newkirk,  Barbara  Winifred,  Lake  Orion,  Michigan 
Newton,   Barbara  Jean,  Wollaston,   Massachusetts 
Nichols,  Ruby  Mae,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 
Nickersori,  Helen  Gorham,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 
Nolan,  Claire  Regina,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Nolan,  Sally  Marie,  North  Quincy,  Massachusetts 
Northrup,   Winifred,   Belmont,    Massachusetts 
Norwell,  Jane  Marie,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 
Nurkiewicz,  Evelyn  Constance,  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 

New  York 
Nutt,  Jean  Ann,  Patterson,  New  Jersey 
Nye,  Geraldine  Frost,  North  Haven,  Connecticut 
O'Connor,  Doris  Marie,  South  Weymouth,  Massachu- 
setts 
O'Connor,  Elizabeth  Muriel,  Needham,  Massachusetts 
O'Connor,   Louise  Mae,  Dennisport,  Massachusetts 
O'Neil,  Amy  Theresa,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Oram,  Ruth   Isabelle,  South   Portland,   Maine 
O'Rourke,  Jane   Frances,   Danvers,   Massachusetts 
Osborn,   Lee,   Cambridge,   Massachusetts 
Palmer,   Muriel   Saidee,   West   Newton,   Massachusetts 
Pangborn,  Martha  Jane,  Rye,  New  York 
Patten,   Patty,  Sterling,   Massachusetts 
Patterson,   Anne   Laura,   Lowell,   Massachusetts 
Payne,  Carol  Burnett,  Westfield,  New  Jersey 
Pearson,   Barbara   Smith,   Waltham,   Massachusetts 
Pechilis,  Florence,  Brockton,  Massachusetts 


Pendleton,  Persis   Sawyer,  Methuen,  Massachusetts 
Perkins,  Shirley  Irene,  Forge  Village,  Massachusetts 
Perott,  Esther  Juanita,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Perry,  Jean,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 
Petterson,  Elizabeth  Louise,  Marblehead,  Massachusetts 
Philbrook,   Ann,   Detroit,   Michigan 
Phillips,  Florence  Jean,  Southbridge,   Massachusetts 
Phillips,  Helen   Elizabeth,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 
Phipps,   Dorothy,   Wollaston,   Massachusetts 
Pike,  Vida  Seeley,  Wellesley  Farms,  Massachusetts 
Polhemus,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Old  Greenwich,  Connecti- 
cut 
Popper-Podhragy,    Evelyn    Maria,    Cambridge,    Massa- 
chusetts 
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Porter,  Virginia  Ernestine,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Powell,  Dorothy,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 
Powers,   Mary   Elizabeth,   East   Hartford,   Connecticut 
Pratt,  Eleanor  Cromwell,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 
Pratt,  Reta  Elizabeth,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
Preuss,  Ann  Marie,  Bronxville,  New  York 
Prouty,  Elsinor  C,  Newport,  Vermont 
Prouty,   Gwendolyn,   Belmont,   Massachusetts 
Pullman,   Barbara  Roche,  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Purcell,  Ruth  Adelaide,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 
Quilty,  Dorothy  Mary,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
Quinn,  Jean   Houston,  Hyde   Park,  Cincinnati,   Ohio 
Ray,    Marjorie    Elizabeth,    Newtonville,    Massachusetts 
Raymond,  Helen,  Scarsdale,  New  York 
Redfield,  Priscilla,  Weston,  Massachusetts 
Reid,  Janet  Margaret,  Bangor,  Maine 
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Reinhardt,  Phyllis,  Plymouth,   Massachusetts 
Reverie,  Jeanne  Ann,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 
Rines,  Mildred  Carolyn,  Westfield,  New  Jersey 
Robins,   Elaine,   Roxbury,   Massachusetts 
Robinson,  Jeanne,  Bronxville,  New  York 
Robinson,  Virginia   Mae,   Newton,    Massachusetts 
Robsham,  Lorraine  Gloria,  Brighton,  Massachusetts 
Rockstroh,    Kathleen    Elizabeth,    Staten    Island,    New 

York 
Rockwell,  Barbara  Bartlett,  West  Medford,  Massachu- 
setts 
Roemer,  Nancy   Lucile,   Brookline,   Massachusetts 
Rogers,  Norma  Jeanne,  Elyria,  Ohio 
Rogers,  Patricia  Ellen,  Elyria,  Ohio 
Rosien,  Dorothy  Linder,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Ross,  Betty-Jane,  Nutley,  New  Jersey 
Ross,  Gloria  Ethel,  Quincy,  Massachusetts 
Rossman,  Yvonne  Jeanne,  Portland,  Maine 
Roth,  Esther  Florence,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts 
Roughgarden,  Ruth  Arthur,  Hawthorne,  New  Jersey 
Ruch,   Gertrude    Florence,    Providence,   Rhode   Island 
Ruddle,  Elizabeth,  Hilo,  Hawaii 
Rushton,  Frances  Marian,  Red  Oak,  Iowa 
Ryder,  Janet,  North  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 
Sampsell,  Marie  Lybrand,  Essex,  Connecticut 
Sarazen,  Rosalind  Anne,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sardi,  Gilda  Roberta,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Sargent,  Evelyn  Blanche,  Hubbardston,  Massachusetts 
Sargent,  Joyce  Marie,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont 
Saulnier,    Mary    Martha,    Framingham,    Massachusetts 
Sayce,  Ruth  Claire,  Needham,  Massachusetts 
Scantlebury,   Margaret   Betts,   Schenectady,  New  York 
Schalscha,  Eleanor  Gere,  Millburn,  New  Jersey 
Schaufele,  Barbara  Margaret,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Schmidt,  Hazel,  Haworth,  New  Jersey 
Scott,  Anita  Day,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Scott,  Barbara  Jean,  Barre,  Vermont 
Scott,   Nancy   Lee,   Wallingford,   Connecticut 
Seaman,  Dorothy  Jeanne,   Bethlehem,   Pennsylvania 
Sears,  Alice  Louise,  Quincy,  Massachusetts 
Sears,  Harriet  Sawyer,  Quincy,  Massachusetts 
Sellar,  Jeanne  Louise,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 
Sennott,   Margaret   Frances,  West  Newton,   Massachu- 
setts 
Seward,  Barbara  Jean,  Rutland,  Vermont 
Sharp,  Kathleen  Gartly,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 
Shaw,   Virginia,    Melrose,   Massachusetts 
Sheehan,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
Sheets,  Harriet  Howe,  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey 
Shuttleworth,    Barbara   Elizabeth,   Warren,   Massachu- 
setts 
Simmons,  Nina  T.,  Newport,  Rhode   Island 
Simpson,  Bertha  Evelyn,  Bangor,  Maine 
Skeels,  Jeanne  Lois,  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 
Slaunwhite,    Mildred    Chadbourne,    Waltham,    Massa- 
chusetts 
Smillie,  Harriet,  Arlington,  Massachusetts 
Smith,  Barbara  Ann,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Smith,   Elizabeth,   Spencer,   Massachusetts 
Smitt,  Peggy,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Snow,  Dorothy  Alberta,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 
Solomon,  Norma  Hayes,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
Spence,  Priscilla,  Woodstock,  Connecticut 
Sperl,  Marjorie  Eleanore,  Yonkers,  New  York 
Stamatos,  Georgia,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Staples,  Rosemary  Kyle,  Bristol,  Connecticut 
Stark,  Muriel  Jean,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Starkey,  Kathryn  Fellows,  Duluth,  Minnesota 
Stillman,   Anna  Nellie,  South   Hanson,   Massachusetts 
Strachan,  Hazel   Hugh,  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts 


Streeter,  Dorothea  Anne,  Portland,  Maine 
Stupak,  Virginia  Veronica,  Leominster,   Massachusetts 
Sullivan,  Helen  Swift,  Augusta,  Maine 
Swan,  Mary  Bradley,  East  Aurora,  New  York 
Swanson,  Olive  Neale,  Stoughton,  Massachusetts 
Swett,  Priscilla   Louise,  Arlington,  Massachusetts 
Tarbuttort,  Mary  Jane,  Fairfield,  Connecticut 
Temple,  Noel   Mae,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Teter,  Patti  Jo,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
Thornburg,   Mary   Barbara,   Culver,   Indiana 
Thumm,  Emily  Elizabeth,  Arlington,  New  Jersey 
Tillotson,  Ruth  Barbara,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Timm,  Jane  Benedict,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
Towne,  Elaine  Dorothy,  Summit,  New  Jersey 
Trank,  Joan  Marie,  Westboro,  Massachusetts 
Turnbull,  Christine  Mary,  Orleans,  Vermont 
Turner,  Ruth  Erdene,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
Vallely,  Muriel   Ann,  Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Van   Iderstine,  Jean,  Newfane,  Vermont 
Van   Norstrand,  Beverly   Marie,  Kingston,   New   York 
Viles,  Annabelle,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Vincent,  Rosemary,  Barton,  Vermont 
Wadhams,   Carol    Clinton,  Hartford,   Connecticut 
Wagner,  Joyce  Marie,  Bay  City,  Michigan 
Walker,  Elizabeth,  Utica,  New  York 
Walter,  Arlene  Gertrude,  Middletown,  Connecticut 
Walters,  Jean,  Verona,  New  Jersey 
Walworth,  Barbara,  Greenwich,   Connecticut 
Warner,  Virginia  Ware,  Hancock,  New  Hampshire 
Warthen,  Julia  Ann,   Kensington,  Maryland 
Waterhouse,  Marion  Louise,  Larchmont,  New  York 
Watson,  Barbara,  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Webb,  Carolyn  Ann,  Detroit,   Michigan 
Weeks,   Virginia   Ethel,   Meredith,  New   Hampshire 
Weldon,  Shirley  Mae,  Millinocket,  Maine 
Wells,  Nancy  L.,  Amityville,  New  York 
West,  Mary  Ann,  Brighton,  Massachusetts 
Weston,  Elizabeth,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
Whidden,  Phyllis  Louise,  Wakefield,  Massachusetts 
White,  Barbara  Bidwell,  White  Plains,  New  York 
White,  Eunice  Sue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
White,  Regina  Ellen,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Whiteoak,   Patricia   Swift,   Southbridge,   Massachusetts 
Wilkinson,  Jean  Alice,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts 
Wilson,  Bonney,  Winchester,  Massachusetts 
Wilson,  Jacqueline  Hardie,  Palmerton,  Pennsylvania 
Wilson,  Priscilla  Sherman,  Larchmont,  New  York 
Winchester,  Dorothy,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
Witney,  Anne,  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania 
Wolcott,  Shirley  Virginia,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Wolfe,   Margaret  Duval,  Waban,  Massachusetts 
Wolfe,  Virginia,  New  Hampton,  New  Hampshire 
Woods,  Jeanne  L.,  Natick,  Massachusetts 
Woodward,   Grayce   Marion,   Rockland,   Massachusetts 
Woodward,  Priscilla  Pratt,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 
Worth,  Jean,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Zimmermann,  Jean  Roberts,  Manati,  Puerto  Rico 
Zwahlen,  Elizabeth  Rose,   Brighton,  Massachusetts 
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LILLIE  R.  POTTER,  '80 

Dean  Emeritus 

At  a  time  when  sadness  rather  than  joy 
threatens  the  oncoming  years,  we  welcome  the 
following  announcements:  /^K\ 

July  26,  jodi—Mttz.  F.  Searles  (ftyjand  Mr. 
George  Herbert   Hopkins,  Jr.  at  Farm- 
ington,  Maine.    Augusta  WiUiamson^'37^ 
was  a  bridesmaid.  - 

Aug.  J— Lois  A.  Wadhams  vj^8  )and  Mr.  An- 
drew Hamilton  Anderson  at  Bloomfield, 

Connecticut.  j,     ^ 

Aug.  3— Mary  E.  Wakefield  Cap-' ai  and  Mr. 
Wilfred  T.  Elliott  at  Lyhdonville,  Ver- 
mont. The  Bride  is  the  daughter  of 
Maude  Wetherbee  Wakefieldy  1^) 
Aug.  t— Lillian  C.  Adams f4o\nd  Mr.  John 
Albert  Eaton  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton  are  at  home  at  2 
Munster  Terrace,  Wakham. 
Aug.  / 6— Barbara  DeWittr  go  and  Mr.  Arthur 

Carroll  Rawley  at  Utica^JNTew  York. 
Aug.  /<?— Barbara  Furbushf'4o)and  Mr.  Roy 
W.    Bomengen   at   WaTthram,    Massachu- 
setts.   The   bride"s   sister,    Marjorief  '%c^) 
was  maid  of  honor.  — 


Aug.  22— Katharine  Koehler  i'38-'%q  and  Dr. 
Bruno  Riemer  at  MarnaTOrTeck,  New 
York.  They  are  living  in  Romulus,  New 
York. 

Aug.  2 1— Miss  Lois  Nelson,  of  the  Lasell  fac- 
ulty, and  Mr.  Donald  James  Winslow, 
son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  M.  Winslow, 
and  brother  of  Marjorie  Winslow  ^Mac- 
Cuspie  '28  and  Priscilla  Winslow^ t\.  J 

A ug.  2 j— Elizabeth  Jean  Marus  ^o-'4ijand 
Mr.  William  Neil  Thomas,  Jr.  arCnatta- 
nooga,  Tennessee. 

Aug.  29— Marjorie  E.  Parkei^  'sn-'gi  and  Mr. 
Ronald  Everett  Simonds  at  Melrose, 
Massachusetts.  Their  new  address  is  211 
Park  Drive,   Boston,   Massachusetts. 

Aug.  30— Dorothy  Curtia  '31  and  Mr.  Carlton 
Albert  Ashworth  atBoston,  Massachu- 
setts. At  present  they  are  residing  at  17 
Wales  Avenue,  Randolph,  Massachusetts. 

Sept.  6— Louisa  Clark  '%Q  and  Mr.  Elliot  Her- 
sey  Harrington  at  Waltham,  Massachu- 
setts. Priscilla  Sleeper  Cap  Was— maid  of 
honor,  and.  Laura  CobDr^7-'a8.  /Norma 

am — ' v.      y   \ 

Jacobus! '%q  J and  Ruth  S.  Fulton! 'ft 8  were 
bridesmaids. 


Sept.  6— Dorothy  A.  Davij>  '401  and  Lieut.  Rob- 
ert Sydney  Williams,""Air  Corps  Reserve, 
at  West  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

Sept.  6— Mary  Elizabeth  Lindemutrf  '40)  and 
Mr.  William  Leonard  Hodges,  IIL-at Port 
Washington,  New  York.    ^^..-^ 

Sept.  6— Alyce  C.  Harrington  1|%8-'s)q  <3Rid  Mr. 
John  Gerrard  Converse  at  Mflton,  Massa- 
chusetts. Dorothy  Service  Cap  \  was  a 
bridesmaid. 

Sept.  7— Jane  P.  Mittau  '%%-'%A  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert V.  Kibrick  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Sept.  m— Miss  Ruth  L.  Wilmot,  of  the  Lasell 
faculty,  and  Mr.  Carl  Frederick  Burling 
at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  Among  the 
bride's  attendants  were  two  Lasell  faculty 
members,  Mrs.  Dorothy  E,  Weston,  ma- 
tron of  honor,  and  Dr.  Elizabeth  Kings- 
bury^  a  bridesmaid^ss^ 

Sept.  1  j— Jane  M.  Gray '4i)and  Lieut.  Alfred 
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Henry  Oberg,  Jr.,  United  States  Army 
Air  Corps,  at  AlbuquerqugcNew  Mexico. 

Sept.  iS— Barbara  E.  Hoy t^' 34  )  and  Lieut. 
Elwood  Gordon  Johnson/TSfedical  Corps, 
United  States  Army,  at  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts.  /^"A 

Sept.  i g— Avis  D.  Balkrit  '24 Jmd  Mr.  Arthur 
Luke  Collier  at  BbstOn,  Massachusetts. 
They  are  at  home  at  21  Pilgrim  Road, 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts. 

Sept.  20— Phyllis  E.  Smilli(^q\nd  Mr.  Nelson 
Walter  Spence  at  Amnion,  Massachu- 
setts. Harriet  Smillier4%\was  maid  of 
honor  for  her  sister. 

Sept.  20— Barbara  T-  Hover/^iA  and  Lieut. 
John  Squier  Middleton,  United  States 
Army,  at  Germantown,  New  York.  Ruth 
McLaughlin  ( '41 )  was  a  bridesmaid  for 
her  classmate 

Oct.  6—  Jane  Veazf 


.nd  Mr.  Clifford 

n,  Massachusetts. 

37  and  Mr.  Edward 

ngton,   Massachu- 


Vincent  Nelson 

Oct.  g— Barbara  Hardin 
Gordon  Kakas  at 
setts. 

Oct.  11— Lois  H.  Hein  /a8  knd  Mr.  Herbert 
Leslie  Cooper  at  Lajpywood,  Ohio. 

Oct.  11— Lois  Lapham  r  40  )  and  Mr.  Harrie 
William  Miley  at  AITston,  Massachusetts. 
Miss  Helen  M.  Miley  of  the  Lasell  fac- 
ulty, sister  of  the  bridegroom,  was  an 
attendant. 

Oct.    2  s— Mabel    E.    Hitchcockf  '40  YnA    Mr. 


_42 
Richard  Pearce  Griffin  at"~5warthmore, 
Pennsylvania. 
We  have  also  recehifid-word  of  the  marriages 
of:  Libyan  M.  Raft&r  'su-'%2.  andMr.  Warren 
H.  Smith;  Marjorie  HrEOsternu-'^  and  Mr. 
Norman  Julian  Thompson,  Jtr, — and  Marie 
MacGregorf*4ri  and  Mr.  Walter  A.  Woodward. 
Engaged: 

Miss  Eleanor  B.  Paddock,  of  the  Lasell 
faculty,  to  Mr.  Robert  Spence  Alexander; 
Dorothy  E.  Abbottr^  )to  Mr._Walter  Ather- 
ton;  Hilda  M.  Andersonf*3Q-'4o"jo  Mr.  Earle 
B.  Quist;  Dorothea  CraMerYsu-'^  to  Mr. 
William  J.  McCarthy,  Jr.;  .Maridrie"  Furbush 
['%8  )o    Mr.    Alfred    H.    Gledhill,    Jr.;    Polly, 


Mudgettrj-i  1)0  Mr.  Ronald  Y.  Davis;  Virgie 
Pfeiffer  ^^)to  Second  Lieutenant  Robert 
Irvine,  LhSA.;  Eleanor  Piercq '»8jLo  Mr.  Dan- 
iel Puffer;  Glennys  Preston  f^T^to  Sergeant 
Phillip  A.  Alljcon,  U.S.A.;  Frances  Elizabeth 


Reaganr34-'36  \o  Mr.  Norman  Joseph  Ouel 
lette;   Florence   T.  Ross  (*4cP)to  Mr.   William 


Summerhayes;  Marian  T- Traxler /to)  to  Mr. 
Wayne  L.  Bart,  Cadet,  U.S.M.A.    ^-^ 

"Then  came  a  day  worth  a  month  of  com- 
mon days,"  wrote  Wordsworth  in  his  guide 
to  the  English  Lake  region.  This  might  well 
be  said  of  Lois  Nelson  and  Donald  Winslow's 
wedding  day.  Our  modest  faculty  member 
had  never  told  us  of  the  charm  of  her  Whitins- 
ville  home  and  its  attractive  garden,  in  which 
the  marriage  was  celebrated.  Occasionally  an 
uninvited  guest  flew  across  the  grassy  lawn, 
and  then  away  to  the  lovely  flower  garden 
which  was  just  beyond  the  hedge  row. 

A  group  of  Wellesley  College  mates  formed 
the  bride's  escort.  Lois  looked  her  loveliest; 
Donald,  the  happiest  man  in  the  wedding 
group,  and— may  we  add,  growing  unconven- 
tional—the best  man.  A  sudden  burst  of  sum- 
mer sunshine  completed  the  beautiful  service. 
Lasell  Junior  College  and  a  host  of  friends 
extend  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Winslow,  a 
most  sincere  Godspeed.  <=^ 

Lela  Goodall  Thornburg^  \)8jand  Lilian 
Douglass  'oy/iof  California,  furnished  us  with 
a  glad  surprise  in  September,  by  returning  to 
Bragdon  Hall  for  a  friendly  word.  Lela's 
husband,  Dr.  Harvey  Thornburg,  whose  niece, 
Mary  Barbara  Thornburg,.  is  a  junior  at  La- 
sell this  year,  is  for  the  present  abandoning 
his  medical  work  and  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  Goodall  Mills  in  Sanford,  Maine.  We 
trust  that  this  means,  in  the  coming  days, 
more  satisfying  visits  from  dear  Lela. 

Lilian  wrote  later  from  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont: 

"My  trip  this  summer  has  been  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  be  a  beautifully  successful  one; 
I  am  seeing  so  many  old  friends. 

"The  real  object  of  my  trip  was  to  spend 
part  of  the  summer    (which  later  proved  to 
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be   all   o£   the  "summer)   with   Lela    Goodall     Sanfon 
Thornburg  at  her  lovely  summer  camp,  Pine 
Haven,  near  Sanford,  Maine. 

"While  I  was  Lela's  guest,  Florence  Swart- 
wout  Thomassen  'oo,)and  her  daughter  visited 
my  hostess  for  two  weeks.   Florence's  son  was ; 
recently  graduated  from  Cornell,  and  expects 
to  be  called  into  army  service  this  fall. 

"We  took  a  motor  trip  to  northern  Maine 
to  call  on  Charlotte  Ryder  Hallro8  ^nd  her 
husband,  Mr.  Clifton  Hall,  in  their"  perfectly 
appointed  home. 

"I  made  a  three-weeks'  trip  to  Philadelphia, 
and  saw  several  Lasell  girls._My  first  call  was 
on  Marion  Atwell  Altonf  '07,)  who  has  been 
confined  to  a  wheel  chair  t«r  three  years,  but 
who  is  much  improved.  She  and  her  husband, 
Mr.  Ralph  H.  Alton,  are  looking  forward  to 
returning  to  California  in  the  not-too-distant 
future. 

"The  next  morning^L^ent  an  hour  with 
Emmeline  Guernsey  r  06-' 07  ih  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York.  She  lives  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Stephen  G.  Guernsey,  a  charming  lady,  eighty- 
eight  years  old,  who  does  beautiful  needle- 
point work  as  a  hobby. 

"While  in  Pennsylvania  I  made  a  255  mile 
motor  trip  to  spend  two  all-too-short  hours 
with  Miss  Witherbee,  comfortably  situated  in 
her  new  home  in  Seaford,  Delaware. 

"On  my  way  back  to  Maine,  I  spent  two  or 
three  days  with  Florence  Swartwout  Thomas- 
sen  in  Maplewood,  New  Jersey.  One  of  these 
days  we  'did'  New  York,  which  Florence  knows 
as  well  as  most  of  us  know  our  own  small 
home  towns. 

"The  following  day  Florence  invited  Tulia 

)eWitt  Read  '10  and  Louise  Morrell  Nestler 

'08  /'for    luncheon,    and    how    we    did    'talk' 

^asell!    I  went   to  Ridgewood  the  next  day 

to  be  with  Ethel  West  Demarest( ■>'oa-'oOand 

T~*~"" '.    "  ^  1.  „    ' 

Sallie    Strong  ('06. ;  Louise    MorrelT^" Nestler 
joined  us  for  luncheon. 

"Continuing  to  Poughkeepsie,  I  again  saw 
Emmeline  Guernsey,  and  had  luncheon  with 
her.  From  there  went  to  Westfield,  Massachu- 
setts, to  spend  several  days  with  Irene  Sauter 


c/'o6j  Clarissa  Gibbs  Smith  (04.-' ok  was 
at  chnner  while  I  was  there.    'Gibby'  is 


guest  at  dinner  while  1  was  there.  'Gibby' 
greatly  occupied  and  entertained  by  her  two 
grandchildren,  one  of  whom  had  been  left  in 
her  charge  for  a  few  days.  'Granny'  was  a 
bit  breathless  as  a  result! 

"The  following  day  I  returned  to  Lela's, 
and  spent  my  final  week  in  her  lovely  new 
Sanford  home.  I  shall  be  back  in  California 
in  another  month,  but  expect  to  see  Clara 
Nims  ('07  '  in  Watertown,  New  York,  Ruth 
Stone  (  Q4-'o5  in  Camden,  New  York,  and 
Helen  T^eathf '07)  and  Ruth  Adams  Whiston 
V-'o.On  Buffalo. 

"miss  Edith  Simonds   Benne 


,  ,»  04-0,^53 
much.  The  end  came  after  she  nad  spent 
fourteen  months  a  helpless  invalid  in  the 
Huntington  Memorial  Hospital  in  Pasadena. 
During  the  last  fourteen  years  of  her  life  she 
was  seriously  handicapped,  yet  with  it  all  she 
was  happy.  Edith  was  one  person  in  a  million 
for  bravery.    Her  friends  miss  her  deeply. 

"Greetings  to  my  friends  at  Lasell.   L.  D." 

The  ever  vivacious  and  charming  Ruth 
Ketcham  Bey<T'isu  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  called 
at  Lasell  late  in  August,  and  had  a  visit  with 
our  Dean  Emeritus  and  our  assistant  dean, 
Mrs.  Statira  P.  McDonald.  Ruth  has  two  sons 
and  four  daughters.  One  son  attends  Haver- 
ford  College,  and  a  daughter  is  studying  at 
Swarthmore. 

Among  Lasell's  summer  callers  were  Mar- 
garet  Perley  DownevT^goJ  of  South  Bend,  In- 
diana^s  and  her  sister,  Emma  Perlev  Dewar 
'i9-'20,  of  Medford,  Massachusetts.  Emma's 
daughter,  Tean,  was  enrolled  at  Lasell  in 
September.  ^_>^ 

Helen  Burwelf 'aajwrote  to  Mrs.  McDonald 
following  a  recent  visit  at  the  college: 

"I  was  sorry  not  to  see  you  when  I  called 
at  Lasell. 

"Not  long  ago,, Sally  Swanson  Dahlberg^'ij^T 
Edith  Downey;  '34,  ;and  I  met  for  luncheons-' 
Sally  is  in  the  "personnel  department  of  Stei- 
ger's  store,  Hartford. 

"I  am  still  with  the  Hartford  Board  of 
Education,   in  the  office  of  the  Directors  of 
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Instruction.   The  work  is  varied  and  interest- 
ing. 

"Please  remember  me  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Win- 
slow,  Miss  Potter,  and  any  others  who  may 
remember  me.   H.B  .uA**t££  f'SSl 

A  most  dependable  volunteer  reporter  for 
the  Lasell  Personals  sends  the  following  wel- 
come news  items.  She  is  too  modest  to  have 
her  name  published,  but  as  women  are  still, 
so  they  say,  good  guessers,  we  fancy  the  read- 
ers of  the  Leaves  will  soon  recognize  to  whom 
we  are  indebted.  /C>^ 

"Frances  Bragdon  West('oFjJof  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  was  recently  an  overnight  guest 
at  the  lovely  Lowell  home  of  Leslie  White 
Ailing  /o s)  The  day  following,  Frances  and 
her  hostess  lunched  with  their  classmate,  Bar- 
bara Vail  Bosworth,  in  Leominster,  and  later 
the  Princeton  visitor  returned  tcMthe  Scituate 
home  of  Mildred  Peirce  Fuller('o6.  jHer  class- 
mates put  in  an  earnest  plea  for  Frances  to 
prolong  her  visit,  but  she  had  promised  to 
meet  at  her  home  a  group  of  fellow  workers, 
who  are  sewing  earnestlvfor  war  relief. 

"Clara  Paton  Suhlke  rin  Jmoved  her  resi- 
dence this  summer  to  5715  Grand  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  /^~>^^^^ 

"Ruth  Anderson  Howes  (''13-' 14  jand  her 
husband,  Mr.  Stanley  E.  How&srdrvided  their 
summer  vacation  between  Cross  Roads  Inn, 
Keene,  New  Hampshire,  where  her  sister,  Con- 
stance, is  hostess,  and  Shin  Pond,  Maine.  Shin 
Pond   is   near   Patten, Maine>    where   Annie 


Carpenter  Brown  fi^-'i/Amakes  her  home. 
Annie's  husband  is  jDtT~M.  D.  Brown,  and 
their  ten-year-old  daughter,  Ruth,  is  named 
for  Ruth  Anderson  Howes.'' _^_^^ 

Tanet  Kennedy  Chapmaii  '3o-'«2.\>f  Port- 
land, Maine,  returned  to  LaselTrecently  after 
a  prolonged  absence.  We  rejoiced  to  see  her 
again,  and  enjoyed  meeting  her  husband,  Mr. 
Clark  D.  Chapman,  Jr.  They  referred  with 
pride  to  their  two  dear  children,  and  promised 
to  bring  them  on  their  next  visit. 

Mr.  Chapman  informed  us  that  he  expects 
to  be  called  into  service,  and  added,  "I  am 
willing  to  serve  my  country,  but  greatly  regret 


leaving  my  wife  and  children  at  a  time  when 
it  seems  they  need  me  most." 

As  this  issue  of  the  Leaves  goes  to  press,  a 

»resentative  of  the  college,  Esther  Sosman 
i6Jour  efficient  Alumnae  Secretary,  is  starting 
on  an  extensive  trip  through  the  Middle  West. 
She  will  speak  to  Lasell  clubs  in  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs,  and 
Indianapolis,  bringing  to  the  members  the 
latest  news  and  pictures  of  their  alma  mater. 
Reports  of  these  meetings,  and  news  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  these  clubs  will  appear  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  Leaves. 

Miss  Catharine  B.  Beatlev  of  our  English 
department  is  taking  a  sabbatical  year.  Lasell 
misses  her  able  services,  and  trusts  her  release 
from  school  routine  will  bring  her  many  pleas- 
ant opportunities  for  renewed  inspirations. 
Our  best  wishes  follow  her. 

Among  other  gifts  which  Laura  Hale  Gor- 
ton ri6)  possesses  par  excellence  is  that  of 
prompt  obedience  to  a  duty.  We  overheard 
her  reference  to  a  recently  received  class  letter 
(started  twenty-six  years  ago),  and  at  once 
requested  an  excerpt  or  two  from  it.  Laura's 
reply  follows: 

"The  Class  of  1916  Round  Robin  Letter 
reached  Marion  Griffin  Wolcott  as  she  and 
Laura  Hale  Gorton  were  planning  a  trip  to 
Lasell  to  visit  their  daughters,  Shirley  Wolcoft 
(  'A%i .Elizabeth  Gorton  ^a. land  Nancv  Gorton 
/  r42,.  sb  they  are  sharing  some  of  the  news  of 
their  fifty-two  classmates  with  other  readers 
of  the  Leaves. 

"During  the  years  since  our  graduation, 
only  one  death  has  occurred  in  the  class,  that 
of  Ruth  Griffin  MacDonald.  The  remaining 
fifty-two  members  are  living  all  over  the 
United  States,  from  Florida  to  California. 
Forty-one  of  the  original  class  are  married, 
and  at  least  one,  Dale  Whipple  Turnbull, 
reports  the  marriage  of  a  daughter.  There  are 
sixty-five  children,  no  grandchildren. 

"The  class  boasts  one  M.D.,  Carol  Rice, 
resident  physician  at  Sweet  Briar  College. 

"Naomi    Bradley    Reed    has    distinguished 
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herself  by  writing  for  magazines,  among  them 
the  New  Yorker. 

"Margaret  Tones  Gill,  is  another  member 
who  finds  satisfaction  in  a  literary  career. 

"  '16  also  has  its  birds,  for  Dot  Crane,  who 
came  from  Sparrows  Point,  Maryland,  mar- 
ried a  Crowe. 

"Katharine  Dearborn  Wingate  has  been  ill 
for  several  years,  but  writes  that  she  enjoys 
hearing  from  her  classmates. 

"Business  has  claimed  the  attention  of  sev- 
eral members.  Ruth  Eoehner  Anderson  assists 
her  husband  in  an  automobile  leasing  com- 
pany in  Long  Beach,  California.  Elizabeth 
Richards  has  taken  over  her  father's  business 
interests  in  Fort  Fairfield,  Maine.  Frances 
Reese  is  in  a  specialty  shop  in  Detroit.  Helen, 
Gerrett  is  in  the  Trust  Department  of  a  bank 
in  Greenfield,  and  carries  on  a  real  estate 
business  of  her  own  as  well.  Laura  Hale 
Gorton  is  developing  the  Hale  Farm  in  Glas- 
tonbury, and  specializes  in  Connecticut  coun- 
try real  estate. 

"The  notes  in  this  class  letter  disclosed  a 
keen  interest,  on  the  parts  of  the  writers,  in 
world  affairs,  as  well  as  strong  opinions  con- 
cerning domestic  policies.  Many  pictures  were 
enclosed,  adding  a  great  deal  to  the  interest. 
We  hope  to  keep  it  in  circulation,  as  it  gives 
everyone  receiving  it  so  much  pleasure." 

The  annual  midsummer  call  from  Frances 
King  Dolley,  formerly  a  member  of  Lasell's 
faculty,  is  always  cause  for  rejoicing  on  the 
part  of  her  Lasell  associates  still  in  residence. 
In  addition  to  attending  to  her  daily  college 
schedule,  she  is  a  successful  homemaker,  and 
is  frequently  called  upon  to  lecture  on  her 
chosen  subject,  domestic  science,  at  neighbor- 
ing institutions.  Hard  work  seems  to  agree 
with  her,  for  she  never  appeared  in  better 
health,  and  her  outlook  on  life  was,  even  in 
this  day  of  strain  and  stress,  optimistic. 

The  Personals  Editor  trusts  that  it  is  not 
untimely,  here  and  now,  to  report  that  a  few 
Old  Girls  are  still  referring  to  our  alma  mater 
as  Lasell  Seminary.  Read,  if  you  will,  the 
paragraph  concerning   the  history  of  Lasell, 


in  the  latest  college  catalog.  There  you  will 
find  that  in  1932  the  name  was  changed,  by 
legislative  action,  from  Lasell  Seminary  to 
Lasell  Junior  College.  Fortunately  for  us  we 
seldom  miss  your  welcome  messages,  but  why 
not  use  the  up-to-date  title? 

It  must  be  very  gratifying  to  our  treasurer, 
Mr.  Walter  R.  Amesbury,  to  receive  this  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  from  a  member  of 
the  Class  of A94iJ_Lucille  Hooker,  of  St. 
Johnsbury,  VeTTrlont,  writes  from  her  new 
address  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts: 

"Arlene  Ryar/ '41)  and  I  are  enjoying  our 
work  with  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Reilly  in  Spring- 
field,  and  are  learning  new  things  all  the 
time.  At  present  we  are  taking  a  pediatric 
course,  given  by  him  at  a  local  hospital,  and 
consider  ourselves  fortunate  to  receive  such 
an  opportunity.  We  plan  to  take  some  Uni- 
versity Extension  courses  later,  in  order  to 
broaden  our  knowledge. 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  received 
another  raise  in  pay,  which  makes  us  feel  that 
we  are  really  being  of  some  value. 

"We  miss  Lasell,  and  often  speak  of  the 
grand  days  spent  there.  We  shall  never  forget 
them. 

"Thank  you  for  helping  me  obtain  this 
position.    It  is  an  ideal  one.    L.H."  '4/ 

With  pride  we  share  with  you  the>anost 
recent  message  from  .Carolyn  Stuart  /%&.  J  She 
is  now  head  dietitian  at  the  Newton-Memo- 
rial  Hospital,  Newton,  New  Jersey.  Carolyn's 
alma  mater  extends  congratulations  to  the 
former  president  of  Vermont's  Lasell  Club. 

October  with  its  summery  days  brings  back 
the  memories  of  vacation  time,  and  right  here 
and  now  we  want  to  dispel  the  vague  impres- 
sion that  the  office  force  at  Lasell  is  so  pre- 
occupied "shooing"  the  students  home  in  June 
and  getting  ready  to  welcome  them  back  in 
September  that  they  overlook  such  a  slight 
matter  as  the  nation-wide  institution  of  "vaca- 
tions". An  air  of  anticipation  pervades  these 
Bragdon  corridors  during  July  and  August- 
nothing  boisterous,  of  course,  but  a  dignified 
kind  of  excitement— yet  each  individual  look- 
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ing  forward  eagerly  to  that  seventh  day  of  the 
fifteenth  week  that  heralds  the  dawn  of  a 
holiday. 

Vermont  calls  back  its  "native"  daughters 
(actually  just  on  loan  to  Massachusetts)  so 
Helen  Beedy '2 1  jcould  have  been  found  in 
Orleans,  rocKtngon  the  front  porch,  busy  in 
the  raspberry  patch,  or  escorting  her  guests 
post-haste  to  see  the  famous  Willoughby  Lake. 
Lucile  Willmarth  visited  relatives  and  kept 
«y  every  minute,  but  Marjorie  Stuart  Olds 
j6\had  only  time  for  a  bird's-eye  view  this 
ear,  having  developed  a  strong  attachment 
in  Washington.  And  now  it  seems  like  heresy, 
but  one  Vermont  daughter,  Sarah  Hathaway, 
defied  tradition  and  took  a  bus  tour  to  New 
Orleans  with  stop-overs  en  route. 

Bay  State  residents  too  remained  loyal  by 
wending  their  separate  ways  to  the  Cape  for 
salt  water  and  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Hersey,  Mrs.  Nettie  Rose  and  Priscilla 
Aiken/40  Returned  with  that  glowing  out-of- 
doorsloek  and  plenty  of  suntan.  Mrs.  Maida 
Hicks  enjoyed  her  vacation  at  her  cottage  in 
Plattsburg,  but  from  reports  it  was  not  just  a 
rest,  at  least  the  way  the  dictionary  defines  it. 
Eleanor  Mulloy  answered  the  call  of  the  road 
and  drove  her  car  around  the  beautiful  Gaspe. 
At  this  very  moment  Marion  Roberts  '2Q^is 
camping  in  Maine  after  an  automobile  trip  to 
Buffalo  and  surroiniding  country. 

Esther  Sosman  ('36.]  having  absorbed  that 
feeling  of  state  loyalty,  rushed  to  New  Jersey 
for  a  week  before  going  to  one  of  the  Maine 
seashore  resorts  for  a  week  with  a  college 
classmate.  The  lure  of  the  West  and  a  curi- 
osity to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  bears 
and  buffalo  really  do  make  friends  with  one 
in  the  Yellowstone  3{ational  Park,  lead  Mar^, 
jorie  MacClymonn{2  >and  Lillian  Bethel  (gfr 
on  a  train  and  bus  tour  through  that  glorious 
part  of  the  country. 

So,  to  all  our  friends  who  bid  us  such  a 
blithe  farewell  three  times  a  year  and  cast  but 
one  pitying  glance  in  our  direction,  we  simply 
say  that  when  the  kittens  are  gone,  the  mice 
have  lots  of  cheese— and  "snappy  cheese."  Any 


of  us  would  just  love  to  talk  about  her  vaca- 
tion!! 

Dorothy  Barnardf  '24) shares  these  interest- 
ing items  with  the^reaclers  of  the  Personals: 

"Patty  Patten  /42,/a  day  student  this  year, 
is  living  at  the  home  of  a  former  Lasell  fac- 
ulty member,  Florence  Dudley  Fitts,  in 
Waban. 

"Frances  Heath  Thompson's  (('20)'  daughter 
entered  Mount  Holyoke  College  as  a  freshman 
in  September. 

"Mrs.  Josephine  Bliss,  mother  of  Frances . 
Bliss  (  24)  passed  away  this  summer  after  a 

ne  lTIne: 


long  illness.  Frances  spent  a  night  at  Lasell 
in  September,  and  left  early  the  next  morn- 
ing for  New  York  City  to  visit  her  brother, 
Mr.  Richard  Bliss.  She  regretted  that  her 
early  departure  prevented  her  from  seeing 
more  of  her  Lasell  friends.  Frances,  medical 
secretary  to  a  prominent  heart  specialist  in 
Buffalo,  is  most  enthusiastic  over  her  work." 

Thank  you,  members  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  Lasell  Club,  for  sending  from  your 
last  annual  meeting  such  an  unusual  list  of 
autographs  and  messages  of  good  will,  all 
bound  in  a  dainty,  chintz-covered  notebook, 
handmade,  I  do  believe.  ^^ 

Helen  Wahlquist  Wolcott's  12^  dignified, 
legible  handwriting  was  the  first  to  appear  on 
this  declaration  of  unfailing  loyalty  to  Lasell. 
It  is  to  Helen  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
fine  report  of  the  Connecticut  club  meeting 
which  appears  in  later  pages  of  the  Personals. 

President  Barbara  Stanley  Ulrich  y%2  )fol- 
lows  with  a  message  closing-with  thisTEiappy 
finale:  "All  the  Class  of^taj^will  see  you  at 
Lasell  in  June  1942." 

Tulia   Case  C?2  ( confesses:    "  Aunt    Helen' 
'g£p    (Helen  BeedeC^j^As  right  beside  me,  so  I  am 
behaving."         (^53 

"Sis"  BurwelFpromises:  "I  am  still  going 
to  write  that  letter.  Remember  me  to  Mrs. 
McDonald."  Please  speed  up,  "Sis",  on  that 
letter,  or  else,  I  fear,  yptKmay  get  a  pink  slip 
from  "Aunt  Helen."  \^J 

Sally  Swanson  Dahlbergf'% rewrites:  "We  are 
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enjoying  this  Lasell  get-together.  Our  only 
wish  is  that  you  might  be  .with  us." 

Successful  Lillian  Grant  '20) reports:  "I  am 
still  serving  in  the  State  Library  and  teaching 
expression  classes  in  Hartford  and  Manches-' 
ter.   I  seem  to  thrive  on  being  busy^ 

Marion  Austin  Hakewessellpio-'ga/is  plan- 
ning to  visit  Lasell  soon,  accompanied  by  her 
two  sons  and  little  daughter.  They  are 
anxious  to  see  "the  school  mother  attended." 
Marion,  Lasell's  friendly  welcome  awaits  you 
and  yours. 


Eleanor  Pitcher  Hansen /^g^  writes:  "You 
won't  remember  me,  but  a  hearty  hello  from 
a  '2ger."  Eleanor,  you  are  mistaken;  I  re- 
member you  very  well  and  pleasantly. 

Marjorie  O'Donnell  f'4.0) declares:  "I  was 
first  a  college  girl,  now  a  working  girl,  but 
Lasell  has  always  been,  and  is  still  'tops' 
with  me." 

Harriette  Case  BidweDy'22  Vgns  her  name 
very  distinctly,  and  in  brackets  adds,  "Gee 
Whiz."  We  must  explain  that  this  lively  grad- 
uate and  her  roommate  were  so  full  of  mis- 
chief that  we  gave  them  the  names  of  "Gee" 
and  "Whiz."  They  have  evidently  not  for- 
gotten it,  though  they  have  forgiven  our  lib- 
erty in  using  it.  -^\ 

Lois  Wadhams  Anderson  ('fly  writes  this 
note  of  warning  in  her  friendly  message: 
"Please  watch  out  for  the  'little'  sister,  Carol, 
who  is  one  of  the  new  'dgyes'.   My  sister,  Fay 

t)  and  Florence  KentrgSS) had  to  leave  early 
report  at  their  work,  but  they  send  their 
best  wishes  and  love  along  with  my  own." 

Just  a  line  or  two  from  many  of  the  girls 
were  received  and  appreciated.  Lack  of  space 
prevents  us  from  quoting  them  all,  but  we 
do  appreciate  this  Godspeed  from  you  Little 
White  Doves. 

Attention  Alumnae  and  Old  Girls 

Before  the  publication  of  another  issue  of 
the  Leaves,  two  important  reunions  will  take 
place:  the  Lasell  Midwinter  Reunion  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  ig42,  at  the  Hotel  Vendome  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  New  York  Lasell  Club  meeting 


at  the  Parkside  Hotel,  Grammercy  Square 
South,  New  York  City,  on  January  31.  If  you 
are  interested  in  attending  either  or  both  of 
these  gatherings,  please  send  a  postal  card  to 
the  Alumnae  Office,  Lasell.  Simply  write: 
"Please  send  me  notices  of  the  New  York 
Club  meeting  and  the  Lasell  Midwinter  Re- 
union," and  sign  your  name  and  correct  mail 
address.  In  this  way  you  are  assured  of  re- 
ceiving an  announcement  of  each  of  these 
events,  so  mail  your  card  todayl 

Polly  Philbrick  Gritzr^is  now  living  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  her  husband  is  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch. 

The  air  mail  seems  little  affected  as  to  time 
or  distance.  This  letter  mailed  October  the 
16th  in  Tampa,  Florida,  arrived  at  Lasell  on 
the  17  th  by  air  mail.  We  share  the  message 
verbatim. 
"Dear  Personals  Editor:— 

"This  letter  is  from  one  of  your  Florida 
'White  Doves',  and  with  it  goes  a  greeting  to 
everyone  at  Lasell! 

"I  also  wish  to  tell  you  I  was  married  Sep- 
tember 26th  to  Mr.  Hood  Harney  of  St.  Peters- 
burg,  Florida,   and   Tryon,   North   Carolina. 

"At  present  I  am  dietitian  at  the  Base  Hos- 
pital, MacDill  Field  in  Tampa.  This  field  is 
the  largest  Southeastern  Air  Base,  and  it  gives 
one  a  thrill  to  work  in  such  a  grand  place. 
I  do  believe  I  like  working  in  an  army  hos- 
pital better  than  in  a  civilian  one. 

"I  truly  miss  being  able  to  visit  Lasell,  but 
love  the  South  and  feel  now  like  a  full-fledged 
'adopted'  southerner. 

"Am  hoping  to  come  North  for  my  tenth 
reunion  in  '43,  and  may  be  able  to  visit  Lasell 
sooner.  In  the  meanwhile  I  keep  in  touch 
with  the  college  through  the  Leaves;  I  look 
forward  to  every  copy. 

"With  cordial  greetings  to  everyone>_s^ 
Dorothy  Guest  Harney, (\%\' 

What  a  joyous  surprise  to  receive  ^-a^call 
recently  from  Agnes  Drake  Fos^'o^Nand  her 
attractive  daughter,  a  graduate  of~Smith  Col- 
lege   and    an    enthusiastic    student    later    at 
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Columbia  University.  Just  now  the  daughter 
is  taking  an  intensive  course  in  secretarial 
work,  which  she  will  find  extremely  helpful  in 
her  chosen  profession  as  a  journalist. 

Agnes  had  to  remind  us  repeatedly  that  she 
was  graduated  from  Lasell  thirty-eight  years 
ago;  she  looked  so  young.  After  all,  a  long 
life,  if  a  happy  one,  is  a  wonderful  youth 
preserver.  ^. 

A  few  days  later,  Mary  Quick  Deam  '  1 a)  and 
Maria  Riker  Hume  Yog)  called  together.  I 
should  like  to  engage  ^fiese  "young  old  girls" 
as  our  president  emeritus,  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Bragdon,  classified  them,  to  give  a  talk,  per- 
sonally illustrated,  on  "How  to  keep  young 
in  these  strenuous  times." 

To  our  regret,  these  beloved  graduates 
made  only  a  short  call,  for  Maria  was  anxious 
to  reach  Smith  College  to  have  a  visit  with 
her  daughter,  a  member  of  the  senior  class. 
How  delighted  these  girls  were  to  meet  our 
dean,  Miss  Margaret  Rand,  who  in  their  day 
at  Lasell  was  one  of  the  popular  and  beloved 
instructors.  /<^\ 

If  Mary  DeWolfr24  is  as  prompt  and  effi- 
cient in  her  professional  service  as  she  is  as 
reporter  for  the  Personals,  we  feel  her  future 
success  is  assured.  In  response  to  a  request 
from  the  Personals  Editor,  Mary  sent  this  list, 
furnished  by  the  hospital  office,  of  Lasell  girls 
now  or  recently  in  training  at  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital:  Phyllis  Burns  uo  j^as  just 
completedjjer  first  year  there,  ana  Marian 
Shirley  (40-' 41)  entered  in  September  of  this 
year.  Dorothy  CurtisAshworth  fsuVnd  Mabel 
Hitchcock  Griffin  (40  ieft  xecently  to  be  mar- 
ried. Patricia  Gilbery^^-'^7  bs  a  receptionist 
at  the  main  desk  of  tfte-Wnite  Building. 

"Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,"  does  not  apply 
to  our  beloved  Beth  Brandow  Trumbullr  1 1 . 
Lasell's  joyous  1941  Commencement  festivities 
were  just  over  when  this  unfailing  loyalist 
sent  from  her  home  in  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio,  such  a  generous  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion that  we  refrain  from  sharing  it  in  full, 
for  fear  of  disobeying  Paul's  injunction,  not 
to  think  of  yourself  more  highly  than  you 
ought  to  think.   Beth  writes: 


"I  surely  did  enjoy  my  Lasell  class  reunion 
at  Commencement  time.  I  am  so  glad  that  I 
could  be  there  to  see  all  the  wonderful  im- 
provements and  my  dear  friends  and  class- 
mates. I  should  love  to  return  for  the  Mid- 
winter Reunion,  when  everything  is  in  full 
swing.  All  my  best  wishes  for  Lasell.  With 
love  from  Beth  Brandc&v-*  Trumbull  '11." 

From  Jessie  Watters('2%  comes  this  message: 

"The  enclosed  pamphlet  will  tell  you  much 
better  than  any  words  of  mine  just  what  work 
is  carried  on  from  the  Metropolitan  Tower 
offices  in  New  York  where  Ida  Markertf'23  Is 
so  happily  employed. 

"Isn't  it  strange  that  both  my  Lasell  room- 
mates are  working^with  children  just  as  I  am? 
Virginia  Hussevi' '22  )and  I  are  both  music 
teachers.  She  stiTiplays  in  a  church  which 
she  has  served  since  1924,  having  missed 
hardly  a  Sunday  during  that  period. 

"How  I  did  enjoy  my  September  visit  at 
Lasell,  and  what  fun  it  was  to  chat  with  you 
in  your  cozy  little  sitting  room.  Everything 
looked  sweet  and  familiar,  even  to  the  vase 
of  roses,  and  the  well  filled  bonbon  dish  on 
the  mantel.  It  was  such  a  joy  to  be  called 
'Little  White  Dove'  again,  and  that  brought 
back  memories  of  our  quiet  Sunday  evening 
sessions  in  that  same  cozy  room. 

"Please  remember  me  to  President  and  Mrs. 
Winslow,  Sefiora,  and  Miss  Eichhorn,  You 
will  recall  that  Senora*s  daughter,  Maria 
Orozco  Cobb,  and  Ida  Markert  were  room- 
mates at  one  time." 

In  response  to  a  pressing  request  from  the 
Personals  Editor,  Mildred  Peirce  Fuller/^W> 
sent  the  following  characteristic  outline  of~an 
unusual  trip,  with  visits  at  the  homes  of  three 
of  Lasell's  well  known  and  esteemed  alum- 
nae: 

"Do  want  to  tell  you  just  a  word  or  two 
about  our  last  spring's  trip.  We  called  it  our 
Bummel  (was  there  not  at  one  time  a  story 
called  'Three  Men  on  a  Bummel'?).  Certainly 
it  is  an  appropriate  title^for  sister  (Elizabeth 
Peirce  Bittenbender^'o^'oS^and  I,  needing  a 
change  of  scene,  detided^to  'bum'  our  way 
from  Boston  to  Princeton,  N.  J.   We  received 
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most  cordial  replies  to  our  tentative  hints  for 
board  and  lodgjus  from  our  hostesses— Irene 
Sauter  Sanford('oS<  Meta  Buehner  Noblg 'o6?\ 
and  Frances  Bragdon  West  for.. )  Irene  invrtea 
Clarissa  Gibbs  Smith^cH-'ofr  )for  dinner.  Gibby 
is  as  handsome  and  vivacious  as  ever,  and  is 
an  extremely  youthful  grandmother.  The 
morning  before  we  left  Westfjejd  for  Green- 
wich, Mary  Ruth  Sanford  (%<\-'%Q  showed  us 
her  model  pre-school  school,  irottsed  in  Irene's 
old  homestead.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  who  is 
more  enthusiastic  over  this  venture— mother 
or  daughter. 

"_Meta  seemed  extremely  surprised  to  see  us 
and  informed  us  we  were  just  a  month  ahead 
of  time.  It  truly  was  an  embarrassing  moment, 
but  Meta's  cordiality  and  insistence  that  it  was 
convenient  for  us  to  stay,  soon  put  us  at  ease. 
The  visit  proved  most  enjoyable,  for  two  of 
the  three  Noble  children  and  all  three  'in-laws' 
were  there  for  dinner.  We  also  saw  one  of 
the  grandchildren  before  he  was  put  to  bed. 
Such  a  beautiful  family.  Meta's  home  is  as 
fastidiously  perfect  and  exquisite  as  she. 

"En  route  to  Princeton  we  enjoyed  a  quick 
view  of  the  Yale  College  buildings  and  had 
luncheon  at  Radio  City.  To  a  country  girl 
it  was  exciting  driving  one's  own  car  down 
Fifth  Avenue. 

"Frances  Bragdon  West  has  been  living  in 
Princeton  for  over  a  year.  Since  her  Lasell 
days  she  has  been  moving  slowly  eastward— 
from  Evanston,  to  Cleveland,  to  Washington, 
to  Princeton.  This  college  town  is  perfectly 
delightful.  I  am  sure  her  seventeen-year-old 
daughter,  Barbara,  thinks  so  too— particularly 
since  she  has  recently  been  voted  the  most 
popular  girl  in  her  high  school  class. 

"Frances  and  the  Peirce  girls  exchange  visits 
often— the  last  one  is  abjays  the  best." 

Mary  Hoke  Leshr2i  gave  us  one  of  the 
happiest  surprises  of""fhe  summer  by  calling 
in  person  and  bringing  with  her  greetings 
from  the  Indiana  Lasell  girls.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  believe  that  this  young  looking  Lasell 
girl  has  a  son  of  college  age.  Our  best  wishes 
to  this  representative  of  Lasell's  loyal  Indian-, 
apolis  group. 


Word  has  just  beenjesceived  from  Mildred 
Fischer  Langworthv  Ai  J  that  her  husband, 
Lieutenant  Commander^Elmer  D.  Langwor- 
thy,  has  been  transferred  from  California  to 
Mobile,  Alabama,  where  he  has  assumed  his 
new  duties  as  Port  Director.  Mildred  writes 
to  the  Alumnae  Office: 

"The  last  few  weeks  have  been  hectic  ones 
for  us,  moving  our  furnishings  from  Califor- 
nia, to  say  nothing  of  transporting  our  three- 
year-old  son. 

"Before  coming  here  I  spent  several  weeks 
in  New  York  with  my  family.  My  one  regret 
is  that  I  could  not  come  to  Lasell  for  a  visit. 

"I  would  appreciate  your  sending  me  the 
names  of  Lasell  girls  in  Mobile,  as  I  should 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  them.  There  is  a 
fine  group  in  Southern  California,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  a  Lasell  club  meet- 
ing there  before  we  were  transferred." 

The  sorrows  of  a  war-torn  world  fail  to 
wholly  interrupt  the  shower  of  blessings  which 
are  still  visiting  the  homes  of  a  favored  group 
of  former  Lasell  girls.  Our  sincere  congratu- 
lations to  the  parents  of  these,  we  hope,  little 
future  peacemakers: 

Nov.  5,  1940— a  son,  David  Thacker,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lucian  Drury  (Muriel  Thacker 

Dec.  zg— a  daughter,  Suzanne,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lauren  W.  Hawes    (Rachel  Whittemore 

Jan.  16,  194 1—2.  daughter,  Peggy,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Harkins  (Alice  Fernan- 
dez (ffi). 

May  8— a.  daughter,  Ann  Stover,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  P.  Van  De  Bogert,  Jr.  (Bar- 
baraStoyerragV 

May  29— a  daughter,  Emily,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  C.  Hubbard    (Barbara  Hinckley 

June-^y—a.  daughter,  Mary  Suzanne,  to  Mr. 
ancLMrs.  I.  Dudley  Edge  (Doris  Shipman 

July  2^% daughter,  Barbara  Joan,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kies-Hopkins  (Lucy  Hop- 
kins, W.P.  '^2^h 

July  10— a.  son,  Thomas  James,  to  Mr.  and 
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Mis,   Dale   F.    Morgan    (Teannie   Drake 

JulyTf^k  son,  Roy  Morgan,  to  Mr.  and  Mjs. 

Hubert  P.  Yarnell    (Mary  Morgan  Ai V 
July  31— a.  daughter,  Elizabeth  Helen,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs-TJaniel  E.  Burbank,  Jr.    (Irene, 

Gahanf^k 
July  31- a  son,  William  Beckner,  Jr.,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs^William  B.  Worth  (Martha  R. 

HumeAt6-'H7)>. 
Aug.  6— a  danghter,  Martha  Neal,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.    Arthur   N.    Parmenter    (Ruth    G. 

Shepard  '2,5;. 
Aug.  22— a  daughter,  Barbara  Jane,  to   Mr. 

andJ&rs.  John  J.  Batten   (Barbara  Mer-  . 

rittr.H2V. 
Aug.  26— a  son,  Philip  Richard,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  jBhilip  E.  Sheridan    ^Natalie  Cald- 

wellrsto-'361). 
Sept.  4— ^daughter,  Susan,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

David  C.  Kiefer    (Marjorie  Hublerfaol 
Sept.  6— a  daughter,  Linda  Sue,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Smith  (Bertha  Root  'suVi 
Sept.  8— a  daughter,  Leslie  Ann,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Love  (Teanette  Allen  'ia8).^ 
Sept.  72— a  daughter,  Judith  Ann,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs^< Andrew  J.  Johnson    (Betty  Schnei- 

der^8).J 
Sept.  15— a  daughter,  Beverly,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs- 

R.  Stanley  Gove   (Barbara  Peircer2oji 
Sept.   16— a  daughter,   Patricia  Ann,   to    Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Merrill  Lape    (Ruth  Kingsley 

Sept.  22— a  daughter,  Betsy  Bancroft,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Barratt  (Minerva  Pritch- 
ard  f  aa). 

'ii!«' 

Sept.  26— a  son,  William  Squiers,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Read    (Virginia  Squiers 

Sept.    28— a    son,    Richard    Eburne,    to    Mr. 

and  Mrs^-Douglas  MacLeod    (Dorothea 

Eburne^'sw. 
Oct.  1— a  sot 


d   Mrs.    Carl   Hayes    (Virginia  Qgden 


)onald  Thresher,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Ernest    K.    Dockstader     (Margaret 
MacNaughton  \k\. 
Oct.   2— a  daughter,  Alice  Virginia,   to    Mr. 


Oct.  4— a  son,  Lewis  Cook,  III,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.1  Lewis    C.    Parker,    Jr.      (Helen    E. 
White  ^27)) 
Oct.  10— a  son,  David  Anthony,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Henry  Gere    (Pat  Me_yer  '  fy^S) 

Beverly  Macdonald  Perry  ty>-'%7  ^writes  to 
Helen  Beede/21  jof  the  Registrar's  office: 

"I  moved  to~fierkeley,  California,  after  one 
year  at  Lasell,  and  since  then  have  married 
Mr.  Charles  N.  Perry.  We  have  a  daughter, 
one  year  old  in  September. 

"I  called  at  the  address  you  gaye  me  for 
Ruth  Keyes  Wendt  \'w\  but  found  that  she 
and  her  family  had Smoved  to  New  York. 
[Ruth's  new  address  is  124  North  Middleton 
Road,  Pearl  River,  New  York.— Ed.]  A  kind 
.  neighbor  told  me  of  their  new  address,  and 
spoke  of  their  two  lovely  children.  I  am  sorry 
we  did  not  meet  while  they  were  still  in 
Berkeley. 

"Thank  you  for  sending  a  copy  of  the 
August  Leaves.  I  enjoyed  reading  about  my 
former  classmates. 

"If  you  know  of  any  Lasell  girls  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  please  send  me  their 
names  and  addresses,  for  I  would  love  to  get 
in   touch  with  them." 

Cannon  Farrar,  former  dean  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  classified  hospitals  as  one  of  those 
permanent  mercies  which  sprang  up  in  the 
wake  of  Christianity.  Just  now  we  are  think- 
ing of  two  Lasell  graduates,  Mary  DeWolf 
J4  and  Miriam  GofF^^7.  who  are  completing 
their  training  in  two-ef"New  England's  out- 
standing hospitals. 

In  the  Commencement  issue  of  the  Leaves, 
Mary_paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  and  this  fall  jynriam  Goff 
has  added  a  worthy  word  of  appreciation  of 
her  training  school,  our  nearby  Newton  Hos- 
pital. She  writes: 

"Newton  Hospital  is  one  of  the  highest 
ranking  hospitals  in  the  country,  holding 
thirteenth  place  among  other  outstanding  in- 
stitutions.   There  are   115  student  nurses  in 
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our  training  school.    Virginia  Amesbury 
and  I  are  proud  to  be  among  them. 

"Perhaps  our  Lasell  college  mates  will  be 
interested  in  the  nurse's  hospital  schedule. 
We  rise  at  about  5:30  in  the  morning,  attend 
prayer  service  at  6:30,  and  then  go  to  break- 
fast. Our  working  day  begins  promptly  at  7 
o'clock,  and  lasts  until  7  in  the  evening,  but 
we  have  hours  of  relief  from  duty  for  inter- 
esting and  instructive  lectures. 

"Most  of  the  nurses  feel  that  the  first  five 
months'  pre-clinical  period  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult, with  several  hours  of  lecture  daily  and 
hard  study  each  evening.  During  this  period, 
too,  adjustment  must  be  made  to  the  new  and 
strange  environment,  but  the  thought  of  the 
joy  of  "Capping  night"  helps  us  to  keep  go- 
ing. After  we  have  been  granted  the  privilege 
of  wearing  a  Newton  cap  and  of  being  ac- 
cepted as  a  member  of  the  student  organiza- 
tion, we  suddenly  assume  a  very  professional 
attitude. 

"All  students  have  practical  experience  in 
the  surgical,  medical,  obstetrical,  cardiac,  dia- 
betic, contagious,  and  children's  wards,  as 
well  as"  in  the  operating  room. 

A  nurse's  hours  are  long  yet  happy.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  life  is  what  one  makes  it.  A 
nurse  must  have  high  standards,  and  must 
mold  her  life  around  them^i=^. 

Pauline  Rowland  Lanq^'n-'ii  and  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  Harold  M.  Lane,  are  teaching  in 
Japan.  Their  daughter,  Wilmine  K^yDwas 
married  this  summer.  Three  other  daughters 
are  in  the  United  States,  Marjorie  in  Hershey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Janet  and  Virginia,  who 
arrived  in  New  York  last  June,  are  in  school 
in  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  Two  younger  chil- 
dren, Dorothy  and  Katharine  are  in  the  fifth 
grade  of  the  Normal  Practice  School  in  Japan. 

One  of  the  happy  surprises  of  these  fall  days 

was  the  following  letter,  received  from  Dolly 

.  Tarbeaursy;,)  sent  from  her  home  in  Great 

Neck,  New  York.   She  writes  to  the  Personals 

Editor: 

"One  of  your  white  doves  (with  black  wings) 
has  had  a   prick  to  her  conscience,   and  is 
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finally  writing  to  give  you  word  of  her  where- 
abouts and  activities. 

"For  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  studying 
music  with  Mr.  Hugh  McAmis,  F.A.G.O.,  the 
very  distinguished  and  inspiring  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church 
in  Great  Neck.  Early  this  summer  I  gave  a 
recital,  accompanied  at  the  organ  by  Mr. 
McAmis.  This  is  the  second  recital  I  have 
given  since  my  studies  with  him  began.  The 
enclosed  newspaper  clippings  will  tell  the  rest 
of  the  story.  I  think  Mr.  Dunham  will  be 
interested,  for  he  is  the  teacher  from  whom 
I  learned  to  like  the  music  of  Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach." 

The  following  is  in  part  the  report  of 
Dolly's  recital  from  the  Great  Neck  Record: 

"A  very  well  chosen  and  interesting  pro- 
gram was  given  by  Miss  Dolly  Tarbeau  in  her 
piano  recital  at  the  Woman's  club  on  Monday 
evening  .  .  .  the  entire  program  was  given 
from  memory,  a  true  achievement  for  a  pupil, 
particularly  since  one  number  alone  was  sixty 
pages  long.  .  .  .  The  performance  was  greeted 
with  cheers  and  cries  of  'bravo!' " 

Dolly  writes: 

"Dressmaking  has  become  one  of  my  hob- 
bies since  I  left  Lasell.  Last  spring  I  entered 
one  of  my  original  costumes  in  a  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Long  Island  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  behold— I  received  hon- 
orable mention! 

"My  brother  Robert  is  now  an  aviation 
cadet,  stationed  at  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

"Occasionally  I  have  an  opportunity  to 
exercer  la  langne  frangaise  with  some  French 
refugee  friends  of  mine.  Mademoiselle  Le- 
Royer  will  appreciate  that,  since  she  stimu- 
lated my  interest  in  French. 

"Please  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow  and  any  others  who  knew  me 
at  Lasell.  I  hope  to  be  present  for  the  tenth 
reunion  of  the  Class  of  1932  next  June.  Am 
extremely  anxious  to  see  the  new  auditorium, 
Winslow  Hall,  and  to  hear  the  pipe  organ. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  allowed  to  play  it? 
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"Always  kindest  thoughts  and  remem- 
brances of  Lasell.  D.J." 

Mary  Potter  McConnf'oiyand  her  husband, 
Mr.  Eugene  C.  McConn,  of  Minneapolis,  ac- 
companied by  their  daughter,  Jane,  were 
among  Lasell's  midsummer  guests.  Jane  is  an 
alumna  of  Cornell  College,  and  is  soon  to  re- 
ceive her  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Their  visit  proved  a  sort  of  pana- 
cea to  their  aunt,  our  Dean  Emeritus,  who  was 
recovering  from  a  recent  eye  operation.  The 
cheer  of  these  devoted  relatives  was  in  a  large 
measure  reciprocated  by  the  generous  cour- 
tesies of  the  Lasell  family  then  in  residence. 

Recently  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Griffin,  mother  of 
Marion    Griffin    Wolcott  Ci6j  Freda   Grif 
Leinin 


2oj  and  Carol  Griffin  Teichrgo-'^i, 

20,  and 


mother-hrfaw  of  Alice  Grimes  Griffi 
grandmother  of  Shirley  Wolcotlpj^gave  us  a 
friendly  call.  Closely  following—this  happy 
meeting  came  word  of  the  sudden  passing  of 
Mr.  Fred  B.  Griffin,  in  whose  death  the  family 
has  lost  a  devoted  father,  and  Lasell  a  loyal 
patron  and  friend.  Lasell  Junior  College  ex- 
tends tenderest  sympathy  to  this  bereaved 
family. 

Eunice  Perkins  Hill  y  iq-'2o)  moved  recently 
from  Pasadena,  California,  to  4843  Lee  Street, 
Skokie,  Illinois.  She  writes  to  the  Alumnae 
Office: 

"Am  living  near  my  cousin,  Doris  Perkins 
Meyei\''iQ-'2o)  and  we  enjoy  being  together 
again.  Ffave"  joined  the  Chicago  Lasell  Club, 
and  what  a  fine  group  it  is!" 

Mary  Ann  Gullett.;  '40/  had  time  to  visit 
Lasell  this  fall  while  her  sister,  Jeanne,  regis- 
tered as  a  member  of  the  Junior  class.   Mary_ 


Ann  is  a  senior  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  this  year. 

Another  member  of  the  Class  of  1940  whose 
sister  entered  Lasell  this  fall  is  Florence 
Evans.  Florence  has  a  position  with  the  John 
Hancock  Insurance  Company  of  Boston.  Her 
sister.  Elaine,  is  a  junior  this  year. 

The  Nestler  twins,  Tean  and  Virginia  '40- 
'41,  took  time  off  from  their  studies  at  Kath- 
arine Gibbs  Secretarial  School  in  New  York 
to  spend  Columbus  Day  weekend  at  Lasell. 


They  expressed  great  delight  in  being  back  on 
campus,  and  wished  that  they  might  visit  for 
a  longer  period.  From  them  we  learned  that 
Lorraine  UdeC^o-^i  Js  also  studying  at  Kath- 
arine Gibbs,  and  that  Gertrude  Fischery4i  jhas 
an  excellent  medical-secretarial  position  in 
New  York.  ^-t^h-^ 

Alice  Mealey  Thrall  C^zq J  her  husband, 
Mr.  Richard  Thrall,  and  their  daughter, 
Nancy,  called  at  Lasell  while  en  route  from 
their  Columbus,  Ohio,  home  to  the  Cape  for 
a  vacation  stay.  Alice  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  many  changes  on  the  campus.  This  was 
her  first  trip  back  to  Lasell  since  college  days. 

In  the  recent  passing  of  Mrs.  Frank  F. 
Davidson,  Auburndale  has  lost  a  most  valu- 
able and  esteemed  citizen,  and  Lasell  Junior 
College  a  beloved  friend. 

The  executive  ability  of  this  Smith  College 
graduate  brought  her  often  into  helpful  con- 
nection with  many  interests  beyond  her  local 
activities.  Family,  church,  and  civic  duties 
alike  claimed  her  services.  To  her  "work  was 
worship."  As  Margaret  Bottome  wrote  in  her 
beautiful  poem,  "The  King's  Daughter", 
"E'en  when  she  stooped  to  lift  a  soul  from 
sin,  the  brighter  shone  her  royalty  therein." 

In  former  years,  as  a  member  of  our  Lasell 
faculty,  she  was  valued  not  only  as  an  in- 
structor of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  always  as 
a  character  builder.  While  believing  that  this 
beloved  friend  is  "just  away",  nevertheless  we 
know  that  life  will  never  seem  complete  with- 
out her  inspiring  presence.  We  are  comforted 
in  the  belief  that  "she  has  not  folded  up  her 
hands  from  labor,  but  is  just  beginning 
through  God's  great  universe  to  make  her  way. 
.  With  soul  alert  she's  passed  into  the  day 
unhemmed  by  night." 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  back  to  New 
England  our  efficient  secretary,  Priscilla  Win- 
slowr^Q  Her  new  appointment  is  in  the 
Harvard  Business  School,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts.  We  wish  her  continued  success. 

From  Priscilla^we  have  news  of  Emilie 
Farnsworth  (^2fc's}2y  who  is  a  social  worker 
for  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital  in  Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 
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Margaret  Bennett; '26/writes  that  she  enjoys 
her  work  as  laboratory  technician  in  the 
Mosher  Laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Thank  you,  laget  Tansing,  Life  Secretary 
of  the  Class  of(iQ47/  for  this  splendid  report 
of  the  doings  of  your  classmates: 

"The  members  of  the  Class  of  1941  have 
started  out  on  their  own  in  many  different 
and  interesting  occupations.  In  the  retail 
field  we  find  Boston  and  vicinity  claiming 
Jane  Bishop  and  Elna  Pollard  at  Jordan's, 
Margot  Cartier  at  Slattery's,  and  Doris  Wan- 
less  in  Slattery's  Wellesley  store.  At  Chan- 
dler's may  be  found  Ginnie  Loveday  and  Sue 
Paisley.  Anita  Monge  is  at  Hovey's,  while  in 
Filene's  are  Bette  Rogers  and  Helen  Savery. 
Arax  Zulalian  is  with  Sears  Roebuck  and 
Tean  Roper  is  at  Jay's.  From  other  districts 
come  reports  that  Sue  Cairoli  is  in  the  Sport 
Shop,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut;  Dot  Green  in 
the  Children's  Shop,  West  Hartford,  Connect- 
icut; Becky  Allen  at  Ball's,  Muncie,  Indiana; 
and  in  Montreal  at  Simpson's  is  Mary  Lou 
Allvn.  Anita  Fitzgerald  is  displaying  her  re- 
tailing talents  at  Adams  and  Company,  Buf- 
falo, New  York.  Marguerite  Haldeman  is  at 
Lazarus  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Harriet  Han- 
son and  Pat  Herke  are  in  Himelhocks,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  The  position  of  copyrighter  has 
been  taken  over  by  Fran  McBride  in  the 
G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  while  Grace  Sheffer  is  a  super  sales- 
woman at  Hahnes,  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  So 
much  for  our  merchandisers. 

"As  for  the  secretaries:  Norma  Forsberg  is 
secretary  to  the  Manager  of  Priorities  at  Nor- 
ton Company,  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Dot 
Brewer  is  with  the  Factory  Insurance  Associa- 
tion; Betty  Davis,  secretary  in  Carver  and 
Company,  Inc.,  Boston.  Eleanor  Pfaff  is  with 
the  State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
and  Mary  Haller  works  for  her  father.  Two 
medical  secretaries  are  Shirley  House  and 
Gertrude  Fischer,  while  Clara  Voorhis  has  a 
position  in  a  New  York  lawyer's  office.  ,Ruth 
Montgomery  is  doing  stenographic  work  for 


the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company.  At 
Lasell  are  Gerry  Bixby  and  Tanet  Miller,  in 
the  main  office,  and  Lorraine  Harrison  and 
Natalie  Zimmermann  in  Miss  Beede's  office. 
Lorraine  is  not  neglecting  her  singing,  how- 
ever, for  she  is  alto  soloist  in  the  quartet  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Brookline. 

"Shirley  Lyons  is  acting  as  proofreader  for 
the  Reader's  Digest,  and  Louise  Kelly  is  a 
reporter  for  the  Laconia,  New  Hampshire, 
Evening  Citizen.  Polly  Mudgett  is  doing  diet- 
ary work  with  H.  P.  Hood  and  Sons,  Boston. 
Ellen  Marron  is  student  dietitian  at  Lasell. 
A  note  from  Suzie  Schaum  reveals  that  she 
has  recently  been  accepted  as  a  member  of 
the  Bach  Festival  Chorus  of  Philadelphia. 

"School  has  called  many  of  the  girls  this 
fall:  Mary  Benner  is  attending  Broughton's 
Business  School,  Niagara^  Ealls.  New  York. 
Connie  Fulton  and  Barbara  McCormick  are 
student  dietitians  at  the  Elizabeth,  New  Jer- 
sey, General  Hospital.  At  the  Rochester 
Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute  may  be 
found  Charlotte  Lakeman.  Also  in  Rochester 
is  Babs  Mauroyenis,  who  is  studying  voice  at 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  University  of 
Rochester.  Helen  Nickerson  is  "P.  G.  ing"  at 
Lasell  with  advanced  work  in  interior  decora- 
tion. Connie  King  is  a  junior  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine.  Ginny  Black  has  gone  south  to 
Western  Maryland.  Dorothy  Riley  is  con- 
tinuing her  organ  work  at  the  Guilmant 
Organ  School  in  New  York  City.  _Eldora 
Anthony .  has  entered  Rhode  Island  State 
College,  majoring  in  dietetics. 

"I  have  learned  that  a  group  of  Lasell  girls 
from  in  and  near  Boston  has  joined  the  New- 
ton Junior  Women's  Club,  which  has  meet- 
ings twice  a  month,  and  in  addition,  evening 
bridge  parties.  The  group  includes  Barbara 
Mitchell.  Meredith  Ingalls.  Tane  Bishop.  Elna 
Pollard,  Ruth  McLaughlin,  Mary  Cameron, 
Margot  Cartier,  Tean  Roper,  and  Pat  Tay- 
lor '40. 

"News  is  still  coming  in,  but  I  think  this  is 
enough  for  the  present.  The  rest  will  be  in 
the  February  Leaves.     /■  J." 
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Meredith  PrueC'ftfyJnew  life  secretary  of 
her  class,  sends  the  following  report  to  the 
Personals  Editor: 

"The  class,  I  know,  is  happy  and  thrilled 
over  the  marriage  of  our  adviser,  Miss  Lois 
Nelson,  and  Mr.  Donald  Winslow.  and  we 
wish  them  every  happiness. 

' 'Avis   Hip-piston  (V^-aoJ Harriet   Tifft/'m,' 
and  I  commute  to  Worcester.  Occasionally  we 
meet  Ruth  Groverf  ttqy  who  is  working  for  the 
Gas  and  Electric  Light  Company  in  Athol. 

"Helen  Forsberg  (*3Q )  has  given  up  mer- 
chandising for  a  banKing  career.  Ruth  Conk- 
linr^qj  is  in  training  at  the  Middletown 
Hospital. 

"I  made  my  first  trip  to  New  York  as  a 
buyer  a  few  weeks  ago.  Being  but  an  assistant, 
I  was  advised  always  by  my  merchandise  man- 
ager. I  can't  express  the  thrill  I  had  in  the 
market. 

"While  in  New  York  I  saw  Jane_Forsyth_ 
(  39)  at   Franklin   Simon's,    and   inquired    for 
Shirley   Shields  TijQjat   Lord   and   Taylor's. 
Shirley  has  left  New  York  for  the  west  coast, 
and  is  now  working  in  California. 

"Mary  Curtin^qJwrites  that  she  enjoys  her 
work  in  the  main  office  of  the  Plymouth  High 
School. 

"The  class  extends  deepest  sympathy  to 
Tackie  Bailey  (xi-%%)  whose  sister  passed  away 
early  this  summer."  ?*7~\ 

Ada  May  Barrlett  Degree?  '34  s/ent  a  change 
of  address  and  news  of  her  classmates  in  this 
letter  to  the  Lasell  Leaves: 

"How  I  wish  I  could  drop  in  to  say  hello, 
but  since  that  is  impossible,  a  letter  must 
suffice. 

"My  address  has  been  changed  (or  was  near- 
ly two  years  ago).  We  are  now  living  at 
40  Court  Square,  Windsor,  Vermont.  My  hus- 
band, Mr.  Robert  T.  Degree,  is  associated 
with  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company  here. 

"Janice  Piper  Baird's  (f% ^family  lives  near 
us,  and  I  see  her  occasionally  when  she  is 
home  for  a  visit. 

"One  Sunday  in  August  we  received  a 
surprise  call  from  Myrtie  Marshall  Cochrane 


land  her  husband.  They  were  passing 
through  Windsor  on  their  way  home  from 
Montpelier,  where  they  had  called  onJLucina 
Cummings  Carirgj) and  her  family.  Lucina's 
son,  Wendell,  is  now  sixteen  months  old,  just 
three  weeks  older  than  our  Bobby,  so  we  enjoy 
'swapping'  baby  stories  and  advice. 

"Naturally  we  think  Bobby  is  a  little  won- 
der, and  love  to  pass  on  stories  of  his  accom- 
plishments. I'll  merely  say  that  he  walks,  tries 
to  talk,  and  runs  me  a  merry  race. 

"Dee  Richardson  Smith/' 34.  )and  Barbara 
Dean    Decker  A^Jhave    both    been    proud 


mothers  for  over  a  year.  Dee  has  a  little  girl, 
Malinda,  and  Dean's  baby  son  is  'Stevie.' 

"My  best  to  all  at  Lasell  who  remember 
me." 

From  the  "Our  Gracious  Ladies"  column  of 
the  Boston  Traveler,  July  22^1941  we  gath- 
ered this  news  of  Betty  Bell  f  40:/ 

"Last  summer  she  acted  and  was  publicist 
for  the  Nell  Gwynn  Players  in  Maiden  Bridge, 
New  York,  and  wrote  and  conducted  a  week- 
ly radio  program.  This  season  she  is  actress 
and  publicist  with  the  Village  Hall  Players  in 
Framingham  Centre/' 

Frances  Austin^ 'if?)  is  continuing  her  study 
of  dietetics  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Balti- 
more, Maryland.    She  writes: 

"The  girls  are  very  nice,  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  an  enjoyable  year,  even  though 
the  work  will  be  hard. 

"Miss  Rowe  (Phyllis  D.  Rowef'ipx  Associ- 
ate Dietitian  here,  is  a  Lasell  girl  and  very 
nice.  She  asked  about  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow 
and  other  friends  at  Lasell." 

Frances'  new  address  is  600  North  Broad- 
way, Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  some  news  of 
a  Lasell  girl  in  the  local  press.  From  the 
Newton  Graphic^we  learn  that  Marjorie 
Gilbert  Wigginr^  has  been  awarded  a  gov- 
ernment prize  of  $350  for  the  best  work  in 
a  class  of  ground  work  aviation.  The  class  is 
composed  of  men  and  women.  Her  prize  was 
for  the  women's  department. 

Rachel  Whittemore  Hawes's    ('35)   present 
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address  is  77-20  138th  Street,  Flushing,  New 
York.  Her  husband,  Mr.  Lauren  W.  Hawes, 
is  stationed  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  as  instructor  in^flying. 
Rachel  sees  Marjorie  Long  Maish^.n  jocca- 
sionally,  as  she  lives  nearby. 

Do  you  suppose  our  usually  lively  recol- 
lection of  these  recent  graduates  is  slipping  a 


bit?, 


visited  several  moments  with  Martha 


. Sill yg8ibefore  we  realized  that  she  was  Irene 
BallSill's  ^15)  daughter.  She  explained  the 
significance  of  the  lovely  diamond  on  her  left 
hand,  and  we  excused  her  exuberant  spirits. 
Our  congratulations  to  the  young  man  she 
has  favored,  Mr.  Albert  K.  Wolstenholme. 

but  a  short  time  since  our  Agnes 
ailed  in  person  to  tell  us  of  her  fine 
position  as  secretary  to  the  vice  president  of 
the  Brewster  Aeronautical  Corporation.  In  a 
letter  just  received  from  Agnes,  she  writes  that 
she  has  resigned  that  position  to  take  a  better 
one  in  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
in  the  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Her  letter  came  from  her  home  in  Maple- 
wood,  New  Jersey,  where  she  is  fast  recovering 
from  a  serious  operation  which  she  underwent 
late  this  summer.  We  trust  that  she  will  be 
back  in  Washington  by  the  time  this  issue  of 
the  Leaves  reaches  our  readers. 

Agnes,  we  rejoice  in  your  recovery,  and 
appreciate  your  loyalty  to  your  alma  mater, 
evidenced  in  your  most  kindly  greeting  at  the 
close  of  your  letter: 

"My  special  greetings  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Win- 
slow,  Miss^  Rand.  Miss  Hoag.  Miss  Eliasson, 
Mrs.  Donald  Winslow,  Miss  Beede.  and  Mr. 
Amesbury."  r^\ 

Tean  Berry  Yongue\a8  /has  not  been  an 
idle  one.  She  writes  from~333  East  53rd  Street, 
New  York  City: 

"You  no  doubt  would  call  me  anything  but 
a  'white  dove'  but  just  the  same,  my  long 
period  of  silence  does  not  mean  that  I  have 
not  been  thinking  of  Lasell. 

"My  dear  grandmother,  who  wrote  such 
sweet  poetry,  died  after  a  distressing,  lingering 
illness.  She  brought  me  up,  and  there  is  now 


such  a  sense  of  loneliness  without  her.  Later 
two  of  my   aunts,  relatives  of  Mr.   Edward . 
Lasell,  founder  of  our  college,  passed  away, 
and  now  my  grandfather  has  gone. 

"But  now  for  more  cheerful  news.  On  July 
4,  1940,  I  was  married  to  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Yongue  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  At  present  he  is 
resident  physician  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  I 
am  being  quickly  initiated  into  the  life  of  a 
doctor's  wife,  cooking  dinner  any  time  from 
10  P.  M.  to  2  A.  M.  To  my  amazement,  I 
must  be  a  good  cook,  for  my  husband  says  I 
have  not  yet  prepared  a  meal  which  was  not 
tempting.  That  must  be  due  to  my  training 
with  Miss  Worcester. 

"During  the  day  I  work  in  a  laboratory  for 
a  prominent  surgeon,  and  also  serve  several 
doctors  in  the  vicinity. 

"My_La§ell  roommate,  {eannie  Drake  Mor- 
ganQ{6-'ax  has  a  little  son,  born  in  July. 

"Inope  you  have  had  a  good  summer.  My 
best  to  everyone." 

Connecticut  Valley  Club 

The  35th  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley  Lasell  Club  was  held  Saturday, 
October  4,  1941,  at  Sentinel  Hill  Hall,  G.  Fox 
&:  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Lunch- 
eon was  served  at  1:00  P.  M.  and  was  followed 
by  a  business  meetins^presided  over  by  Bar- 
bara Stanley  Ulrichf^)  president. 

The  Honor  Roll  Committee  reported  the 
following  deaths  during  the  past  year: 

Mabel  Case  ViolT't)^  of  Manchester,  Con- 
necticut ^=e^ 

Alice  Burr  Williams  f^og.)  of  West  Hartford, 

Connecticut 
Leona  Robertson  Newtor 


_yof  Gran- 
by,  Connecticut 
Helen  Saunders  /i7,)chairman  of  the  Nom- 
inating Committee,  presented  the  following 
slate  of  officers  for  1941-42: 

President— Barbara  Stanley  TTlrich  rg2 
Vice  President— Helen  Burwell  1 
Sprrptary-TrpasiiT-pr-^-Jidia    Cast*  I J30; 
Executive    Committee— Miriam    Abbe( ',i 
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chairman;  Freda  Griffin  Leinins^  20 ;>  and 
Dorothy  Forsstromf '  37.  ) 
Nominating   Committee— Millicent   Thom- 
son Hammeif '33,  chairman;  Marion  Aus- 
tin Hakewessell  feo?2§j)  and  Tulia  Rankin 

PiTDlicitv— Sally  Swanson  Dahlbergf  "35! 

Honor  Roll— Sarah  Dyer  Darlinfe  '00-01) 

We  were  honored  to  have  as  our  guest, 
Helen  Beede  '21;  secretary  to  the  Lasell  Reg- 
istrar. Miss  Beede  brought  greetings  from 
Miss  Potter  (in  the  form  of  a  letter  written 
in  our  former  dean's  own  witty  style)  and 
from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  as  well  as  from 
many  members  of  the  faculty.  She  also  gave 
us  some  very  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  at  Lasell  since 
last  year,  prompted  to  some  extent  by  our 
numerous  questions. 

We  were  also  very  much  pleased  to. have 
with  us  Elizabeth  Robinson  Breed  ('06-' 07^ 
and  hope  she  may  find  an  „ opportunity  and 
have  the  desire  to  join  us  again.  Mrs.  Breed 
is  a  former  president  of  our  Connecticut  Val- 
ley Lasell  Club. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Executive  Committee 
be  empowered  to  decide  the  type  of  activity 
we  shall  have  during  the  mid-winter,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  whatever  get-together  is 
planned  will  be  supported  and  enjoyed  to  the 
fullest  measure  by  all  club  members  and 
Lasell  students  in  our  vicinity,  and  their 
friends. 

Submitted  by: 
Helen  Wahlguist  WolcottC'^t)  Secretary 

Those_present  at  the  meeting  were:  Miriam 
Abbe  '9^1}  Betty  Allvn{jx),  Florence  Skinner 


Darling  'oo-'oi,  Laura  Hale  Gorton  '16.  Lil- 
lian  Grant  '20,  Marion  Austin  Hakewessell 


'2Q-'22,  EleanorP'itcher  Hansen  '29,  Ritamae 


Hinchcliffe/jj8^Betty  Tensen  '%q,  Dotha  War- 
ner Jope   '31,    Maude    Hayden   Keeney   '16, 


Anderson  'i 3-'  14,  Lois  Wadhams,  Anderson 
'38,  MaebelljLHamlin  Barby  fjVi6)  Priscilla 
A.  Barker^,  Halen  L.  Beede  Vi",  Marian  T. 
Berry  f '39^40,  Harriette  Case  Bidwell  '22, 
ElizabetrT^Robinson  Breed ' '06^97  J  Dorothy 
Brewer  '41.  Alice  Pratt  Brown  ('2^  M.  Adele 


Brown  '38,;  Ruth  BuII/39,)  Helen  C.  Burwell 
'33,  Rosamond  Cornell  Cannon  '29,  Julia  Case 
32,  Mary  E.  Case  (31-3%,  Ruth  Conklin- ,'39,. 
Sally    Swanson    Dahlberg    '35J  Sarah__Dyer 


Florence  Ken,t  '38,  ,Ruth  ].  Montgomery  '41, 
Ruth  Moxon  40,  Marjorie  O'Donnell  '40, 
Mary  Goodwin  Olmsted  '03,  Madeline  Perry 
'36-'39,  Justine  Ransom  '41,  Helen  M.  Saun- 
ders '17,  Kupe  Shepard  '^Q^iDorothy  Sherwood 
'40,  Dorothy  Thomas  ^'38,  ^Barbara  Stanley 
'Ulrich  '32.  Fave  Wadhaifis-^38,/ Bettv  P.  Wal- 
lace '39,  Gladys  Strople  "Winger  'iq-'2Q,  and 
Helen  Wahlquist  Wolcott  '2^. 

Eastern  Maine  Lasell   Club 

The  Eastern  Maine  Lasell  Club  held  its 
annual  meeting  and  luncheon  at  the  Bangor 
House,  Bangor,  Maine,  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 9,  1941. 

After  a  very  delicious  luncheon,  Constance 
Chalmers  Harlow  '20  presided  at  a  brief  busi- 
ness meeting.  Constance  King  '41  was  elected 
president  for  next  year,  and  Lydia  Adams  '18 
will  continue  as  treasurer.  We  discussed  ways 
of  enlarging  the  club  membership,  and  de- 
cided to  hold  more  social  meetings  during  the 
year  so  that  the  members  may  become  better 
acquainted^  The  president  appointed  Ruth 
Dunning('27  jto  take  charge  of  publicity  for 
these  gatherings. 

Our  guest  from  the  college,  Esther  Sosman 
'36,  Alumnae  Secretary,  told  us  of  the  many 
changes  on  campus,  and  brought  greetings 
from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss  Potter,  and 
the  faculty  and  staff.  We  spent  a  good  part 
of  the  afternoon  asking  questions  about  col- 
lege, and  telling  stories  of  Lasell  in  "our  day." 
We  were  particularly  interested  in  the  Lasell 
book  of  pictures  and  the  1941  Blue  Book. 
The  latter  revealed  the  wealth  (to  us)  of  per- 
missions enjoyed  by  the  Lasell  girls  of  today. 

Submitted  by: 

Barbara  Stover  Van  De  Bogert  '39, 
Secretary 
Those  present  were:    Ruth  S.  Dunning  '27, 
Charlotte  KyrW  Hall  'nS  Constance  Cha'lmefs 
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Harlow  '20,  Florence  Rogers  Hilton  (of;-' 08 
Catherine  Holby  Howze(  27,')  Constance  King 
^41^  Helen  Gray  Porter  ^02-^ 6 3)tA04.-'otD  Tanet 
Reidf^,)  Esther  Sosman?^^)  Marjorie  Carle- 
ton  StewardCo4-'o§}  Florence  C.  WymanCqi- 
'92,  and  Barbara  Stover  Van  De  Bogertt^gg^ 


South  Shore  Lasell  Club 

Members  of  the  South  Shore  Lasell  Club 
were  guests  on  the  evening  of  September  16, 
1941,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Stacy  B.  Southworth, 
headmaster  of  Thayer  Academy,  at  his  home, 
the  Sylvanus  Thayer  House,  in  Braintree, 
Massachusetts.  Eleanor  Dresser  (^6^37")  pre- 
sided  at  a  short  business  meeting  at  which 
Mr.  Southworth  and  Dr.  Guy  M.  Winslow 
were  made  honorary  members  of  the  club. 

Mr.  Southworth  introduced  the  guest  speak- 
er, Dr.  Guy  M.  Winslow,  who  showed  color 
pictures  of  the  college  and  of  Lasell's  forests 
in  Vermont. 

On  September  30,  1941,  a  meetingwas  held 
at  the  home  of  Eleanor  Dresser  (36^3^)  and 
officers  were  elected  for  1941-42.  They  are: 
Glennvs  PrestonrV^)  president;  Betty  Jackson 
Dunning  ('38J  first  vice  president;  Isabel 
Hughes  j'4oI  second  vice  president;  Eleanor 
Wentworth  Moreton  (*y^3§)  secretary;  Ruth 
WeymouthC^q,  treasurer;'  and  Marjory  Sher- 
win  C%7-'%q,  •auditor.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Eleanor  Dresser,  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  South  Shore  Lasell  Club,  for 
her  efficient  leadership  of  this  group  during 
its  first  year. 

During  the  summer,  members  enjoyed  a 
weekend  at  Marjory  Sherwin's  summer  home 
on  Somerset,  a  beach  party  at  the  home  of 
Isabel  Hughes,  and  a  sail  on  Eleanor  Dresser's 
yacht. 

Submitted  by: 

Isabel  Hushes  Yao)  Corresponding 
Secretary 

Vermont  Lasell  Club 

[During  the  years  we  have  heard  somewhat 
frequently  of  Lasell  girls  changing  their 
names   "for   better",   but   the   changing  of  a 


Lasell  club's  name  is  something  new  and  in- 
teresting. This  is  just  what  happened  in  Ver- 
mont where  the  St.  Johnsbury  Lasell  Club 
has  voted  to  change  its  name  to  the  Vermont 
Lasell  Club.-£d.] 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ver- 
mont Lasell  Club  was  held  on  Thursday, 
August  28,  1941,  at  Darling  Inn,  Lyndonville, 
Vermont.  It  was  a  most  enthusiastic  anniver- 
sary meeting,  with  twenty-two  members  and 
guests  present. 

The  business  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
Maude  Wetherbee  Wakefield  ('1  p. } president, 
and  a  nominating  committee,  consisting  of 
jSarah  Crane/^22)  Rosemary  Vincen^'42,  and 
.Eleanor  Dorman;'''26-'28^was  chosen  to  select 
new  officers  for  1941-42. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  brought  greetings 
from  Lasell,  and  told  us  most  interesting  news 
of  the  college.  We  were  interested  to  learn 
that  this  is  Mademoiselle  LeRoyer's .  fiftieth 
year  of  service  as  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were:  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow.  Mrs.  Tean  Goodrich,  Mrs.  C. 
V.  Willev.  Maude  Wetherhee  Wafcefield-f  , ; 
Theia  Powers  Watso 
7^7  J  Eleanor  Borell 


sorOo8£o 


eld(jg) 


Frances  Austin 


^EpMary  P.  Bottom- 
lev  fffi]  KafWinp  Fitch  Cheslev^o.A^irginia 
Cleasbyj'su/jSarah  Cranef^) Eleanor  Dorman 
,27>)Beuiah  Fletcher  DuncanQw  Beulah  Mc- 


I 


5 


arlandfooj  Mary  E.  Rogersfki^Rhoda  Staf- 
ford ^41^  Mar jorie  Tripp  '^0-41^)  Rosemary* 
Vincenf '4^,  and  Evelyn  Ladd  RubleaTgiU 
Submitted  by: 

Evelyn  Ljidd  Rubleef^28j Secretary 
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War  Relief  Work  at  Lasell 

LIKE  other  colleges  throughout  the 
country,  Lasell  has  entered  enthusiasti- 
cally into  war  relief  work.  Such  activity 
has  played  a  great  part  in  the  program  at 
Lasell  for  the  past  two  years,  but  now  that  the 
United  States  has  entered  the  war,  the  college 
has  redoubled  its.  efforts  to  be  of  service  to 
the  country.  The  following  programs  have 
been  organized  and  are  now  well  under  way. 

The  Social  Service  Committee,  headed  by 
Barbara  Edwards,  has  charge  of  all  activities 
of  welfare  and  defense  work. 

Once  a  month  a  "Mite-Box"  supper  is  held. 
Boxes  are  placed  on  every  table,  and  the  girls 
drop  in  their  spare  coins  during  dinner.  The 
money  collected  is  donated  to  the  campaign 
chosen  for  the  month.  On  October  first,  the 
mite-box  supper  donations  went  for  the  China 
Relief.  On  this  particular  occasion  rice  bowls 
were  used  to  hold  the  money.  The  November 
supper  was  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  that 
month,  and  donations  went  to  the  United 
Service  Organization.  December's  total  was 
given  to  the  Newton  Welfare,  while  January 
was  the  month  chosen  for  the  Greater  Boston 
War  Fund.  (The  latter  is  a  campaign  which 
helps  250  hospitals,  the  social  service  agencies, 
the  Community  Fund,  the  U.S.O.,  and  the 
Red  Cross.)  Dorothy  Higson,  the  treasurer 
of  the  committee,  states  that  the  total  money 
raised  from  the  four  suppers  given  so  far, 
amounts  to  approximately  $73.31. 

Another  way  in  which  each  student  can 
enter  into  this  work  is  to  purchase  defense 
stamps  and  bonds,  which  are  on  sale  for 
faculty  and  students  of  Lasell  at  the  treasurer's 
office  at  Bragdon.  The  office  is  glad  to  give 
any  desired  information  about  purchasing  the 
bonds  or  stamps. 

The  saving  of  newspapers  and  boxes  is  a 
great  asset  to  the  country.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mary  Metzger,  collections  are  made 
every  week  from  the  dormitories,  and  the  lot 
is  sold  in  Boston.  The  money  received  is 
added  to  the  mite-box  fund  for  the  month. 

Besides  saving  newspapers,  the  girls  are  now 


saving  the  stamps  from  old  letters.  The  dye 
used  in  the  stamps  is  valuable  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  British  Isles.  Dorothy  Mosher, 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  collects  the 
stamps  and  gives  them  to  the  British  War 
Relief  Fund.  After  the  stamps  are  sold  to 
the  British  government,  the  money  is  used 
to  buy  ambulances  and  hospital  beds. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Betty  McGar  an 
extensive  drive  has  been  started  for  the  col- 
lection of  tinfoil.  After  collection  the  tin- 
foil is  given  to  the  British  War  Relief  Society. 

On  February  fourteenth  the  Senior  Prom 
was  held  at  the  college.  Betty  Polhemus,  the 
chairman,  and  members  of  the  social  service 
committees  decided  this  year  to  cut  down  on 
the  price  of  an  orchestra  in  order  to  give  the 
money  not  used  to  defense. 

A  Red  Cross  contest,  which  began  in 
November  and  will  continue  through  Febru- 
ary, represents  another  form  of  war  aid.  The 
girls  who  have  entered  the  competition  are 
sewing  and  knitting  a  variety  of  garments  for 
relief,  and  the  house  that  wins  the  greatest 
number  of  points  will  receive  a  prize.  Barbara 
Rockwell,  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross  work 
here  at  Lasell,  has  checked  the  following  gar- 
ments out  to  the  girls:  18  toddler  suits;  7 
panty  suits;  4  men's  sweaters;  5  women's 
sweaters;  41  children's  sweaters;  6  romper 
suits;  2  snow  suits;  77  sleepers  and  570 
diapers. 

In  the  Barn  can  be  found  a  large  box  in 
which  the  girls  deposit  old  books  and  maga- 
zines. These  are  taken  into  Boston  to  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Library  Headquarters. 
From  there  the  books  are  sent  to  various  army 
camps  and  to  600  naval  bases. 

On  January  sixteenth,  thirty  students  drove 
to  Fort  Devens,  in  Ayer,  Massachusetts,  to 
entertain  the  convalescent  soldiers  of  the 
Lovell  Hospital.  Transportation  was  furnished 
by  the  Newton  Motor  Corps.  The  girls  played 
cards  with  the  soldiers,  and  then,  after  re- 
freshments were  served,  many  couples  en- 
joyed dancing.  The  college  hopes  to  send  a 
different  group  of  thirty  every  month. 
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Another  side  of  war  work  has  also  been 
attended  to.  Air  raid  training  is  now  in 
progress.  Air-raid  wardens  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  all  the  college  houses.  All  faculty 
and  students  belonging  to  this  group  have  at- 
tended an  ARP  school  for  three  consecutive 
evenings.  During  February  and  March  all 
air-raid  wardens  are  expected  to  take  the  Red 
Cross  First  Aid  Training  Course,  at  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  which  each  member 
receives  a  certificate.  After  the  air-raid  war- 
dens have  taken  the  first-aid  course,  it  is  hoped 
that  other  members  of  the  college  may  have 
the  same  opportunity. 

Margot  Moore 


Beautiful  Islands  of  Hawaii 

MARK  TWAIN  once  said  that  "Hawaii 
is  the  loveliest  fleet  of  islands  that 
lie  anchored  in  any  ocean,"  and  he 
really  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Let  us  leave  San  Francisco  on  the  S.S.  Lur- 
line,  a  beautiful  luxury  liner,  that  will  take  us 
in  five  days  to  Honolulu.  On  board  we  eat, 
sleep,  and  enjoy  many  pleasures  such  as 
swimming,  horse  racing,  deck  sports,  and  of 
course  movies  and  dancing  at  night.  The  days 
on  the  ship  pass  rapidly,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  fifth  day  an  island  comes  into  view— the 
island  of  Oahu. 


There  is  great  excitement  on  the  ship  as  the 
immigration  inspectors  meet  us  about  ten 
miles  out  of  port  to  check  all  luggage.  Then 
of  course  many  friends  arrive  on  tugs  to  throw 
fragrant  leis  around  our  necks  and  welcome 
us  to  Hawaii.  As  the  S.S.  Lurline  pulls  along- 
side the  dock,  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel  band 
is  on  the  wharf  to  greet  us  with  familiar 
Hawaiian  music.  When  the  gang  plank  is  set 
up,  more  friends  come  aboard  with  leis  and 
hearty  welcomes.  Then  at  last  we  reach 
Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  Hawaiian  islands 
—those  islands  that  are  a  possession— an  im- 
portant possession  of  the  United  States. 

Honolulu,  according  to  the  census  taken  in 
1941,  has  a  population  of  179,359.  However, 
since  that  time  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease in  population  because  of  the  need  for 
national  defense.  But  let's  not  think  of  that 
now.  There  are  other  islands:  the  Garden 
Island  of  Kauai;  the  mysterious  isle  of  Niihau; 
the  friendly  island  of  Molokai,  the  pineapple 
island  of  Lanai,  the  valley  island  of  Maui;  and 
perhaps  of  greatest  interest,  the  big  scenic 
island  of  Hawaii. 

Let  us  make  a  tour  of  the  islands  and  see 
what  each  has  to  offer.  Because  we  have  ar- 
rived on  the  island  of  Oahu  we  shall  journey 
around  that  one  first.  Honolulu,  itself,  offers 
many  interesting  sights.  The  loloni  Palace, 
where  the  legislature  of  the  islands  meets  once 
a  year,  is  the  only  palace  in  the  United  States. 
Then  there  is  the  famed  Waikiki  Beach  with 
its  surfboards  and  bathing  beauties.  Leaving 
the  city  we  journey  around  the  island,  first 
going  past  Pearl  Harbor,  the  famous  naval 
base,  then  on  past  pineapple  plantations  and 
many  beaches.  Driving  back  towards  Honolulu 
we  come  upon  the  Nuuanu  Pali,  a  high  cliff 
over  which  Kamehameha,  the  conqueror  of 
the  island  pushed  his  last  opponents  in  war- 
fare. 

The  island  of  Kauai  has  a  miniature  grand 
canyon,  Barking  Sands,  and  many  beautiful 
beaches.  Baui  has  its  famous  valley  volcano 
to  offer,  while  Molokai  has  small  ranches  and 
beaches.  Niihau  is  a  mysterious  island  because, 
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as  it  is  privately  owned,  no  one  is  allowed  on  it. 

Now— there  it  lies,  the  island  of  Hawaii  itself 
—the  land  with  so  much  to  offer— the  land  of 
our  dreams.  Therein  puffs  the  famous  volcano 
of  Mauna  Loa,  and  the  beautifully  snow- , 
capped  mountain  of  Mauna  Kea,  which  is 
13,784  feet  above  the  ocean  floor,  totaling 
almost  32,000  feet  of  volcanic  height!  Mauna 
Loa  may  well  be  called  the  Sun  Valley  of 
Hawaii  for  it  is  noted  for  its  skiing  and  winter 
sports.  On  the  island  is  situated  the  Parker 
Ranch,  second  largest  ranch  in  all  of  the 
United  States,  and  said  to  be  the  only  ranch 
where  cowboys  ride  thoroughbred  horses. 
Here  and  there  are  many  remnants  of  old 
villages,  and  also  the  King's  Slide  (the  king 
used  to  have  his  own  private  sand  slide,  down 
which  he  used  to  ride  on  a  large  sled  or  tobog- 
gan). 

Yes— Hawaii  is  different  from  most  parts  of 
our  native  land.  The  climate  is  very  damp. 
The  temperature  ranges  from  60  to  70  degrees 
throughout  the  year,  and  there  is  a  rainy  sea- 
son in  winter.  Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
Hawaii  never  has  hurricanes.  Palm  trees 
abound  as  do  Shower  trees,  an  eye-pleasing 
growth  mottled  with  delightful  vari-colored 
flowers,  and  Jackarandas,  unusual  trees  which 
bloom  with  striking  purple  flowers.  These 
are  not  an  unusual  sight,  for  almost  all  trees 
in  Hawaii  blossom. 

Hawaii  still  celebrates  its  Kamehameha  Day, 
which  occurs  each  June  1  ith.  The  celebration, 
which  may  well  be  compared  to  our  own  New 
Orleans  Mardi  Gras,  is  followed  by  native 
Hawaiian  dances  at  the  well-known  Royal 
Hawaiian  Hotel. 

The  hula  dance  in  the  States  is  not  the  true 
Hawaiian  hula.  The  real  hula  dance  consists 
of  a  series  of  graceful  gestures,  each  of  which 
tells  a  story,  not  always  religious.  Just  as  we 
have  banquets  and  large  dinner  parties,  so 
the  Hawaiians  have  a  Luau,  or  feast,  to  cele- 
brate certain  occasions.  With  the  rare  ex- 
ception of  native  festivities  and  the  like,  the 
costume  in  Hawaii  is  much  the  same  as  in 
the  States.  The  food,  although  the  same  as 
ours,  is  extremely  expensive. 


During  the  day,  Hawaii's  "white  collar" 
men  and  women  occupy  themselves  with 
regular  office  work,  and  many  people  work  on 
the  sugar  or  pineapple  plantations.  The 
educational  system  is  like  our  own.  Students 
attend  grammar  schools,  public  and  private 
high  schools,  and  may  attend  the  university. 

Perhaps  the  most  different  point  about 
Hawaii  is  its  glamour.  Although  the  little 
islands  carry  on  much  the  same  way  that  we 
do  in  the  States,  they  have  an  unusual  amount 
of  tropical  beauty  which  we  lack  except  in  the 
southernmost  portions  of  this  country. 

The  time  comes  when  all  good  things  must 
end.  We  journey  back  to  Honolulu  where 
we  board  the  5.S.  Lurline  enroute  to  San 
Francisco.  Our  old  friends  and  many  newly 
acquired  ones  are  at  the  dock  to  say  goodbye. 
The  Royal  Hawaiian  Band  is  there  to  play 
the  strains  of  Aloha  Oe,  and  we  are  bedecked 
with  even  more  leis  than  when  we  arrived. 
Streamers  are  thrown  from  the  ship  to  the 
dock,  and  as  the  boat  pulls  away  the  band 
plays,  and  tears  roll  down  our  cheeks  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  these  familiar  sights.  Then, 
following  tradition,  we  throw  a  lei  overboard 
so  that  we  may  someday  return  to  the  islands. 

Betty  Ruddle 
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A  Toast  to  the  Stage  Hands 

//  "V  ~]T  THAT  a  wonderful  play!" 

V/V/      "Didn't  Barbara  Rockwell  do 
"  a  grand  piece  of  acting!" 

"The  scenery  and  costumes  were  good,  too 
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.  .  .  and  didn't  those  hands  coming  out  from 
behind  the  curtains  look  eerie!" 

So  went  the  comments  on  the  Dramatic 
Club  production,  Jane  Eyre.  Members  of 
the  cast  deserved  high  praise  and  won  it— and  . 
they  know,  as  perhaps  few  members  of  the 
audience  could,  how  much  players  depend  on 
the  people  backstage  for  the  successful  presen- 
tation of  a  play.  Somehow,  the  hours  of  re- 
hearsing and  coaching,  the  chore  of  gathering 
properties,  the  time  spent  painting  scenery,  the 
problem  of  selecting  costumes,  and  all  the 
other  tasks  of  stagecraft,  escape  us;  and  while 
the  players'  praises  are  sung,  the  stage  hands, 
who  are  just  as  indispensable,  are  forgotten. 
But  they  do  not  mind;  their  enjoyment  comes 
from  using  their  ingenuity  to  produce  the 
effect  for  which  the  script  calls.  They  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  what  goes  on  behind 
the  curtain;  theirs  is  a  rich  experience. 

Betty  Gorton,  who  was  in  charge  of  proper- 
ties, was  asked  to  tell  how  she  managed  to 
find  every  article  the  script  required.  Some 
of  the  difficulties  she  encountered  had  her 
baffled  for  a  while,  but  the  resourceful  Betty 
came  through  every  time. 

It  seems  she  had  planned  to  use  the  andirons 
from  the  Bragdon  library  fireplace  for  the 
living  room  scenes.  Knowing  that  the  and- 
irons would  not  run  away,  she  checked  that 
item  off  her  list  and  didn't  think  about  it  again 
until  the  day  of  the  first  performance.  Imagine 
her  chagrin  when  she  tried  to  take  the  and- 
irons, and  found  that  they  were  fastened  to 
the  floor!  A  breathless  S.O.S.  to  Miss  Grace 
Williams,  housekeeper  at  Bragdon,  saved  the 
day.  Miss  Williams  suggested  that  Betty  bor- 
row the  Gardner  Hall  andirons,  which  were 
similar  to  the  immovable  ones.  Running  to 
Gardner,  she  found  no  one  around,  but  there 
were  the  precious  andirons  staring  up  at  her. 
"The  play  must  go  on,"  thought  Betty,  so 
she  took  the  andirons,  and  left  a  note  explain- 
ing all  to  whoever  would  want  to  know. 

In  one  scene,  Jane  had  to  carry  a  box.  It  fell 
to  Betty  to  find  one.  She  looked  high  and 
low  for  something  that  would  look  as  though 
it  belonged  to  the  early  Victorian  period,  but 


found  nothing.  With  her  sister  Nancy's  help, 
she  solved  the  problem.  The  box  that  Jane 
carried  was  Nancy's  hat  box,  covered  with 
cretonne.  In  another  scene,  a  knitting  bag 
was  needed.  With  a  piece  of  moth-eaten 
paisley  found  in  the  property  room,  she  made 
one.  The  bell  rope  was  an  old  bathrobe  cord 
which  had  been  painted,  and  Rochester's  cane 
was  borrowed  from  the  infirmary. 

The  tea  used  Friday  evening  was  of  the 
same  brew  that  had  been  served  for  Friday's 
lunch  at  Lasell,  and  the  coffee  used  Saturday 
night  was  left  over  from  Saturday's  lunch.  By 
the  time  the  toast  was  eaten  at  the  last  per- 
formance, it  was  five  days  old  and  had  to  be 
soaked  in  water  in  order  to  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  anyone's  choking  on  it. 

On  the  wall  hung  an  authentic-looking 
painting  which  had  been  found  in  the  property 
room,  and  which  was  in  a  sad  state  until  Miss 
Goodwin's  brush  revived  it.  (Miss  Goodwin 
confessed  that,  at  the  time,  she  was  having  such 
fun  dabbling  that  she  spent  more  time  than 
she  needed  to  on  it.)  Incidentally,  those  were 
Miss  Goodwin's  hands  you  saw  gesticulating 
wildly  in  the  fire  scene. 

Remember  the  basin,  which,  as  far  as  you 
could  see,  was  filled  with  liquid?  It  was  really 
quite  empty  except  for  a  piece  of  bright  red 
cloth  which  had  been  placed  in  it.  The  prayer 
books,  which  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Auburndale,  seem  to  be 
about  the  only  authentic  objects  which  were 
used.  Even  these  prayer  books  led  to  a 
difficulty— when  the  "minister"  lost  his  place, 
he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  improvise. 

That  lovely  tasseled  table  cloth,  which 
added  the  necessary  touch,  was  no  more  than 
an  old  remnant  which  did  not  cover  the  table 
top  at  all,  but  which  had  been  cleverly  hung 
around  the  sides  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
whole  cloth.  There  is  a  little  story  behind  that 
table  cloth.  Betty  had  found  an  appropriate 
one  and  had  checked  that  item  off  her  list  but 
one  day  it  disappeared.  After  a  long,  fruit- 
less search  she  decided  it  would  have  to  be 
replaced,  and  immediately  began  to  sew  tassels 
on  the  aforementioned  remnant.    By  the  time 
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she  had  finished  the  chef  d'oeuvre,  and  had 
succeeded  in  draping  it  around  the  table,  the 
old  table  cloth  reappeared.  It  had  been 
sewn  into  a  pillow  for  stuffing! 

There  was  a  touch  of  romance  in  the  play. 
The  veil  which  Barbara  Rockwell  wore  in  the 
wedding  scene  was  once  worn  by  her  mother. 
And,  too,  there  was  that  inevitable  (never- 
to-be-noticed-by-the-audience)  touch  of  econ- 
omy. The  bouquet  which  Jane  carried  on 
Friday  night  had  to  be  untied  and  placed  in 
water  in  order  to  retain  its  freshness  for 
Saturday  night's  performance. 

Yes,  many  problems  behind  the  scenes  the 
audience  never  knows  about.  Therefore, 
though  we  hail  the  actors,  we  offer  this  article 
as  a  curtain  call  for  the  stage  hands,  who  work 
very  hard,  but  who  never  do  take  a  bow. 

Claire  De  Conto 

Salesgirls  in  the  Christmas 
Rush 

(Editors'  Note:  Most  of  Lasell's  merch- 
andising students  had  their  first  fling  at  selling 
during  the  Christmas  holidays.  We  herewith 
present  some  of  their  experiences.) 

ONE  day  while  I  was  on  the  handker- 
chief counter  on  the  street  floor  at 
Chandler's,  a  middle  aged  woman 
came  up  to  me,  ignoring  the  customers  I  was 
waiting  on,  and  said,  "Now,  young  lady,  I 
really  want  your  very  honest  opinion.  While 
I  walk  across  the  aisle,  I  want  you  to  notice 
the  length  of  my  new  coat,  and  tell  me  if  you 
think  it  is  too  long.  I  really  will  go  by  your 
opinion,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  truth- 
fully." She  went  through  lengthy  explana- 
tions of  how  much  she  paid  for  the  coat,  and 
how  the  salesgirl  had  told  her  it  was  just  right, 
but  that  she  herself  was  rather  skeptical. 
Honestly,  I  simply  looked  in  amazement  at 
the  woman  as  she  spoke  to  me  in  such  an 
intimate  tone  of  voice. 

She  gathered  the  coat  about  her  as  if  it  were 
an  ermine  wrap,  and  glided  across  the  aisle  and 
back  again  as  if  she  were  an  experienced 
mannequin.      I    said,    "Madam,    I    think    it 


hangs  beautifully."     She  bowed,  thanked  me 
sincerely,  and  walked  away. 

Another  day  two  very  much  embarrassed 
sailors  sneaked  up  to  the  counter  and  asked 
for  two  of  the  very  best  handkerchiefs  on  the 
counter.  They  explained  how  out. of  place 
they  felt  in  the  store  with  a  lot  of  women 
rushing  around.  They  barely  looked  at  the 
handkerchiefs,  gave  me  directions  to  have  the 
package  sent  to  California,  and  made  a  mad 
dash  out  of  the  store. 

Dorothy  Quilty 

You  have,  of  course,  heard  the  expression: 
"Why,  Jones  is  so  rich  he  lights  his  cigars  with 
ten  dollar  bills!" 

However,  if  you  were  to  see  Jones  actually 
set  fire  to  that  "ten  spot",  you  would,  no  doubt, 
be  amazed. 

Don't  misunderstand  my  point;  I  didn't  see 
him  do  it  either,  but,  while  working  at 
Jordan's,  I  got  as  big  a  surprise  as  that  would 
have  given  me. 

Imagine  my  astonishment  when  a  rather 
shabbily  dressed  man  paid  me  for  a  two-dollar 
pair  of  slippers  with  a  one  hundred  dollar 
bill,  and  meekly  apologized,  "I'm  sorry,  Miss, 
but  it's  the  smallest  I  have." 

Yvonne   Gardner 

Late  one  evening  a  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas, a  customer  bought  a  $5.00  bracelet  as 
a  gift  for  her  daughter.  She  seemed  pleased 
with  it,  and  so  was  I  with  the  sale,  because 
she  had  been  quite  difficult.  The  following 
day  her  daughter  returned  the  bracelet,  ob- 
jecting to  it  because  it  was  too  large.  After  I 
had  showed  the  girl  every  other  bracelet  we 
had,  she  requested  a  credit  slip.  Approxi- 
mately three  hours  later  she  returned,  and 
started  the  search  again.  After  another  hour, 
she  selected  and  bought,  to  my  amazement, 
the  identical  bracelet  her  mother  had  pur- 
chased the  evening  before. 

Ruth  Roughgarden 

My  most  enjoyable  experience  was  picking 
out  articles  necessary  for  a  new-born  baby,  who 
was  soon  to  be  brought  home  from  the 
hospital.  Evidently  the  wife  had  sent  the 
husband  to  do  the  shopping,  which  he  knew 
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nothing  about,  and  we  both  enjoyed  a  good 
many  laughs  because  he  couldn't  describe  what 
she  wanted.  Safety  pins  represented  one  item, 
but  as  he  had  forgotten  the  size,  he  took  the 
different  sizes  we  had,  which  amounted  to  ten 
packages.  He  took  some  blanket  pins,  and 
said  to  me,  "Those  are  big  enough  to  hold 
diapers,  aren't  they?"  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  baby  would  be  lost  with  those  pinned  on 
her. 

When  everything  was  wrapped,  the  man  was 
so  embarrassed  to  take  the  package  out  with 
him,  that  he  asked  me  to  have  it  sent.  As  he 
walked  from  the  counter,  he  left  me  holding  a 
cigar  in  my  hand. 

Rosemary   Vincent 
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The  Monday  after  war  was  declared  our 
buyer  found  a  Japanese  doll.  He  went  to  the 
stock  room,  located  a  pail,  filled  it  with  water, 
and  brought  it  back  to  the  department.  The 
doll  was  put  head  first  into  the  pail,  with  a 
sign  above  saying,  "This  is  what  we'll  do  to 
Japan." 

All  the  customers  were  certainly  amused  to 
see  it.  Betty  Hutchison 

The  funniest  experience  I  had  happened 
one  afternoon  when  a  man  came  into  the  store 
and  asked  for  an  Elizabeth  Arden  lipstick. 
I  asked  him  what  shade  he  wanted.  He  said 
he  wouldn't  know.  The  only  way  he  could 
tell  would  be  to  taste  it. 

Phyllis  Edmiston 


One  day  two  young  draftees  entered  the 
Girls  Sport  Shop  where  I  was  working.  The 
two  boys  asked  to  see  a  girl's  sweater  for  a 
twelve-year-old.  Knowing  that  they  probably 
got  only  $21  once  a  month,  I  showed  them  the 
least  expensive  sweater  at  $1.99.  They  in- 
formed me  that  this  was  too  cheap.  I  showed 
them  the  next  price  at  $2.98;  and  it  still  was 
too  cheap.  They  said  they  wanted  a  really 
good  sweater.  There  were  two  prices  left, 
$5.98  and  $7.95.  To  my  surprise  the  two 
soldiers  walked  out  of  the  department  carrying 
the  $7.95  sweater. 

Constance  Lynch 

It  was  during  one  of  the  rush  hours,  of  one 
of  the  busiest  days,  that  I  made  a  very  stupid 
mistake! 

A  woman  came  into  the  store,  bought  a  scarf 
from  me,  and  told  me  she  wanted  to  send  it 
to  her  daughter  in  New  Hampshire.  She  also 
informed  me  that  she  wanted  it  charged.  Well, 
after  I  made  out  the  sales  slip,  and  took  down 
the  address  to  which  the  scarf  was  to  be  sent, 
and  after  the  customer  had  left  my  counter, 
I  realized  that  I  had  not  taken  her  charge 
address.  I  immediately  ran  after  her,  but  she 
had  stepped  into  the  elevator,  and  as  I  ap- 
proached it  the  doors  were  shut  in  my  face.  I 
ran  for  the  stairs,  thinking  I  could  make  better 
time,  stopping  at  each  floor,  to  see  if  she  was 
there. 

Well,  evidently  I  missed  her  someplace.  I 
ran  up  seven  flights  of  stairs,  taking  time  out 
to  stop  at  each  floor  in  search  of  her. 

Finally,  I  gave  up  and  went  down  to  my 
counter  again. 

I  had  just  finished  talking  to  the  floor  super- 
visor about  my  sad  experience,  when  I  sud- 
dently  spied  my  customer  just  as  she  was  about 
to  leave  the  store.  I  reached  her  just  in  time, 
and  after  excusing  myself,  I  explained  the 
situation.  She  very  kindly  gave  me  her  charge, 
and  I  went  back  to  my  counter,  with  the 
thought  that  after  this,  I  would  be  sure  I  had 
the  information  needed  before  my  customers 
left  my  counter. 

Peggy  Dawson 

One  of  my  most  interesting  experiences  oc- 
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curred  during  my  working  period  on  the 
day  President  Roosevelt  asked  Congress  to  de- 
clare war.  At  the  time  of  his  radio  speech,  I 
was  having  lunch  in  Filene's  employees' 
restaurant.  While  the  President  was  speaking, 
there  was  a  complete  dead  silence  from  all, 
which  certainly  was  unusual.  At  the  close  of 
the  speech,  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  was 
played,  and  people  in  the  cafeteria  began 
to  cry.  Not  a  single  person  had  a  happy  look 
on  his  face.  I,  myself,  never  felt  more  de- 
pressed in  all  my  life  and  it  was  the  first  time 
I  realized  what  war  really  meant. 

Barbara  Berkman 

I  had  many  interesting  experiences  while 
I  was  working,  but  I  shall  always  remember 
one  in  particular. 

One  morning  a  little  man  with  snow  white 
hair  and  a  florid  complexion  came  up  and 
asked  me  to  wait  on  him.  He  wanted  to  see  a 
perfume  novelty  called  the  Coty  Weathervane, 
which  is  a  little  weathervane  with  four  bottles 
of  perfume  placed  on  the  four  points.  A  little 
cock  on  the  top  of  the  weathervane  spins 
around.  After  looking  at  it  for  some  time,  he 
asked  me  what  the  weathervane  was  for. 
Thinking  fast,  I  said  that  when  you  wake  up 
in  the  morning  you  spin  the  cock,  and  in  that 
way  choose  your  perfume  for  the  day. 

In  the  meantime  I  noticed  that  the  Section 
Manager  was  standing  behind  the  little  man, 
and  was  waving  his  hands,  frantically  trying 
to  signal  to  me.  Presently  the  little  man 
thanked  me  and  walked  away.  The  Section 
Manager  then  informed  me  that  my  customer 
was  the  president  of  the  store.  A  few  minutes 
later  my  little  friend,  Mr.  President,  passed 
by  and  winked  at  me.  The  experience  made 
me  feel  as  though  I  had  one  good  friend  in  the 
store. 

Marjorie  Sperl 

Although  I  had  many  interesting  and  excit- 
ing experiences  selling  handkerchiefs  at  Hen- 
gerer's  in  Buffalo,  there  is  one  which  I  shall 
always  remember.  A  well-dressed  man  came 
up  to  me,  handed  me  ten  dollars,  told  me  to 
pick  out  ten  dollars'  worth  of  ladies'  handker- 
chiefs, and  said  he'd  be  back  in  fifteen  minutes. 


This  left  me  with  quite  a  problem,  as  he  did 
not  tell  me  how  many  handkerchief  he  want- 
ed, or  how  much  he  wanted  to  spend  on  each 
one.  I  finally  chose  eight  which  I  thought 
lovely.  When  he  returned,  he  was  so  pleased 
with  the  ones  I  had  chosen  that  he  asked  the 
buyer's  permission  to  allow  me  to  go  through 
the  store  with  him,  and  help  him  select  the  rest 
of  his  gifts.  He  must  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
money,  as  he  bought  very  expensive  gifts,  in- 
cluding perfume,  gloves,  and  handbags.  He 
left  all  these  selections  up  to  me,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  exciting  to  be  able  to  choose  all 
the  wonderful  things  that  I  did.  , 

Geraldine  Chertof 


A  Glimpse  Into  China 

HAVING  lived  in  China  all  my  life,  I 
am  sometimes  surprised  at  some 
people's  ideas  about  the  living  con- 
ditions and  customs  of  the  average  Chinese. 
This  article  deals  with  some  of  the  real  Chinese 
habits  and  customs,  not  with  any  westernized 
customs  that  have  crept  in  during  recent  years. 
First,  let  me  tell  you  about  the  climate. 
The  variations  in  temperature  in  China  are 
not  unlike  those  of  this  country— in  the  North 
it  is  cold  in  winter;  in  the  South,  warm.  Thus 
we  find  that  northerners  wear  padded  gar- 
ments during  the  frosty  winter  months,  and 
conserve  coal  with  which  to  warm  their  houses. 
By  contrast,  the  southerners  wear  only  cotton 
clothes,  as  the  weather  is  warm  and  damp,  and 
all  of  them  wear  large-brimmed  straw  hats  to 
protect  their  heads  from  the  burning  sun.  The 
daily  meals  of  the  northerners  consist  of  mien, 
similar  to  our  spaghetti;  bing,  a  white  bread; 
and  beu-beu,  a  dark  corn  meal  bread.    In  the 
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South  the  main  food  is  rice,  which,  because  of 
the  wet  weather,  is  the  chief  crop  grown. 

A  comparison  of  the  position  of  women  in 
the  two  sections  of  the  country  brings  up  the 
old  custom  of  binding  the  feet.  In  southern 
China,  the  women  always  can  be  found  work- 
ing in  the  fields,  rowing  boats,  cooking,  look- 
ing after  the  children  and  keeping  track  of  the 
business,  while  their  husbands  do  little  except 
sit  around  all  day.  The  women  of  the  North, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  never  seen  doing  any 
such  hard  labor.  Their  business  is  to  sit  at 
home  and  direct  the  servants  about  their  work. 
The  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  until 
nearly  a  century  ago  all  northern  women  had 
their  feet  bound  when  they  were  very  young, 
and  could  not  walk  about  very  much,  while 
southern  women  have  always  let  their  feet 
grow  normally. 

The  Chinese  are  extremely  clever  in  the 
way  they  feed  themselves.  They  know  how 
to  conserve  their  food  and  economize  on  the 
washing  up  afterwards.  They  seldom  drink 
anything  but  hot  water  and  steaming  tea— 
never  cold  water.  The  normal  coolie  usually 
eats  a  soup  mixed  with  vegetable,  some 
Chinese  bread,  and  drinks  tea  twice  a  day. 
Using  chopsticks,  he  eats  his  food  out  of  a  small 
bowl.  When  the  time  comes  to  clean  up  after 
a  meal,  the  wife  has  only  these  few  simple 
utensils  to  wash,  and  thus  saves  herself  the 
trouble  of  drying  plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
and  glasses. 

When  one  lives  in  China  one  gets  used  to 
the  sight  of  a  long  procession  of  people  dressed 
in  white,  carrying  paper  images  of  men  or 
animals.  This  procession  is  preceded  by  a 
beautifully  ornamented,  covered  chair  borne 
up  by  eight  or  ten  men.  One  readily  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  a  funeral  procession,  and  that 
the  body  is  being  carried  in  the  elaborate 
carriage.  All  the  dead  person's  relations  wear 
black,  and  weep  and  howl  as  they  move  toward 
the  grave.  The  paper  statutes  are  later  burned 
on  top  of  the  grave, to  remove  any  evil  spirits 
that  might  be  around.  During  the  following 
weeks,  the  man's  relatives  come  to  sit  around 
the  grave  to  weep  over  their  loss.    They  also 


place  food  at  the  opening  in  the  graves  to  sus- 
tain the  spirit  on  his  journey  to  heaven. 

The  marriage  ceremony  consists  of  a  feast, 
a  procession  and  then  the  actual  ceremony. 
During  the  feast,  the  bride  stays  in  a  room 
with  only  her  bridesmaids  about  her,  eating 
little,  and  not  uttering  a  word,  while  the  bride- 
groom and  guests  have  a  gay,  even  hilarious 
time  outside,  eating  and  celebrating  generally. 
When  the  wedding  procession  starts,  the  bride 
and  groom  are  carried  in  separate,  decorated 
chairs,  and  all  the  way  to  the  ceremony, 
trumpets  blow  and  gongs  ring  out. 

To  most  people  of  the  western  hemisphere 
such  activities  may  seem  strange,  but  when 
one  becomes  accustomed  to  them  one  accepts 
them  as  naturally  as  any  westerner  accepts  his 
own.  Betsy  McMullan 


RONDEAU 

She  knew  my  thoughts,  and  said  to  me, 
"An  actress  you  will  never  be." 
I  shunned  her  words  and  turned  away. 
My  soul,  now  filled  with  much  dismay, 
Had  danced  before  with  greatest  glee. 

"I'll  be  an  actress  just  you  see! 
To  act  will  be  my  destiny." 
To  this  she  had  no  more  to  say; 
She  knew  my  thoughts. 

Then  all  at  once  I  felt  quite  free, 

For  she  had  sensed  my  misery. 

"Poor  dear,"  she  said,  "I  know  some  day 

I'll  see  you  there  in  bright  array. 

I'll  clap  for  you  incessantly." 

She  knew  my  thoughts. 

Charlotte   Ann   Hall 
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An  Old  Lasell  Organ 

APPROXIMATELY  twenty  miles  from 
Albany,  the  capitol  of  New  York  State, 
stands  the  Old  Stone  Fort  Museum 
located  at  Schoharie,  New  York.  Built  in  1772 
as  a  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  it  was  enclosed 
in  1777  by  a  log  stockade,  and  used  as  a  fortress 
for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley.  The  building  is  one  of  the  very  few 
remaining  Revolutionary  war  fortresses. 

This  museum  attracts  thousands  of  visitors 
and  tourists,  who  show  great  interest  in  its 
collection  of  old  engines,  glassware,  books,  and 
many  other  objects  belonging  to  the  early 
period  of  American  history. 

One  of  the  outstanding  exhibits  is  an  old 
organ  originally  built  for  use  in  the  Schoharie 
Reformed  Church,  but  later  used  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Lasell  Female  Seminary  here  in 
Auburndale. 

A  very  old  style  of  organ,  representing  the 
work  of  early  organ  builders,  it  contains  seven 
speaking  tubes,  and  has  a  large  Bourdon  pedal. 
The  case  is  of  rosewood,  and  the  front  pipes 
are  covered  with  goal  leaf.  The  instrument, 
operated  by  hand,  can  still  be  played. 

The  Lasell  family  once  lived  in  Schoharie, 
and  it  was  Chester  Lasell,  the  brother  of 
Edward  Lasell,  founder  of  Lasell  Female 
Seminary  and  a  former  Williams  College  pro- 
fessor, who  first  played  the  organ. 

Mary  Hurley 

NEWS  FLASHES 

November  24th— Such  a  wonderful  turkey— 
and  now,  school  again. 

November  26th— Open  House  again— Bragdon 
this  time.     Mmmmmmml 

November  28th— Mais  oui!  Delightful  French 
Club  tea  at  Woodland. 

November  29th— To  the  dance!  Men  en  masse 
at  that  Modern  Dance  Club  informal. 

December  2nd— "Something  new  has  been 
added"  ...  at  Lasell.  Glee  Club— orches- 
tra combination  concert.  Really  a  "tops" 
performance. 

December  jrd— Lasell  Community  orchestra 
has  its  evening  at  Winslow  Hall. 


December  6th— The.  Snow  Ball!  .  .  .  need  any- 
thing more  be  said? 

December  pth— Remember  that  medieval  din- 
ner? No  tablecloths— quaint  costumes- 
then  the  lovely  Christmas  fete  at  Winslow 
Hall. 

December  10th— Musical  talent  at  the  Pupils' 
Recital.    A  real  treat. 

December  12th— Furious  frenzy  of  fussed  fe- 
males—trunks and  trains.  Christmas  va- 
cation. 

December  24th— At  home.  'Mid  tissue  paper 
and  string  we  pasted  stickers  on  gifts  and 
stray  limbs.    Merrie  Holiday!  t 

January  5th— "Back  in  time  for  afternoon 
classes."    'Nuf  said. 

January  16th— Endowment  Fund  Committee 
is  on  its  toes  again,  this  time  with  a  super 
supper  in  the  Barn. 

January  27th— Mid-year  examinations. 

January  28th— Mid-year  exams! 

January  29th— Mid-years!! 

January  joth-February  and— Lusty  Lasellites 
plus  a  Winter  Sports  Weekend  in  the 
White  Mountains  equals  a  perfect  vaca- 
tion. Frozen  toes  forgotten,  we  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  "free  week-end"  to  evacu- 
ate Auburndale. 

February  2nd— Woops!  A  new  semester  al- 
ready? 

February  yth— Hello— hello.  Old  friends  and 
new  at  the  Lasell  midwinter  reunion  in 
Boston. 

February  14th— Senior  Prom?  Sweetheart 
roses?    Dan  Cupid!! 

February  i8th—A  "pops"  concert,  with  the  La- 
sell Community  orchestra  supporting  the 
Endowment  Fund. 

February  22nd  and  23rd— Blessing  on  thee,  G. 
Washington— free  week-end! 

February  27th  and  28th— Curtain  up!  Cur- 
tain down!  Dramatic  Club  comes  through 
with  another  success. 
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The  Sun  Still  Shines 

IT  WAS  the  end  of  winter.  There  was  a 
faint  touch  of  spring  in  the  air.  The 
countryside  was  quiet  and  serene.  Sud- 
denly in  the  distance  came  the  roar  of  a  heavy 
engine,  and  presently  a  large  black  sedan  came 
tearing  madly  along  the  narrow  country  road. 
The  two  men  in  the  car  watched  tensely. 

"Look  here  Bill,"  whined  one,  "you're  doing 
seventy  now.  Why  don't  you  keep  it  there? 
Eighty-five's  too  fast  along  this  road  .  .  .  espe- 
cially when  you're  tired.  We'll  be  ending  up 
in  a  ditch." 

"Take  it  easy,  Jim,"  growled  the  other.  "I 
know  how  to  handle  this  wagon.  We'll  be  in 
Knoxville  before  you  know  it." 

"Yeh,  maybe.  But  I'd  rather  be  late  to 
Knoxville  than  on  time  in  hell." 

There  was  a  silence  for  quite  some  time 
after  that.  Bill  slowed  down  to  sixty-five,  and 
the  two  men  settled  back  to  their  own 
thoughts.  They  had  been  driving  since  ten 
the  night  before.  It  was  now  late  afternoon. 
Bill  watched  the  road  trying  hard  to  keep  his 
eyes  open.  Presently  he  heard  a  quiet  snore, 
and  glanced  over  to  see  that  Jim  was  fast 
asleep.  Good.  It  was  then  that  he  pushed 
down  on  the  accelerator.  Seventy— seventy- 
five— eighty.  It  began  to  grow  darker.  His 
eyes  were  tired,  so  tired.  "If  I  could  only  pull 
over  to  the  side  and  rest.  But  no,  no  I've  got 
to  keep  going."  This  thought  kept  running 
through  Bill's  weary  brain. 

Perhaps  the  darkness  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Bill  didn't  see  the  curve.  All  of  a  sudden, 
empty  space,  and  with  a  terrifying  screech  the 
car  plunged  over  a  deep  embankment.  Over 
and  over  it  went,  until  it  finally  came  to  rest 
upon  the  rocks  and  bushes  below.  Then  every- 
thing was  silent. 

Jim  shook  his  head  and  feet,  his  legs  and 
arms,  to  see  if  he  was  still  whole.  He  was. 
Then  he  saw  Bill,  or  what  was  left  of  him. 
With  a  gasp  Jim  almost  lost  consciousness 
again,  but  managed  to  pull  himself  together 
and  climb  out  through  the  broken  window  on 
his  side.     He  started  to  climb  up  the  hill. 


"Funny",  he  thought  "I  haven't  so  much  as  a 
scratch  on  me.  You'd  think  I  should  have 
been  cut  or  something."  He  plowed  through 
the  brush,  slipping  every  few  steps,  but  finally 
■reached  the  road.  At  least  it  looked  like  the 
road.  Funny,  everything  was  so  dark  he 
couldn't  see  a  thing. 

"Thought  sure  there  was  a  full  moon  to- 
night," Jim  mused  to  himself.  Everything 
seemed  so  hazy.  "Guess  I'd  better  look  for 
a  farm  house.  Seems  we  must  have  come  this 
way.    I'll  go  back  and  look." 

Jim  walked  and  walked.  After  awhile  he 
sat  down  on  a  rock  to  rest,  but  soon  started 
out  again.  "You'd  think  there  would  be  some 
farm  houses  around  soon.  I've  been  walking 
for  hours."  He  then  heard  a  faint  call.  He 
yelled  back,  but  there  was  no  response.  He 
called  again.  Still  no  response.  He  went  on 
for  a  way  in  the  blackness  of  the  night.  He 
heard  the  call  again.  Looking  up  he  saw  some 
figures  dimly  outlined  against  the  horizon. 
He  walked  slowly  toward  them.  He  could  see 
them  clearer  now.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
getting  brighter. 

"Say,  say,  up  there,  I'd  like  some  help.  Will 
you  help  me?" 

Funny,  they  didn't  seem  to  hear. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly.  Just  another 
day— a  beautiful  spring  day.  A  farmer  was 
leading  his  horse  up  the  road. 

"Hey  there,  Tom!"  he  called  to  a  neighbor, 
who  was  not  far  up  the  road  talking  to  some 
other  men.    "What's  the  commotion?" 

"Oh,  hello,  Jake.  Ain't  you  heard  yet?  A 
car  went  over  the  cliff  last  night.  Big  car,  with 
two  city  fellows  in  it.  Musta  been  goin'  at  a 
pretty  fast  clip.  Went  plumb  to  the  bottom. 
Both  of  'em  cut  to  ribbons." 

The  sun  shone  on.  Nothing  changed.  The 
countryside  was  once  again  quiet  and  serene. 

Margaret  Wolfe 


T 


The  Perfect  Crime 

HE  thick,  soupy  fog  blanketed  the 
house  in  eerie  oppressiveness.  The 
interior   was   morgue-like   in   the   in- 
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tensity  of  its  darkness.  The  clock,  tolling  the 
hour  of  twelve  with  a  death-like  finality,  and 
the  hinges  of  a  swinging  door  set  in  motion  by 
the  breathy  wind  that  swept  through  the 
house,  constituted  the  only  sound.  There  was 
an  air  of  deep  and  peaceful  sleep  over  the 
upper  floor  of  the  house,  and  of  intense  wait- 
ing below. 

Suddenly  the  very  air  seemed  to  become 
tense.  A  shadowy  figure  in  one  of  the  rooms 
was  edging  his  way  along  the  wall,  step  by 
step,  toward  the  door.  Then,  with  the  abrupt- 
ness of  a  brittle  twig  breaking,  a  flash  light 
snapped  on,  sent  its  shifty  eye  into  the  remote 
corners  of  the  room,  and  finally  came  to  rest 
upon  the  door,  as  if  to  apprehend  the  cause  of 
the  ghostly  noise.  Behind  the  glare,  the  ap- 
parition, a  hunched-over  midget  enveloped 
completely  in  a  long  bulky  garment,  could  be 
dimly  made  out. 

At  last  the  door  was  reached,  and,  with  the 
agility  of  a  firefly,  the  intruder  transferred 
himself  into  the  inky  blackness  of  the  room 
beyond.  He  felt  his  way  across  the  room  and 
up  to  a  low  table.  The  house  was  silent  again. 
Apparently  no  one  had  been  disturbed.  With 
quick  precision,  the  marauder  eased  the  table 
and  two  chairs  close  to  the  high  shelves  on  one 
side  of  the  room.  Deftly  he  stacked  the  chairs, 
lifted  them  to  the  table  top,  and  then  stood 
back  to  catch  his  breath  and  to  scan  the  pyr- 
amid with  the  aid  of  his  flash  light. 

With  a  sigh  that  sounded  like  satisfaction, 
he  began  his  climb.  Before  long  he  had 
reached  the  last  tier,  and  had  pulled  himself 
on  tiptoe  to  his  fullest  height  in  order  to  reach 
the  top  shelf.  He  stretched  out,  deftly  un- 
latched the  tricky  catch  to  the  door  that 
protected  the  object  he  wanted,  and  stood 
gloating  as  the  shiny,  safe  box  caught  and  re- 
flected the  light  of  the  flash  light.  Quickly 
he  laid  the  light  on  the  shelf.  Opening  the 
box  with  sure  fingers,  he  plunged  his  hand 
into  the  interior.  For  one  long  moment  he 
allowed  himself  the  satisfaction  of  fingering 
the  smooth,  round  flat  objects  that  lay  on  the 
bottom  of  the  box. 


Suddenly  the  flash  light  fell.  The  figure 
started  sharply,  teetered  uncertainly  on  the 
unstable  platform,  lost  his  balance,  and,  with  a 
crash  that  shook  the  house,  fell  to  the  floor, 
bringing  chairs,  the  table,  and  the  box  with  all 
its  contents  on  top  of  him. 

The  silence  that  followed  was  as  breath- 
taking as  the  crash  had  been.  Then,  with  a 
note  of  quiet  insistence  in  her  voice,  a  woman 
was  heard  saying,  "What  is  it?  What  is  going 
on  here?"  and  a  blazing  light  was  switched  on. 

Silence.  Then— "Mamma!"  wailed  Johnnie, 
as  he  struggled  out  from  beneath  the  debris 
of  furniture,  and  a  multitude  of  Toll  House 
cookies.  Slipping  and  sliding  '  across  the 
kitchen,  tripping  over  his  long  bath  robe  he 
rushed  into  his  mother's  outstretched  arms. 

"Mamma!  It  was  the  perfect  crime.  But, 
oh,  Mamma!    Crime  doesn't  pay." 

Jessie  Dobson 


Maelstrom 

CYNTHIA  clasped  and  unclasped  her 
hands.  Her  eyes  shifted  with  lightning 
rapidity  about  the  dingy,  smoke-filled 
waiting  room  of  the  station.  She  imagined 
that  everyone  was  staring  at  her.  Surely  the 
lady  who  had  just  sidled  onto  the  bench  be- 
tween her  and  the  rotund  man  on  the  end, 
could  hear  the  beating  of  her  heart.  "In  a 
minute  she'll  look  up,"  Cynthia  thought,  "and 
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she'll  wonder  what's  wrong  with  me."  Then— 
"She  must  be  deaf  .  .  .  anyone  would  have  to 
be  deaf  not  to  hear  this  racket  that  is  tearing 
me  apart."  She  fumbled  in  her  pocketbook  for 
her  compact,  and  her  eyes  came  to  rest  on  the 
shiny  objects  which  lined  the  bottom.  Hastily 
pulling  out  the  case  she  snapped  the  bag  shut. 
With  trembling  fingers  she  began  to  powder 
her  nose.  Now,  several  people  were  looking 
at  her.  Qh,  why  had  she  bothered!  She'd 
have  to  get  out  of  here  soon.  But  where  would 
she  go?  What  was  she  going  to  do?  If  only 
she  could  think  clearly.  "Dear  God,  please 
help  me  think."  Then  came  a  self-deprecating 
laugh— a  nervous,  quick  laugh  that  disclosed 
the  turmoil  which  engulfed  her. 

What  right  had  she  to  ask  God  to  help  her? 
Had  He  ever  helped  her  before?  Where  had 
God  been  when  she  was  deprived  of  her 
mother  at  an  age  when  children  most  needed 
a  mother?  Why  had  she  been  brought  into 
this  miserable  world  anyway!  It  had  been 
bad  enough  having  no  mother,  but  now  that 
she  had  a  new  "mother"  forced  upon  her,  the 
situation  was  impossible.  Why,  oh,  why  had 
things  turned  out  this  way? 

Father,  with  his  bald  pate  and  superfluous 
chins,  in  an  effort  to  recapture  a  fast-fading 
youth,  had  taken  another  wife.  Lord,  what 
a  mistake!  Perhaps  he  would  realize  before 
long  that  she  was  just  a  vulture  who  had  been 
looking  for  a  meal  ticket.  When  he  realized 
how  unworthy  this  woman  was  to  occupy  her 
mother's  sacred  place,  it  would  be  too  late. 

But  why  was  she  sitting  here  thinking  of 
these  things?  Right  now  she  had  a  great 
problem  to  face— a  problem  which  made  her 
former  domestic  troubles  seem  minute  by 
comparison.  Still,  she  couldn't  shut  out  the 
picture  of  the  stormy  scene  which  led  to  the 
final  rupture  before  she  left  home.  And,  after 
all,  weren't  her  present  problems  and  that 
final  scene  quite  closely  related? 

She  recalled  with  a  twinge  her  despicable 
behavior  at  the  time.  For  once,  her  step- 
mother had  been  right,  but  Cynthia  had  not 
let  her  know  it.    When  she  accused  Cynthia 


outright  of  stealing,  Cynthia  had  shamelessly 
denied  the  charge.  In  fact,  she  put  on  such 
a  good  act  that  she  won  her  father  over,  and 
then  left  the  two  of  them  to  finish  a  heated 
,  argument.  But  she  recalled  also  the  feeling  of 
guilt  in  the  pit  of  her  stomach.  For,  though 
she  had  convinced  them  of  her  innocence,  she 
knew  she  had  stolen  her  stepmother's  pendant. 
And  now— she  had  also  been  taking  small  sums 
of  money,  and  various  items  out  of  stores.  She 
was  a  common  thief.  The  realization  of  that 
fact  had  struck  her  long  ago  and  the  monstros- 
ity of  it  had  crushed  her  spirit.  She,  Cynthia, 
was  a  common  thief,  an  incurable  klepto- 
maniac! All  her  efforts  to  resist  the  over- 
powering temptation  to  steal  were  useless. 
Fear  of  discovery  ate  into  her  heart,  while 
disgust  at  her  own  weakness  ate  into  her 
mind.  The  hours  she  had  spent  trying  to 
steel  herself  against  the  agonizing  moments 
when  she  was  in  the  power  of  something 
greater  than  herself,  passed  before  her  eyes. 
Foolish,  wasted  hours.  She  knew  now  that 
there  could  be  no  peace  for  her.  The  jewelry 
reposing  in  her  pocketbook  was  irrevocable 
proof  that  she  would  never  be  able  to  resist 
the  evil  which  permeated  her  very  being. 

"Some  day,"  she  thought  disconsolately,  "I 
shall  be  caught  and  arrested,  or,  I  may  be- 
come completely  mad,  and  be  put  in  an  asylum 
.  .  .  why  should  I  suffer  this  horrible  exist- 
ence while  waiting  for  one  or  both  of  these 
things  to  happen  to  me?" 

She  pulled  herself  to  her  feet  and  walked 
slowly,  deliberately,  out  of  the  waiting  room. 
Near  the  door  stood  a  rubbish  container  into 
which  she  dropped  her  purse.  Her  mind  was 
whirling,  but  her  feet  were  steady.  In  the 
distance  she  heard  a  train  whistle,  and  then 
she  heard  a  voice  saying,  "This  is  the  way, 
come  on,  come  on.  It  won't  take  long.  Don't 
be  afraid." 

The  people  in  the  next  town  grew  im- 
patient waiting  for  the  late  train.  It  had 
taken  some  time  to  extricate  the  body  of  an 
unidentified  woman  from  the  tracks. 

Claire  DeConto 
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If  I  Were  Blind 

IF  I  WERE  blind  and  knew  myself  to  be 
sitting  in  the  center  of  a  drab,  dark 
room,  alone  and  forgotten,  before  all 
other  things  I  would  wish  to  see  the  sun. 
For  the  sun  is  God's  paint  brush  with  which 
he  sketches  the  humblest  scenes  of  existence, 
and  the  masterpieces  of  life.  Have  you  not 
noticed  the  kaleidoscopic  effect  which  the  sun's 
rays  produce  on  the  darkened  surface  of  a  wet 
sidewalk,  or  the  multi-colored  pattern  of  an 
early  sunset?  The  brilliant  array  of  colors 
gives  us  a  feeling  of  peace,  contentment  and 
quietude. 

There  is  no  class  distinction  made  by  the 
sun.  It  does  not  elude  us  if  we  have  less  than 
our  neighbor,  if  our  way  of  living  differs 
from  another  in  manner  or  religion.  Under 
its  strengthening  beams  we  are  all  equal,  all 
the  lowly  servants  of  the  Creator. 

I  would  like  to  store  up  in  my  mind  the 
immeasurable  activities  of  the  sun.  The  ma- 
jestic way  it  beams  upon  red  tulips  in  the 
spring,  the  mysterious  transformation  of  a 
tiny  back  yard  into  the  richness  of  imported 
velveteen,  the  diamond-like  glow  it  gives  fresh 
dew  on  a  silver  maple,  the  golden  bar  of 
wealth  it  pours  across  my  favorite  chair. 

And  lastly,  if  I  were  blind,  I  would  like  to 
feel  that  the  warm  sun  is  an  ever-present  re- 
minder that  somewhere  in  this  world  full  of 
chaos,  discontentment,  and  jealousy,  there  is 
a  power  stronger  than  all  the  words  or  guns 
of  our  adversaries.  Jean  Nutt 


By  the  Dawn's  Early  Light 

I  KNOW  a  woman  who  finds  ideas  for 
beautiful  poems  and  stories  by  merely 
holding  a  pencil  in  her  hand  and  com- 
muning with  the  spirits.  Unfortunately  the 
wires  of  my  private  line  to  the  lands  of  the  un- 
known are  crossed.  Tonight  I  am  as  usual 
faced  with  the  harrowing  experience  of  select- 
ing a  subject  on  which  I  can  write  several 
hundred  words  of  grammatically  correct  prose. 
Three  hours  ago  I  started  the  routine  per- 


formance which  accompanies  every  one  of  my 
attempts  at  creative  writing.  After  a  pre- 
scribed amount  of  pencil  chewing  and  hair 
tearing,  I  dug  out  my  old  English  papers. 
With  malice  aforethought  I  have  been  saving 
the  essays,  because  every  English  teacher  I 
have  ever  had  has  warned  us  all  about  the 
demon  on  freshmen  English  courses,  Mr.  Daily 
Theme.  Perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  that  I 
haven't  met  this  unloved  gentleman,  for  after 
a  very  short  time  I  discovered  that  all  my 
essays,  including  the  wonderful  one  "On  Sit- 
ting on  an  Ant  Hill",  which  I  have  been  sub- 
mitting yearly  since  the  sixth  grade,  were 
absolutely  hopeless.  I  did  find  a  very  thorough 
summary  of  the  first  act  of  Hamlet,  and  a 
twenty  page  dissertation  on  Hardy's  novels, 
which  might  help  out  some  day. 

Having  reached  an  impasse  I  next  resorted, 
as  in  the  past,  to  the  dictionary.  Tonight  I 
had  to  drag  Mr.  Webster  out  from  under  my 
bed,  where  I  exiled  him  the  last  time  he  failed 
me.  Everyone  has  a  different  system  of  play- 
ing this  little  game.  Mine  is  to  give  myself 
three  chances.  I  open  the  book,  and  with  my 
eyes  closed  I  jab  my  pencil  at  the  open  page. 
What  I  hit  I  have  to  write  about.  On  my 
first  try  I  speared  a  picture  of  a  duckbill,  "a 
duck-billed  aquatic  oviparous  mammal  of  the 
lowest  order,  found  in  Australia."  I  decided 
I  had  better  not  count  that,  and  took  another 
shot.  "Saturday".  Time  out  to  think  about 
the  smooth  blind  date  of  last  Saturday,  and 
still  more  time  out  to  dream  about  the  Snow 
Ball  this  coming  Saturday. 

At  eight-thirty  I  took  a  rest  because  I  had 
been  working  so  hard.  Then  in  half  an  hour 
I  scrawled  over  five  hundred  words  in  two 
important  letters,  one  for  love  and  one  for 
money,  but  when  I  returned  to  the  theme, 
both  my  pen  and  my  mind  had  run  dry. 

I  once  read  somewhere  that  the  best  way 
to  write  successfully  is  to  sit  down  and  write 
anything  that  comes  into  one's  head,  and 
presently  some  constructive  ideas  will  begin 
to  form. 

After  writing  for  one  hour  the  only  thing 
on  my  papers  that  made  any  kind  of  sense 
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was  this  limerick,  accompanied  by  grotesque 
illustrations: 

"There  once  was  an  ickthithorous, 

Who  lived  when  the  world  was  all  porous, 

He  fainted  with  shame, 

When  he  first  heard  his  name, 

And  departed  a  long  time  before  us." 
Distracted,  I  tried  another  technique— that 
of  studying  other  people's  work.  I  read  a  few 
chapters  in  the  "Autobiography  of  Benevenuto 
Cellini",  a  half  a  dozen  essays  by  Cornelia 
Otis  Skinner,  and  last  Sunday's  funnies  before 
I  remembered  what  I  was  looking  for. 

Now  here  I  sit— for  the  first  time  seized 
with  panic.  I've  just  got  to  have  something  to 
pass  in  in  the  morning!  Legend  has  it  that 
in  some  colleges  professors  have  been  suspected 
of  reading  only  the  first  and  last  paragraphs 
of  their  papers.  In  that  case  all  one  would 
need  would  be  a  good  beginning  and  a  good 
ending.  Under  such  a  system  it  would  not 
make  any  difference  to  the  "A"  one  received 
if  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  composed  the  middle  part.  I'll  have 
to  try  that  sometime,  but  somehow  my  con- 
science and  my  common  sense  tell  me  that 
tonight  the  midnight  oil  will  have  to  burn 
low. 

D.  Anne  Streeter 


Letters  From  England 

IN  THESE  days,  when  news  from  abroad 
is'  concerned  largely  with  military  and 
naval  manoeuvres,  direct  information 
about  everyday  living  conditions  in  war-torn 
countries  is  of  particular  interest  to  all  of  us. 
Especially  are  we  interested  in  news  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  for  whom  we  have 
been  doing  so  much  relief  work,  and  with 
whom  we  are  now  fighting. 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  letters  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  McDonald,  who  has  graciously 
allowed  us  to  use  the  material.  Most  of  the 
messages  come  from  a  young  English  woman 
who  lives  in  Windermere,  in  the  lake  district 
of  northern  England,  and  whose  husband,  an 
army  captain,  is  stationed  in  Kenya,  South 
Africa. 

The  letters,  covering  a  period  from  July  to 
the  middle  of  December  of  last  year,  speak  for 
themselves  of  the  problems  which  are  being 
faced,  and  of  an  earnest  determination  to  make 
the  best  of  things. 

The  name  Prudence  refers  to  the  woman's 
little  daughter,  who  attends  a  private  school 
not  far  from  home.  Herbert  is  the  writer's 
husband;  John  is  the  son  of  the  Canadian  aunt 
to  whom  most  of  the  letters  were  written;  Miss 
Ferguson  is  a  Canadian  women  who  has  been 
sending  gifts  of  food  and  clothing  to  Great 
Britain.  To  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
terms  used  for  English  currency,  a  shilling  is 
worth  about  twenty-five  cents  in  American 
money. 
"Dearest  Aunt  Ethel: 

"It  has  been  a  grand  week,  with  so  many 
letters  from  you,  all  much  devoured  and  read 
and  re-read.  I  only  wish  I  could  tell  you  how 
much  your  letters  mean  to  me  at  this  time.  I 
feel  as  though  you  are  giving  me  a  hand  along 
the  pathway,  helping  me  round  the  difficult 
bends  by  your  loving  sympathy  and  kindness 
and  your  wonderful  thought  and  help  in  send- 
ing the  parcels  for  ourselves  and  others.  You 
have  no  idea  what  a  joy  it  is  to  be  able  to 
give  Prudence  the  lovely  honey  and  the  fruit 
juice;  it  is  all  life  to  her  when  the  things  that 
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are  so  good  for  children  are  absolutely  un- 
obtainable. The  prices  of  things  are  simply 
wicked.  Someone  must  be  profiteering.  Straw- 
berries have  never  come  below  3  shillings  per 
pound— raspberries  7  per  lb.,  grapes  25  per 
lb.,  and  peaches  4/6  pence  each.  I  think  if 
no  one  paid  these  prices,  they  would  soon  have 
to  reduce  the  prices.  It  would  seem  so  strange 
to  see  an  apple  or  banana  and  orange  in  a  shop 
again.  Also  the  biscuits  are  such  a  joy  as 
Prudence  often  helps  out  her  tea  with  them 
and  her  supper,  and  when  we  go  on  picnics, 
they  are  invaluable. 

"This  week  arrived  two  more  parcels  of 
dehydrated  foods,  one  onions  and  the  other 
mixed  foods.  Mrs.  Hyde  has  disposed  of  them 
now.  Some  went  to  a  hostel  near  here  for 
children  who  were  injured  in  air  raids  on  a 
town  on  the  coast  near  here.  She  said  that 
the  people  to  whom  these  foods  are  sent,  are 
more  than  grateful  for  them  to  help  out  with 
diets  for  children.  Saturday  arrived  your  par- 
cel of  orange  juice,  apple  sauce,  dried  milk, 
peaches,  chocolates  and  biscuits.  Both  par- 
cels were  quite  intact  and  the  contents  simply 
wonderful.  I  only  wish  there  were  some  other 
way  of  expressing  my  gratitude  which  is  so 
deep  and  sincere  other  than  the  tame  words 
Thank  you,'  but  they  do  come  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  which  is  very  deeply 
moved  by  so  very  many  expressions  of  love 
and  kindness  on  you  part.  I  am  sure  you  must 
never  have  a  moment  to  think  of  yourself. 
Your  name  here  is  known  by  all  the  residents 
in  the  hotel  and  your  wonderful  generosity  are 
the  admiration  of  one  and  all.  In  fact  you  are 
affectionately  known  as  'Aunt  Ethel.'  I  don't 
believe  that  some  of  the  people  even  know 
your  surname.  There  is  one  sweet  little  old 
lady  here,  who  is  lame  and  has  to  spend  a  lot 
of  time  resting,  and  she  is  so  fond  of  sugar 
and  cannot  make  her  tea  sweet  enough  with 
her  ration  of  sugar,  so  I  give  her  the  packets  of 
saccarine  Miss  Ferguson  sends  and  some  of 
your  little  tea  bags.,  some  bits  of  chocolate. 
She  is  so  terribly  grateful.  I  keep  the  things 
that  are  so  good  for  Prudence  for  her  alone, 
but  I  do  hope  you  do  not  mind  my  sharing 


out  some  of  the  other  things  between  some  of 
less  fortunate  brethren. 

"One  lady  here  told  me  that  she  was  at  the 
Waterbeck  Hostel  helping  the  other  morning 
and  that  the  soup  smelt  simply  delicious  with 
the  onion  in.  Everyone  was  quite  over- 
whelmed to  smell  onion  once  again.  Mrs. 
Hyde  apparently  sent  one  tin  of  dehydrated 
food  to  a  minesweeper  she  has  adopted. 
Everything  you  have  sent  has  been  made  use 
of  and  so  very  much  appreciated.  Your  shares 
stand  high  her,  very  high,  my  dear.  ..." 
"Dearest  Aunt  Ethel: 

"I  am  deeply  sorry  poor  old  John  is  so  very 
disappointed  at  not  coming  over  when  he  ex- 
pected but  have  no  doubt  he  will  probably  be 
under  way  ere  long.  But  my  dear  for  your 
sake  I  am  glad  his  departure  is  delayed  a  little 
longer,  so  that  you  can  at  least  feel  he  is  near 
enough  to  speak  to  over  the  phone  or  meet 
for  a  few  days  leave.  There  is  time  enough 
for  him  to  get  into  things  over  here,  and  I  am 
afraid  he  will  find  wartime  homeland  some- 
thing very  different  to  the  days  of  peace  when 
he  was  last  over.  We  have  gradually  got  used 
to  our  conditions.  They  have  more  or  less 
come  upon  day  by  day  and  we  soon  settled 
down  to  the  new  order  of  things.  But  I  can 
quite  imagine  it  must  come  as  a  great  shock  to 
men  like  John  to  be  put  down  into  this 
atmosphere  without  much  in  the  way  of  pre- 
liminaries. 

"Also  this  morning  has  come  your  parcel  of 
good  things  for  Prudence.  I  can  see  by  the 
customs  label  the  good  things  therein,  but  I 
am  leaving  the  box  for  her  to  open  on  Satur- 
day, as  she  simply  adores  opening  parcels  and 
especially  'Aunt  Ethel's.'  She  really  is  so 
funny  sometimes,  if  she  wants  something  and 
I  cannot  get  it,  she  just  calmly  says,  'We'll  write 
and  ask  Aunt  Ethel*.  She  is  sure  that  you  are 
a  source  of  all  good  things,  to  which  there  is 
no  end.  Also  on  Saturday  came  your  parcel  to 
me,  with  its  very  delectable  contents,  as  well 
as  useful.  The  salted  nuts  I  simply  love  and 
the  butter  is  a  great  boon;  also  sweets  and 
cocoa  powder.  The  egg  powder  is  going  to  the 
Czech  hostel  and  the  soups  I  gave  to  my  dear 
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little  old  chambermaid,  Margaret,  whose 
kindly  face  beams  when  I  present  her  with 
anything  like  that,  and  she  says  'That  will  be 
lovely  on  a  cold  night'.  So  you  see,  my  dear, 
what  pleasure  you  give  to  not  only  myself,  but 
to  others  as  well.  Thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  these  parcels.  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  gratitude  I  feel  and  how  deep  it  goes. 

"I  love  the  picture  of  253  on  your  card.  I 
can  see  it  all  so  plainly.  Who  could  have 
thought  all  those  years  ago  when  we  had  such 
a  happy  holiday  with  you  that  the  world 
could  be  full  of  such  sorrow  and  suffering,  and 
that  so  many  innocent  people  should  be  so 
crucified.  I  feel  we  here  have  so  much  to  be 
thankful  for  when  I  read  of  the  horrors  going 
on  in  the  occupied  countries. 

"Sunday  I  had  a  very  happy  surprise- 
Prudence  and  I  were  getting  ready  for  lunch 
when  Margaret  came  up  and  said  that  a  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Hunter  were  waiting  to  see  me. 
They  live  in  Stockton  and  are  great  friends  of 
ours  at  home.  I  was  so  delighted  to  see  them 
and  they  had  their  two  boys  with  them,  so 
Prudence  had  companions.  We  all  had  a 
grand  lunch  party  together.  They  went  to 
interview  the  headmaster  of  a  school  here  in 
the  afternoon,  as  they  are  thinking  of  sending 
the  elder  boy  there  to  school.  It  does  cheer 
me  up  so  much  when  someone  like  that  drops 
in  unexpectedly.  I  hate  Sundays  here.  1 
think  it  is  because  Herbert  was  always  at  home 
on  a  Sunday. 

"I  am  afraid  this  is  a  very  dull  letter,  but 
there  is  so  little  news,  that  can  be  written 
about.  I  had  one  of  my  letters  to  you  re- 
turned to  me,  as  I  had  made  mention  about 
some  dehydrated  foods  that  the  censor  took 
umbrage  at. 

"The  tins  of  fruit  juice,  inside  the  Sat.  Eve. 
Post  arrived  safely,  and  the  packets  with  dates 
and  chocolates  and  fruit  juice.  Do  you  know 
I  really  think  not  one  parcel  has  gone  down. 
I  do  hope  in  some  small  way  I  can  convey  to 
you  the  great  thanks  we  feel  for  the  great  deal 
that  you  do  for  us  and  it  does  help  so  very 
much,  with  your  love  and  good  wishes.  You 
would  be  surprised  how  far  you  can  make  two 


ounces  of  butter  and  1  oz.  of  jam  a  week  go,  if 
you  plan  it  out  carefully.  I  usually  get 
through  all  right  but  I  give  Prudence  your 
lovely  butter,  which  is  so  much  richer  than 
ours,  and  I  always  keep  just  a  couple  of  tins 
in  reserve  just  in  case  things  ever  got  very 
bad.  I  always  feel  we  never  know  what  is 
coming,  so  I  keep  a  few  provisions  by  me  that 
would  keep  us  for  a  few  days. 

"I  only  hope  that  when  this  is  all  over  and 
the  world  becomes  sane  again,  we  can,  in  some 
way  and  in  some  small  measure,  try  and  show 
you  how  much  we  appreciate  your  kindness. 
My  greatest  wish  is  that  war  may  never  touch 
your  shores  or  those  of  the  U.  S.  A.  with  all 
its  horrors. 

"My  dear,  I  think  so  much  of  you  and  the 
coming  parting  from  John,  and  my  heart  goes 
out  across  the  water  in  sympathy  for  the  break 
it  will  make  in  your  life.  Having  lived  every 
minute  of  the  way  you  are  living  now,  I  know 
so  well  the  heartache  and  misery  it  causes. 
But  it  is  amazing  how  one  gets  used  to  it  after 
at  time.  I  feel  as  though  for  a  time  feeling 
dies  in  one  and  one  gets  hard,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  carry  on.  Then  I  hope  when  the 
ones  we  love  so  much  return  again,  that  feel- 
ing will  be  born  anew  and  we  can  live  and  let 
our  emotions  have  free  reign.  At  present  they 
are  bottled  up  under  a  hard  crust  which  helps 
us  to  face  the  world  with  a  smile. 

"I  wish  you  could  take  a  peep  out  of  my 
window  this  morning.  It  is  a  perfect  English 
Autumn  day.  Blue  skies  and  the  lake  a  lovely 
soft  blue  and  the  trees  a.  mass  of  beautiful  soft 
browns  and  yellows  and  here  and  there  the 
flaming  beauty  of  a  maple  tree.  The  moun- 
tains look  so  clear  and  lovely,  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  the  very  high  ones  with  their  first 
mantle  of  snow. 

"I  had  a  perfectly  sweet  letter  from  Miss 
Ferguson  last  week.  It  is  so  kind  of  her  to 
write.  She  must  be  a  very  fine  woman  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  her  kindness  and 
help  are  appreciated  by  everyone  who  receives 
her  generous  gifts.  I  think  it  is  a  great  work 
in  helping  the  children  who  have  to  go  with- 
out things  that  mean  so  much  to  a  child.    Also 
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we,  who  are  parents,  hate  to  feel  that  children 
are  not  getting  the  foodstuffs  that  are  necessary 
to  build  healthy  bodies.  A  doctor  was  saying 
the  other  day  that  the  reason  he  thought 
glandular  trouble  was  so  prevelant  amongst 
children  at  present  was  that  they  were  not 
getting  the  proper  amount  of  vitamins  and 
also  with  the  blackout,  not  enough  fresh  air. 
I  am  sure  Miss  Ferguson's  foodstuffs  will  help 
in  eliminating  this  kind  of  thing.  I  was 
amazed  at  Prudence  on  Sunday,  she  said  'We 
had  half  an  orange  each  for  breakfast  as  a 
treat.' 

"Dearest  Aunt  Ethel: 

"So  many  things  have  come  in  from  you 
since  Friday  last  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin 
to  thank  you  for  it  all  or  how  to  find  the  right 
kind  of  words  to  thank  you  with.  First  on 
Friday  morning  came  your  nice  long  letter 
dated  Oct.  25th  and  the  copy  of  John's  en- 
closed, and  the  little  tea  bags.  I  just  love  your 
letter  and  it  is  so  terribly  kind  of  everyone  to 
make  such  kind  enquiries  in  regard  to  me. 
Then  in  the  afternoon  came  the  very  attractive 
looking  package  for  Prudence  which  I  have 
put  carefully  away,  to  add  to  her  happiness 
on  Xmas  day.  Saturday  came  the  S'Post, 
wrapped  around  such  delicious  things.  The 
jam  I  am  especially  grateful  for,  as  Prudence 
will  be  breaking  up  for  her  holidays  on  Decem- 
ber 16th,  so  she  will  be  able  to  have  some  for 
her  breakfast  and  tea  and  she  does  love  jam  so 
very  much.  The  milk  powder  I  am  storing  up 
carefully  as  milk  is  very  scarce  and  if  during 
the  holidays  I  cannot  get  any  for  Prudence's 
supper,  I  can  use  your  tins  of  powdered  milk, 
and  get  Margaret  to  make  her  some  cocoa 
with  the  lovely  packet  you  sent. 

"I  am  having  a  dreadful  time  trying  to  get 
Prudence  some  winter  underwear.  Mother 
has  tried  Bath  and  Bristol  and  I  have  scoured 
here  and  written  to  Middlesbrough,  but  with 
little  success.  Also  I  am  trying  to  get  wool 
stockings,  but  all  I  can  get  are  black,  which  I 
cannot  put  her  into  with  the  purple  and  grey 
uniform.  I  am  going  to  try  the  London  Shop 
now.     I   do   not  know  why,   but  children's 


clothes  are  terribly  difficult  to  get.  We  can 
keep  our  things  going,  but  children  grow  out 
of  theirs  so  quickly.  I  understand  the  new 
utility  garment  will  have  very  little  wool  in  it 
,and  is  80%  cotton. 

"I  have  not  heard  from  John  since  his  return 
from  camp  after  his  visit  here,  but  I  expect  he 
is  kept, pretty  busy.  I  had  two  air-mail  letter 
cards  from  old  Herbert  last  week.  He  sounds 
very  cheerful  and  fit.  He  said  one  day  he  had 
25  letters  and  twelve  pc's  arrived— fifteen  let- 
ters were  from  me,  all  the  pc's  were  mine  and 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  25  were  from  you.  So 
your  letters  are  arriving  eventually.  I  sent 
Herbert  a  new  forage  cap  last  May  and  that 
turned  up  in  Nov.,  and  also  a  cable  I  sent  in 
Aug.  arrived  in  Nov.  So  things  eventually  do 
turn  up  sometime. 

"My  dear,  I  will  not  pretend  to  wish  you 
the  age-old  Xmas  wish,  which  is  totally  im- 
possible in  these  days  when  our  dear  ones  are 
far  away  and  our  hearts  will  be  going  out 
across  the  seas  that  divide,  thinking  of  them 
in  love,  and  hoping  that  perhaps  before  an- 
other winter  and  Xmas,  we  may  be  happily 
united  again,  and  that  instead  of  bloodshed 
and  bestiality,  peace  may  reign  again  in  the 
whole  world. 

"I  shall  be  thinking  of  you,  my  dear,  so 
much  on  Xmas  day  with  old  John  absent  from 
your  usual  festivities.  I  too  shall  be  alone 
this  Xmas,  except  for  my  dear  little  Prudence, 
as  it  is  too  far  for  Mother  and  Father  to  travel 
in  winter  weather  and  the  short  days,  and 
poor  Muriel  cannot  do  with  any  guests  this 
Xmas,  having  no  maid  and  a  woman  billeted 
on  her.  So  we  decided  all  to  stay  put.  It  is 
the  second  Xmas  I  have  been  parted  from 
Herbert,  but  I  could  phone  him  last  year 
and  it  is  the  first  Xmas  I  have  ever  spent 
away  from  Mother  and  Father.  But  as  far  as 
one  is  able,  I  shall  make  it  Prudence's  day, 
make  it  a  happy  day  for  her  and  when  she  is 
gone  to  rest,  after  the  excitement  of  the  days, 
I  shall  be  glad  when  bed  time  comes. 

"Imagine,  my  dear,  my  horror,  when  I  dis- 
covered that  no  Xmas  gifts  are  allowed  to  be 
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sent  from  this  country  to  Canada.  I  was  simply 
astounded,  as  I  had  been  investigating  books 
to  send  you  one,  there  being  nothing  else  to 
send.  Now  I  discover  they  cannot  be  sent,  or 
any  gift.  When  it  is  a  warm  day  and  I  can  get 
out,  I  will  see  if  the  booksellers  are  allowed 
to  send,  so  if  they  are,  your  gift  may  arrive  a 
little  late.  But  if  this  is  impossible,  you  will 
understand  it  is  because  we  are  not  allowed 
to  send,  that  no  little  remembrance  has  come 
from  me  this  Xmas. 

"Prudence  was  busy  writing  to  Father  Xmas 
on  Saturday  afternoon  and  the  letter  went 
beautifully  up  the  chimney. 

"What  a  marvellous  speech  Churchill  made 
at  the  Lord  Mayor's  luncheon  yesterday.  So 
full  of  hope,  so  sound,  so  true.  What  a  bril- 
liant man  and  leader  he  is.  It  cheered  us  all 
up  no  end,  hearing  it  recorded  on  the  9  a.  m. 
news  and  it  made  one  feel  that  even  though 
we  have  much  to  face,  somehow  we  have 
reached  the  turning  point  when  the  beast  has 
met  his  match  and  that  the  tide  will  soon  turn 
against  him  and  when  the  occupied  and  held- 
down  peoples  rise,  they  will  be  the  ones  to  deal 
best  with  the  Nazis " 


The  following  is  written  by  a  Mrs.  Hyde, 
mentioned  in  the  first  letter,  who  is  in  charge 
of  distributing  food  and  clothing  to  the 
needy: 

"When  I  opened  your  splendid  parcels, 
I  found  one  surprise  after  another  giving 
such  pleasure,  and  I  get  added  joy  when  I 
think  what  the  things  will  mean  to  the  can- 
teens to  which  I  send  them.  The  children  are 
all  from  bombed  areas,  and  are  overjoyed  with 
the  fruit  and  the  sweets. 

"Will  you  please  let  Miss  Ferguson  read  the 
letter?  The  parcel  of  which  she  writes  was 
composed  of  foods  sent  by  yourself  and  Miss 
Ferguson.  The  clothing  is  all  so  good  that  it 
is  a  joy  to  pack  it  for  the  bombed  areas.  The 
man's  coat  that  you  sent  went  to  a  retired 
sailor  who  had  been  invalided  out  of  the  Navy 
and  had  no  civilian  clothes  so  could  not  start 
fresh  work  until  he  was  equipped  with  them. 
After  he  got  the  clothes  he  got  a  job  in  a  hydro- 


plane factory  which  is  near  here  and  is  doing 
well.  I  sent  some  of  the  food  to  a  home  just 
near  the  hotel.  It  is  for  children  who  have 
escaped  from  Germany.  There  are  25  children 
and  the  place  is  managed  by  two  Czech  ladies 
(aristocrats)  who  escaped  but  lost  all  their 
money  to  the  Germans,  and  now  they  do  all 
the  work  of  this  large  onetime  private  house. 
Even  the  most  menial  work  is  done  by  them, 
and  they  are  paid  a  salary.  They  are  unable 
to  write  a  letter  of  thanks  because  they  know 
so  little  English,  but  they  tell  me  of  their 
gratitude  in  broken  English.  The  children 
love  the  bananas  and  the  sweets. 

"I  will  send  a  letter  from  one  of  the  seamen 
to  whom  your  knitted  things  are  sent  by  me. 
They  are  again  truly  grateful  for  anything 
that  is  done  for  them.  I  have  been  asked  by 
Mrs.  Hornyold-Stricklend  to  take  over  the 
charge  of  all  the  clothing  in  this  area.  That 
means  that  I  have  to  have  a  special  office  to 
myself  where  I  can  handle  all  clothes,  both 
receiving  and  distributing.  It  will  entail  my 
handling  the  American  clothes  and  boots  as 
well  as  the  gift  clothing  which  has  been  coming 
in  for  the  bombed  area.  I  am  surprised  at  the 
beautiful  things  that  people  part  with.  I 
thought  that  the  coupon  arrangement  would 
stop  people  giving  away  clothes  before  they 
were  quite  worn  out.  But  it  has  not  made 
such  a  big  difference. 

"I  myself  am  a  war  victim.  All  my  beauti- 
ful furniture,  including  my  collection  of 
ivories  and  Korean  bronzes,  all  of  them  collec- 
tors' pieces,  signed  pieces  of  great  age  never 
to  be  acquired  again,  have  been  destroyed  by 
raids  on  Hull  where  my  effects  were  stored. 
I  used  to  live  outside  Hull  in  a  beautiful  old 
house  so  old  that  it  was  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day Book.  It  is  no  good  fretting  over  my 
great  loss.  My  life  is  still  spared,  and  I  must 
be  thankful  for  that,  but  I  regret  my  sad  loss, 
and  cannot  quite  realize  that  I  shall  never  see 
my  treasures  again. 

"A  Mr.  Peter  Arrigo  has  sent  me  a  little 
parcel  of  food  and  I  am  writing  to  thank  him. 
One  of  his  tins  of  apple  I  have  given  to  a 
really  poor  old  woman  whom  I  have  known 
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for  years,  and  who  is  finding  it  difficult  to  get 
luxuries  like  apples.  She  was  so  delighted 
when  I  took  the  tin  of  apples  (dehydrated)  she 
just  beamed  and  fairly  caressed  the  tin.  The 
grocer  to  whom  I  gave  two  tins  of  food  was 
most  pleased  with  it,  said  the  fruits  were  most 
tasty. 

"The  small  children's  clothes  have  all  been 
sent  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  two  badly 
raided  places.  The  coupon  system  gives  rise  to 
much  amusement.  People  discussing  what  they 
can  afford  in  coupons  and  what  clothes  are 
really  necessary.  Some  of  the  people  I  know 
have  spent  all  their  coupons  and  will  have 
to  wait  until  the  New  Year  before  they  get 
more.  Sixty-six  coupons  do  not  go  very  far 
when  one  has  to  pay  26  for  a  coat  and  skirt, 
and  five  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  so  many  for 
a  yard  of  material.  We  cannot  buy  hairpins  as 
they  are  not  being  made.  The  metal  is  wanted 
for  war  purposes.  Cosmetics  are  scarce  and 
costly. 

"There  is  just  one  thing  I  should  like  to 
say,  namely,  that  the  people  of  this  little 
island  are  taking  things  most  nobly  and  show- 
ing a  spirit  of  which  any  country  should  be 
proud. 

"My  most  sincere  thanks  for  all  that  you 
are  doing  for  us.  It  gives  a  warm  glow  in  one's 
heart  to  realize  your  grand  sympathy  for  us 
in  our  hour  of  need " 

The  following  is  a  letter  written  in  Wales 
by  a  woman  who  runs  a  hostel  for  children 
who  have  been  sent  to  safety  from  bombed 
areas: 

"I  don't  know  how  much  you  know  about 
us.  We  are  the  hostel,  which  is  run  by 
Mary  Datchelor,  for  girls  whose  parents  do 
not  want  their  children  to  be  billetted  and 
for  girls  for  whom  billets  cannot  be  found, 
owing  to  their  being  naughty,  bad-tempered 
and  the  like.  So  you  see  our  family  is  very 
varied.  There  are  20  of  us,  18  children  and 
two  adults.  The  children's  ages  vary  from 
6  years  to  17  years,  and  no  two  of  them  are 
alike  in  temperament.  Our  youngest,  Ann,  is 
a  dear  child  and  a  very  complete  little  per- 


sonality; Beryl,  aged  8,  is  a  prim,  neat  little 
girl;  Joyce,  Ann's  sister,  is  a  lively,  vital  little 
girl  of  8  years;  Elizabeth,  10  years  old,  has  been 
delicate,  but  is  now  becoming  a  'tough  guy', 
,  as  she  describes  herself— she's  a  good  little  girl 
but  easily  led;  Margaret  is  our  really  tough 
guy— she's  10  and  I  think  she's  crammed  into 
those  10  years  as  much  mischief  as  she  could; 
Barbara,  Ursula,  Helen  and  Marion,  aged  10, 
11,  11,  and  12  respectively,  are  the  usual  nice, 
lively,  naughty  young  things  of  that  age; 
Anne,  aged  12,  is  very  talkative  and  more 
grown  up;  then  we  have  a  set  of  five  14-year- 
olds,  Dorothy,  Evelyn,  Muriel,  Jean,  and  Shir- 
ley, who  are  just  beginning  to  be  responsible 
beings  but  of  these  one  is  a  problem  child,  who 
gives  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  She's  a  sweet- 
charming  girl  when  she  is  in  a  good  mood,  but 
words  fail  to  describe  her  when  she  is  at  her 
worst.  Our  three  eldest  are  nice  responsible 
girls— Helen,  Mary,  and  Jean.  The  last  named 
is  our  head  girl  and  very  good  at  her  job. 
Mrs.  Casterton,  who  helps  me  here,  is  an  in- 
valuable helper,  and  we  have  enjoyed  build- 
ing up  the  hostel  together.  All  of  the  children 
have  jobs  to  do,  such  as  mopping,  dusting, 
laying  tables,  waiting  at  meals,  helping  with 
washing  up,  feeding  the  chickens,  etc.,  and 
they  change  their  jobs  every  week.  We  have 
also  a  sweet  little  black  and  white  cat  of  whom 
we  are  all  very  fond.  He's  a  stray  who  walked 
in  one  day  and  made  his  home  here. 

We  have  a  large  garden,  most  of  which  is 
left  wild  for  the  children  to  play  in.  The  part 
that  we  cultivate  provides  us  with  all  our 
vegetables  and  at  the  moment  we  are  getting 
an  abundance  of  tomatoes  from  it.  This  is  a 
joy  to  us  as  the  price  of  fresh  fruit  makes  it 
prohibitive  to  us.  We  keep  chickens,  who  have 
provided  us  with  lots  of  eggs. 

"We  do  all  we  can  to  make  the  hostel  as 
much  a  home  as  we  can  for  the  children. 
Owing  to  the  numbers,  we  have  to  have  a 
few  regulations,  but  the  children  have  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  and  are  very  happy  and 
healthy. 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know  how  we 
deal  with  the  rationing  problem.    Each  child 
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has  two  jars,  one  for  sugar  and  one  for  jam, 
and  a  little  dish  for  butter.  The  sugar  and 
butter  rations  are  given  out  weekly  and  the 
jam  monthly.  It  interests  us  to  see  how  each 
child  manages.  Little  Ann  is  very  careful,  in 
fact  we  have  to  make  her  spread  her  butter 
on  more  thickly,  and  never  runs  out  of  any- 
thing. Margaret  finishes  her  jam  within  the 
first  fortnight!  We  find  the  sugar  ration  ample 
and  have  saved  enough  for  jam  making.  The 
tea  ration  is  more  than  ample  for  us  and  we 
are  able  to  give  away  tea  to  those  who  need  it. 
"Needless  to  say,  we  all  long  to  be  back  at 
our  own  homes,  unbothered  by  blackouts,  ra- 
tioning and  alerts.  The  day  that  peace  is 
declared  we  are  going  to  turn  on  all  our  lights 
and  leave  our  curtains  undrawn.  We  stand 
high  here  and  will  make  a  grand  beacon. 
Please  accept  our  grateful  thanks  again  for 
helping  us  to  give  the  children  healthy  and 
pleasant  meals " 


The  final  letter,  received  recently,  tells 
about  the  gay  Christmas  everyone  managed  to 
have  at  Windermere. 

Jan.  3rd. 
"Dearest  Aunt  Ethel: 

"Yesterday  arrived  your  letter  dated  Nov. 
27th  from  South  Orange  and  the  day  before 
your  card,  with  the  picture  of  the  Biltmore  on 
it.  What  happy  memories  it  brought  back  of 
days  that  are  gone.  I  always  feel  come  what 
may,  there  are  always  our  happy  memories 
to  live  upon.  I  was  delighted  to  know  you 
were  having  such  a  good  time  and  being  able 
to  see  your  relatives  and  old  friends.  These 
reunions  help  to  cheer  one  up  so  much,  when 
our  own  dear  ones  are  so  very  far  away. 

"My  dear,  so  many  thanks  for  the  parcel  you 
sent,  with  the  pretty  blue  gloves  for  Prudence 
and  the  perfectly  lovely  pair  of  overshoes 
which  are  fine  for  me  and  so  useful  and  im- 
possible to  get  now.  Also  thanks  for  the  lip- 
stick, nuts,  pins,  sweets  and  packets  of  soup 
and  cocoa.  What  treasure  trove  it  all  is! 
Erskine  wrote  about  the  overshoes,  etc.  be- 
cause they  can  put  things  in  their  letters  we 
cannot.  Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  all 
the  other  parcels  that  came  before  Xmas, 
which  I  have  already  written  to  thank  you  for. 
I  only  wish  you  could  have  seen  some  of  us, 
some  friends  and  myself,  so  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ing the  salted  nuts  and  muscatels,  things  which 
no  one  else  had  and  we  toasted  'Aunt  Ethel' 
as  you  are  affectionately  known  as,  for  all  your 
kindness. 

"Prudence,  who  is  still  a  firm  believer  in 
Father  Xmas,  hung  up  her  stocking  and  put 
a  chair  for  him  to  sit  down  on.  Later  I  col- 
lected the  stocking  when  she  was  asleep  and 
took  it  to  a  friend's  room  and  filled  it  and 
another  canvas  stocking  and  sorted  out  all 
the  gifts  and  put  everything  ready.  Next  morn- 
ing a  voice  said:  'What's  the  time?'  I  sleepily 
looked  to  find  it  was  7  a.m.  so  Prudence 
gathered  up  her  belongings  and  landed  in  my 
bed.  It  took  us  till  9  o'clock  to  get  everything 
unpacked  and  examined.  We  had  a  rush  to 
get  dressed  and  down  to  breakfast  and  then  off 
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to  church.  The  service  was  delightful,  and 
I  wished  Herbert  was  standing  by  my  side  as 
we  sang  the  old,  old  carols  and  listened  to  the 
service  we  all  know  so  well.  There  was  a 
lovely  Xmas  tree  near  the  lecturn  which  was  a 
great  source  of  interest  to  Prudence.  After 
lunch,  Father  Christmas  arrived  (the  head 
waiter  dressed  up)  and  we  all  went  to  meet 
him  in  the  play  room.  There  were  eight 
children  here  for  Xmas.  He  gave  them  gifts 
from  the  tree.  Later  we  went  down  to  the 
lounge  to  hear  the  King's  speech,  and  then  P. 
and  I  went  up  to  sort  out  her  presents.  She 
had  sixteen  books,  games,  writing  paper,  a 
work  box,  sweets  and  all  kinds  of  little  things 
as  well.  She  was  thrilled  with  it  all.  We  had 
a  light  tea  and  then  adjourned  to  dress,  as 
dinner  was  to  be  early,  at  7  P.M. 

"It  was  a  great  moment  for  P.,  as  it  was  her 
first  time  to  come  down  to  dinner.  She  was 
thrilled.  I  invited  two  other  lonesome  people 
to  dine  with  us  and  your  nuts  and  muscatels 
added  greatly  to  the  time  honored  turkey  and 
Xmas  pudding.  I  had  intended  Prudence 
going  to  bed  at  9  P.M.,  but  in  the  end  after 
an  evening  of  games  and  song,  she  eventually 
finished  the  evening  doing  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly  at  11:15  P-M.  We  all  threw  ourselves 
into  giving  the  children  a  good  time  and  for- 
got our  own  loneliness  and  our  dear  ones  far 
away.  We  drank  a  toast  at  dinner  to  'absent 
dear  ones'  and  how  our  hearts  and  minds 
were  with  them  all  through  the  day. 

"I  put  Prudence  to  bed  very  early  the  next 
night  but  there  were  more  games  and  competi- 
tions for  the  older  children  on  Boxing  Night. 
I  was  invited  to  a  friend's  table  for  dinner 
that  night.  I  had  expected  to  spend  a  very 
quiet,  rather  dull,  Xmas  except  for  Prudence, 
but  everyone  was  so  good,  I  must  say  it  all 
passed  off  very  happily. 

"New  Year's  Eve  P.  begged  to  stay  up  as 
all  the  other  children  were  doing  so.  They 
had  great  fun,  and  we  played  games  with 
them  and  they  were  eventually  dragged  off 
to  bed  at  10  P.M.  unwillingly.  New  Year's 
Day,  Miss  Smith,  had  asked  us  to  a  New  Year 


Party  at  her  delightful  home,  five  miles  from 
here.  We  had  such  a  very  happy  afternoon, 
and  the  tea  they  provided  had  to  be  seen  to 
be  believed,  especially  in  war  time.  Every- 
thing was  homemade,  even  the  marrow  in  the 
jam  was  grown  in  the  garden.  We  had  scones, 
griddle  cakes,  mince  pies,  shortbread,  Xmas 
cake,  which  was  delicious.  Afterwards  we 
played  games  with  Prudence,  and  then  Miss 
Smith's  niece  helped  Prudence  typewrite  a 
letter  to  her  Daddy  which  was  a  great  thrill. 
When  I  returned  that  evening  I  had  to  dine 
with  Mrs.  Stewart  who  is  living  here,  as  she 
was  holding  a  little  dinner  party.  How  I 
consumed  any  dinner  after  the  tea  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  managed  somehow. 

"Prudence  is  now  playing  draughts  with  a 
little  boy  called  Michael.  He  is  sweet  and 
his  mother  is  ill  in  a  Nursing  Home  and  his 
father,  who  is  staying  here,  is  out  nearly  all 
day.  Michael  is  so  lonely  so  I  have  adopted 
him.  He  came  on  New  Year's  Eve  to  my 
room  to  know  if  he  had  done  his  hair  nicely. 
Wasn't  it  sweet?    He  is  only  nine. 

"Well,  my  dear,  my  best  wishes  go  to  you 
for  health  arid  happiness  in  the  coming  year 
and  may  it  bring  us  near  the  peace  we  are  all 
striving  and  praying  for. 

"All  my  warmest  love  and  my  deepest  grati- 
tude for  all  your  kindness  to  me  and  mine 
during  the  past  year,  you  have  helped 
enormously. 

"Always  your  devoted 

Mollie." 
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LILLIE  R.  POTTER,  '80 

Dean  Emeritus 

Dear  Lasell  Girls,  Old  and  New: 

My  keen  regret  at  this  moment  is  the  lack 
of  space  to  acknowledge  fittingly  your  Yule- 
tide  remembrances.  Your  generous  kindness 
turned  my  holiday  into  a  sort  of  Hallelujah 
chorus.  I  reciprocate  your  good  wishes  for 
1942  and  for  many  years  to  come. 

Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80 

Weddings 

Phyllis  Ann  Schipper,  daughter  of  Dorothy 
Caldwell  Schipper,  'o5-'o6,  and  Mr.  Clin- 
ton White  Tylee,  Jr.,  at  Newtonville, 
Massachusetts,  November  29,  1941. 

Irene  N.  Demarest  and  Mr.  Thomas  DeWitt 
Read,  son  of  Julia  DeWitt  Read,  '10,  at 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  October  18,  1941. 

Marjorie  V.  Speare  and  Mr.  John  Gilman 
Carpenter  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  De- 
cember 16,  1941.  The  bride  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Katherine  Vinton  Speare,  'i3-'i3- 

Josephine  Angela,  '27-'28,  and  Mr.  Donald  P. 
R.  Hurd,  October  19,  1941. 

Margaret  F.  Allen,  '29,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Angus 
MacDonald  at  New  York  City,  September 

27.  J941- 


M.  Louise  Roberts,  '31,  and  Mr.  John  Oliver 
Stephenson  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1941. 

Jane  B.  Ellison,  '3i-*32,  and  Mr.  Philip  Hisey 
Ragan  at  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  April 
15,  1941. 

Helen  M.  Spear,  '3i-'32,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Ralph 
Holt  at  Elkton,  Maryland,  November  2, 
1941. 

Mabelle  Hickcox,  '34,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
deForest  Camp  at  Watertown,  Connecti- 
cut, August  23,  1941. 
Virginia  M.  Durland,  W.P.  '3i-'34,  and  Mr. 
Alva  C.  Weber  at  Brighton,  Massachu- 
setts, October  21,  1941. 

Katherine  Argersinger,  '33-'35,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Benjamin  Scheirer  at  Waban,  Massachu- 
setts, November  21,  1941.  Doris  Jones 
Hayes,  '35,  came  from  Culver,  Indiana,  to 
be  matron  of  honor.  Music  was  furnished 
by  two  members  of  the  Lasell  faculty, 
Miss  Anna  Eichhorn,  violinist,  and  Mr. 
Harold  Schwab,  organist.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scheirer  are  at  home  at  402  North  Church 
St.,  Westchester,  Pennsylvania. 

Europa  B.  Harris,  '34-'36,  and  Mr.  Philip 
Capelle  Sherburne  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  November  7,  1941. 

Marianne  B.  Palmer,  '34-'36,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Osgood  Bliss  at  Swampscott,  Massachu- 
setts, January  1,  1942. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Reagan,  '34-'36,  and  Mr. 
Norman  Joseph  Ouellette,  November  12, 
1941. 

Sylvia  D.  Wolcott,  W.P.  '35-'36,  and  Mr.  R.  D. 
Henry  at  Denver,  Colorado,  August  2, 
1941. 

Dorothy  Coffin,  '37,  and  Mr.  Carl  H.  Amon,  Jr.- 
at  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  September 
6,  1941. 

Sarah  Gwen  Davies,  '37,  and  Mr.  Earl  Kitchner 
Giffin  at  Lansford,  Pennsylvania,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1941.  Betty  Olson,  '37,  was  maid 
of  honor. 

Jean  Meady,  '37,  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Harvey 
at  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  August  19, 
1941. 
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Emily  T.  Saxton,  '37,  and  Mr.  John  Braman 
at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  June  21, 
1941. 

Virginia  Heyer,  '36-'37,  and  Ensign  William 
Wallace  Perkins,  U.S.N. R.,  at  Hingham, 
Massachusetts,  November  18,   1941. 

S.  Joanne  Bohaker,  '38,  and  Mr.  Randolph 
Chester  Smith  at  Nashua,  New  Hamp- 
shire, August  12,   1941. 

Katharine  Dempsey,  '38,  and  Mr.  Maurice  A. 
Reidy,  Jr.  at  Newton,  Massachusetts,  De- 
cember 27,  1941-  Among  the  bride's  at- 
tendants were  Dorothy  Keyes,  '38,  and 
Shirley  Parker,  '38. 

Miriam  Nye,  '38,  and  Mr.  Stanley  S.  Newcomb 
at  North  Haven,  Connecticut,  September 
27,  1941.  Geraldine  Nye,  '43,  was  maid 
of  honor  for  her  sister,  and  Harriet  New- 
comb  Stoughton,  '38,  sister  of  the  bride- 
groom, was  a  bridesmaid. 

Martha  Sill,  '38,  and  Mr.  Albert  Kinney  Wol- 
stenholme  at  Massena,  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1941.  The  bride  is  the  daughter 
of  Irene  Ball  Sill,  '15. 

Jean  C.  Morgan,  '36-'38,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
George  Seaman,  Jr.  at  Mount  Vernon, 
New  York,  October  18,  1941. 

Barbara  Lee  Milne,  '37-'38,  and  Dr.  Wallace 
A.  Arneson  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts, 
December  27,  1941.  Jane  Forsyth,  '39, 
was  maid  of  honor. 

Muriel  Blackwood,  '39,  and  Mr.  Warren  W. 
Spoffard  at  Millbury,  Massachusetts, 
December  17,  1941. 

Wi?iifred  Escott,  '39,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Clark 
Wright  at  Springfield.  Massachusetts, 
July  4,  1941. 

Marjorie  MacNaaght,  '39,  and  Mr.  Carlton 
Buckingham  Tracy  at  Auburndale,  Massa- 
chusetts, December  20,  1941.  Patricia 
Taylor,  '40,  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Barbara  Wells,  '39,  and  Mr.  Harvey  Isham  at 
Waban,  Massachusetts,  November  1,  1941. 

Peggy  Kingsbacher,  '38-'3g,  and  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Cooms  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  July 
20,  1941. 

Maxine  R.  Mann,  '40,  and  Mr.  Ronald  P. 
Bancroft  at  West  Paris,  Maine,  October 


30,  1941.  Rath  A.  Bowman,  '40,  was  maid 
of  honor,  and  Ruth  Anne  Frost,  '40,  a 
bridesmaid. 

Catherine  Nichols,  '40,  and  Mr.  John  Delbert 
Dickmeyer  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  July 
19,  1941.  The  bride  was  attended  by  her 
sister,  Margaret  Nichols  Oates,  '38. 

Doris  Ohlrogge,  '40,  and  Ensign  Ernest  Harold 
Pottle,  U.S.N.R.,  at  Glen  Ridge,  New 
Jersey,  December  29,  1941. 

Rena  M.  Ridler,  '40,  and  Mr.  Merrill  August 
Symonds,  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
October  4,  1941. 

Mary  Jane  Shenk,  '40,  and  Mr.  Winston  Doug- 
las Darmstaetter  at  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, January  3,  1942. 

Miriam  Tappan,  '40,  and  Mr.  Jack  Potter 
Gilbert  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  January  to, 
1942. 

Shirley  Van  Wart,  '40  and  Mr.  John  Kenneth 
Dane. 

Bette  M.  Gibson,  '38-'40,  and  Mr.  William  J. 
Mounce  at  Auburndale,  Massachusetts, 
November  8,  1941.  Bette's  sister,  Virginia, 
'43,  was  maid  of  honor,  and  Janice  Rogers, 
'39,  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Marian  Butler,  '39-' 40,  and  Mr.  George 
Frederic  Shecklen,  Jr.,  December  29,  1941. 
The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Ethel  Mc- 
Keig   (Butler)  Lindblom,  'n-'i2. 

Virginia  B.  Kull,  '39-'40,  and  Mr.  John 
Thomas  Low  at  Carmel,  New  York, 
August  2,  1941. 

Bette  J.  Schwartz,  '40-'4i,  and  Mr.  Cecil  J. 
Miller  at  Hampstead,  New  Hampshire, 
September  2,  1941. 


Engagements 

Janice  Elizabeth  Kenney  to  Ensign  Stanton 
Morgan  Amesbury,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
R.  Amesbury  (Jane  Ford,  'oi-'o3);  Eunice  R. 
Hall,  '28-'2g,  to  Mr.  Robert  F.  Johnston;  Bar- 
bara Edmands,  '33,  to  Mr.  Edwin  Hemphill 
Place,  Jr.;  Ruth  M.  Vassar,  '33,  to  Mr.  Harold 
E.  Bailey;  Caroline  Smith,  '35,  to  Mr.  Karl  P. 
Goodwin;  Betty  Anderson,  '36,  to  Lieut.  John 
Hayes;  Audrey  Smith,  '36,  to  Mr.  Frederick  R. 
Henderson;  Meredith  R.  Johnson,  '37,  to  Mr. 
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James  Bernard  French,  Jr.;  Louise  H.  Tar- 
divel,  '37,  to  Ensign  Charles  A.  Higgins,  Jr., 
U.S.N.R.;  Barbara  J.  Christenson,  '36-'37,  to 
Staff  Sgt.  Harold  Wendell  Lamb;  Miriam 
Livingstone,  '36-'37,  to  Mr.  Theodore  O. 
Schroeder;  Elizabeth  B.  McCausland,  '38,  to 
Mr.  Bernard  Wilkie  Jewell,  U.S.N. R.;  Martha 
J.  Romaine,  '38,  to  Mr.  Charles  B.  Jones; 
Virginia  Wilhelm,  '38,  to  Mr.  Robert  Rice 
Peters;  Peggy  Williams,  '38,  to  Lieut.  Alan 
A.  Peterson;  Sarajenny  Annis,  '39,  to  Mr. 
Richard  Pennington,  Stout;  Carolyn  Barron, 
'39,  to  Mr.  Anton  McKinley  Nelson;  Ruth 
Conklin,  '39,  to  Mr.  Charles  S.  Murch;  Jean 
R.  Michael,  '39,  to  Lieut.  Clinton  A.  Petersen; 
Cora  Pratt,  '39,  to  Ensign  G.  Forrest  Gillett, 
U.S.N. R.;  Allison  Starr,  '39,  to  Mr.  Harold 
Glenn  Elrod,  Jr.;  Rosalie  A.  O'Connell,  '37-'39, 
to  Mr.  John  J.  Sullivan;  Carol  Black,  '38-'3g, 
to  Mr.  John  F.  C.  Ackerman;  Arline  Austin, 
'40,  to  Mr.  James  Nolan;  Norris  Beakes,  '40, 
to  Mr.  Robert  Joseph  Swaner;  Elizabeth  Carl- 
isle, '40,  to  Mr.  Morland  A.  Muller;  Janice 
Donavan,  '40,  to  Mr.  Frank  Getchell  Neal,  Jr.; 
Jane  Hutchison,  '40,  to  Mr.  John  M.  Wulfing, 
II;  Jane  E.  Jones,  '40,  to  Mr.  Arthur  William 
Vogeley;  Edythe  C.  MacDonald,  '40,  to  Mr. 
William  A.  Dowd,  Jr.;  Marjorie  E.  Midgley, 
'40,  to  Mr.  John  L.  Delano;  Marjorie  Millard, 
'40,  to  Mr.  William  Irving  Crooker;  Patricia 
C.  Taylor,  '40,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor  Hender- 
son, brother  of  Celia  T.  Henderson,  '39-'4o; 
Marjorie  C.  Williams,  '40,  to  Pvt.  Daniel 
Burnham  Eddy;  Barbara  E.  Clark,  '39-'40,  to 
Mr.  Nelson  Pierce  James;  Bette  M.  Gould,  '39- 
'40,  to  Ensign  Edwin  Harrington  Whitney, 
U.S.N.R.;  Jane  D.  Abbott,  '41,  to  Mr.  William 
House,  Jr.;  Mary  Louise  Allyn,  '41,  daughter 
of  Annie  Mae  Pinkham  Allyn,  '02,  and  sister 
of  Marjorie  Allyn  Stevenson,  '26,  to  Lieut. 
Donald  Ross,  Canadian  Grenadier  Guards; 
Jane  S.  Ansley,  '41,  to  Mr.  John  Gustav  Sund- 
borg;  Dorothy  Donaldson,  '41,  to  Mr.  William 
Morris,  Jr.;  Dorothy  Gillis,  '41,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  Montgomery;  .Karolyn  A.  Kemp,  '41, 
to  Mr.  William  Stowell  Howe;  Constance 
King,  '41,  to  Mr.  Dana  H.  Barnes,  Jr.;  Elna 
C.   Pollard,   '41,    daughter   of  Marian    Owen 


Pollard,  '  19,  to  Mr.  August  Warren  Hanson; 
Jean  Roper,  '41,  to  Mr.  John  J.  Reynolds,  Jr.; 
Doris  Wanless,  '41,  to  Mr.  Robert  L.  Stacey; 
June  M.  Conkwright,  '40-'4i,  to  Mr.  Marvin 
Conklin  Stephens. 

A  Message  from  Mildred  Strain  Nutter,  '17, 
President  of  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.: 

"As  our  Alma  Mater  has  completed  its  90th 
year  we  look  back  upon  our  Alumnae  organ- 
ization. Our  records  show  that  there  has  been 
an  association  since  1884— though  the  in- 
corporation did  not  take  place  until  1929. 
Interest  in  the  organization,  however,  spans 
the  years  from  the  first  graduating  class— 
1854— right  down   to  the  most  recent  one— 

1941.  This  interest  is  inspiring,  indeed,  when 
we  find  that  Rose  Heywood  Brown,  1854,  be- 
came a  Life  Member  in  1920— sixty-six  years 
after  her  graduation.  We  give  special  recogni- 
tion to  the  Class  of  1941  who  joined  the 
Alumnae— 189  strong— thereby  following  the 
loyal  example  of  three  other  classes,  1922,  1925, 
and  1927. 

"We  have  often  explained,  in  our  yearly 
message,  the  ways  in  which  your  dollar  (or 
Life  Membership)  helps.  This  year,  when  the 
purchase  of  Defense  Bonds  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  we  feel  it  is  patriotic  and  practical 
to  invest  some  of  your  dollars  in  these  Bonds, 
thus  helping  both  the  Alumnae  and  our 
Country.  Keep  your  dollars  coming  that  we 
may  buy  more  Bonds. 

"Our  thoughts  go  out  to  all  Lasell  girls- 
near  and  far— who,  we  know,  join  us  in  offering 
up  a  sincere  prayer  for  victory— and  peace. 
Mildred    Strain   Nutter,   '17." 

A  glance  at  the  financial  statement  reveals 
that  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.,  has  already  bought 
$1,480.00  worth  of  United  States  Defense 
Bonds,  and  that  the  Building  Fund  has  been 
raised  from  $3,474.71  in  1941  to  $4,367.16  in 

1942.  Let's  keep  those  dollars  coming,  for 
Uncle  Sam  and  for  Lasell.  Any  graduate  or 
former  student  may  become  a  member  of  the 
Association    upon    payment    of    annual    dues 

($1.00)  or  Life  Membership  ($25.00).  Send 
checks  to  Marion  O.  Corley,  '11,  Treasurer, 
26  Aquavia  Road,   Medford,   Massachusetts. 
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Friday  evening,  May  8,  1942,  Lasell 
Alumnae,  Inc.,  will  hold  its  second  annual 
Spring  Social  at  the  college.  This  is  an  op- 
portunity to  return  to  your  Alma  Mater  while 
school  is  in  session,  to  see  all  those  improve- 
ments you  have  been  reading  about,  but  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  inspect  for  yourselves. 

To  receive  such  a  brave  message  direct  from 
the  war  zone  in  China  is  what  one  might  expect 
from  courageous  Mary  Augusta  Mullikin,  the 
gifted  former  head  of  Lasell's  art  department. 
Her  articles  in  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine and  her  valuable  books,  bringing  to  light 
the  long  hidden  art  treasures  of  ancient  China, 
have  kept  her  before  the  eyes  of  art  lovers  in 
many  lands. 

One  might  ask  what  now  will  she  do  in  this 
period  of  artistic  and  literary  blackout.  A 
letter  received  from  her  by  her  former  Lasell 
confrere,  Miss  Helen  Goodrich,  answers  our 
question.     She  writes  from  Tientsin,  China: 

"My  niece  being  still  in  Tientsin  and  able 
to  pass  part,  of  each  day  with  her  mother,  I 
took  a  seven  weeks'  vacation  from  home  duties 
this  summer. 

"In  Peking  I  enjoyed  friends  still  remaining. 
Mr.  Kuan  and  I  went  painting  together  as  we 
have  so  many  times  during  the  past  eighteen 
years,  but  now  only  in  the  city  parks  and 
temples. 

"Then  followed  three  delightful  weeks  at 
Yenching  University,  with  Ruth  Stahl  of  the 
music  department,  in  her  very  charming  semi- 
Chinese  house.  Yenching  has  absorbed  four 
or  more  of  the  old  Manchu  Princes'  Gardens, 
with  their  lotus  ponds,  marble  bridges,  old 
trees  and  other  features.  The  college  build- 
ings cluster  around  a  center,  in  a  modern 
adaptation  of  Chinese  architecture.  The 
faculty  residences  are  in  the  quieter  outer 
regions.  Families  of  American  professors  have 
evacuated,  but  the  unmarried  women  are  re- 
maining, at  least  until  their  respective  fur- 
loughs are  due.  I  hear  that  the  new  year  is 
opening  with  as  many  students  as  can  possibly 
be  accommodated,  some  two  thousand.  It 
means  that  the  Chinese  youth  are  still  eager  for 
our  culture,  and  firm  in  their  allegiance  to 


their  own  country.  It  would  be  a  great  loss 
to  all  we  stand  for  if  our  institutions  should 
have  to  close. 

"Just  outside  the  south  gate  of  Yenching 
lives  my  old  friend,  Pauline  Ling,  who  used 
to  give  artist  parties  in  her  father's  home  in 
Peking.  We  had  many  congenial  hours  to- 
gether, studying  paintings,  translating  some 
of  her  writings  on  art  into  English,  and  making 
trips  to  beauty  spots  nearby.  Her  small 
refugee  home  breathes  the  same  love  of  beauty 
and  learning  that  attracted  me  to  her  in  her 
father's  home  twenty  years  ago. 

"On  the  train  returning  to'  Peking,  a 
Japanese  in  the  same  coupe  asked  in  English 
if  I  were  an  American.  He  said  he  had  lived 
many  years  in  New  York  and  liked  it,  and 
asked  why  America  was  so  unfriendly  to  his 
country.  He  used  the  stale  arguments  of  the 
'East  Asia  Co-prosperity  Sphere',  but  when  I 
asked  why  Japan  joined  the  Axis,  which  was 
certainly  anti-American,  he  had  nothing 
further  to  say.  But  as  I  gave  him  some 
chocolate  and  he  gave  me  a  peach,  we  parted 
in  a  friendly  way. 

"I  do  not  look  forward  to  the  winter,  minus 
many  dear  friends  and  some  familiar  comforts, 
but  my  duty  is  here,  and  we  will  accept  our 
fate  without  complaint,  though  still  we  hope 
to  be  spared  the  worst. 

"Many  kind  regards  and  wishes  for  your 
health  and  happiness. 

M.  Augusta  Mullikin." 
A  deserved  tribute  was  recently  paid  to 
Clementina  Butler,  '8o-'8o,  when  a  company  of 
devoted  friends  gathered  in  the  historic  Tre- 
mont  Street  Methodist  Church  in  Boston  to 
celebrate  her  eightieth  birthday.  Her 
mother,  Mrs.  William  Butler,  was  one  of  a 
group  of  women  who  founded  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  that  church 
seventy-one  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  the 
society  has  raised  more  than  sixty-two  million 
dollars  for  foreign  missions.  Miss  Butler  has 
taken  an  uninterrupted  and  dynamic  part  in 
this  Christian  service. 

Dr.  William  Stidger,  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Religion, 
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contributed  a  poem  dedicated  "to  Clementina 

Butler    on    her    eightieth    birthday."      Two 

beautiful    stanzas    summarize    Dr.     Stidger's 

tribute: 

"Far-flung  lands  have  heard  your  footsteps, 

Gentle,  kindly,  firm,  and  strong. 
You  have  carried  love's  own  healing; 

You  have  sung  a  valiant  song! 

"So,  at  last,  we've  found  a  saying 
Which  applies,  we  think,  to  you: 
Here  it  is  with  friendly  tribute: 

Saints  are  those  the  light  shines  through." 

Lila  Woodbury  Stearns,  'oo-'o2,  daughter  of 
Vermont's  former  governor,  Urban  A.  Wood- 
bury, was  one  of  four  sisters  who  are  former 
Lasell  girls:  Gertrude  Woodbury  Powers,  '89- 
'90,  Lila  Woodbury  Steams,  'oo-'o2,  Mildred 
Woodbury  Page,  'or)-'o'],  and  Minnie  Wood- 
bury May,  '8g-'9o.  Lila  devotes  her  time  to  a 
pleasant  hostelry  in  Marblehead  where  she  is 
both  proprietor  and  hostess.  During  her  re- 
cent call  at  Lasell  she  was  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  now  a  high  school  student,  who 
hopes  to  some  day  register  at  Lasell. 

What  a  renaissance  of  delightful  memories 
were  brought  to  mind  as  we  read  Edith  Eber- 
sole  Doud's,  '03,  friendly  letter  to  our  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Guy  M.  Winsloxv: 
"Dear  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow, 

"Holiday  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  you 
and  your  family.  I  enjoyed  the  last  Leaves 
very  much.  There  are  fewer  familiar  names, 
but  the  news  items  are  always  interesting. 

"A  little  over  a  year  ago  a  group  of  us  had  a 
wonderful  reunion  at  the  Dearborn  Inn,  De- 
troit: Kate  Kendrick  Cole,  '02,  Joel  Dillon, 
'03,  Cornelia  Douglas  Houser,  '02,  Jonie  Deer- 
ing  Kirk,  '02,  Marion  Cole  MacKenzie,  '01, 
Callie  LeSeure  Wilson,  '03,  Edith  Bailey  Her- 
bert, '00,  Rose  K.  Taylor,  '9g-'o2,  and  I.  The 
two.  McKenzie  boys,  Harriet  Doud,  and  Mr. 
Cole  joined  us  for  a  few  minutes.  We  did 
have  fun,  even  after  so  many  years  since  our 
college  days  at  Lasell. 

"I  regret  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Karl  D.  Swartz- 
el,  husband  of  Helen  Ebersole  Swartzel,  '01- 


'02,  and  father  of  Mary  Helen  Swartzel  Dan- 
forth,  '23-'24,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Los 
Angeles  in  late  October.  Helen,  who  came  to 
Ohio  for  the  burial,  was  at  our  home  for  al- 
most two  weeks,  and  her  three  children  were 
also  with  us  for  a  few  days.  It  was  good  to  be 
together  after  so  many  years  of  separation. 

"We  are  all  at  home  and  well.  My  husband 
and  daughter  join  me  in  best  regards." 

From  The  Vicarage,  31  Lamberton  Street, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut  comes  this  note  from 
Emily  Hale  Barnett,  'o2-'o3: 

"We  are  back  in  our  native  state,  living  in 
New  Haven  where  Mr.  Barnett  is  Vicar  of  All 
Saints'  Church.  My  sister,  Laura  Hale  Gor- 
ton, '16,  and  her  daughter,  Nancy,  '42,  helped 
me  settle  our  new  home.  In  fact,  Nancy  was 
most  helpful  with  the  interior  decorating.  She, 
Betty,  '43,  and  Mary  Bottomley,  '42,  keep  me 
in  touch  with  Lasell.  Kindest  regards  to  Miss 
Potter,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  and  any 
others  who  may  remember  me." 

To  be  entertained  in  the  attractive  Leomin- 
ster home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  D.  Bos- 
worth  (Barbara  Vail,  '05)  is  always  a  privilege. 
The  Personals  Editor  was  one  of  the  favored 
guests  who  were  with  these  friends  in  their 
historic  home  at  Christmas  time.  She  is  still 
enthusiastic  over  the  cheer  of  this  vacation 
experience  in  a  home  where  one  finds  New 
England  hospitality  at  its  best. 

Jennie  Johnson  Brewster's,  'o5-'o6,  daugh- 
ter, Janet  Brewster  Murrow,  London  Repre- 
sentative of  Bundles  for  Britain  and  wife  of 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Murrow,  head  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  in  England,  was  recently 
decorated  by  the  American  Bundles  for  Britain 
in  recognition  of  her  work  in  the  organization. 
The  decoration  was  made  at  a  luncheon  in  her 
honor  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 

From  Pauline  Orcutt  Hemenway,  'o'j-'oq, 
of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  we  learn  that  her 
sister,  Hazel  Orcutt,  'o^-'o1],  is  secretary  to 
Prof.  Samuel  Prescott,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Biology  and  Public  Health,  and  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Science  at  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Hazel's  Boston  address 
is  117  Park  Drive. 
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Never  a  written  or  spoken  word  comes  to  us 
from  Florence  Swartwout  Thomassen,  '09, 
that  it  does  not  give  us  an  uplift.  She  writes 
on  her  Christmas  card: 

"What  joy  you  give  your  'very  old'  girls  by 
compiling  all  the  bits  of  news  which  interest 
us.  Many  times  I  wish  I  could  run  in  to  chat 
a  bit. 

"My  son  is  now  awaiting  his  call  to  serve 
Uncle  Sam,  and  my  daughter  is  in  college.  1 
am  rather  alone,  but  courageous  and  hopeful 
that  we  may  find  some  solution  to  mend  this 
worn-out  world.  These  are  overwhelming 
times,  but  we  will  bear  up,  square  our  shoul- 
ders, and  win." 

Through  Julia  Ellis  Morrison,  '13-' 14, 
mother  of  one  of  Lasell's  juniors,  Judith  Mor- 
rison, '43,  we  have  news  of  Edmonia  Ellis 
Thursfield,  'o8-'og,  (Mrs.  Robert  .  B.),  now 
of  67  Montgomery  Street,  Waterbury,  Connec- 
ticut. Mrs.  Thursfield  is  a  graduate  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and 
has  two  children,  one  of  whom  received  her 
degree  from  Wheaton  College  in  1937. 

Dean  Margaret  Rand  has  kindly  shared  with 
us  this  message  from  Elizabeth  Brandotu 
Trumbull,  '11,  of  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio: 

"Hope  you  are  well  and  happy  as  always. 
A  radiogram  from  our  Charles  arrived  last 
night  from  Honolulu,  dated  December  18th: 
'All  safe  and  well,  Don't  worry.'  His  ship  is 
the  cruiser,  Louisville,  and  he  was  in  Manila 
at  the  time  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster." 

From  Carolyn  Moore,  '14,  we  have  recently 
learned  of  the  passing  in  late  summer  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Isaac  S.  Moore.  Mrs.  Moore  had 
been  a  resident  of  Duluth,  Minnesota  for  fifty- 
nine  years,  and  was  active  in  the  Methodist 
Church  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution there.  Lasell  extends  sympathy  to 
Carolyn  and  her  sister,  Virginia  Moore  Stark- 
ey,  '17,  in  their  bereavement. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  receive  a  greeting 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  James  Winsloiu.  Mr. 
Winslow  is  the  brother  of  our  president,  Dr. 
Guy  M.  Winslow,  and  was  for  many  years  La- 
sell's  registrar  and  a  valuable  member  of  the 
faculty.     Their  greeting  was  a  unique  card 


decorated  with  the  picture  of  a  Mexican  bird 
with  real,  richly  colored  feathers  attached. 
Lasell  extends  best  wishes  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Winslow  for  the  new  year. 

Word  has  just  come  to  us  of  the  passing  of 
Dorice  M.  Lord,  '16,  of  Andover,  Massachu- 
setts. A  graduate  of  Smith  College  in  1920, 
Dorice  was  dean  of  girls  and  head  of  the 
French  Department  at  the  Edward  F.  Searles 
high  school  in  Methuen.  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege extends  sympathy  to  her  bereaved  family. 

Congratulations  to  Ruth  Bitmap  Dresser, 
'17,  elected  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Parent-Teacher  Association  at  the  annual  con- 
vention in  Boston  last  October. 

Ethel  Ramage  Fisk,  '19,  writes  from  her  new 
address,  24  Rhode  Island  Street,  Providence: 

"My  daughter,  Lula,  and  I  enjoyed  our  visit 
to  Lasell  in  October.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
you  again,  Miss  Potter,  and  I  was  pleased  that 
Miss  Wright  knew  me  after  so  many  years. 
Sorry  to  have  missed  Miss  Rand,  for  I  think  of 
her  often." 

In  a  recent  note  Phyllis  Rowe,  '19,  Associate 
Dietitian  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  wrote 
of  an  unexpected  interview  with  President 
Winslow,  who  attended  a  recent  educational 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  senior  and  junior 
colleges,  held  in  Baltimore. 

We  welcome  news  from  Cornelia  Campbell, 
'i8-'i9,  now  Mrs.  H.  S.  Boreman  of  901  Juliana 
Street,  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia.  Cornelia 
has  three  children,  two  daughters  and  a  son. 

A  charming  group  picture  of  Mary  King 
Sargent,  '21,  her  husband,  Mr.  Leon  F.  Sar- 
gent, their  little  daughter,  and  two  stalwart 
sons  came  to  us  at  Christmas  time,  and  came 
to  stay.  They  are  placed  on  my  desk  where 
they  can  be  daily  enjoyed. 

Thank  you  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22, 
for  the  news  items  concerning  members  of  the 
Classes  of  1922  and  1923: 

Jo  Holbrook  Metzger,  '22,  is  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  Red  Cross  Motor  Corps  in  her  section 
of  New  Jersey. 

Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner,  '23,  and  Mercedes 
Rendell  Freeman,  '23.  are  both  busy  with  the 
Junior  Red  Cross. 
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Jean  Field  Faires,  '22,  of  Omaha,  and  "Sis" 
Loomis  Stuebing,  '22,  of  Houston,  both  report 
"busiest  year  yet",  and  promise  letters  in  the 
long  days  and  evenings  ahead  "when  we'll  all 
be  off  the  road." 

At  this  moment  we  are  thinking  especially 
of  Cecile  Loomis  Stuebing,  '22,  from  whom 
President  Winslow  recently  received  the  No- 
vember, 1941,  copy  of  the  National  Historical 
Magazine,  published  by  the  National  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  article  which  is  of  particular  interest  to 
Lasell  is  that  concerning  the  work  which  the 
Houston,  Texas,  women  of  the  Junior  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lady  Washington  Chapter  of 
the  D.  A.  R.,  are  doing  to  make  the  thousands 
of  soldiers  in  their  vicinity  a  little  happier  and 
more  comfortable.    We  quote  from  the  article: 

"Early  in  April  a  Soldiers'  Service  Bureau 
had  been  established  in  the  city  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
D.  A.  R.  Committee  offered  their  services  there 
for  whatever  phase  of  the  work  they  could 
best  do. . . .  The  manager  of  the  bureau  needed 
hostesses  badly  and  accepted  the  Committee  in 
such  a  capacity  with  sincere  gratitude." 

Headed  by  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Ray  and  Mrs. 
Carl  F.  Stuebing,  the  Committee  interested 
Houston  business  men  and  merchants  in  the 
Bureau,  and  from  them  got  supplies  for  imme- 
diate use  and  promises  for  more. 

"The  fact  that  many  of  the  D.  A.  R.  mem- 
bers are  mothers  of  boys  themselves  is  evi- 
denced by  the  thoughtfulness  and  understand- 
ing displayed  toward  these  sons  of  other 
mothers.  For  instance,  each  week  finds  a  beau- 
tifully decorated  birthday  cake  in  the  center 
of  the  service  table.  It  is  baked  in  honor  of  all 
the  boys  whose  birthdays  have  fallen  during 
that  week.  The  birthday  party  is  broadcast 
every  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  honorees 
tell  the  folks  back  home  what  a  good  time 
they're  having  and  how  well  the  ladies  at  the 
Bureau  are  treating  them. 

"One  day  a  Pennsylvania  mother  wrote  the 
Bureau.  Her  son's  birthday  was  fast  approach- 
ing and  he  was  in  Ellington  Field.  He'd  never 
failed  to  have  his  favorite  cake  on  that  da)'. 


She  enclosed  money  for  the  ingredients  and  a 
recipe.  Would  the  ladies  see  that  he  got  that 
particular  kind  of  cake? 

"They  would  and  did,  driving  out  person- 
ally to  deliver  the  cake  to  the  camp  hospital 
where  the  boy  was  recovering  from  an  appen- 
dectomy. 

"The  latest  problem  at  the  Bureau  was  a 
wedding— all  because  a  promised  leave  fell 
through  and  the  groom  couldn't  get  off  to  at- 
tend his  own  wedding  in  Oklahoma.  The 
bride  came  to  Houston,  and  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  Hostess  Committee.  The 
couple  was  married  in  the  Bureau,  which  had 
been  beautifully  decorated  for  the  occasion 
by  the  garden  clubs  and  the  local  florists.  An 
electric  organ,  hurriedly  installed,  sent  forth 
the  strains  of  the  wedding  march  and  the 
accompaniment  of  'Oh,  Promise  Me!',  sung 
by  two  buddies  of  the  groom.  A  minister  do- 
nated his  services,  and  a  sweeter,  more  impres- 
sive wedding  would  be  hard  to  imagine." 

With  a  request  for  a  subscription  to  the 
Lasell  Leaves  and  News,  Natalie  Albury  Dows- 
well,  '22-'23,  of  Nassau,  Bahamas,  B.  W.  I., 
sent  this  note: 

"Owing  to  war  conditions  I  am  unable  to 
remit  in  American  money,  but  as  I  hope  to  be 
in  the  United  States  by  the  first  of  January,  I 
shall  send  my  dollar  then.  Mail  addressed  to 
Box  2,  Nassau,  will  always  reach  me." 

Miss  Emily  Genn  never  forgets  her  old 
school  and  old  friends  at  Lasell.  We  could 
read  between  the  few  lines  on  her  beautiful 
Christmas  card  expressions  of  abiding  love 
and  loyalty.  Blessings  on  you,  dear  friend  of 
many  years. 

Martha  Fish  Holmes,  '25,  is  teaching  first 
aid  to  a  class  of  sixty  faculty  and  student  air 
raid  wardens  at  Lasell. 

From  Mrs.  Jean  Goodrich,  Faculty  '23-'33, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  came  this  news  at 
Christmas  time: 

"What  an  exciting  place  Washington  is  just 
now.  We  expect  to  be  bombed  at  any  time, 
being  in  a  most  vulnerable  location  near  the 
Navy  Yard  and  War  College. 

"I  am  helping  the  army  by  giving  lessons 
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to  some  soldiers.  They  come  here  to  the 
Neighborhood  House  for  dances  and  other 
recreation. 

"Bettie,  W.  P.  '2^-'z&,  will  be  here  for  two 
days  only;  she  may  graduate  early  so  that  she 
can  enlist.  Claudia's  (W.  P.  '23-'27)  fiance  is 
on  the  high  seas,  so  we  are  quite  a  military 
family.    Best  regards  to  everyone  at  Lasell." 

To  the  Personals  Editor  from  Betty  Selkirk 
Chipps,  '27,  comes  this  much  appreciated  mes- 
sage.   She  writes  from  Kalamazoo,  Michigan: 

"My  brother,  Bill,  is  now  stationed  at  Fort 
Devens,  Massachusetts.  His  accounts  of  trips 
to  Boston  make  me  homesick  for  Lasell.  He 
wrote  that  he  hoped  to  visit  my  Alma  Mater, 
so  I  told  him  to  be  sure  to  look  you  up. 

"Do  you  remember  Dr.  John  Norton  and  his 
wife?  They  lived  in  Auburndale  when  they 
were  first  married,  and  knew  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  and  you.  We  know  them  well,  as 
Dr.  Norton  and  my  husband  are  both  with 
the  Upjohn  Company.  Mr.  Chipps  makes 
frequent  trips  to  Boston,  so  I  hope  to  go  with 
him  soon,  and  to  visit  Fort  Devens  and 
Auburndale." 

Yes,  Betty,  I  do  remember  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Norton.  They  were  members  of  two 
of  Auburndale's  outstanding  families.  Dr. 
Norton's  grandfather,  Dr.  Peloubet,  was  an 
authority  on  Biblical  history,  and  his  valuable 
notes  have  been  studied  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  also  overseas. 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1927,  your  Class 
Secretary,  Rosalie  Brightman  Rosen,  has  asked 
us  to  inform  you  that  you  will  very  soon  re- 
ceive an  announcement  concerning  your  fif- 
teenth reunion.  This  is  an  important  occa- 
sion, and  it  is  not  too  soon  to  start  making  your 
plans  for  that  eventful  weekend  in  June. 

Rosalie  has  just  returned  from  a  two-weeks' 
buying  trip  to  New  York  City  for  Jay's  depart- 
ment store  in  Boston.  Her  Lasell  roommate, 
Beatrice  Senter  Kimball,  is  in  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, but  plans  to  move  soon  to  Sacramento, 
California.  Beatrice  writes  of  her  daughter, 
Judy,  whom  she  describes  as  "like  a  piece  of 
Dresden  China,  with  lovely  blue  eyes— a  little 
treasure." 


Gladys  Kennedy  Young,  '27  is  the  mother  of 
a  young  son,  born  July  4,  1939.  At  present 
she  is  head  dietitian  of  the  Hartford  (Connec- 
ticut) Hospital. 

Virginia  Webb,  '37,  president  of  the  Michi- 
gan Lasell  Club,  put  us  on  the  trail  of  Marion 
Leith,  '27-'28,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Claiborne  Lisle 
of  1411  Burlingame,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

A  group  seeking  to  honor  Louis  Aggasiz, 
the  famous  naturalist,  asked  him  to  suggest 
one  word  to  be  engraved  on  a  tablet  in  his 
honor  placed  in  a  nearby  university.  He 
promptly  replied,  "Let  it  be  simply  this: 
'Louis  Aggasiz,  Teacher.'  " 

A  host  of  inspired  and  inspiring  instructors, 
like-minded  in  modesty,  have  been  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  inward  assurance  of  "tasks 
squarely  done." 

Frances  B.  Dillingham,  '82-'87,  a  former 
member  of  the  Lasell  Faculty,  has  after  twenty- 
six  years  of  service  recently  resigned  as  head 
of  the  English  Department  in  the  widely 
known  and  successful  Miss  Porter's  School  in 
Farmington,  Connecticut.  Lasell  is  happy  to 
learn  that  Miss  Dillingham  has  decided  to 
make  her  former  home  town,  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts, her  place  of  future  permanent  resi- 
dence. While  still  enjoying  the  after-glow 
of  the  recent  holiday  season,  we  are  moved 
to  share  with  her  Lasell  friends,  old  and  new, 
a  few  lines  from  one  of  her  earlier  poems  en- 
titled, "The  Fifth  Christmas"  or  "The  Christ 
Child's  Birthday". 

"The  little  shop  is  cool  and  still, 
While  past  the  swinging  door  ajar, 

Above  the  far-off,  brightening  hill 

There  hangs  the  fading  morning  star. 


"The  broken  wood  to  left  and  right 
Fills  all  the  room  with  fragrance  sweet, 

The  shavings  clean  and  crisply  white 

Curl  round  the  young  child's  dimpled  feet. 

"  'You  could  not  hear  the  angel's  call. 
You  were  too  young  and  weak  and  small'; 

She  stopped  to  kiss  the  listening  child- 
She  always  kissed  him  when  he  smiled. 
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"  'That  little  shelter  underground, 
Where  I  must  lie  on  your  birth-night, 

Seemed  all  alive  with  soothing  sound, 
Seemed  flooded  with  unearthly  light.' 

"  'But  oft  when  I  recall  that  time- 
That  night  of  mingling  joy  and  pain— 

I  fear  thou  art  not  wholly  mine, 
Not  mine  alone  is  all  the  gain.' 


"  'O  God,  he  is  thy  gift  of  love! 

I  want  him  for  my  own!'  she  cried, 
The  child  stirred,  to  her  eyes  above, 

He  lifted  his,  so  wise  and  wide. 

"Upon  his  cheek  her  warm  tears  fell. 

'O  God,  forgive!    I  know  full  well, 
Though  he  is  mine  by  right  of  birth, 

He  is  thy  gift  to  all  the  earth.'  " 

Below  we  joyously  list  the  names  of  a  group 
of  little  children  who  have  recently  been  wel- 
comed into  the  homes  of  Lasell  Alumnae  and 
Old  Girls.  Our  congratulations  and  a  Happy 
New  Year  to  the  parents  and  the  little  new- 
comers. 
Dec.   27,    1941— a  daughter,   Ann   Sargent,   to 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   Robert  A.  Reiter    (Pauline 

LeClaire,  '27). 
Nov.   4,    1941— a   daughter,    Cynthia,    to   Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Clarke  (Lucile  Hopson, 

'28). 
Oct.  30,  1941— a  daughter,  Ann  Rogers,  to  Mr. 

and    Mrs.    George    M.    Bishop     (Elizabeth 

Rogers,  '30). 
Jan.  13,  1942— a  son,  Lawrence  Wing,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  Hills    (Elinor  Packard, 

'29->). 
Dec.  18,  1941— a  son,  Theodore  Carter,  Jr.,  to 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Theodore   Carter   Caldwell 

(Helen  Taylor,  '29-'3o). 
Dec.  29,  1941— a  daughter,  Joyce  Elizabeth,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Kessel,  Jr.  (Dorothy 

Brown,  '31). 
Nov.  21,   1941— a  son,  Dana  Andrew,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Booth    (Edith  Parsons, 

'32)- 
Oct.  15,  1941— a  daughter,  Carol,  to  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  James  A.   McCracken    (Betty   Peffer, 

'3°-'32)- 
Nov.  18,  1941— a  daughter,  Frances  Betsy,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Finkel   (Mae  Borkum, 

'33)- 
Oct.  27,  1941— a  son,  Stephen  Foster,  to  Mr. 

and   Mrs.   Lindsey   Hooper,   Jr.    (Virginia 

Bacon,  '32-'33). 
Nov.  7,  1941— a  son,  David  Patterson,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  J.  Fred  Kalbach    (Bettina  Cook, 

'34)- 

Oct.  12,  1941— a  daughter,  Susan  Marjorie,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Hopkins  (Marjo- 
rie Jones,  '34). 

Dec.  5,  1941— a  son,  Peter,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Van  der  Voort,  Jr.      (Alice  Schrade, 

'34)- 
Aug.  22,   1941— a  son,  Robert  Leith,  to  Mr. 

and    Mrs.    Walter    F.    Hodges     (Margaret 

Weber,  '$$-'u)- 
Nov.  6,  1941— a  son,  John  Hubbel,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Gerard  A.  Weiss  (Emily  Hubbel,  '36). 
Dec.  21,  1941— a  son,  William  Adams,  II,  to 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Richard  E.   Ide    (Margaret 

Pearl,  '36). 
Dec.  15,  1941— a  son,  Ronald  Arthur,  to  Rev. 

and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Hartley  (Ethel  Stroud, 

'36). 
Oct.  28,  1941— a  daughter,  Bonnie  Ann,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Paul  Persson  (Edna  Yuill,  '36). 
Dec.  1941— a  son,  Miles  Landrum,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Curtis  W.  Lampson  (Miss  Grace  Wat- 
kins,  Lasell  Faculty,  '36-'38). 
Aug.  7,  1941— a  daughter,  Mary  Louise,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Douglas  Sampson  (Elaine  Thomp- 
son, '39). 
Dec.  21,  1941— a  son,  John  Kenneth,  Jr.  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  K.  Dane,  (Shirley  Van  Wart, 
•40). 

It  is  not  too  early  to  start  thinking  about 
those  reunions  in  June.  If  you  are  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  1882,  1887,  1892,  1897,  1902, 
1907,  1912,  1917,  1922,  1927.  !932,  1937.  or 
1941,  you,  above  all  others  should  plan  to  be 
at  Lasell  on  June  5  to  8,  1942.  The  schedule 
of  events  is  as  follows: 

Friday,  June  5th— President's  Reception, 
Winslow  Hall. 
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Saturday,  June  6th— Class  Luncheons;  Alum- 
nae Meeting,  Winslow  Hall;  Alumnae  Dinner, 
Bragdon  Hall;  Class  Night. 

Sunday,  June  yth— Baccalaureate  Sermon, 
Winslow  Hall. 

Monday,  June  8th— Commencement,  Win- 
slow  Hall;  Farewell  at  the  Crow's  Nest;  Com- 
mencement Luncheon,  Bragdon  Hall. 

All  graduates  in  reunion  classes  will  receive 
reunion  notices  from  their  Class  Life  Secreta- 
ries or  from  the  Alumnae  Office.  If  you  are 
not  a  graduate,  but  consider  yourself  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  these  classes,  write  to  the  Alum- 
nae Secretary  at  Lasell,  telling  her  with  which 
class  you  wish  to  be  associated.  Please  do  this 
soon,  so  that  you  may  receive  a  reunion  notice 
in  plenty  of  time  to  make  your  plans. 

We  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Mary  Lin- 
coln Clark,  '72,  oldest  known  living  graduate, 
and  Ida  M.  Phillips,  '77,  who  this  June  cele- 
brate the  seventieth  and  sixty-fifth  anniversa- 
ries, respectively,  of  their  graduation  from 
Lasell. 

We  were  delighted  to  receive  a  call  in  No- 
vember from  Ruth  Wheaton  Austin,  '28-'2Q. 
Ruth  is  the  proud  mother  of  three  lovely 
children,  Mary,  Frank,  and  Edward,  Jr.  Her 
husband,  Captain  Edward  L.  Austin,  is  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts. 

We  have  just  learned  of  the  marriage,  on 
April  12,  1940,  of  Vivien  Bennis,  '2g-'30,  and 
Mr.  William  Harris  Groody.  Their  new  ad- 
dress is  62  West  55th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Jeannette  Rising,  '3i-'32  is  now  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Lumpkin,  of  2526  Thornwood  Avenue,  Wil- 
mette,  Illinois. 

Virginia  Hinshaw  Wilks,  '31,  expects  to  be 
settled  in  New  York  by  early  February,  as  her 
husband,  Mr.  Richard  Wilks,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  to  the  home 
office  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  New  York.  Virginia  is  delighted  to  be 
in  the  East  again,  and  we  hope  that  she  may 
soon  visit  Lasell. 

When  Gertrude  Hooper,  '32,  "breezed  in" 
(as  one  of  the  students  expresses  it)  her  enthu- 
siasm proved  contagious.  She  had  just  com- 
pleted a  first  aid  course  in  Boston,  and  was 


about  to  return  to  her  duties  in  the  office  of 
the  Telephone   Company,   Portland,    Maine. 
Although  working  long  overtime  in  her  inten- 
sive training,  Gertrude  looked  unusually  well, 
and  insisted  that  this  substantiated  her  good 
health  report.    Lasell  is  always  happy  to  wel- 
come this  loyal  member  of  the  Alumnae  and 
president  of  the  Portland  Lasell  Club. 
1934 
From   Roberta    Davis   Massey    come    these 
items   concerning   members   of   the   Class   of 

!934= 

"Business  brought  Jane  Jensen  Bailey  and 
her  husband,  Mr.  A.  T.  Bailey,  Jr.,  east  from 
their  home  in  Independence,  Missouri,  before 
Christmas,  and  so  enabled  them  to  spend  the 
holidays  with  Jane's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Jensen,  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  I  was 
able  to  spend  a  little  time  with  her,  and  am 
hoping  she  may  visit  us  before  returning 
home. 

"In  a  note  on  her  Christmas  card,  Helen 
Hall  writes  that  she  is  still  at  Bamberger's, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  the  Charm  Shop.  She 
hopes  soon  to  be  connected  with  their  interior 
decorating  service. 

"Betty  Cook  Kalbach  writes  that  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  J.  Fred  Kalbach,  is  a  development 
engineer  at  the  General  Electric  plant  in  Lynn, 
Massachusetts.  Her  twin  sister,  Louise  (Mrs. 
Carleton  B.  Davis)  is  living  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  her  husband  is  in  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory  as  a  radio  engineer." 


Greetings  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Out- 
erbridge  were  most  welcome  during  the  holi- 
day season.  We  have  not  yet  become  recon- 
ciled to  their  change  of  residence  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  New  York,  but  we  feel  about  these 
esteemed  friends  that  wherever  they  are,  they 
are,  as  Phillips  Brooks'  followers  said  of  him, 
"like  cubes  of  salt  in  a  needy  world."  Wher- 
ever he  was,  things  kept  sweet  and  sound.  We 
are  still  holding  these  representative  mission- 
aries in  grateful  remembrance. 

1935 

"Cindy"  King  Haskins  moved  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  to  Eliot,  Maine,  last  fall.     Her 
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husband,  Lieut.  E.  D.  Haskins,  has  returned  to 
submarine  duty,  and  is  now  stationed  at  the 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard.  Shortly  after  we 
heard  from  "Cindy"  in  November,  word  came 
of  the  sudden  passing  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Ray  E.  King.  Lasell  extends  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  bereaved  family. 

Harriet  Petz  is  the  envy  of  all  her  class- 
mates, for  she  enjoyed  a  cruise  to  Havana 
during  the  holiday  season. 

Martha  Parsons  Lindsay  is  in  York  Beach, 
Maine,  for  a  visit  with  her  father,  Mr.  Frank 
E.  Parsons.  Her  husband,  Mr.  Harold  E. 
Lindsay,  is  working  in  Chicago. 

The  Raymond  C.  Gradys  ("Hilly"  Weigold) 
have  just  built  a  new  home. 

Elizabeth  Swett  Mills  is  now  living  in  New 
York.  Her  husband,  Grant  Mills,  is  a  member 
of  the  cast  of  a  current  Broadway  production. 
1936 

"Billie"  Baxter  Perkins  and  her  husband, 
Mr.  Raymond  E.  Perkins,  have  moved  to 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  where  Mr.  Perkins  is 
doing  graduate  work  and  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity. "Billie"  is  secretary  in  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  Agricultural  Engineering  Depart- 
ments. 

Mary  Hoit  writes  that  she  enjoys  her  work 
as  secretary  at  Deerfield  Academy,  Deerfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Marjorie  Bassett  MacMillan  is  spending  her 
spare  time  studying  handcraft  in  nearby  West 
Newton. 

Jeanne  Keck  has  a  new  secretarial  position 
with  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  Music  Publishers,  in 
Kimball  Hall,  Chicago.  She  finds  time  after 
working  hours  to  continue  her  piano  studies. 

From  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  comes  news  of 
Marian  Mapes: 

"I  flew  to  Pittsburgh  a  few  weeks  ago  for  an 
interview  for  an  air  hostess  job.  It  was  very 
successful,  and  I  would  start  training  next 
month  had  I  accepted  the  position.  Just  be- 
fore I  left,  however,  Halle  Brothers,  Cleveland 
department  store,  offered  me  a  position  which 
I  felt  held  more  future,  so  I  am  now  secretary 
to  Mr.  Jacques,  a  director  and  merchandise 
manager." 


Marjorie  Stuart  Olds  moved  from  Auburn- 
dale  to  Arlington,  Virginia,  last  November, 
and  is  now  settled  in  a  new  apartment  at  4603 
North  Old  Dominion  Drive.  She  commutes 
to  Washington  where  she  does  secretarial  work 
in  the  Royal  Air  Force  Delegation  of  the 
British  Purchasing  Commission. 

Just  a  snapshot  of  a  single  member  of  the 
Lasell  family  we  always  prize,  but  occasionally 
we  receive  a  family  group.  One  of  our  favo- 
rites this  holiday  season  was  that  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  Remig  (Mary  Elton)  and  their 
young  son.  Thank  you,  Mary,  for  your  kind 
greeting,  so  much  appreciated  by  the  Personals 
Editor. 

1937 

Asked  if  she  would  like  some  announcement 
of  '37's  fifth  reunion  published  in  this  issue 
of  the  Leaves,  "Tap"  Tardivel  replied: 

"You  can  bet  your  life  I  haven't  forgotten 
our  reunion  this  June.  In  fact,  I  wasn't  al- 
lowed to,  for  Ginny  Tarbell  wrote,  'War  or  no 
war,  the  Class  of  '37  must  meet  in  June!';  and 
'Butch'  Martini  said  for  me  not  to  forget  'the 
Old  Ladies'  reunion.'  " 

The  place  for  the  class  luncheon  has  not  yet 
been  engaged,  but  "Tap"  assures  all  '37ers  that 
they  will  be  notified  in  plenty  of  time  to  be  on 
hand  for  the  weekend  of  June  6-7. 

More  news  of  "Midge"  Gilbert  Wiggin  and 
the  $350  scholarship  which  she  won  last  year; 
she  writes  to  "Tap": 

"Out  in  Great  Falls,  Montana,  I  won  a 
scholarship  worth  $350  in  my  ground  school 
aviation  course.  This  scholarship  entitled  me 
to  forty-five  hours  of  flying  and,  if  I  passed  my 
flight  test,  a  Private  Pilot's  License.  Out  of  a 
group  of  fifty  who  took  the  ground  school,  nine 
of  us  were  to  get  scholarships,  and  only  one 
was  to  be  a  girl.  You  can  imagine  how  hard  I 
worked  to  get  the  top  mark  of  the  girls,  and 
rank  in  the  upper  nine  chosen.  From  March 
until  the  middle  of  June  I  studied  Civil  Air 
Regulations,  Navigation,  and  Meteorology.  I 
had  just  taken  my  final  exams,  and  was  to  start 
flying  in  a  few  days  when  Fred,  who  is  an  En- 
sign in  the  Naval  Reserve,  received  orders  to 
report  for  duty  in  Seattle.    We  tried  to  get  his 
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orders  deferred  until  September  or  have  my 
scholarship  transferred  to  Seattle,  but  could 
do  neither,  and  finally  decided  that  I  should 
stay  in  Great  Falls  through  the  summer  to 
finish  my  course.  The  scholarship  was  worth 
a  lot  of  money,  and  we  hated  to  throw  it  away. 
I  had  to  get  up  at  3  and  4  A.M.  all  summer  to 
fly,  for  I  had  the  sunrise  schedule.  In  the 
latter  part  of  August  I  passed  my  flight  test  and 
got  my  license.  There's  nothing  like  flying, 
and  I  love  it!" 

On  February  14,  1942,  Jane  Eldridge  will 
become  the  bride  of  Mr.  Edwin  Meaney.  The 
couple  will  live  at  506  Highland  Avenue, 
Westfield,  New  Jersey. 

1938 

Alma  G.  Hallamore  recently  received  an 
appointment  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is 
living  at  the  Windemere  Apartments,  1825 
New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.  W.  She  sends 
greetings  to  Miss  Catharine  Beatley,  now  on 
a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  her  duties  at 
Lasell. 

Lois  Hein  Cooper  is  settled  in  her  new  home 
at  390  Oakcliff  Drive,  Bay  Village,  Ohio. 

Miriam  Nye  Newcomb  is  living  at  No.  3 
Waldo  Court,  50  Linden  Street,  Wellesley, 
Massachusetts.  Her  husband,  Mr.  Stanley  S. 
Newcomb,  is  associated  with  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation  in  Boston. 

Following  one  of  the  wildest  storms  of  the 
winter,  Faye  Wadhams  and  her  mother,  Mrs. 
M.  Allyn  Wadhams,  braved  the  hazardous  trip 
by  automobile  from  Hartford  to  Auburndale. 
We  are  always  happy  to  have  any  member  of 
this  dear  family  visit  Lasell. 

This  is  good  news!  Lee  Shepard,  of 
Christiansburg,  Ohio,  writes  to  her  former 
Lasell  teacher,  Miss  Sally  Turner,  that  she  has 
so  far  recovered  from  her  protracted  illness 
that  she  is  planning  soon  to  accept  a  position 
being  held  for  her  in  the  Hobart  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Troy,  New  York. 


We  do  not  know  just  what  department  of 
international  work  is  now  claiming  Dr.  Berta 
Hamilton's   (Faculty,  '38-'3g)  efficient  services. 


Her  holiday  card  suggests  that  she  is  still 
active  in  her  worthy  cause.  The  greeting 
represents  three  little  internationalists  holding 
aloft  a  lighted  torch  with  this  inscription 
below:  "Good  Will  to  All  Men,"  which  repre- 
sents the  Christmas  story  in  impressive  terms. 
1939 

Sue  Cunningham  called  at  Lasell  last  fall 
and  proved  a  most  valuable  reporter  for  the 
Personals.  From  her  we  learned  that  Frances 
Haley  is  in  Arizona  where  she  has  a  position 
as  Flight  Recorder  with  the  Southwest  Airways 
at  Falcon  Field  near  Phoenix.  This  airport, 
operating  at  present  under  Lend-Lease  to  the 
British  Empire,  is  training  R.  A.  F.  cadets. 
Fran  spent  last  summer,  after  her  graduation 
from  Richmond  Professional  Institute  of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  doing  secretarial 
work  at  a  farm  for  delinquent  children. 

Sue  also  brought  news  of  Madeline  Edie, 
who  manages  the  cafeteria  at  St.  John's  Hospi- 
tal, Yonkers,  New  York,  and  of  "Scotty" 
Schneider,  who  has  been  promoted  to  head  of 
stock  in  her  department  of  Macy's  in  New 
York. 

Ruth  Bull  is  assistant  buyer  in  the  Home 
Furnishings  Department  of  G.  Fox  and  Com- 
pany, Hartford. 

Eleanor  Parmer  sent  in  the  following  news 
with  her  report  of  the  Worcester  Lasell  Club 
Tea: 

"For  the  past  two-and-one-half  years  I 
worked  for  Norton  Company,  Worcester. 
Changed  last  week,  and  am  now  a  secretary  at 
the  WTAG  studios.  The  work  is  enjoyable, 
and  I  meet  many  interesting  people." 

Cora  Pratt  has  recently  been  transferred  to 
the  stenographic  office  at  Best  and  Company, 
New  York. 

New  addresses  for  three  of  our  members: 
Marjorie  MacNaught  Buckingham,  Freedom, 
New  Hampshire;  Barbara  Wells  Isham,  River 
Street,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts;  and 
Winifred  Escott  Wright,  169  Penrose  Street, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Parthena  Whipple,  treasurer  of  the  Portland 
(Maine)  Lasell  Club,  is  with  Porteous,  Mitch- 
ell, and  Braun  Company,  Portland. 
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Mary  Ellerman,  '38-'3g,  is  in  Chicago  work- 
ing in  the  office  of  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company. 

Jean  Corboy,  '38-'3g,  is  private  secretary  to  a 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Branch  Manager. 

June  Paul  Strosnidefs,  '38-'40,  husband, 
Ensign  Charles  M.  Strosnider,  U.  S.  N.  R.,  re- 
ceived his  commission  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
last  summer,  and  is  now  stationed  in  Pearl 
Harbor  with  a  hospital  unit.  June  is  in  Bos- 
ton, at  50  The  Fenway. 

1940 

Martha  Cooney  attends  college  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  but  finds  time  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  Cleveland  Lasell  Club,  of  which  she  has 
recently  been  elected  secretary-treasurer. 

At  the  Plantation  Club,  Providence,  Barbara 
Tales  is  an  assistant  dietitian. 

Ruth  Fulton,  after  a  summer  spent  working 
on  the  Cape,  has  returned  to  Lasell  to  take 
charge  of  the  luncheon  counter  at  the  Barn. 

Jane  Hutchison  keeps  busy  in  her  position 
as  medical  secretary  in  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Boston. 

Pat  Kieser  has  a  secretarial  position  at 
Bachrach's  Newton  studio. 

Those  of  you  who  have  not  already  seen  the 
latest  picture  of  Doris  Ohlrogge  Pottle  and  her 
husband,  Mr.  Harold  Pottle,  should  look  on 
page  six  of  "Letters  to  the  Editors"  in  the  Jan- 
uary 19,  1942  issue  of  Life  Magazine. 

Another  member  of  the  Class  of  1940  who 
has  recently  been  elected  an  officer  of  a  Lasell 
Club  is  Barbara  Schilf,  who  now  heads  the 
Connecticut  Valley  group. 

The  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  has  claimed  the  services  of  Priscilla 
Sleeper  who  has  a  position  as  secretary  to  the 
manager.  "Sleep"  is  living  at  the  Franklin 
Square  House  in  Boston  at  present,  but  sug- 
gests that  since  her  address  is  not  permanent, 
news  be  sent  to  her  in  care  of  the  Alumnae 
Office  at  Lasell. 

Mary  Jane  Shenk  Darmstaetter,  whose 
marriage  is  announced  in  this  issue  of  the 
Leaves,  is  employed  in  the  stenographic  de- 
partment of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company. 

From  Miss  Editha  Hadcock,  head  of  Lasell's 


Merchandising  Department,  we  learn  that 
Marjorie  Borden  Hayward  is  in  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. Her  husband,  Mr.  George  A.  Hayward, 
is  on  active  duty  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve. 

Dorothy  Davis  Williams'  address  is  1309 
North  Main  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Her  hus- 
band^  Lieut.  Robert  S.  Williams,  is  with  the 
Material  Division  of  the  Air  Corps  Reserve. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Dickmeyer  (Cather- 
ine Nichols)  are  living  at  309  West  19th  Street, 
New  York  City,  Apartment  63. 

Carrying  on  in  the  retail  field  are  Esther 
Bennett,  Hovey's,  Boston;  Betty  Birkland,  as- 
sistant to  the  Employment  Manager,  Erie 
(Pennsylvania)  Dry  Goods  Store,  in  which 
position  she  interviews  applicants,  trains  new 
employees,  takes  care  of  social  security  data, 
and  has  numerous  other  duties;  Daland  Bon- 
ney  and  Betty  Shugar,  Bamberger's,  Newark; 
Betty  plans  to  take  the  executive  training 
course  there  this  spring;  Norma  Booth,  buyer 
at  Specialty  Store,  Fall  River;  Frances  Britton, 
Denholm-McKay,  Worcester;  Euphemia  Burr, 
assistant  to  head  of  Lamp  Department,  Sears 
Roebuck  and  Company,  Boston;  Ruth  Anne 
Frost,  who  Altman's  in  New  York  reports  is 
doing  excellent  work;  Edith  Forman,  Stern 
Brothers,  New  York;  Dorothy  Paddock,  Mc- 
Cutcheon's,  New  York;  Lillian  Richards,  Rem- 
ick  Company,  Quincy,  Massachusetts;  Barbara 
Wilband  and  Dorothea  Mayer,  in  their  second 
year  of  executive  training  at  Filene's,  Boston; 
and  Janet  Hayton,  Leather  Goods  Depart- 
ment, Forbes  and  Wallace,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Mary  Mathews  is  with  the  advertising  con- 
cern of  J.  N.  Mathes,  New  York  City. 

We  are  indebted  to  President  Winslow  for 
this  important  news  item,  published  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Erie  (Pennsylvania)  Dis- 
patch-Herald. Jane  E.  Jones,  '40,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  retail  store  service 
and  fashion  career  students  for  the  1941-42 
session  of  the  Richmond  Professional  Institute 
of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  She  was  vice-president  of  the 
club  last  year.    Jane  is  also  business  manager 
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of  the  1942  Wigwam,  annual  publication  of 
the  senior  class.  Frances  Haley,  '39,  was  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  1941  issue.  Lasell's  con- 
gratulations to  this  former  student  on  her 
election  to  two  such  important  offices.  During 
the  Christmas  season  Jane  was  assistant  to  the 
Employment  Director  in  Bloomingdale's,  New 
York. 

Margaret  and  Mildred  Jones,  Jan.-June 
1940,  write  to  Helen  Beede,  '2 1 : 

"How  is  everyone  at  Lasell?  We  think  of 
you  all  so  often.  The  war  has  affected  our 
plans  so  that  we  are  no  longer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami,  but  hope  to  continue  at  some 
later  date. 

'As  you  may  remember,  Dad  is  in  the  Navy 
and  will  be  unable  to  spend  Christmas  with 
us.  Please  remember  us  to  our  Lasell  friends." 
1941 

Late  in  November  Gertrude  Fischer  called 
at  Lasell  and  gave  us  a  report  of  a  recent  1941 
reunion  in  New  York  City.  On  hand  for  the 
get-together  at  Stouffer's  Restaurant  were 
Louise  Lorion,  Ann  Buckle,  Marye  Murphy, 
Clara  Voorhis,  Virginia  DeNyse,  Ellen  Vis- 
scher,  Marian  Timpson,  Jean  Cooney,  Jane 
Palmer,  Lucille  Armand,  Shirley  Lyons,  Bette 
Hapgood,  Jeanne  Partisch,  Dot  Walker,  Dottie 
Riley,  Gertrude  List,  Peggy  Card,  Dot  Heagy, 
Kathryn  Patton,  Mae  Hartsfield,  Lucille  Wie- 
landt,  and  Gertrude  Fischer. 

Jane  Gray  Oberg  writes  to  Dean  Margaret 
Rand  of  her  marriage  to  Lieut.  Alfred  H. 
Oberg,  Jr.  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  last 
September.  In  November,  Lieut.  Oberg  was 
ordered  to  duty  in  the  Philippines,  and  Jane 
returned  to  her  home  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. A  recent  call  from  him  from  Tampa, 
Florida  revealed  that  he  had  been  to  Egypt, 
China,  and  India,  since  leaving  the  United 
States. 

Jane  worked  in  Forbes  and  Wallace  De- 
partment Store  in  Springfield  for  a  month,  and 
is  now  attending  secretarial  school. 

Barbara  Gorely  is  busy  with  her  studies  at 
Wellesley  College,  but  promises  a  letter  soon. 

In  Waltham,  Lorraine  Harrison  is  secretary 
to  the  sales  manager  of  the  Waltham  Salesbook 
Company. 


Connie  King  writes  that  she  has  plenty  to 
do,  with  exams  at  the  University  of  Maine  and 
preparing  a  small  harp  part  for  the  January 
concert  of  the  Bangor  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Lois  Newton  is  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Natalie  Zimmermann  and  her  sister,  Jean, 
'42,  spent  Christmas  vacation  in  New  Jersey 
and  Florida  with  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  J.  Zimmermann  of  Manati,  Puerto  Rico, 
who  are  spending  a  few  months  in  the  States. 

Mary  Lou  Allyn  is  doing  clerical  work  for 
the  Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Company. 

From  Natalie  Zimmermann  we  learn  that 
Madeline  Vivian  is  a  secretary  in  the  Southern 
New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, New  Haven. 

A  recent  caller  at  Lasell,  Dorothy  Stone, 
informs  us  that  she  will  start  training  in  the 
nursing  school  of  the  Beverly,  Massachusetts, 
Hospital  early  in  March. 

Working  for  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Company  are  Shirley  Johnson,  in  Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts,  and  Ruth  Kilbourn,  in  Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 

During  the  Christmas  season,  Jane  Bishop 
was  sponsor  over  twenty-four  women  in  the 
Toy  Department  of  Jordan  Marsh's  store  in 
Boston.  Other  merchandising  students  using 
their  Lasell  training  are  Gene  Grant,  at  Bul- 
lock's, Los  Angeles;  Mae  Hartsfield,  who  is 
assistant  to  two  buyers  for  the  Interstate  Store 
in  New  York;  Jayne  Hein,  at  Halle  Brothers, 
Cleveland;  Jeanne  Partisch,  Bureau  of  Adjust- 
ments, Macy's,  New  York;  Ellen  Visscher  and 
Lucille  Wielandt,  Altman's,  New  York;  Arax 
Zulalian,  Sears  Roebuck,  Boston;  Doris  Wan- 
less,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Cosmetic  Depart- 
ment of  Slattery's  Wellesley  store;  Corinne 
Werner,  Macy's,  New  York;  Jane  Palmer,  As- 
bury  Park  branch  of  the  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
Kresge  store,  in  the  California  Shop;  and 
Dorothy  Martin,  who  has  been  promoted  to 
head  of  stock  control  for  five  departments  in 
John  G.  Myers  and  Company,  Albany. 

Betty  McGrath  is  service  representative  of 
the  Cincinnati  Suburban  Bell  Telephone 
Company. 
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On  February  14,  1942,  Virginia  Whalen  will 
be  married  to  Mr.  Raymond  Guthrie  Petrie. 


Have  you  an  old  gym  suit  for  which  you 
have  no  further  use?  If  so,  you  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  letter  received  recently  by  La- 
sell's  matron,  Miss  Grace  Williams: 

"On  behalf  of  the  British  War  Relief  So- 
ciety and  my  own  people  in  Britain,  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  gift  of  clothing  which  you 
sent.  The  gymnasium  outfits  are  splendid, 
and  will  be  sent  direct  to  a  school.  Everything 
was  in  such  good  condition;  it  was  a  joy  to  send 
it." 

Old  uniforms  may  be  sent  to  Miss  Grace 
Williams,  Lasell  Junior  College,  Auburndale, 
Massachusetts. 

Lasell  Clubs 

Lasell's  Alumnae  Secretary,  Esther  Sosman, 
has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  with  a  group 
of  representative  Lasell  clubs  in  the  Middle 
West.  So  impressed  was  our  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary with  the  generous  entertainment 
received,  that  we  fear  she  was  in  danger  of 
losing  her  heart  to  the  hospitality  of  these 
newly  found  Lasell  friends. 

Buffalo  Club 

While  in  Buffalo,  Esther  was  the  overnight 
guest  of  Jessie  Taylor  Kellner,  '27-'2g,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lasell  club  there.  Jessie  has  two 
daughters  whom  she  hopes  may  some  day 
enter  Lasell. 

Lilian  Doane  Maddigan,  '21,  entertained 
Jessie,  Esther,  and  Julia  Tiffany  Brand,  '29  at 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  and  later,  Jessie 
and  Esther  had  tea  with  her  at  her  beautiful 
modern  home.  Among  many  other  activities 
Lilian  is  taking  flying  lessons.  She  writes  to 
the  Personals  Editor  from  the  Buffalo  meet- 
ing: 

"What  a  grand  idea  to  send  such  a  delightful 
representative  to  explain  the  new  courses 
which  Lasell  is  offering.  I  hope  our  daughter, 
Caroline,  may  enter,  there  in  three  years. 

"We  are  thinking  of  raising  some  money  to 
decorate  an  Alumnae  Room.  Do  you  know 
of  a  room  that  could  be  spared?" 


The  Buffalo  Club  meeting  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Helen  Heath,  '07,  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, October  17,  1941.  Those  present  were 
Helen  Heath,  Lilian  Doane  Maddigan,  '21, 
"Pinkie"  Puckett  Neill,  '23,  Bettie  Smith  Scol- 
lon,  '28,  Dorothy  Tiffany,  W.  P.  '28-'28,  Julia 
Tiffany  Brand,  '29,  Jessie  Taylor  Kellner, 
'27-'2g,  Aline  Paull  Ireland,  '31,  Ruth  Rohe 
Smith,  '31,  Joan  Kennedy,  '34-'35,  and  Esther 
Sosman,  '36.  A  most  delightful  time  was  had 
by  all.  Lasell's  representative  showed  pictures 
of  the  college,  and  answered  the  many  ques- 
tions about  courses  and  social  life  at  Lasell  in 
1941.  The  Buffalo  group  meets  several  times 
a  year,  usually  at  the  homes  of  club  members. 
Occasionally  the  husbands  join  them,  and 
from  all  reports  these  meetings  are  most  suc- 
cessful. 

The  Personals  Editor  is  privileged  to  share 
with  you  these  friendly  impromptu  notes  from 
members  of  the  Buffalo  Club: 

"Well  it  surely  has  been  years  and  years 
since  'my  day'  at  Lasell.  These  Buffalo  Club 
members  are  just  babes,  and  I  the  grandmother 
of  them  all,  but  we  do  have  such  good  times 
together.  Lilian  Douglass,  '07,  is  in  the  East, 
and  I  am  sorry  she  could  not  be  here  for  this 
meeting.  We  have  been  thrilled  to  have 
Lasell's  representative  take  us  back  on  her 
'magic  carpet.'    Helen  Heath,  '07." 

"Please  remember  me  to  one  and  all,  and 
may  you  have  a  fine  year  at  school.  Miss  Eich- 
horn  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  my  red- 
haired  daughter,  age  twelve,  is  now  struggling 
with  the  violin,  and  I  fear  that  she  will  be  as 
much  of  a  disappointment  as  her  mother  as  far 
as  the  fiddle  is  concerned.  'Pinkie'  Puckett 
Neill,  '23." 

"My  husband,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Scollon,  our 
daughter,  Cynthia,  and  I  were  at  Lasell  to  see 
you  and  Lil  Bethel,  '28,  this  summer,  just  after 
your  'vacation'  at  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. 

"To  bring  you  up-to-date  on  my  small  fam- 
ily history— Cynthia  has  started  first  grade  in 
Buffalo,  but  will  have  to  change  schools  as  we 
are  moving  to  Williamsville,  a  small  suburb 
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next  week.  Our  new  home  has  a  large  yard, 
quite  a  luxury  for  a  little  girl. 

"I  have  been  working  in  a  patent  law  office 
for  several  years,  but  plan  to  retire  in  January 
to  become  a  100%  housewife  and  mother. 

"We  Buffalo  Lasell  girls  think  and  speak  of 
you  and  our  alma  mater  often.  Best  wishes 
from  Bettie  Smith  Scollon,  '28." 

"We  have  just  purchased  a  new  home  in 
Williamsville,  at  94  Garrison  Road.  Margery 
is  three  years  old  now,  and  Peter  Tiffany,  one. 
Hope  to  visit  Lasell  soon  to  see  old  friends, 
and  incidentally,  show  off  my  family.  Julia 
Tiffany  Brand,  '29." 

"I  was  disappointed  not  to  be  able  to  return 
for  '31's  tenth  reunion  last  June,  but  my  two 
small  children  kept  me  at  home.  Since  that 
time  we  have  bought  a  new  home  at  273  Berry- 
man  Drive,  Snyder,  New  York.  Aline  Paull 
Ireland,  '31." 

"We  have  been  in  Buffalo  eighteen  months, 
and  like  it  here,  but  miss  New  England  too. 
My  children  keep  me  busy;  Jacqueline,  almost 
three  years  old  now,  is  a  very  sweet  L.  W.  D. 
In  my  spare  time,  I  keep  busy  with  Red  Cross 
Work  and  teaching  Sunday  School.  Best 
wishes  to  all  at  Lasell.     Ruth  Rohe  Smith, 

'Si" 

"Hope  to  return  to  Lasell  for  a  visit  in  the 

near  future.  Am  working  for  patent  attorneys 
here  in. Buffalo.    Joan  Kennedy,  '34-'35*' 

Cleveland  Club 

The  day  after  the  Buffalo  meeting,  the 
Cleveland  Lasell  Club  held  a  luncheon  meet- 
ing at  the  Mid-day  Club.  The  group  had  not 
met  as  a  club  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  so  offi- 
cers were  elected,  and  plans  made  for  another 
meeting  in  the  near  future.  Jean  Peace,  '33- 
'38  is  the  new  president,  and  Martha  Cooney, 
'40,  secretary-treasurer. 

Helen  Hart  Lind,  '18,  past  president,  pre- 
sided at  the  business  meeting,  after  which  those 
present  spent  an  informal  hour  telling  of  their 
"adventures"  as  teachers  and  undergraduates 
at  Lasell.  Up-to-the-minute  news  from  campus 
was  brought  by  the  college  representative. 

Those  present  were:  Miss  Frances  K.  Dolley, 


Faculty  '08-' 17,  Mrs.  Julia  Nelson  Diggs,  Fac- 
ulty, 'i5-'i7,  Beth  Brandow  Trumbull,  '11, 
Helen  Rollins  Fisher,  '14,  Ada  F.  Patterson, 
'15,  Kathryn  Chase  Heene,  '16,  Helen  Hart 
Lind,  '18,  Esther  Joslyn  Gross,  '35,  Kathryn 
McDonough,  '38,  Jean  Peace,  '33-'38,  and  Mar- 
tha Cooney,  '40. 

On  her  return  to  Lasell,  Esther  Sosman 
brought  these  friendly  notes  from  the  members 
of  the  Cleveland  Club: 

From  Miss  Dolley:  "We  have  enjoyed  being 
together  this  afternoon,  and  surely  hope  this 
meeting  is  the  first  of  many  to  follow.  I  have 
a  'date'  with  Eloise  Carey  Wadleigh,  '20,  to 
meet  her  at  her  twenty-fifth  reunion  in  1945. 
Love  to  all  my  friends  at  Lasell,  Frances." 

Ada  F.  Patterson  writes:  "So  glad  to  hear  the 
Lasell  news.  Wish  you  were  here  to  see  your 
'little  doves.' " 

Beth  Brandow  Trumbull:  "This  has  been  a 
fine  luncheon.  Happy  to  hear  good  news  of 
friends  at  Lasell." 

Kathryn  Chase  Heene,  '16:  "Wish  that  you 
and  Miss  Rand  could  be  here  with  us  for  this 
interesting  meeting.  I  am  still  the  fat  Katie 
Chase,  and  am  kept  busy  with  my  three  grown 
children." 

To  Senora  Orozco,  Esther  Joslyn  Gross 
writes:  "Have  been  living  in  Akron  for  three 
years,  and  have  a  cute  little  boy.  We  would 
love  to  'show  him  off'  to  you  some  time— soon, 
I  hope." 

"Es-so"  was  the  weekend  guest  of  her  Lasell 
roommate,  Marian  Mapes,  '36,  in  Shaker 
Heights,  before  continuing  to  Detroit  for  the 
Michigan  Lasell  Club  meeting  on  Monday, 
October  20th.  Marian  was  unable  to  attend 
the  Cleveland  luncheon  because  of  her  work, 
but  is  looking  forward  to  the  next  meeting. 
Michigan  Club 

The  Michigan  Club  president,  Virginia 
Webb,  '37,  and  secretary-treasurer,  Jane  Wal- 
ton, '35-'37,  entertained  Lasell's  representative 
at  luncheon,  and  later  joined  Adolphia  Garn- 
sey  Ettinger,  '16,  Ruth  Rawlings  Mott,  '21, 
Priscilla  Wolfe  Scarth,  '23,  Marjorie  Bouvier 
Reed,  '35,  Harriet  Hanson,  '41,  and  Pat  Herke, 
'41,  for  tea  at  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club.    Plans 
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for  future  meetings  were  discussed,  and  it  was 
decided  that  a  meeting  in  one  of  the  girls' 
homes  would  probably  draw  a  larger  group. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  that  members 
are  so  widely  scattered  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  place  convenient  to  many.  In  the  future, 
members  present  at  the  October  meeting  will 
get  in  touch  with  all  Lasell  girls  near  them, 
and  arrange  for  their  transportation. 

Jane  Walton  and  Esther  Sosman  were  guests 
of  Virginia  Webb  and  her  family  for  dinner. 
"Ginna's"  sister  Ann,  is  an  undergraduate  at 
Lasell. 

Chicago  Club 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Margaret  McChes- 
ney  Northam,  '88-'8g,  the  Chicago  Club  was 
able  to  get  excellent  accommodations  at  the 
Parker  House  for  its  annual  fall  luncheon. 
Present  with  Mrs.  Northam  were  Margherita 
Dike  Hallberg,  '10,  president,  Alma  F.  Bunch, 
'13,  Irvina  Pomeroy  Cooper,  '18,  Maurine 
Moore  Allen,  'ig-'20,  Doris  Perkins  Meyer, 
'ig-'20,  Peg  Perley  Downey,  '20,  Linky  Kuehl 
Daiuson,  '2i-'22,  Helen  Buettner,  '23,  Elizabeth 
Buettner  Lang,  '23,  Eleanor  Rinebold  Struve, 
'24,  Kaye  Moore  Silverwood,  '26,  Gertrude 
Wagner,  '28,  Catherine  Morley  King,  '29, 
Gene  Loomis  Flagler,  '32,  Dorothy  Taggart 
Krumsieg,  '32,  Jane  Spear  Wender,  '33,  Esther 
Sosman,  '36,  Frances  McNulty  Read,  '34-'35, 
and  Genevieve  Hackett  Bonner,  '37.  Lack  of 
space  prevents  us  from  printing  all  the  notes 
from  these  enthusiastic  club  members,  but  we 
will  share  with  our  readers  as  many  as  we 
can: 

"Having  a  glorious  meeting.  My  son  is  a 
sophomore  at  Northwestern,  and  my  daughter 
has  just  begun  high  school.  She  is  looking 
forward  to  Lasell,  and  finds  four  years  a  long 
time  to  wait.    Margherita  Dike  Hallberg." 

"I  am  attaching  a  pamphlet  which  will  tell 
you  better  than  I  could  here  of  the  interesting 
and  important  work  we  are  doing  in  inter- 
American  relations.  There  is  another  organi- 
zation with  similar  aims  getting  under  way  in 
Boston,  the  Pan  American  Society  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   Alma  F.  Bunch,  '13." 

[The    pamphlet    to    which    Alma    referred 


concerned  the  Pan  American  Council  of  Chi- 
cago, of  which  Alma  is  corresponding  secre- 
tary. Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  clearing  house 
in  Chicago  for  inter-American  information  and 
activities.— Ed.] 

"The  'Little  White  Dove'  who  studied  den- 
tistry is  very  happy  to  have  just  heard  good 
news  of  you  through  Lasell's  ambassador.  My 
daughter,  Betty,  entered  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity this  fall,  and  it  is  a  treat  for  us  to  have  her 
home  on  her  two  weekends  a  month. 

"Have  been  doing  some  two-piano  work 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  and  we  have  had  sev- 
eral engagements  in  the  past  two  years. 

"Looking  forward  to  our  twenty-fifth  re- 
union in  '43!     Irvina  Pomeroy  Cooper,  '18." 

"I  often  think  of  Lasell,  and  will  always  re- 
member it  as  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  my 
life. 

"Mr.  Allen  and  I  celebrate  our  twentieth 
wedding  anniversary  tomorrow.  We  have  one 
son,  now  in  the  eighth  grade. 

"For  the  past  two  years  I  have  had  my  hands 
full  as  president  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation at  our  son's  school.  There  are  eight- 
hundred  and  thirty-five  members.  Maurine 
Moore  Allen,  'ia-'20." 

"In  spite  of  having  five  children  to  look 
after,  I  can  always  find  time  to  attend  a  Lasell 
meeting.  It  is  so  good  to  hear  about  old 
friends  and  what  is  going  on  back  there. 

"Our  family  consists  of  four  boys  and  a  ten- 
months-old  daughter.  When  they  are  older, 
perhaps  I  shall  get  a  chance  to  return  to  La- 
sell.   Doris  Perkins  Meyer,  'ig-'20. 

"Now  that  I  am  a  Lasell  Aunt,  I  feel  that  I 
am  doubly  a  Lasell  girl.  My  niece,  Jean  De- 
war  (daughter  of  Emma  Perley  Dewar,  'ig-'2o) 
is  a  member  of  the  Class  of  '43. 

"I  am  making  good  use  of  my  Lasell  educa- 
tion. My  training  in  bookkeeping  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  help  in  our  annual  Red  Cross 
roll  call  this  fall.  Mrs.  Martin's  and  Miss 
Witherbee's  teachings  have  enabled  me  to  de- 
velop into— of  all  things— a  Woman's  Club 
speaker.  I  have  six  talks  and  a  book  review 
scheduled  for  this  season.  Antiques  are  my 
hobby,  and  my  speech,  'New  England  Attics,' 
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is  on  that  subject.    Peg  Perley  Downey,  '20." 

"Have  no  news  of  importance  to  report. 
Spent  last  summer  playing  golf  and  gardening, 
and  expect  to  go  to  Florida  this  winter.  Lis- 
inka  Kuehl  Dawson,  '21-22." 

"I  have  just  returned  from  New  York.  Har- 
riette  Case  Bidwell,  '22,  came  down  from  Con- 
necticut while  I  was  there,  and  we  had  a  grand 
reunion.  I  have  two  children,  a  son,  George, 
and  Jean,  who  is  a  future  L.  W.  D.  Am  look- 
ing forward  to  a  big  '22  reunion  in  June. 
Helcne  Grashorn  Dickson,  '22." 

"My  daughter  would  love  to  go  to  Lasell, 
provided  she  has  as  good  a  time  as  I  did.  My 
twin  sister,  Helen  ("Dotty"),  '23,  and  mother 
travel  a  good  deal.  We  hope  to  come  to 
Boston  soon.    Elizabeth  Buettner  Lang,  '23." 

"The  children  and  I  have  just  returned  from 
Pennsylvania  where  we  have  been  visiting  my 
mother  for  two  months.  Every  year  I  hope  I 
can  return  to  Lasell,  but  must  wait  until  the 
boys  are  older.    Eleanor  Rinebold  Struve,  '24." 

"Since  Betty  Van  Cleve  Giersch,  '26,  and  I 
had  our  delightful  visit  with  you  in  June,  I 
have  moved  into  a  lovely  new  home.  It  was 
grand  seeing  you,  Mademoiselle,  Senora,  Mrs. 
McDonald,  Miss  Wright,  and  Miss  True  again. 
Living  at  Lasell  those  five  days  put  the  crown- 
ing touch  on  my  trip  East.  Every  time  I  hear 
from  Betty  she  writes,  'Didn't  we  have  fun  at 
Lasell!'  Please  remember  me  to  Miss  Ross  if 
you  see  her.    Kaye  Moore  Silverwood,  '26." 

"I  had  a  wonderful  summer  as  assistant 
manager  and  office  secretary  at  the  Little  Har- 
bor Club,  Harbor  Springs,  Michigan.  Gert- 
rude Wagner,  '28." 

"We  have  enjoyed  hearing  about  you  and 
the  many  interesting  changes  at  Lasell. 
Kindly  remember  me  to  Mademoiselle,  who 
liked  me  as  a  girl,  but  not  as  a  student!  Cath- 
erine Morley  King,  '29." 

"I  am  kept  busy  taking  care  of  our  very 
active  son,  Bobby.  My  sister,  Cecile,  '22,  came 
to  see  him  this  summer,  and  I  am  hoping 
Margaret,  '21,  may  visit  us  while  he  is  still  a 
baby.    Gene  Loomis  Flagler,  '32." 

"Spent  ten  weeks  last  fall  and  four  weeks  in 
the    spring    visiting    my    parents    in    Ocala, 


Florida.  Life  at  Lasell  sounds  quite  different 
from  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  a  grand  reunion  in  1942!  Dorothy 
Taggart'  Krumsieg,  '32." 

"Best  wishes  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss 
Potter,  Miss  Helen  Goodrich,  and  any  others 
who  remember  a  little  girl  who  tried  to  sing 
and  who  adored  her  years  at  Lasell.  Jane 
Spear  Wender,  '33." 

"I  have  been  married  and  living  here  for  two 
years.  Of  course  I  miss  Boston,  but  love  Chi- 
cago. Hope  to  return  for  my  fifth  reunion  in 
June  '42.    Genevieve  Hackett  Bonner,  '37." 

Jeanne  Keck,  '36  entertained  our  Lasell  rep- 
resentative overnight  at  her  home  in  Chicago. 
She  and  Esther  are  indeed  sorry  that  lack  of 
time  prevented  them  from  accepting  the  kind 
invitation  of  Frances  McNulty  Read,  '34-'35, 
to  call  at  her  new  home  in  Lake  Forest. 

Since  the  October  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Club  we  have  received  the  following  report 
from  Margherita  Dike  Hallberg,'  10,  president: 
"My  dear  Miss  Potter, 

"It  seems  like  old  times  to  be  talking  to  you. 
Never  a  meeting  goes  by  without  mention  of 
your  name.  I  wonder  how  many  girls  are  say- 
ing and  thinking  'Miss  Potter'  this  very  min- 
ute. If  we  could  hear  the  chorus  on  our  radios, 
I  am  sure  it  would  drown  out  everything  else 
on  the  air. 

"Our  December  meeting  was  at  the  home 
of  Helen  Buettner,  '23,  with  twelve  members 
present:  Helen  Buettner,  '23,  Elizabeth  Buett- 
ner Lang,  '23,  Dorothy  Taggart  Krumsieg,  '32, 
Linky  Kuehl  Dawson,  '2i-'22,  Helene  Grashorn 
Dickson,  '22,  Alice  Wry  Anthony,  '24,  Cather- 
ine Morley  King,  '29,  Gladys  Purdy  O'Connor, 
'28,  Jean  Loomis  Flagler,  '32,  Eleanor  Rine- 
bold Struve,  '24,  Genevieve  Hackett  Bonner, 
'37,  and  I.  We  sewed  and  had  a  grand  visit. 
As  you  know,  we  meet  every  month,  and  are 
getting  to  be  quite  old  cronies. 

"Elizabeth  Buettner  Lang,  '23,  and  Kathleen 
Atkins  Torcom,  '34,  have  moved  to  Park  Ridge 
and  live  within  a  few  doors  of  one  another.  It 
looks  as  though  we  will  have  to  form  a  Park 
Ridge  Lasell  Club! 

"In  January  we  met  at  the  very  lovely  home 
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of  Dorothy  Taggart  Krumsieg,  '32.  The  same 
girls  who  were  at  the  December  meeting  were 
present,  with  the  exception  of  Helene  Grash- 
orn  Dickson,  '22  and  Linky  Kuehl  Dawson, 
'2i-'22,  who  were  traveling,  Eleanor  Rinebold 
Struve,  '24,  and  Catherine  Morley  King,  '29, 
who  was  at  home  with  her  baby  girl. 

"Love  and  best  wishes  for  a  happy,  healthful 
year  from  the  Chicago  Lasell  Club,  Margherita 
Dike  Hallberg,  '10,  President." 
Minnesota  Club 

The  Minnesota  Lasell  Club  held  a  luncheon 
meeting  at  the  Women's  City  Club,  St.  Paul, 
October  23,  1941.  Present  for  a  most  delight- 
ful afternoon  were  Bertha  Lillibridge  Merrill, 
'9i-'g4,  Mary  Potter  McConn,  '05,  Elizabeth 
House  McMillan,  'o5-'o6,  Pauline  Orcutt  Hem- 
enway,  '07-' 09,  Dorothy  Chaffee  Langworthy, 
'o8-'o9,  Katherine  Wheeler,  '09,  Susan  Stryker 
Brown,  '10,  Eleanor  Warner  Salisbury,  '11, 
Harriet  Burnett  Arneson,  '14,  Helen  Benson 
Stevens,  '15,  and  our  Lasell  representative, 
Esther  Sosman,  '36.  Eleanor  Warner  Salisbury 
was  elected  president  for  1941-42,  and  Dorothy 
Chaffee  Langworthy,  secretary-treasurer.  Susan 
Stryker  Brown  came  all  the  way  from  Duluth 
to  be  the  luncheon  and  weekend  guest  of 
Katherine  Wheeler. 

Betty  House  McMillan  took  our  Lasell  rep- 
resentative for  a  drive  around  St.  Paul  before 
the  luncheon,  and  together  with  Eleanor  War- 
ner Salisbury  they  called  on  Betty's  daughter 
in  her  charming  new  home.  After  the  lunch- 
eon and  business  meeting,  at  which  plans  for 
the  next  get-together  were  discussed,  the  mem- 
bers gathered  for  an  informal  hour,  talking 
about  Lasell  and  looking  at  pictures  brought 
by  the  guest  speaker. 

Katherine  Wheeler  entertained  Esther  Sos- 
man overnight  at  her  lovely  home  with  its 
magnificent  view  of  St.  Paul.  The  following 
day,  Mary  Potter  McConn  and  her  husband, 
Mr.  Eugene  McConn,  took  Esther  for  a  long 
drive,  showing  her  the  beautiful  lakes  of  Min- 
neapolis, the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
Lake  Minetonka  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Before  returning  to  Katherine  Wheeler's  for 
dinner,  our  representative  had  the  pleasure  of 


meeting  Mary's  daughter,  Louise,  and  her  two 
little  girls. 

Your  Personals  Editor  is  happy  to  share  these 
notes  from  Minnesota  Club  members  with 
readers  of  the  Lasell  Leaves: 

"Saw  two  Lasell  girls  this  summer:  Martha 
Stone  Adams,  'gi-'93,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and 
Effie  E.  Symns,  '93,  of  Atchison,  Kansas.  Have 
enjoyed  hearing  about  the  changes  at  Lasell. 
Bertha  Lillibridge  Merrill,  'gi-'94." 

"Expect  to  be  with  our  daughter,  Mary 
McConn  Maguire,  '29,  and  her  family  in  Hou- 
ston, Texas,  this  winter.  Mr.  McConn  and  I 
shall  always  cherish  the  memory  of  happy  days 
spent  at  Lasell  last  summer. 

"It  is  so  fine  to  see  the  Twin  City  Lasell  girls 
together  again,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Dr. 
Winslow  for  sending  the  charming  representa- 
tive who  has  brought  us  together.  Mary  Pot- 
ter McConn,  '05." 

"I  am  a  grandmother  now,  blessed  with  five 
precious  grandchildren.  All  but  one  of  my 
children  are  married.  My  youngest  son's  wife 
was  fortunate  enough  to  win  an  audition  to 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  will  sing  on  a 
coast-to-coast  network  this  coming  Sunday 
afternoon.  She  has  a  beautiful  contralto  voice, 
and  sings  under  her  stage  name,  Yvonne  Poir- 
rier.    We  are  all  very  excited  and  thrilled. 

"We  have  enjoyed  the  meeting  today;  it 
would  have  been  just  perfect  had  you  been 
here.  Much  love  from  all  of  us,  Elizabeth 
House  McMillan,  '05-' 06." 

"It  has  been  interesting  to  hear  about  old 
friends  at  Lasell.  Best  regards  to  all,  Pauline 
Orcutt  Hemenway,  'oj-'og." 

"My  four  children  are  all  married,  and  I 
now  have  six  grandchildren.  Have  married 
again  since  you  were  last  here,  and  am  now 
Mrs.  George  I.  Langworthy,  3132  James  Ave- 
nue South,  Minneapolis.  Dorothy  Chaffee 
Langworthy,  'o8-'og." 

"Betty  House  McMillan  did  a  good  job 
getting  eleven  of  us  together  for  the  luncheon. 
Luckily  the  Minnesota  Education  Association 
is  meeting  today,  so  we  had  only  morning  ses- 
sion, and  I  was  able  to  join  the  Lasell  group. 

"I  visited  Annie  Crowe  Collum,  '09,  in  Win- 
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nipeg  this  summer.  She  was  busy  planning  the 
Victory  Loan  campaign  for  this  fall.  Greetings 
to  Helen  Goodrich.    Katherine  Wheeler,  '09." 

"Left  home  at  an  unearthly  hour  this  morn- 
ing to  catch  an  early  bus  from  Duluth.  We 
are  having  such  a  good  time  at  the  luncheon; 
it  reminds  me  of  the  time  you  were  here. 

"My  husband  passed  away  in  July,  1940,  and 
I  have  been  trying  to  carry  on  as  best  I  could 
since.    Susan  Stryker  Brown,  '10." 

"My  son  will  finish  his  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  this  spring.  I  manage  my 
father's  business  in  Minneapolis  and  also  have 
an  interest  in  a  dress  shop.  Formerly  had  a 
studio  in  Denver,  Colorado,  where  I  taught 
voice,  and  am  still  quite  active  in  music  circles, 
being  a  member  of  the  Thursday  Musical  and 
past  president  of  the  Cecelian  Singers.  One 
of  the  Lasell  friends  I  wanted  to  hear  about 
first  was  Helen  Goodrich.  So  glad  she  is  still 
there;  she  has  always  been  my  inspiration. 
Helen  Benson  Stevens,  '15." 

Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  Club 

Sixteen  loyal  Alumnae  and  Old  Girls,  mem- 
bers of  the  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  Lasell 
Club,  met  at  the  home  of  Grace  Beebe  Hoag- 
land,  '93-' 94,  for  luncheon  and  a  delightful 
informal  afternoon,  October  25,  1941.  Esther 
Sosman,  who  arrived  that  morning  from  the 
Minnesota  meeting,  was  guest  of  the  club,  and 
enjoyed  a  sightseeing  tour  before  the  luncheon 
with  Martha  Stone  Adams,  '9i-'g3,  and  Grace 
Allen  Clarke,  '95. 

Present  that  afternoon  were:  Nora  Gibson 
Perley,  '87-'8g,  Mary  Tulleys,  '94,  Grace  Allen 
Clark,  '95,  Alice  Andreesen  Dietz,  '95,  Martha 
Stone  Adams,  'gi-'93,  Grace  Beebe  Hoagland, 
93"' 94>  Frances  Bowman  Gerner,  '94-'g6,  and 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Wilding,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  Ellen  Siedentopf  Haas,  '94- 
'96,  Elizabeth  Allen  Paxton,  '98,  Eva  Kennard 
Wallace,  'g7-'g8,  Zoe  Hill  Mayne,  '01,  Louise 
Peycke  Smith,  '00-' 00,  Laura  Dale  Wood,  '03- 
'04,  Dorothy  Shove  Kelloway,  '21,  and  Jean 
Field  Faires,  '22. 

The  club  members  meet  once  a  month,  and 
sew  and  knit  for  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
worthy  causes. 


Helen  Wallace  Brown,  'o2-'o3,  suffered  a 
broken  hip  last  July,  but  was  well  on  her  way 
to  recovery  at  the  time  of  this  meeting. 

Dorothy  Shove  Kelloway,  '21  and  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  Everett  A.  Kelloway,  have  built  a 
new  home  at  321  South  90th  Street,  Omaha. 
Our  Lasell  representative  spent  a  most  enjoy- 
able evening  with  them  and  their  son,  Peter, 
before  continuing  her  trip  to  Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis  Club 

On  Monday,  October  27,  1941,  the  Indian- 
apolis Lasell  Club  held  a  luncheon  Meeting  at 
the  Indianapolis  Propylaeum.  Plans  were 
made  by  Charlotte  Lesh  Coats,  '12,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  business  meeting  and  election  of 
new  officers.  Frances  Kearby,  '31  is  president 
for  1941-42,  and  Mary  Jean  Ottinger,  '3g-'40, 
secretary. 

During  the  luncheon,  Lasell's  representative 
answered  many  inquiries  about  courses,  told  of 
the  various  changes  on  campus,  and  received 
helpful  suggestions  in  regard  to  Alumnae  busi- 
ness from  the  Indianapolis  members. 

Those  answering  the  roll  call  were:  Gertrude 
Taggart,  '97,  Flora  M.  Ketcham,  'g6-'97,  Mary 
Prentice  Knight,  '99,  Charlotte  Lesh  Coats,  '12, 
Hallie  Dickey  Cooley,  '16,  Helen  Lesh  Zerfas, 
'17,  Berenice  H.  Reagan,  '17,  Mary  Hoke  Lesh, 
'21,  Mary  Fulton  Garstang,  '27,  Joan  Johnson 
Doriot,  '28,  Frances  Kearby,  '31,  Esther  Sos- 
man, '36  and  Mary  Jean  Ottinger,  '3g-'40. 

Indianapolis  Club  members  are  prominent 
in  civic  and  state  affairs  as  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  their  activities: 

Gertrude  Taggart,  '97,  is  vice-president  of 
the  Indianapolis  Community  fund  and  chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Committee,  Children's 
Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

Charlotte  Lesh  Coats,  '12,  is  head  of  the  For- 
eign Policy  group,  Indianapolis  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  also  on  the  board  of  the 
Indianapolis  Home  for  the  Aged. 

At  the  head  of  the  Auxiliary  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Orphan  Asylum  we  find  Frances  Kearby, 
'31.  She  also  has  charge  of  the  Placement  Bu- 
reau, Volunteer  Department  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies. 
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Mary  Jean  Ottinger,  '39-' 40,  is  busy  with 
volunteer  work  for  the  Service  Men's  Club, 
Red  Cross,  and  the  State  Symphony  Society. 

Helen  Royse  Shirk,  '03-' 04,  replied  to  Char- 
lotte Lesh  Coats'  luncheon  announcement:  "I 
am  so  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to  attend  the 
Lasell  luncheon,  but  have  not  been  very  well 
and  must  go  slowly.  My  greetings  to  all  the 
girls  present. 

Lasell's  representative  had  just  enough  time 
to  pay  a  brief  call  on  her  classmate,  Ethel 
Stroud  Hartley,  '36,  before  catching  a  train 
back  to  Lasell.  Ethel  sent  greetings  to  friends 
at  the  college  and  to  her  classmates. 

New  Haven  Club 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  New  Haven  Lasell 
Club  was  held  in  November  at  the  home  of 
Mary  King,  '38,  Hamden,  Connecticut.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  Barbara  Schilf, 
'40,  president;  Elaine  Meiklem,  '38,  vice-presi- 
dent; Madeline  Vivian,  '41,  secretary;  and  J ea?i 
Adams,  '40,  treasurer. 

Mrs.  Robert  Oliver  of  the  New  Haven  Red 
Cross  was  guest  speaker.  Mildred  Munson, 
'32,  was  elected  chairman  for  the  annual 
Christmas  tea,  Sunday,  December  28th.  The 
Spring  luncheon  will  be  held  in  April. 

South  Shore  Lasell  Club 

On  Wednesday  evening,  November  12,  1941, 
the  South  Shore  Lasell  Club  met  at  the  home 
of  Eleanor  Dresser,  '36-'37,  and  elected  officers 
for  the  year:  Eleanor  Wentworth  Moreton,  '36- 
'38,  president;  Ruth  Weymouth,  '39  vice- 
president;  Marjory  Sherwin,  '37-' 39,  secretary; 
and  Ruth  Ellsworth,   '36,   treasurer.     Other 
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members  present  included:  Adelaide  Cotter, 
*38-'3g,  Thelma  Doyle,  '40,  Norma  Hill,  '36, 
and  Janet  Payson,  '39.  Plans  were  made  for 
the  December  meeting,  a  dinner  at  Hugo's  in 
Scituate  on  December  17th,  and  for  the  Janu- 
ary meeting,  at  Ruth  Weymouth's  home  on 
January  20th. 

Worcester  County  Club 

The  annual  tea  for  undergraduates  living 
in  Worcester  County  was  held  on  December 
27,  1941  at  the  Worcester  Country  Club. 
Eleanor  Smith  Cutting,  '26-2'j,  was  in  charge 
of  arrangements.  About  twenty-five  former 
students  and  undergraduates  attended. 

The  club  hopes  to  have  a  joint  dance  with 
other  New  England  junior  college  alumnae  in 
February.  However,  no  definite  plans  have  yet 
been  made. 

The  Worcester  Club  members  have  been 
doing  their  bit  for  charity,  including  preparing 
Thanksgiving  baskets,  which  they  give  annu- 
ally, and  contributing  to  the  Santa  Claus 
Fund. 

Submitted  by  Eleanor  Parmer,  '39,  Secretary. 
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I  Saw  the  Japs  Take  Peking 


(Editor's  Note:  Dorlise  Krenz,  author  of  the 
following  article,  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
Peking,  China.  In  1940  she  came  to  this  coun- 
try to  become  a  student  at  Lasell  Junior 
College,  where  she  is  now  a  member  of  the 
senior  class.) 

I  WAS  in  Peking  when  it  was  taken  in  the 
summer  of  1937.  Most  of  the  foreigners 
were  not  at  all  prepared  for  the  seizure 
of  this  city  by  the  Japs.  The  embassies  gave 
out  no  notices,  and  except  for  sandbags  piled 
at  unexpected  street  corners,  no  one  seemed 
to  think  of  the  possibility  of  the  war  reaching 
us.  Several  families  of  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can colony  had  left  for  a  summer  vacation  in 
the  Western  Hills  only  a  few  miles  outside  of 
Peking. 

One  hot  July  morning  I  woke  up  at  our 
summer  home  outside  the  city  hearing  distant 
thundering  sounds  echoing  through  the  hills. 
The  servants  said  they  thought  it  was  only 
the  American  Marines  practicing  at  the  rifle 
range,  but  we  soon  changed  our  minds  when 
groups  of  excited  refugees  from  Tu  Ku  Chiao 
stopped  at  our  well  for  water,  and  told  tales 
of  the  Japanese  capturing  that  section.  Tu 
Ku  Chiao  is  only  a  short  distance  from 
Peking.  It  would  take  them  only  a  little  time 
to  reach  Peking  if  the  Chinese  were  not  able 
to  hold  them  back. 

Wild  terror  and  disorder  among  the  Ameri- 
cans and  British  were  beyond  measurel  Our 
main  problem  was  to  reach  Peking  before  the 
city  gates  closed,  and  since  there  were  no 
conveyances  besides  donkey  and  mule  cart, 
we  thought  we  would  surely  not  be  able  to 
make  it. 

The  long  procession  on  donkey  back,  mule 
cart,  and  even  camel  back  was  quite  a  sight 
to  behold,  and  amused  us  as  we  passed 
through  the  numerous  small  villages  on  our 
way  to  Peking.  I  stopped  long  enough  to  ex- 
plain to  everyone  I  passed— farmers,  little  chil- 
dren,  and  women— that   the  Japs  had   taken 


Tu  Ku  Chiao,  and  were  on  their  way  to 
Peking. 

Midway  we  were  met  by  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can Marine  corps  trucks,  which  rushed  us 
into  the  city  and  on  to  the  safety  of  the 
American  Legation  compounds. 

The  following  day  the  thundering  of  guns 
became  louder,  and  we  were  told  that  Peking 
was  not  going  to  hold.  The  Chinese  armies 
were  left  to  their  own  judgment  by  Chinese 
generals  who  fled  the  scene. 

We  were  not  in  the  least  prepared  against 
air  raids,  and  I  would  not  have  lived  to  tell 
this  tale  if  the  Chinese  had  not  retreated 
quietly  and  quickly  from  the  city  as  the 
Japanese  approached  it.  This  retreat  saved 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  city  in 
China. 

A  few  days  after  the  Japanese  took  over  the 
city  we  were  told  that  it  would  be  safe 
enough  for  us  to  return  to  our  homes  in  the 
Chinese  city.  We  were  very  happy  about  this, 
for  with  the  withdrawal  of  immediate  danger 
we  no  longer  appreciated  the  close  quarters 
provided  by  the  American  and  British  Em- 
bassy compounds.  Many  complained  of  the 
shortage  of  bathroom  accommodations,  not 
to  mention  the  complete  lack  of  privacy. 

Home  was  very  welcome  to  us,  but  several 
of  our  servants  did  not  share  our  enthusiasm, 
as  they  wanted  to  get  out  to  the  country  and 
see  how  their  families  were.  We  let  those 
with  families  leave,  keeping  only  enough  men 
to  bar  out  riotous  and  glory-drunk  Japanese 
soldiers  who  were  looking  around  the  city  for 
loot  and  women. 

The  days  that  followed  were  not  so  difficult 
to  bear,  but  the  nights  were  terrifying! 

The  morning  the  Japanese  made  their 
glorious  march  into  Peking  the  few  Chinese 
farmers  left  in  the  city  conceived  a  plan  which 
they  hoped  would  take  some  of  the  grandeur 
out  of  the  victors'  entrance,  and  create  a  situ- 
ation which  might  take  some  of  the  sting  out 
of  the  Chinese  retreat. 
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They  rounded  up  as  many  well-filled  dung 
carts  as  they  could,  and  closed  in  the  gate 
through  which  the  Japanese  were  to  make 
their  entrance.  As  the  Chinese  city  of  Peking 
has  very  little  modern  plumbing  the  resi- 
dents depend  wholly  upon  wicker  carts  to 
carry  away  the  debris,  and  there  is  always  an 
abundance  of  them.  That  morning  the  dis- 
play was  large,  and  as  the  weather  was  damp 
and  hot,  the  odors  from  the  area  around  the 
North  Gate  were  unbearable,  even  to  the 
trained  noses  of  the  dung  cart  pushers. 

First  came  the  cavalry.  The  Japanese 
looked  very  small  and  monkeyish  upon  their 
long-legged  Arabian  horses.  A  halt  was  called 
as  the  enemy  approached  the  barrier,  but 
seeing  the  crowd  of  Chinese  beyond,  they 
could  not  endure  the  pain  of  losing  face  by 
waiting  to  have  the  carts  removed  before  they 
pranced  in,  so  they  charged  through,  over- 
turning the  carts,  emptying  their  contents, 
which  then  lay  a  foot  thick  to  be  plodded 
through  by  the  infantry,  which  followed  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  cavalry.  It  was  a  sad  ex- 
perience for  the  Japanese— short,  bowlegged, 
hairy  men— marching  ankle  deep  in  the  filthy 
stuff.  It  so  happened  that  the  water  shortage 
was  at  its  height,  and  there  was  by  no  means 
enough  water  to  wash  the  smelly  Japanese 
army. 

The  Japanese  soldiers  demanded  women. 
They  searched  the  city  by  night  for  victims. 
However,  most  of  the  women  they  took  came 
from  the  country.  It  was  a  simple  job  for 
them  to  send  a  small  body  of  men  with  army 
trucks  well  armed,  and  gather  women  young 
and  old  from  the  farms  outside  Peking. 

While  shopping  one  day,  I  saw  just  such 
a  truck  full  of  women  pass  me.  They  were 
tied  together  as  cattle,  and  many  were  wail- 
ing, begging  for  help  from  the  heavens,  and 
some  were  dead  or  fainting.  If  their  hands 
were  free  they  tried  to  stab  themselves  with 
the  long  hair  pins  they  wore.  Others  pounded 
their  heads  against  the  sides  of  the  truck,  for 
the  horror  and  shame  of  being  ruined  over- 
came that  of  the  fear  of  death. 


Many  times  Chinese  women  would  beg  us 
to  let  them  stay  at  our  house  for  a  few  days 
in  order  to  hide  from  their  Japanese  captors. 
We  had  the  protection  of  being  Americans, 
and  were  far  less  likely  to  be  molested.  Some 
of  these  women  were  refugees  from  villages 
burned  by  the  Japanese,  and  all  told  a  hor- 
rible' tale  of  cruelty.  Great  numbers  of 
women  fled  to  caves  among  the  hills,  where 
they  hid  as  long  as  their  food  lasted. 

As  the  number  of  available  women  de- 
creased, and  as  they  were  more  difficult  to 
find,  the  Japanese  soldiers  became  less  care- 
ful, and  would  often  attack  women  on  the 
streets  in  the  day  time,  and  carry  them  off  to 
their  barracks.  There  were  times  when  one 
would  find  two  or  three  dead  women  in  the 
moat  outside  the  city  walls. 

Although  we  Americans  were  fairly  well 
protected,  the  Japanese,  nevertheless,  never 
hesitated  to  make  life  unpleasant  in  many 
ways.  They  stopped  us  on  the  street  and 
asked  impertinent  questions  and  if  we  dared 
to  refuse  to  answer  politely  we  were  severely 
slapped,  kicked  and  generally  knocked  about. 

Often  I'd  be  so  furious  that  I'd  want  to 
fight  back,  but  realized  that  only  through 
control  could  I  manage  not  to  cause  an  inci- 
dent. However,  I  did  let  my  emotions  get 
the  best  of  me  one  time.  It  happened  that 
I'd  walked  over  to  a  friend's  house,  and  was 
on  my  way  back  home.  I  took  my  way 
through  dark  and  muddy  alleys,  as  I  thought 
I'd  be  less  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  any 
Japanese  soldiers.  As  I  approached  a  narrow 
path,  wide  enough  for  only  one  person,  I  saw 
a  Japanese  soldier  coming  toward  me  from 
the  other  direction.  I  knew  it  meant  that 
either  I  or  he  would  have  to  step  into  the 
deep  muck  on  either  side  of  the  path.  I  feared 
I'd  be  the  one,  but  as  he  drew  closer,  my  an- 
ger overcame  my  fear,  and  with  one  quick 
unexpected  push  I  had  him  sitting  in  the 
mud!  While  he  was  angrily  wiping  himself 
off  I  made  my  get-away.  There  were  many 
times  that  I  wished  I'd  done  something  to 
the  Japanese,  but  that  one  time  did  give  me 
some  satisfaction. 
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As  the  summer  drew  to  a  close  the  Japanese 
became  more  and  more  uneasy,  for  there  were 
rumors  that  the  twenty-ninth  Chinese  army 
was  being  reorganized  for  an  attack  from  the 
hills.  It  had  become  impossible  for  the  Japa- 
nese to  leave  the  city  in  small  numbers,  for 
the  Chinese  guerrillas  would  see  to  it  that 
they  could  not  return.  The  outposts  which 
had  been  set  up  outside  the  city  were  con- 
stantly attacked,  and  the  Japanese  began  to 
refuse  to  take  their  positions  outside  the  city. 
However,  their  commanders  issued  orders  that 
any  man  who  refused  to  do  his  duty  would 
be  shot. 

By  this  time  the  Japanese  morale  was  get- 
ting very  low.  The  soldiers  no  longer  dared 
to  go  outside  the  city  to  round  up  women. 
Because  the  countryside  was  now  compara- 
tively peaceful,  my  amah  (nurse)  and  I  de- 
cided to  go  out  to  our  temple  in  the  hills,  and 
collect  some  of  the  furniture  and  bedding  left 
there  when  we  made  the  mad  rush  into 
Peking  at  the  beginning  of  the  Japanese  at- 
tack. I  arranged  with  the  embassy  for  all  the 
necessary  passes  for  leaving  the  city.  Besides 
military  passes  we  also  had  to  have  medical 
passes,  as  the  Japanese  were  inoculating  every- 
one going  in  or  out  of  the  city  against  cholera, 
which  was  raging  furiously  among  the  armies, 
and  throughout  the  city.  In  their  attempt  to 
stamp  it  out,  the  Japanese  were  only  spread- 
ing it  more  rapidly,  for  they  simply  jabbed 
the  hypodermic  needle  from  one  arm  to  an- 
other without  sterilizing  it  each  time.  Many 
times  the  Chinese  vegetable  vendors  contracted 
other  diseases  and  died.  Heedlessly,  the  Japa- 
nese continued  to  jab  the  poor  farmers,  who, 
never  having  seen  hypodermic  needles  be- 
fore, were  terrified!  The  farmers  became 
more  superstitious  as  more  people  became  ill 
and  died,  calling  the  hypodermic  needle  "the 
devil's  pin"  and  "poison  needle",  and  finally 
refusing  to  enter  the  city  to  sell  their  vegeta- 
bles. Then  scurvy  was  added  to  the  list  of 
illnesses  prevalent. 

My  amah  and  I,  with  our  furniture  moving 
truck  and  driver,  passed  through  the  city  gate 
without  any  trouble.    From  the  foot  of  the 


hills  we  took  the  long,  narrow,  winding  path 
up  to  our  temple. 

We  had  left  the  temple  with  its  gates 
strongly  barred  by  a  huge  iron  chain  and 
block.  However,  when  we  reached  it,  the  lock 
and  chain  were  gone,  and  part  of  the  gate 
itself  had  been  broken  in.  The  driver  said 
that  we'd  better  return  to  the  truck,  as  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  stay  here  and  be 
caught  by  the  Chinese  irregulars.  But  since 
we'd  come  so  far  I  felt  we  should  go  in  and 
see  what  damage  had  been  done,  and  take 
what  was  left  back  home.  Besides,  I  felt  sure 
that  the  Chinese  had  moved  back  further  into 
the  hills. 

We  found  that  all  the  rooms  had  been 
stripped  of  rugs,  curtains  and  all  bedding. 
As  we  went  into  the  kitchen  we  found  a  man 
standing,  examining  our  canned  foods.  He 
turned  and  asked  my  nurse  what  we  were 
doing  here.  I  replied  that  this  was  where 
we  usually  spent  the  summer,  and  that  be- 
cause of  the  Japanese  attack  we  had  been 
forced  to  return  to  the  city.  He  seemed  sur- 
prised that  I  spoke  Chinese,  and  asked  me 
if  I  liked  the  Japanese.  I  replied  that  there 
were  no  people  I'd  rather  see  wiped  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  He  seemed  pleased, 
and  told  us  that  he  had  recently  joined  the 
"irregulars"  in  the  hills,  because  his  wife  and 
three  children  had  been  tortured  to  death  by 
the  Japanese.  "This,"  he  said,  pulling  back 
his  short  blue  jacket,  and  disclosing  a  hor- 
rible open  gash,  "is  what  they  did  to  me 
when  I  refused  to  tell  them  in  which  direction 
a  small  bandit  unit  went." 

"How  can  you  bear  that?"  I  asked. 

"This  is  very  little  to  bear,"  he  replied. 
"Others  suffer  much  more  injuries." 

Without  further  concern  he  continued  to 
examine  the  cans  of  food.  Finally  giving  up 
hope  of  discovering  what  they  were,  after  in- 
tense scrutiny,  he  asked  me  what  they  were 
for.  I  told  him  they  contained  food,  and  also 
demonstrated  the  use  of  the  can  opener.  His 
face  beamed  with  pleasure,  and  without  fur- 
ther hesitation  he  put  the  rows  of  canned 
beans,  peas  and  hash  into  a  bag  he  carried. 
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"My  men  need  this  food,"  he  said.  "I  thank 
you  for  giving  it  to  me."  As  I  had  not  offered 
him  the  food  I  made  no  response  to  his 
thanks,  but  asked  him  where  they  did  get 
their  food,  and,  since  I  gathered  from  his 
conversation  that  the  number  of  "irregulars" 
was  constantly  increasing,  I  asked  if  they 
could  ever  get  enough. 

"The  country  people  give  us  a  great  deal 
of  food,"  he  said.  "They  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice because  they  know  that  we  are  fighting 
for  them,  and  that  we  will  fight  until  the 
last  man!  We  cannot  fail  because  there  is  no 
doubt  in  our  minds,  and  we  are  not  afraid." 

"It's  late,"  said  my  amah.  "We  must  hurry 
home,  or  we  will  not  be  on  time  for  the 
evening  meal,  and  that  cross  pig  of  a  cook 
your  mother  hires  would  not  like  that." 

"They  cannot  lose  because  they're  not 
afraid,"  I  said  thoughtfully  to  myself. 

Dorlise  Krenz 


NEWS  FLASHES 

February  2jth— "Parlez  vous  Frangais?"— and 

the  French  play  was  a  linguistic  success. 
February    28th— Soldiers!     Woops— but    what 

fun  at  the  U.S.O.  dance 
March   6th  -  yth— "George   Washington   Slept 

Here"— dramatically  speaking,  of  course. 

Stage-struck  students  ^ame  through  with 

another  triumph. 
March      9th— "Magnesium      snuffing,      sand, 

bombs"— th<;  final  Air  Raid  Precaution 


test  in  Winslow  Hall.  .  .  .  "Hawaii— Its 
People",  illustrated  lecture  for  the  benefit 
of  the  British  War  Relief. 

March  13  th— Orphean  Club  plus  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  Glee  Club 
equals  a  good  concert  and  a  grand  dance. 

March  iyth— Arthur  Pillsbury  and  his  illus- 
trated morning  and  evening  nature  lec- 
tures. Magnified  microscopic  finds— and 
we  saw  flowers  grow  on  the  screen  before 
our  eyes! 

March  i8th-"Lovelyl"  "Smooth!"  "Stun- 
ning!"—familiar  comments  heard  at 
"Fashion  Maneuvers",  fashion  show  spon- 
sored by  Filene's,  with  senior  merchan- 
dising students  as  models. 

March  21st— First  day  of  spring,  headed  this 
season  by  the  Junior  Prom. 

March  25th—  Talent  by  the  score.  Pupils' 
music  recital.   They  were  good! 

April  10th— Music  scores  again.  This  time  an- 
other Orphean  Club  and  Tech  Glee  Club 
concert— but  at  M.I.T. 

April  i8th—Vivel  Vive!  Our  France  Forever 
Organization  sponsored  a  "vie"  dance. 

April  22nd— Gardenias,  formals,  cap  and 
gown,  in  a  hushed  atmosphere.  Seniors 
traditionally  took  their  tables. 

April  24th—".  .  .  and  willingly  represent  a 
source  of  innocent  merriment,  of  inno- 
cent merriment."  What  a  source  it  was! 
The  Glee  Club  successfully  presented 
"The  Mikado". 

May  8th— Alumnae  homecoming.  Campus 
visited  by  graduates,  new  and  old. 

May  15th— Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
"Pop's"  program  with  our  Orphean  per- 
forming admirably.   A  merry  gathering. 

May  16th— Birds,  Bees,  and  Flowers.  Not  a 
book— but  the  May  Cotillion.  Our  spring 
dance  sponsored  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil. 

May  20th—  The  up-and-coming  sophomores 
breezed  out  with  a  special  class  dinner 
party  of  their  own. 

May  2jth— River  Day!  .  .  .  Need  we  say  more? 

Patricia  Durant 
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Inside  Baseball 

(Editor's  Note:  Dorothy  Mitchell,  author  of  the  follow- 
ing sketch,  got  her  information  from  her  father,  Fred 
Mitchell,  who  was  connected  with  major  league  base- 
ball for  )$  years.  Mr.  Mitchell  broke  in  with  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  in  iqoi  as  a  pitcher.  After  that  he  pitched  in 
both  the  National  and  American  Leagues  until  igo8. 
He  turned  catcher,  one  of  the  few  men  ever  to  make 
:  a  come-back  in  a  different  position  in  the  Major 
leagues,  and  played  in  that  capacity  until  1913,  when 
he  came  to  Boston  as  assistant  manager  of  the  Boston 
Braves  with  George  Stallings.  In  1917  Mr.  Mitchell 
went  to  Chicago  to  manage  the  Cubs. 

The  next  year  he  won  the  pennant  with  his  club, 
of  which  he  was  president.  In  1920  he  retired  from 
that  post  to  manage  again.  He  came  back  to  Boston 
in  1921,  and  after  serving  as  manager  for  three  years, 
became  business  manager.  Mr.  Mitchell  also  coached 
baseball  at  Harvard  University  for  13  years.  He  is  now 
retired  completely  from  the  national  game.) 

PICTURE  yourself  as  a  rookie  aboard  a 
south-bound  pullman  which  will  take 
you  to  spring  training  camp.  You've 
been  given  a  chance  by  some  major  league 
team,  and  it's  up  to  you  to  make  good  between 
now  and  April,  when  camp  will  break  up,  and 
you'll  find  out  whether  or  not  you're  hired. 
Just  a  little  tip— you're  all  right  as  long  as 
they  say  nothing  to  you.  That  means  you're 
to  pack  up  and  go  with  the  team;  but  if  they 
say  something,  you  just  pack  up  and  go  else- 
where. 

When  you  get  there,  you're  going  to  meet 
up  with  the  most  fun-loving,  loyal  friends 
you'll  ever  have.  Unless  you  turn  out  to  be 
a  hick  or  a  smart  alec,  you  won't  have  many 
terrible  jokes  played  on  you.  When  you  travel 
with  the  team  (provided  you  do  make  it), 
you  are  likely  to  be,  unless  you've  been 
around,  the  butt  of  many  harmless  pranks.  A 
rookie  who  had  never  travelled  on  a  sleeper 
before  asked  one  of  the  older  players  what 
the  little  hammock  in  the  berth  was  for. 
(Just  so  you  won't  get  caught,  too,  it's  a  little 
net  to  hold  your  toothbrush,  comb,  face  cloth, 
soap,  etc.)  The  player,  quick  to  see  a  good 
opportunity,  said,  "Oh,  that's  to  rest  your 
pitching  arm  in." 

"Gee,  that's  great,  isn't  it!"  the  rookie  re- 


turned. Needless  to  say,  he  spent  the  whole 
night  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  get  to 
sleep  with  his  arm  in  such  an  uncomfortable 
position.    And  did  those  players  laugh! 

After  they  have  pulled  your  leg  a  little, 
you'll  be  one  of  the  boys.  Then  you'll  get  to 
see  the  real  stuff  baseball  is  made  of. 

It  is  amazing  to  see  the  number  of  people 
who  travel  with  the  team  when  it  is  on  the 
road.  The  players'  wives,  the  newspapermen, 
some  of  the  club  officials  and  their  wives,  and 
even  rabid  fans  love  to  get  into  the  spirit  of 
things,  and  so  tag  along. 

Some  ball  clubs  hate  to  play  southern  teams 
because  they  think  the  food  and'  hotels  are 
poor.  The  players  feel  hardly  safe  unless  they 
order  that  old  standby,  ham  and  eggs.  They 
even  have  their  own  version  of  Dixie.  It  goes 
like  this— "Way  down  South  in  the  land  of 
cotton,  bum  hotels  and  business  rotten,  look 
away,  look  away,  etc."  The  southern  teams 
still  get  a  great  deal  of  taunting  about  the 
Civil  War.  One  year  the  Braves  were  playing 
a  team  in  Atlanta.  They  had  been  taking  a 
terrific  razzing  from  the  crowd  until,  after 
some  one  had  cast  a  slur  on  one  of  the  Boston 
players,  "Lantern  Jaw"  Johnny  Evers  turned 
around  from  second  base,  and  yelled,  "You 
know,  there  was  only  one  good  man  who  ever 
came  through  Georgia!" 

A  man  in  the  bleachers  behind  center  field 
stood  up  and  yelled  back,  "Yea?  Who  was 
that?" 

"A  fellow  named  Sherman,"  Evers  returned. 
"Ever  hear  of  him?"  The  game  turned  into  a 
riot,  with  the  Braves  just  two  steps  ahead  of 
the  mob,  which  was  throwing  bricks,  sticks, 
and  bottles  after  them.  The  players  left  town 
in  a  hurry! 

There  are  many  superstitions  connected 
with  the  great  national  game.  Some  of  the 
players  have  a  certain  place  and  a  certain 
way  to  lay  down  their  gloves  as  they  come  off 
the  field  for  their  half  of  an  inning.  If  any- 
one moves  the  gloves  they  become  very  upset, 
and  consider  their  streak  of  luck,  broken.  Oth- 
ers, generally  outfielders,  touch  a  certain  base 
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with  their  toe  on  the  way  in.  When,  by  some 
terrible  oversight,  a  "green"  bat  boy  accident- 
ally crosses  the  bats  in  the  bat  rack  instead 
of  laying  them  side  by  side,  all  the  players 
will  yell  from  the  bench,  "Hey,  you  so-and-so, 
uncross  that  bat!!"  Many  an  irate  manager 
has  fired  a  bat  boy  after  a  game  has  been  lost 
on  that  account.  George  Stallings,  the  former 
Braves  manager,  would  fly  into  a  rage,  and 
give  up  all  hope  of  winning  the  game  if  any- 
one threw  a  burnt  match  in  front  of  the 
bench  where  he  was  sitting.  If  a  player  has 
been  using  a  certain  bat,  and  has  been  hitting 
well  with  it,  he  will  resent  another  player's 
using  it,  particularly  because  there  is  usually 
more  than  one  bat  of  each  weight  available. 
Of  course  a  load  of  hay  is  always  a  sign  of 
good  luck,  but  a  cross-eyed  man  is  a  sure  jinx. 
All  the  players  have  their  share  of  run-ins 
with  those  everlasting  robbers,  the  umpires. 
Bill  Klem,  who  was  last  year  named  dean  of 
all  the  umpires,  has  perhaps  been  in  more 
arguments  than  any  other  of  the  men  in  blue. 
He,  as  you  probably  know,  is  the  one  who,  in 
an  argument,  draws  a  line  in  the  dirt  with 
his  toe,  thrusts  out  a  defiant  jaw,  and  warns 
the  player  not  to  cross  that  mark.  One  of  the 
funniest  jokes  I  ever  heard  was  about  Mr. 
Klem  and  a  certain  manager.  Naturally,  a 
crowd  cannot  usually  hear  what  an  umpire 
and  a  manager  say  to  each  other  in  an  argu- 
ment, but  can  guess  from  their  actions.  After 
a  close  decision  which  a  manager  disputes, 
the  crowd  is  on  the  latter's  side,  and  will  boo 
and  yell  at  the  next  decisions  so  that  the 
umpire  can't  even  make  himself  heard.  The 
psychology  of  this  is  that  the  "ump"  will  try 
to  favor  the  manager's  team  after  that  to 
make  the  fans  let  up  on  him,  for  nobody  likes 
to  be  hated— or  be  hit  on  the  head  with  a 
pop  bottle!  Well,  every  time  there  was  a  close 
decision,  and  the  crowd  began  to  show  dis- 
approval by  stamping,  and  yelling  "Robber!", 
and  "Kill  the  umpire!",  this  manager  would 
dash  out  of  the  dugout,  and  with  a  deter- 
mined look  on  his  face,  advance  menacingly 
on  Klem.  The  crowd,  sensing  a  fight,  and  tak- 
ing vicarious  enjoyment  from  the  manager's 


actions,  would  stand  on  their  chairs  and  yell 
like  mad.  Putting  on  a  great  show,  he  would 
march  over  Klem's  line,  which  the  latter 
would  have  hastily  drawn,  and  in  honeyed 
tones,  too  low  to  be  heard  by  anyone  but  the 
umpire  (but  still  looking  ferocious),  would 
say,  "How's  Mrs.  Klem,  Bill?" 

Although  it  is  considered  unethical,  the 
teams  all  try  to  steal  each  others'  signals. 
When  the  Polo  Grounds  in  New  York  was 
built,  the  visiting  teams  wondered  how  the 
Giants  always  knew  their  signals.  Finally, 
the  visitors  discovered  that  there  was  an  echo 
going  from  the  visitor's  dugout  to  the  home 


team's,  and  that  every  whisper  was  magnified 
so  that  the  Giants  could  listen  in  on  all  their 
plans  and  signals!  The  echo  is  still  there, 
but  no  one,  while  on  the  bench,  says  anything 
the  Giants  would  care  to  hear. 

The  prize  of  all  signal-stealing  stunts  was 
played  on  the  rest  of  the  National  League  by 
the  Phillies.  The  League  planted  a  man  in 
the  clubhouse,  which  was  directly  behind 
center  field,  gave  him  a  pair  of  field  glasses 
so  he  could  read  the  catcher's  signals,  and 
then  rigged  up  a  Morse  code  set  between  the 
clubhouse  and  a  little  cigar  box  holding  the 
receiving  set,  which  they  buried  under  the 
coach's  box  at  third  base.  When  the  Phillies 
were  at  bat,  the  coach  would  stand  with  his 
foot  over  the  hidden  cigar  box,  feel  the  im- 
pulses, and  direct  the  base  runners  accord- 
ingly. After  a  while,  the  Cincinnati  Reds, 
who  were  playing  the  Phillies  in  Shibe  Park, 
Philadelphia,  decided  to  fool  whoever  was 
doing  the  stealing.  They  spelled  out  each 
word  by  the  hand  language  they  had  learned 
from  "Dummy"  Taylor,  a  deaf  mute  ball  play- 
er. That  would  have  been  fine,  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  fellow  in  the  clubhouse  knew 
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Dummy,  too.  However,  Lady  Luck  took  a 
hand  in  the  game,  and  it  began  to  rain  in 
the  last  half  of  the  sixth.  The  umpire  sus- 
pended play  until  it  cleared  off.  When  the 
game  was  resumed,  a  rather  deep  puddle  had 
formed  over  the  secret  receiving  set.  The 
Phillies'  coach  went  to  his  post,  and  stood 
there  with  one  foot  in  the  middle  of  the 
water.  The  Reds  thought  it  very  odd  for  a 
player  to  soak  his  baseball  shoes  deliberately, 
especially  since  they  are  very  expensive.  Final- 
ly, one  of  them  walked  over,  gave  the  coach 
a  shove,  and,  reaching  down,  pulled  up  the 
box,  wires  and  all,  exposing  the  whole  trick. 
As  the  Phillies  had  won  all  their  home  games, 
but  had  hardly  broken  even  on  the  road,  the 
other  teams  knew  the  Phillies  must  be  getting 
their  signals  somehow,  but  hadn't  been  able 
to  figure  it  out.  If  the  third  base  coach  had 
let  the  rest  of  that  game  go  without  using  the 
trick,  the  Phillies  would  probably  not  have 
been  discovered  for  a  long  time. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  sideline  high- 
lights which  you  ought  to  know  about  inside 
baseball— things  the  fans  never  get  to  know, 
but  which  you,  as  a  rookie,  will  be  in  on. 
Didn't  the  conductor  say  the  next  stop  is 
yours?  You'd  better  get  your  things  together. 
I'll  be  looking  for  you  on  the  sport  pages.  So 
long,  and  the  best  of  luck! 

Dorothy  Mitchell 


SATAN    ON   EARTH 
(Reminiscent  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost) 
The  angels  sang,  the  heavens  were  filled  with  thanks, 
Till  one  dark  thought  crept  into  Satan's  head; 
Then  Hate,  Rebellion,  Passion  formed  their  ranks, 
And  started   their   bold  warfare,  causing  dread. 
The  Earth  and  Man  God  then  created  whole, 
To  compensate  His  mind   for  Satan's  strife; 
But  Satan,  seeing  this,  set  Earth  his  goal 
And  soon  corrupted  Man  with  envies  rife. 
Hate  has   free  rein   where   tyrants  crave   all-power; 
Rebellion  springs   full-armed  as  envy's  child; 
And   Passion   drowns   itself— a   pleasure   dour 
Since  all   its  joys  are  cheats  and   torments  wild. 
And  so  for  Satan's  visit,  Man  must  pay 
A   night  of   terror   for  eternal   day. 

Shirley  Armstrong 


Fashions  In  Wartime 

FASHIONS  and  war  are  connected  more 
closely  than  people  realize,  until  one 
stops  to  consider  the  situation.  For 
instance,  our  armed  forces  need  woolen  uni- 
forms; therefore,  the  civilian  population  is 
forced  to  use  other  materials  in  place  of 
woolens.  But,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  "There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun",  and  fashions 
and  war  are  no  exception. 

When  World  War  I  was  declared,  fashions 
were  at  first  put  immediately  aside;  people 
were  concerned  only  with  the  main  issue  be- 
fore them.  However,  gradually  they  resumed 
their  normal  activities,  and  interest  in  clothes 
became  a  sort  of  haven  for  women.  In  the 
same  way,  in  this  war,  on  the  day  following 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  women  forgot 
fashions,  and  flocked  to  Red  Cross  work 
rooms,  while  men  lined  up  before  enlistment 
offices,  which  became  more  crowded  than  ever 
before  in  their  history.  The  department  stores 
were  frantic  because  they  were  losing  their 
long-awaited  Christmas  trade.  More  recently, 
however,  America  has  returned  to  a  more  or 
less  "normal"  wartime  state. 

Unlike  1915,  there  is  greater  emphasis  on 
the  conservation  of  materials.  Men  are  being 
warned  that  two-pants  suits,  vests,  and  trou- 
ser  cuffs  will  soon  be  taboo;  women  must 
wear  hems  and  belts  that  are  shorter,  and 
coats,  skirts,  and  sleeves  will  have  less  full- 
ness than  before.  At  the  outset  of  World 
War  I,  women  were  collared  within  an  inch 
of  their  lives,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  skirts  were  shorter— short  enough  to 
show  the  ankles! 

In  the  last  war  as  in  this  one,  fashion  de- 
signing centers  shifted.  With  the  fall  of 
Paris,  American  designers  expected  to  step  in- 
to the  fashion  limelight,  for  it  became  difficult 
for  Paris  creations  to  be  exported  to  this  coun- 
try. Designers  from  Hollywood,  Chicago,  and 
New  York  have  been  rapidly  turning  out  cre- 
ations of  their  own.  They  have  been  success- 
ful in  putting  over  "South  of  the  Border" 
styles  by  commercializing  the  Good  Neighbor 
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Policy,  but  for  some  strange  reason  Ameri- 
cans still  prefer  Parisian  designers.  Even- 
tually, through  necessity,  we  Americans  may 
come  to  prefer  our  own  stylists.  Only  time 
will  tell. 

In  November  of  1914  it  was  noted  in  Vogue 
that  New  York  designers  were  having  to  cre- 
ate their  own  styles,  for  Paris  was  not  able  to 
answer  at  that  time.  Nevertheless,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  they  went  right  back  to  Paris  for 
their  ideas.  By  the  close  of  this  war  it  may 
be  different— America  may  have  usurped 
Paris's  place  as  the  fashion  center  of  the 
world. 

The  popular  silhouette  in  the  last  war  was 
somewhat  bell-shaped.  Styles  varied  of  course, 
with  waists  either  straight  or  fitted,  and  skirts 
either  straight  or  full,  according  to  the  de- 
signer. New  York  had  to  make  up  its  mind 
which  to  choose.  The  most  popular  version 
was  a  coat  fitted  at  the  waist,  and  a  skirt 
which  had  a  "Russian  flare."  The  phrase  that 
seems  best  to  describe  the  dresses  of  that 
period  is  "sagging  belts  on  the  hips."  There 
were  narrow,  upstanding  collars,  which  were 
sometimes  trimmed  with  fur.  Sleeves  of  the 
raglan  type  were  popular,  full  and  tapered  to 
the  wrist.  V  necklines  were  shown  on  prac- 
tically all  the  models. 

During  a  war,  fashions  always  seem  to  re- 
flect the  military  trend.  Georgette,  one  of  the 
Parisian  designers  of  1914,  fashioned  a  coat 
that  would  absorb  militarism  instead  of  try- 
ing to  escape  it.  Dresses  were  sprinkled  with 
buttons  and  braids,  and  were  topped  off  with 
a  militaristic  chapeau.  Up  to  this  point  in 
World  War  II,  the  militaristic  trend  has  not 
been  as  predominant  as  was  expected,  large- 
ly because  the  emphasis  in  this  war  has  been 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  men  in  uniform  much 
prefer  femininity  to  the  severity  of  military 
attire. 

As  for  colors,  dull  red  was  one  of  the  favor- 
ites in  World  War  I,  and  the  ever-popular 
red,  white  and  blue  combination  was  shown 
extensively.  The  jacket  suits  we  see  so  much 
of  now,  were  practically  unheard  of  then. 


Women's  tastes  in  fashion  today  are  similar 
in  some  ways  to  those  of  twenty-odd  years  ago. 
Of  course  we  think  we  don't  look  quite  as 
much  like  sacks  of  potatoes  as  did  the  lassies 


of  twenty  years  ago,  but  let's  look  at  the 
American  woman  of  1942.  When  she  gets  out 
of  her  tailored  Motor  Corps  uniform,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  the  designers  persuade 
her  to  be  refreshingly  feminine  in  a  slim 
dress.  Waists  fitted,  and  usually  covered  by  a 
tight-fitting  belt  not  wider  than  two  inches. 
"V  for  victory"  necklines  are  seen  on  practi- 
cally every  dress  and  suit.  Two  types  of 
sleeves  are  shown  in  order  that  the  individ- 
ual might  select  the  type  that  looks  best  on 
her— some    women    prefer    the    set-in    sleeve, 
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while  others  choose  the  dolman.  Skirts  are  up 
to  the  knees,  and  not  as  lull  as  they  have 
been.  The  slim  line  has  become  the  thing  in 
order  to  conserve  material  for  the  armed 
forces.  Slacks  are  worn  everywere,  even  on 
the  "sidewalks  of  New  York",  but  they  are 
worn  chiefly  by  women  who  are  commuting 
between  their  homes  and  training  centers.  Off 
duty,  feminine  clothes  reign.  Victory  red  is 
one  of  the  favorite  colors  for  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  is  patriotically  combined  with 
blue  and  white.  Suits  are  seen  in  all  sorts 
of  combinations,  for  every  type  of  occasion. 
Evening  dresses  of  the  last  war  were  similar 
to  daytime  frocks  except  in  length.  They 
were  predominantly  of  the  sleeveless  variety 
in  order  to  save  material,  but  today,  evening 
dresses  still  retain  the  "covered  up"  look 
which  has  been  in  vogue  for  a  number  of 
years.  Soon,  however,  conservation  of  mate- 
rial may  again  lead  to  the  sleeveless  type  of 
gown. 

Other  than  in  the  clothes  now  in  stock  in 
department  stores,  no  fullness  or  excessive 
pleating  will  be  evident  in  fashions  for  the 
duration.  Woolens  will  be  almost  entirely  re- 
placed by  cottons,  rayons  and  synthetic  mate- 
rials. Large,  boxy  sweaters  with  long  sleeves 
will  disappear  from  the  college  girl's  ward- 
robe, unless  she  decides  to  sport  khaki  colored 
ones,  for  the  delicate  pastel  yarns  now  so 
popular  will  be  difficult  to  find. 

But  come  what  may,  the  American  woman 
will  always  be  well  dressed  if  she  wants  to  be. 
She  can  rely  with  absolute  safety  upon  the 
ingenuity  of  American  designers  to  produce 
outfits  which  fulfill  the  requirements  of  econ- 
omy, and  still  manage  to  be  appealing. 

Dorothy  Powell 


Our  House 

POLLY  CUSHING  Andrews  put  down 
her  milk  pail  and  leaned  against  the 
half  open  door  of  the  barn.  Every 
muscle  in  her  body  ached.  She  had  worked 
hard  all  day,  but  now  it  was  late  afternoon, 
and  she  felt  she  could  allow  herself  a  moment 
of  relaxation.  She  became  conscious  of  the 
mingled  odors  of  the  barnyard,  of  the  pun- 
gent odor  of  manure,  and  the  clean,  sweet 
fragrance  of  the  hay  in  the  loft  above  her. 
How  refreshing  the  salty  wind  blowing  from 
the  bay  felt  against  her  flushed  face.  No  won- 
der she  was  warm!  One  could  almost  see 
the  heat  rising  from  the  countryside  that 
lay  baking  to  a  golden  brown  dryness  in 
the  brilliant  sunshine. 

Behind  her,  and  a  little  to  the  left,  was 
the  town  of  Pine  Harbor.  Its  well-kept 
houses  and  churches  were  dazzlingly  white 
in  the  distance.  The  river  ran  on  the  far 
side  of  the  town.  Polly  followed  it  as  it 
cut  a  fairly  straight  line  through  the  fields, 
and  then  suddenly  emptied  with  a  great 
rush  into  St.  John's  Bay.  The  mainland 
extended  beyond  the  river  mouth  for  nearly 
a  mile.  The  land  on  Blue  Point  rose  gradu- 
ally to  form  a  hill  which,  on  the  seaward 
side,  instead  of  sloping  gently  downward, 
dropped  abruptly  three  hundred  feet  to  the 
sea  below. 

The  constant  ringing  sound  of  many  ham- 
mers at  work  drifted  down  from  the  high 
point  on  Blue  Point.  Seth  Norris  was  trying 
to  get  his  house  built  before  winter.  He  had 
had  to  bring  men  up  from  Portland  because 
most  of  his  men  around  Pine  Harbor  who 
didn't  have  their  crops  to  harvest  were  busy 
in  the  shipyards.  But  heaven  knows,  Seth 
Norris  could  afford  it  now.  Queer  about 
Seth;  he'd  disappeared  suddenly  from  town 
about  twelve  years  before,  and  hadn't  been 
heard  from  until  he  came  back  about  a  month 
and  a  half  ago.  It  was  a  mystery  which 
had  set  the  whole  town  buzzing.  Twelve 
years  ago  the  gossips  had  made  it  an  estab- 
lished  fact   that   Seth   Norris   had   left   town 
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because  Captain  Cushing's  sister  had  jilted 
him.  Norris  had  been  the  only  son  of  a 
farmer  with  a  big  family,  who  lived  next  to 
the  Cushings.  Since  Seth  had  left,  his  family 
had  moved  away.  Now  he  had  returned,  a 
wealthy,  middle-aged  man,  who  walked  with 
his  head  bent,  and  who  spoke  to  no  one. 
He  was  building  an  enormous  house  out  on 
Blue  Point.  No  one  knew  for  sure  where 
he  had  made  his  money,  but  that  wasn't 
strange,  because  people  often  suddenly  get 
fortunes  during  a  war,  and  a  clever  person 
during  the  War  of  1812  could  have  done  well 
with  a  few  ships.  That  wasn't  bothering  the 
town.  Why  would  any  one  with  plenty  of 
money  build  a  house  out  on  that  cold,  wind- 
swept point  was  their  question.  Why  did  he 
bother  to  come  back  at  all? 

"Yes,  why  did  you  come  back?"  said  Polly 
out  loud.  Every  blow  of  the  distant  hammer 
pained  her  deeply.  It  opened  old  wounds 
which  she  thought  a  happy  life  had  cured 
long  ago.  It  was  as  though  the  hammer  were 
pounding  her  heart  into  the  crossbeams  of 
the  house.  She  could  see  the  enormous 
framework  of  the  house  against  the  sky.  Like 
a  skeleton,  she  thought— a  dead  skeleton  of 
the  past  being  raised  up  before  her  eyes  to 
become  a  tangible  reminder  of  something 
that  might  have  been. 

"Oh,  Seth,"  she  murmured,  "it's  going 
to  be  just  the  way  we  planned  it".  And 
Polly  saw  herself  as  a  young  girl  of  twelve, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  on  the  top 
of  Blue  Point  with  a  tall  sandy-haired  boy. 
They  were  building  houses  with  stones  when 
Seth  stopped  and  leaned  back  on  his  heels, 
and  said  in  a  dreamy  voice,  "How  would 
you  like  me  to  build  you  a  big  house  up  here 
some  day?" 

"I  should  like  a  big  white  house  with 
three  stories,  Seth— like  the  Baxter  house 
where  I  stayed  when  I  went  down  to  Wis- 
casett  with  Peter.  Only— only  ours  will  be 
ever  so  much  nicer,  because  we  have  the 
best  view  of  the  bay  and  all  the  rivers." 

That  was  the  way  it  had  started.  Through 
the  years  Seth  and  Polly  had  continued   to 


climb  up  the  Blue  Point  cliff  and  plan  their 
house— the  tower  room  with  lots  of  windows 
and  a  widow's  walk  around  it;  the  panelled 
front  door  with  the  fan  over  it;  the  lions  on 
the  foot  scrapers;  and  the  shiny  brass  door 
knocker.  It  was  the  most  natural  thing  that 
they  should  plan  their  future  together.  Their 
house,  which  had  at  first  been  but  a  childish 
dream,  now  became  the  biggest  goal  of  their 
lives. 

"How  lucky  I'll  be  with  the  most  beautiful 
house,  the  most  beautiful  view  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  most  beautiful  woman 
on  the  Maine  Coast.  I  do  love  you,  Polly. 
It  will  be  a  long  time,  but  it's  something  to 
work  for." 

"If  we  only  could  be  married  soon,"  sighed 
Polly. 

"I  know,  but  there  is  so  much  against 
us.  I've  got  to  stick  by  father  on  the  farm. 
It's  tough  enough  on  him  to  have  only  one 
son  when  he  has  five  girls  besides  a  wife  to 
feed.  There  isn't  room  enough  for  a  newly 
married  couple  in  our  house  and— darling, 
we'll  just  have  to  have  faith  that  things  will 
turn  out." 

"If  you  could  only  break  away  from  the 
farm.  There's  going  to  be  good  money  in 
shipbuilding  again.  Peter  says  so."  Polly 
talked  eagerly.  "The  coasting  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  is  improving,  and  England  will 
take  all  the  timber  she  can  get.  They  have 
three  schooners  almost  ready  for  launching 
at  Wiscasett,  and  Bill  Thomson's  going  to 
build  one  over  on  Parchard's  Rock.  I  know 
Peter  would  like  to  get  into  the  business." 

"Don't  think  I  wouldn't  like  to  build 
ships  as  much  as  your  brother!  I  haven't 
got  the  timber  lands  Peter  has,  let  alone 
the  money  it  would  take  to  start.  And  then 
there's  still  my  family  ..." 

"I'm  sorry,  I  shouldn't  have  mentioned  the 
—oh,  never  mind.  Something  will  happen 
that  will  change  everything,  I  just  know." 
And  slipping  her  arm  through  his,  they 
started  back  into  town. 

Peter  dishing  and  Seth  Norris  weren't  the 
only  men  who  wanted  to  take  advantage  of 
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the  fact  that  Maine  was  beginning  to  come 
into  her  own  as  a  shipbuilding  center. 
Mathew  Andrews,  a  strikingly  handsome  man 
in  his  early  thirties,  caused  quite  a  sensation 
in  Pine  Harbor,  one  day,  by  arriving  in  town 
to  take  over  -the  run-down  store  of  Hanson 
and  James.  Andrews  had  inherited  a  sizable 
legacy  from  an  uncle,  and,  as  he  had  a  mind 
for  business,  he  decided  that  it  would  be  a 
very  good  gamble,  now  that  the  United  States 
had  patched  up  her  difficulties  with  France 
by  the  Treaty  of  1800,  to  establish  a  store  in 
the  center  of  a  district  which  had  the  poten- 
tialities of  becoming  an  important  town. 

Andrews  possessed  a  kind  of  restless  energy 
which  seemed  to  make  him  be  in  a  dozen 
places  at  once.  In  a  short  time  he  was  run- 
ning a  very  good  business.  He  had  the  first 
private  carriage  in  town.  He  was  always 
driving  back  and  forth  from  Squire  Dins- 
more's,  where  he  was  staying,  where  he  was 
planning  to  build  a  house. 

Polly  had  met  him  often  at  her  own  home. 
Her  brother,  Peter,  and  Andrew  were  becom- 
ing good  friends.  It  bothered  Polly  because 
somehow  she  felt  Peter  was  changing.  He 
had  been  mildly  interested  in  shipbuilding 
before,  but  now  he  seemed  to  be  seized  with  a 
great  passion  for  it.  He  often  left  his  work 
on  the  farm  to  go  up  the  river  to  walk  in  his 
forest  lands,  to  run  his  fingers  over  the  bark, 
and  estimate  the  value  of  the  trees. 

"I'm  afraid  that  Peter  is  going  to  do  some- 
thing drastic  to  get  what  he  wants.  He  seems 
to  be  obsessed  with  the  desire  for  the  wealth 
that  can  be  gained  from  ships,"  Polly  told 
Seth  one  afternoon  up  the  cliff. 

"Don't  worry  about  it,  my  dear.  I'm  sure  a 
little  money  making  won't  hurt  anyone.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I've  had  plenty  of  ideas  my- 
self, but  I've  never  actually  realized  them. 
I've  been  saving  a  little  money.  Maybe  we 
could  get  married  next  June." 

That  afternoon,  as  Polly  was  walking  back 
from  the  point,  her  heart  felt  lighter  than  it 
had  been  for  a  long  time.  As  she  neared 
her  house  Mathew  Andrews  drove  by  in  his 
carriage.    He  stopped  and  took  off  his  hat. 


"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Cushing.  May  1 
offer  you  a  ride?"  , 

"No  thank  you,  Mr.  Andrews." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Andrews,  stepping  down 
from  the  carriage,  "may  I  walk  with  you?" 

"If  you  wish." 

"Miss  Cushing,  why  have  you  been  avoid- 
ing me?" 

"Have  I?" 

"Why  do  you  think  I  spend  so  much  time 
talking  with  your  brother  at  your  house?" 

"I  was  under  the  impression  you  had  busi- 
ness plans  together."  "But,  my  dear,  that 
was  only  a  very  fool-proof  excuse  to  be  near 
you.  May  I  come  and  call  on  you  to  prove 
what  my  real  object  is?" 

"I  think  you  must  realize  that  I  am  going 
to  marry  Seth  Norris!" 

"Do  you  love  him?" 

"Mr.  Andrews,  I  think  you  are  being  rather 
indiscreet!"  She  began  to  walk  rapidly  away 
from  him.    Andrews  caught  up  with  her. 

"I'm  very  sorry.  I  didn't  mean  to  offend 
you,  but  you  see  I  had  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  a  chance  I  might  stand." 

Several  clays  later  Peter  approached  Polly 
after  dinner. 

"Polly,  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"Yes?" 

"You  realize  that  the  family  finances  are 
not  what  they  might  be?" 

"You  mean  that  we  have  no  money?" 

"I  mean  that  the  farm  land  is  very  poor, 
and  this  section  of  the  country  is  becoming 
a  shipbuilding  center,  and  unless  we  get 
into  the  business  in  some  way  we  are  going 
to  be  in  great  difficulty. 

"I  don't  understand  where  I  come  in." 

"Polly,  you  are  twenty-one,  and  practically 
an  old  maid." 

"Peter  Cushing,  you  know  I'm  waiting  for 
Seth!" 

"You've  waited  for  Seth  a  great  deal  longer 
than  any  girl  should  wait  for  a  man." 

"But  I  love  him  and  I  want  to  wait  for 
him." 

"I'm  the  head  of  this  house.  I  may  be  only 
your  brother,  but  I'm  twelve  years  older  than 
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you  are.  I  have  been  taking  care  of  this 
family  for  ten  years,  and  I  think  I  know  what 
is  best  for  you.  Your  mother  and  I  agree 
that  you  and  Mathew  Andrews  would  make  a 
very  good  match." 

"I'm  going  to  marry  Seth." 

Peter  faced  her  squarely.  "I  might  better 
tell  you  the  whole  story.  I've  got  to  go  into 
business  soon,  as  the  money  father  left  and 
the  farm  are  not  enough  for  our  comfort 
when  prices  on  everything  are  going  up— 
especially  the  taxes  on  our  property.  You 
must  think  of  Mother  and  your  little  sister. 
Mathew  Andrews  will  go  into  business  with 
me,  and  finance  the  starting  of  a  shipyard 
for  me." 

"What  have  I  got  to  do  with  a  business  deal 
like  that?" 

"The  whole  point  is  he  won't  do  it  unless 
he  does  it  as  my  brother-in-law.  You  have 
to  marry  him." 

Polly  got  up,  picked  up  her  skirts  and 
ran  out  of  the  house  and  up  the  road.  She 
didn't  slow  down  until  she  was  halfway  out 
on  the  point.  Then  she  realized  that  she 
was  out  of  breath,  and  sobbing  from  anger 
and  unhappiness.  She  never  knew  how 
she  got  there,  but  finally  she  reached  the 
cliff.  She  threw  herself  down  on  the  grass, 
and  cried  until  she  fell  asleep.  Polly  didn't 
know  how  long  she  had  slept  when  she  was 
conscious  that  there  was  someone  beside 
her.    She  sat  up  with  a  start. 

"Seth,  how  did  you  know  I  was  here?" 

"I  didn't.  You  see,  I  had  something  on 
my  mind,  and  I  just  came  up  here  instinc- 
tively as  you  did.  This  place  is  part  of  us. 
Unconsciously  even  when  we're  alone  we 
come  here." 

"What  is  the  matter,  Seth?" 

"I'm  going  away,  Polly." 

"Going  awayl    Why?" 

"I  can't  face  it  any  longer.  I  just  can't 
wait  around.  I've  done  it  for  too  long  a 
time.  If  I  stay  here  with  my  family  I'll 
have  to  support  them  all  my  life." 

"If  you  go  away  you  will  be  giving  up 
a  responsibility  which  was  given  you.     What 


about  your  loyalty  to  your  family?  And 
what  will  they  do  without  you?" 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  not  strong  enough  to 
take  it.  1  want  you  and  my  home  with  \ou 
too  badly.  I'm  going  away— and  when  1 
come  back  I'll  build  you  our  house." 

"But,  Seth,  when  you  come  back,  maybe  I 
won't  be  here." 

"What  do  you  mean?    You  don't  love  me." 

"It's  not  entirely  a  question  of  love.  Maybe 
you  can  run  away  from  your  responsibilities, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
escape  her  family.  Yes,  I  could  walk  off  this 
cliff.  Some  women  take  that  way,  but  it 
wouldn't  help  much.  I  wouldn't  be  any 
happier,  and  I  would  be  hurting  a  lot  of 
other  people. 

"But,  darling,  it's  for  you  that  I'm  doing 
this  thing." 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  we  both  are  faced  with 
problems  which  should  make  us  realize 
that  no  two  people  can  isolate  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Maybe  it  was 
a  kind  of  Utopia  we  planned  for  ourselves 
way  up  here,  where  the  land,  the  sea,  and 
the  sky  meet." 

"It  still  can  be  just  as  we  planned  it- 
only  we'll  have  to  wait  a  little  while.  I'll  be 
back  as  soon  as  I  can.  We'll  be  married. 
You've  got  to  wait  for  me." 

Polly  dropped  her  head  so  that  he  would 
not  see  that  she  was  crying.  Seth  grabbed 
her  shoulders  and  shook  her.  "You're  going 
to  wait  for  me— if  you  love  me.  You  do  love 
me?" 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  meet  his.  "I'll  love 
you,  Seth,  forever." 

The  sound  of  young  laughter  brought 
Polly  back  from  her  reverie.  There  were 
the  children,  racing  homeward  through 
the  orchard.  Mathew  would  be  coming 
soon,  too.  She  smiled  as  she  thought  of  him. 
Yes,  hers  was  a  happy  family.  She  picked 
up  her  milk  pail,  and  started  toward  the 
house.  She  ought  to  hurry.  In  a  little  while 
they  would  be  clamoring  for  their  supper. 

D.  Anne  Streeter 
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The  Wishing  Ring 

Deep  in  the  wood  by  the  tinkling  stream, 
By  the  light  sent  down  on  a  bright  moonbeam, 
Come  the  dryads  to  play.    The  nymphs  come  too, 
And  they  caper  and  prance  the  whole  night  through. 

Completely  surrounding  the  edge  of  this  glade 
Is  a  circle  their  elfin  feet  have  made; 
Where  they  trample  the  moss  as  they  laugh  and  sing, 
And  the  wood-folks  call  it  a  wishing  ring. 

In  the  winter  this  ring  is  brown  and  bare; 
In  cold  weather  little  folk  never  dance  there. 
Comes   the   spring  with  its   warmth  and  sap   flowing 

free, 
With  buds  bursting  forth  on  each  bush  and  tree. 

Then  do  the  elves  come  back  to  play, 

And  flowers  burst  forth  in  full  array, 

While  daffodils  and  violets  spring  up  over  night, 

And  birds  chirp  gaily  in  their  new  delight. 

Now  whenever  you  wish  to  lose  worry  and  care, 
The  moonlit  path  will  lead  you  there, 
As  the  dryads  and  nymphs  of  the  wishing  ring 
Sing  forth  with  joy  to  the  coming  of  spring. 

Marilyn  Crumb 


In  Place  of  Song 

AS  SHE  sat  in  her  place  at  one  corner 
of  the  stage,  during  the  early  rehear- 
sal, she  thought  what  a  strange,  unreal 
place  a  night  club  was  in  the  morning.  It 
looked  so  sad,  and  so  empty.  It  was  like  her 
heart,  robbed  of  the  things  that  should  right- 
fully fill  it— laughter,  gaiety,  fun— and  love. 
It  was  wrong,  she  thought,  for  objects  meant 
to  be  seen  under  dim  lights  to  be  thrown  so 
sharply  into  relief  by  the  sunlight. 

The  low  moan  of  the  trombones  told  her 
it  was  time  for  her  song.  She  stood  before  the 
"mike",  a  tall,  slim  girl,  with  large  arresting 
eyes,  dark  hair,  fair  skin  and  a  rather  wide, 
mobile  mouth.  Her  nose  was  the  only  fea- 
ture in  her  face  that  was  not  lovely.  It  was 
too  small,  quite  broad  and  turned  up.  But 
it  gave  character  to  a  face  that  might  other- 
wise have  lacked  it.  There  was  something 
familiar  but  foreign  about  her,  and  the  low 
rolling  voice  only  added  to  the  impression. 

Usually,  when  she  sang,  her  body  swayed, 
her  face  shone,  and  her  whole  being  became 


transfigured  by  the  portentous,  savage  beating 
of  the  music  that  she  loved.  But  this  morn- 
ing it  was  automatic.  The  words  were  hard 
and  cold.  She  was  not  singing;  she  was  re- 
peating words. 

"Not  so  good,  honey,"  said  the  Maestro. 
"It  didn't  come  from  inside." 

As  she  sat  down  to  await  her  next  song 
the  words  ran  through  her  mind  again  and 
again— "It  didn't  come  from  inside."  How 
could  it  come  from  inside?  Her  heart  was 
too  full  to  make  room  for  music. 

She  had  loved  her  music,  the  cry  of  the 
tenor  sax,  the  hard  beating  of  the  bass,  and 
her  whole  soul  had  been  lifted  when  the 
drummer  began  his  savage  rhythm  between 
a  dance  set.  It  had  been  between  a  dance 
set  that  he  walked  in.  "Hello,"  he  had  said. 
"Have  you  seen  my  mother?"  She'd  never 
forget  the  words,  though  at  the  time  she 
thought  he  was  just  trying  to  get  an  intro- 
duction. "Sorry,  that's  an  old  one."  "But  I 
really  do  want  to  find  my  mother."  She  had 
been  almost  disappointed  as  she  saw  him  walk 
over  to  a  tall,  hard  woman  of  about  fifty, 
blonde  as  he  was,  with  the  same  blue  eyes— 
a  woman  who  looked  as  though  she  were  used 
to  the  luxuries  of  life.  He  had  come  back 
often.  They  had  fallen  in  love— and  now  he 
wanted  to  marry  her!  She  wanted  to  marry 
him.  But  she  couldn't— she  couldn't— and  he 
didn't  even  know  why.  Nobody  in  New  York 
knew.  Not  even  the  Maestro,  her  closest 
and  dearest  friend,  knew.  But  they  knew 
back  home.  .  .  . 

II 

She  heard  the  taunting  cries  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  schoolyard— "White  nigger! 
White  nigger!"  She  saw  the  colored  children 
shunning  her.  She  saw  the  white  ones  laugh- 
ing at  her.  Not  one,  not  the  other— she  was 
nothing. 

The  only  one  of  her  family  who  had  been 
born  with  her  white  father's  coloring,  she 
was  hated  by  her  mother  because  her  father 
had  walked  out  on  the  winter  night  when 
she  was  born,  to  get  the  doctor  for  his  wife, 
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who  was  in  labor,  and  had  never  come  back. 
She  was  hated  by  her  two  elder  brothers 
because  SHE  was  the  one  who  had  been  born 
on  that  night,  and  they  had  had  to  stand  by 
and  see  their  mother  suffer— to  bring  forth  a 
white  child!  All  the  scorn  that  was  pent  up 
in  the  small  house  was  poured  out  on  her. 

Her  two  brothers,  born  with  the  clever- 
ness that  is  inbred  in  most  oppressed  races, 
got  the  highest  marks  from  the  big  public 
schools.  She  passed  her  subjects  by  the  merest 
margin,  not  because  she  was  stupid,  but  be- 
cause she  was  a  dreamer.  And  because  no- 
body understood  her,  she  turned  to  music  to 
bring  her  aid.  True,  it  was  not  Bach  and 
Beethoven.  It  was  the  music  of  her  ancestors 
from  the  African  jungle.  It  was  the  heavy 
beating  of  the  drums;  it  was  the  slow,  synco- 
pated rhythm  of  the  trombones;  it  was  the 
low,  throaty  words  of  the  blues. 

She  never  sang  when  she  was  happy,  only 
when  she  was  sad.  Then,  pouring  out  of  her 
mouth  and  bubbling  over  onto  her  golden 
tongue,  came  the  chants.  She  made  up  her 
own  words— anything  she  thought  of.  She 
sang  where  other  people  would  have  sobbed. 
From  her  loneliness  came  beauty. 

Now  she  hated  her  love  of  music,  hated  it 
because  it  was  a  remnant  of  her  colored 
background,  a  background  she  wanted  to 
forget,  so  she  could  do  the  thing  she  wanted 
most— live  for  the  rest  of  her  life  with  the 
man  she  loved. 

When  she  was  graduated  from  high  school 
her  life  had  become  unbearable.  There  were 
no  jobs  to  be  had  in  her  home  town.  Every- 
one knew  her.  White  people  wouldn't  take 
her  because  she  was  colored,  colored  people 
wouldn't  take  her  because  she  looked  white. 
She  ran  away  to  New  York. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  people  didn't 
stare  at  her  when  she  walked  down  a  street. 
She  was  one  of  the  million  unemployed.  Her 
individuality  and  her  shameful  birth  were 
lost— and  she  was  happy.  Now  for  the  first 
time  she  sang  because'  she  was  happy.  The 
notes  collected  in  her  throat,  filled  her  heart, 
trickled  from  the  edge  of  her  fingers,  showed 


themselves  in  the  lightness  of  her  walk.  And 
it  was  thus  the  Maestro  found  her,  buoyant, 
young  and  alive. 

He  was  just  starting.  He  had  faith  in  his 
band.  He  had  faith  in  her.  He  taught  her 
how  to  dress,  to  talk— but  he  hadn't  changed 
her  singing. 

"Just  let  it  come  from  inside,  honey,  the 
way  it  always  has.  That's  good  enough  for 
me.  It'll  be  good  enough  for  our  audience, 
too,  if  we  ever  get  one!" 

The  Maestro  never  asked  her  about  herself. 
He  never  told  her  about  himself.  Yet  they 
were  the  closest  of  friends.  And  one  day 
they  got  an  audience— and  skyrocketed  to 
fame  and  a  job  in  one  of  New  York's  best 
night  clubs. 

At  night  her  voice  rang  forth  until  dawn. 
In  the  daytime  she  awoke  at  seven  from  habit, 
went  back  to  sleep  until  ten  and  then  went 
to  rehearsal.  What  remained  of  the  day  was 
hers  to  do  with  as  she  wished. 

She  would  wander  up  and  down  the  Ave- 
nue looking  in  all  the  shop  windows,  watch- 
ing the  people.  She  had  been  happy  in  being 
by  herself.   She  had  asked  no  companionship. 

But  now  she  craved  companionship— not  of 
many  people— of  him  alone.  And  it  was  hers 
for  the  taking.  But  could  she  take  it?  She 
despised  herself  for  having  been  so  smug  and 
self-confident  to  think  she  could  hide  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  a  negress.  It  could 
not  be  hidden— at  least  not  from  herself.  It 
was  there  in  her  heart,  lying  like  a  stone.  Of 
course  she  need  not  tell  him— but  that  was  im- 
possible. He'd  find  out.  She  might  bear  a 
dark  child.  At  the  thought  of  it,  she  shud- 
dered. She  saw  his  love  turning  to  hate.  Yet 
he  might  be  tolerant.  He  might  understand- 
but  if  he  didn't? 

She  thought  of  all  the  other  men  she  had 
met.  She  would  have  cared  once  if  they  had 
known,  but  never  like  this.  It  was  strange 
that  she  hadn't  thought  of  what  would  hap- 
pen when  she  wanted  to  marry  before.  Yet 
before,  she  had  thought  that  real  love  didn't 
exist.  She  knew  better  now.  Love  not  only 
existed,  but  it  also  went  into  the  composition 
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of  the  thing  called  happiness  that  she  had 
wanted  all  her  life.  Maybe,  she  thought,  hap- 
piness is  just  given  to  you  for  a  certain 
period  of  time— like  the  books  she  used  to  get 
from  the  lending  library  when  she  was  home. 
After  you'd  enjoyed  them  you  gave  them  back 
and  paid  for  them  with  money  you  could  ill 
afford.    She  was  paying  with  her  heart. 

A  new  thought  came  into  her  head.  She 
could  keep  her  happiness  a  little  longer— may- 
be a  lot  longer.  She  could  marry  him,  live 
with  him,  love  him— until  he  found  out.  He 
might  never  find  out.  Everything  would  be 
all  right.  For  a  minute  her  whole  being  was 
lifted  high— and  then  again  she  thought  of 
the  lending  library.  The  longer  you  kept  a 
book  out  the  more  you  had  to  pay  for  it. 
And  that  was  not  all.  She  hadn't  thought  of 
him.  She  had  only  been  thinking  of  herself. 
How  would  he  feel?  What  would  she  be  do- 
ing to  him  if  she  married  him  while  he  was 
ignorant  of  her  negroid  origin,  and  then, 
when  it  was  too  late,  he  found  out?  On  the 
other  hand,  how  unhappy  would  she  make 
him  if  she  didn't  marry  him?  She  tried  to 
think  that  it  would  break  his  heart.  Yet  way 
down  deep  in  her  she  knew  that  after  a  while 
he  would  forget.  And  if  she  did  marry  him, 
she  would  be  inflicting  a  far  greater  wound  on 
him. 

Well,  she  would  tell  him,  and  he  would 
understand.  Perhaps  his  love  for  her  would 
be  great  enough  to  overcome  the  disapproval 
of  society.  But  it  wouldn't— it  couldn't  be— 
because  of  the  environment  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  because— because  it  was 
impossible. 

Her  battle  within  herself  had  narrowed 
down  to  two  things.  Should  she  marry  him, 
be  selfish  and  have  her  happiness— for  a  while? 
Or  should  she  give  him  up,  and  let  him  be 
happy  in  the  end?  She  knew  that  the 
Maestro  would  have  told  her.  He  would  say, 
"Let  him  go."  She  wondered  why  she  had 
never  told  the  Maestro.  Maybe  he  would 
have  been  able  to  help.  But  she  hadn't  told 
him— and  it  was  too  late  now. 


The  pounding  of  the  music  came  back  to 
her  ears.  The  bass  seemed  to  beat  out  "No! 
No!  No!"  until  she  could  hardly  stand  it. 
Unconsciously  her  body  swayed  with  the 
rhythm.  She  heard  the  trombones  again,  and 
got  up  for  her  song.  Her  mind  was  made  up! 
She  stood  before  the  "mike".  When  she  was 
little  she  had  been  able  to  sing  when  she  was 
sad.  But  now,  in  place  of  song,  there  was 
emptiness  in  her  heart. 

Barbara  Cohan 


Bold  Bumble 

One  day  I  saw  a  bumble  bee, 
This  little  bee  also  saw  me. 

He  buzzed  and  buzzed  about  my  head, 
But  landed  on  my  knee  instead. 

Without  a  single  thought  but  fear 
I  watched  the  bee  who  was  so  near. 

He  walked  about  but  did  not  sting; 
I  saw  the  structure  of  his  wing. 

I  saw  his  head,  his  thorax  too, 
His  abdomen  of  brilliant  hue. 

I  saw  the  specks  upon  his  legs, 
And  on  his  head  two  little  pegs. 

I  saw  his  bead-black  compound  eye, 
And  wondered  if  a  bee  could  cry. 

I  saw  his  back  of  black  and  gold, 
And  felt  his  manner,  which  was  bold. 

At  last  my  knee  had  ceased  to  shake; 
At  last  the  tension  seemed  to  break. 

For  if  he  had  no  fear  of  me— 
Why  should  I  fear  a  simple  bee? 

Claire  De  Conto 
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Lasell's  Music  Master 

EVERY  morning  a  certain  gentleman, 
before  leaving  his  South  Weymouth 
home,  must  feed  the  birds.  For  the 
tiny  winged  creatures  have  come  to  rely  upon 
the  thoughtfulness  of  none  other  than 
George  Sawyer  Dunham  for  winter  nutriment 
and  all-year-round  kindness.  No  matter  how 
full  his  appointment  book  is,  no  matter  how 
anxious  he  may  be  to  begin  the  day's  work, 
he  never  leaves  without  performing  this 
matutinal  task. 

Perhaps  it  is  that  feeling  of  having  begun 
the  day  right  that  makes  him  glide  good  na- 
turedly  through  each  day's  work.  Though 
most  of  us  know  him  only  as  the  director  of 
the  Orphean  Club,  in  which  capacity  his  usu- 
al good  humor  is  sometimes  usurped  by  his 
absolute  disdain  of  poor  singing,  we  must 
admit  that  he  does  an  excellent  job  under  a 
trying  situation.  When  every  third  note  is 
the  wrong  note,  and  when  his  "breathless 
chorus"  forgets  to  breathe,  Mr.  Dunham  can 
usually  think  of  a  good  joke  instead  of  harsh 
words.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
he  believes  in  enjoying  life  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible degree.  If  one  can  get  better  results  and 
more  fun  out  of  being  pleasant,  he  argues, 
then  why  be  unpleasant? 

We  constantly  hear  people  complaining 
about  all  the  things  they  have  to  do.  What 
would  they  do  if  they  had  Mr.  Dunham's  little 
black  date  book  to  cope  with?  Into  the  little 
book  goes  every  appointment,  and  no  appoint- 
ment is  checked  off  until  it  has  been  fulfilled, 
for  one  of  Mr.  Dunham's  pet  peeves  is  the 
breaking  of  an  engagement.  He  always  knows 
just  where  he  is  supposed  to  be,  and  when  he 
is  supposed  to  be  there;  barring  sickness, 
death,  and  acts  of  God,  he  gets  there  on  time. 
And  we  never  hear  him  moaning. 

We  sometimes  hear  people  complaining 
that  they  are  trying  to  hold  down  too  many 
positions  at  once.  Mr.  Dunham  is  the  head 
of  the  Music  Department  at  Lasell,  conse- 
quently the  director  of  the  Orphean  Club. 
He  teaches  piano,  organ  and  harmony.    He  is 


the  head  of  the  music  department  in  the 
high  schools  of  his  home  town,  Brockton, 
Massachusetts.  As  leader  of  the  Lasell  Com- 
munity Orchestra,  which  he  organized  from 
the  then  defunct  Newton  and  Waltham  or- 
chestras, he  must  rehearse  his  players,  arrange 
their  concerts,  and  conduct  the  orchestra.  He 
has  charge  of  a  church  choir  in  Brockton,  is 
vice-president  of  the  Brockton  Rotary  Club 
of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for  twenty 
years,  still  conducts  a  male  chorus  which  he 
organized  while  a  young  man  in  his  home 
town,  and  in  his  spare  time  conducts  other 
small  and  large  choral  groups  which  request 
his  services.  And  we  never  hear  him  com- 
plaining. 

Inspired  by  his  father  and  two  of  his  uncles, 
who  were  all  professional  musicians,  Mr.  Dun- 
ham decided  early  in  life  to  become  a  musi- 
cian. Upon  graduation  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston,  he 
studied  in  Paris  for  two  summers  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Isidor  Phillip.  He  was  in 
Paris  when  the  first  World  War  broke  out, 
and  though  he  had  planned  to  meet  his 
uncle,  Harry  Dunham,  then  director  of  the 
Orphean  Club  of  Lasell  Seminary,  and  Miss 
Lillie  R.  Potter,  both  of  whom  were  in 
Switzerland,  the  three  were  unable  to  meet. 
One  of  the  things  he  will  never  forget  is  the 
Havre  incident.  It  seems  that  when  the  war 
broke  out,  all  round-trip  tickets  were  can- 
celled, and  the  unfortunate  holders  of  such 
tickets  found  themselves  without  ships.  With 
one  object  in  mind,  namely,  to  leave  Europe 
in  a  hurry,  Mr.  Dunham  booked  passage  on  a 
dirty  little  steamer  which,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, he  might  have  refused  to  board. 
"This,"  he  said  to  himself,  "is  no  time  to  be 
fussy."  Hoping  for  a  safe  and  pleasant  voy- 
age, but  doubting  very  much  that  it  would  be 
either  safe  or  pleasant,  he  settled  himself  on 
the  deck  and  proceeded  to  wait.  Little  did 
he  know  that  to  expect  a  voyage  at  all  had 
been  optimistic!  After  spending  four  un- 
comfortable days  and  four  anxious  nights  on 
the  deck,  Mr.  Dunham  decided  that  he  was 
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going  nowhere  fast.  Rather  than  spend  an- 
other day  on  the  unpromising  ship,  he  left 
Havre  and  went  to  London,  where  he  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  passage  on  a  boat  that 
moved.  Whether  or  not  the  ship  at  Havre 
ever  sailed,  he  does  not  know;  whether  or 
not  it  ever  sailed,  he  cares  less. 

After  he  returned  from  Europe,  Mr.  Dun- 
ham settled  down  to  work  in  earnest.  At  one 
time  he  had  charge  of  four  festivals.  He 
worked  day  and  night  to  rehearse  all  four 
groups,  and  though  it  was  perhaps  the  busiest 
time  of  his  life,  it  was  the  happiest  time  too, 
fos  it  was  then  that  he  met  Claire  Maentz,  a 
dramatic  soprano,  who  later  became  Mrs. 
Dunham.  He  had  been  looking  for  a  soprano 
to  sing  the  title  role  in  Aida  when  he  first 
heard  her  sing.  She  got  the  role  .  .  .  and  Mr. 
Dunham  too. 

In  connection  with  his  position  at  Lasell, 
our  music  director  has  done  two  fine  things- 
he  initiated  the  two  most  enjoyable  musical 
events  of  the  year  which  we  now  take  for 
granted  but  which,  before  his  time,  were  un- 
heard of;  also  for  the  thrill  of  singing  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  annual  Pops 
Concerts,  and  for  the  delightful  concerts  with 
M.I.T.,  we  have  Mr.  Dunham  to  thank. 

But  he  wants  no  thanks.  His  enjoyment 
comes  from  listening  to  youthful  voices  raised 
in  song.  For  when  the  youth  of  a  country 
sings  well  and  loves  music,  that  country  will 
be  a  happy  one. 

Claire  De  Conto 


What  Kind  of  Daughter 
Are  You? 

ACCORDING  to  statistics  and  standards, 
sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  college  girls 
in  the  United  States  are  problem 
children.  Are  you  in  this  offending  group? 
Perhaps  you  are,  and  don't  know  it.  For  this 
reason,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Parents  recently  asked  a  group  of 
leading  psychologists  to  prepare  a  test  which 
any  self-respecting  student  should  force  her- 


self to  take.  We  present  it  here  in  its  simplest 
form  in  hopes  that  it  will  strike  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  heart  of  every  Lasell  girl. 

Simply  answer  the  questions  with  either  Yes 
or  No.  Add  up  the  number  of  yeses  and  noes, 
and  you  will  find  out  what  kind  of  daughter 
you  are  from  the  chart  that  follows  the  ques- 
tions. Here  we  go,  and  don't  forget— be 
honest. 

i— Do  you  ever,  maliciously,  beat  your 
mother  over  the  head  with  a  frying  pan,  tell- 
ing her  it  was  an  accident,  and  that  your  hand 
slipped? 

a— Does  she  believe  you? 

b— Do  you  excuse  yourself  at  all? 

2— Do  you  believe,  now  that  your  parents 
have  served  their  purpose,  e.g.,  producing 
you,  that  they  are  no  longer  necessary  except 
for  the  remittance  of  a  monthly  allowance? 

3— If  you  smoke  do  you  deliberately  blow 
the  smoke  in  your  mother's  face,  nearly 
choking  her  to  death? 

4— Do  you  speak  to  your  parents? 

5— Do  you  make  vulgar  noises  in  front  of 
your  mother's  friends? 

6— Do  you  constantly  take  ten  dollar  bills 
from  your  mother's  pocketbook  without  per- 
mission and  then  blame  it  on  your  little 
brother? 

a— When  you  hear  his  pathetic  howls 
of  denial  do  you  tell  your  parents  he  belongs 
in  a  reform  school? 

b— Were  you  ever  in  a  reform  school? 

7— Do  you  sing  loudly  and  drum  on  the 
table  when  your  mother  is  trying  to  talk 
to  you? 

8— Do  you  constantly  remind  your  parents 
that  they  bore  you? 

9— Are  you  in  the  habit  of  reminding  your 
father  that,  in  the  light  of  your  standards,  he 
is  a  complete  business,  social  and  mental 
failure? 

If  you  have  answered  these  questions  hon- 
estly and  unflinchingly  you  are  now  ready  to 
classify  yourself!  For  a  majority  of  Yes  answers 
consult  the  A  paragraph.  For  a  majority  of 
No  answers  consult  the  B  paragraph.   If  your 
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answers  were  evenly  divided,  you  are  a  sad 
case,  and  no  article  such  as  this  could  possibly 
help  you.  If  you  didn't  answer  any  of  them, 
why  not?  Is  the  test  too  hard?  What's  the 
matter  with  you,  anyway? 
-A- 

So,  you  are  a  Yes  Girl!  Good!  You  are  the 
perfect  daughter.  You  are  considerate,  under- 
standing, and  respectful.  You  are  the  kind  of 
girl  that  every  mother  would  like  her  son  to 
marry.  To  put  it  in  a  nut  shell,  you  are  the 
Old  Folks'  Delight. 

-B- 

You  fiend!  You  wretch!  You  are  fit  only 
for  the  revolutionary's  axe.  It  won't  even  do 
you  any  good  to  consult  a  psychiatrist.  I 
would  suggest  suicide,  and  the  quicker  the 
better.  Nina  Hob  son 


Odd  Bits  From 
Here  and  There 

ALMOST  every  woman  returning  on  the 
crowded  train  from  the  Christmas 
holidays  was  industriously  knitting  on 
some  garment,  and  I  was  no  exception. 

Sitting  very  uncomfortably  on  a  suitcase  in 
the  jammed  aisle,  I  tried  to  outdo  the  next 
knitter  as  I  worked  with  the  nine  tangled  balls 
of  yarn  on  my  pride  and  joy,  my  first  argyle 
sock. 

Every  time  a  conductor  or  passenger  at- 
tempted—and not  without  an  awful  struggle 
—to  push  through  the  aisle  to  the  next  car,  I 
was  disturbed;  so  rather  than  drop  a  stitch, 
or  jumble  my  pattern,  I  tucked  my  knitting  in 
its  box  and  held  it  safely  under  my  arm. 

As  a  conductor,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
hundredth  in  two  minutes,  fought  his  way 
down  the  aisle,  I  noticed  that  around  his  ankle 
was  caught  a  piece  of  yarn,  which  lengthened 
and  lengthened  as  he  progressed. 

Thinking  what  a  good  joke  this  was,  and 
how  furious  some  poor  person  would  be  when 
she  found  her  yarn  wound  in  and  out  of  lug- 
gage and  chairs,  I  had  a  great  laugh.  But  as 
the   old   saying   goes,    "He  who   laughs   last 


laughs  best."  Everyone  else  had  the  hearty 
laugh.  The  owner  discovered  her  yarn,  was 
furious,  terribly  furious.  You've  guessed— it 
was  my  yarn. 

Audrey  Herrmann 
********** 

Green  water  gushed  and  gurgled  out  of 
the  tap,  splashed  and  sprayed  as  it  hit  the 
plug  chain,  and  then  advanced  with  a  steady 
flow  to  the  farther  end  of  the  bathtub.  Clouds 
of  steam  arose  from  the  water.  As  I  looked 
into  the  floor  length  mirror  I  saw  my  reflection 
grow  hazy,  and  then  become  completely 
obliterated.  Jagannatha  stared  down  at  me 
from  the  shelf  over  the  wash  basin,  with  the 
sage  expression  that  only  cats  have  the  right  to 
assume.  Selfconsciously  I  plunked  my  foot 
into  the  water.  Only  because  of  the  alacrity 
of  my  unconscious  reflexes,  did  I  jerk  it  out 
before  it  was  completely  scalded.  "I  told  you 
so,"  jeered  Jagannatha's  unsympathetic  yellow 
eyes.  "We  cats  know  how  to  take  baths  the 
right  way,"  and  she  lapped  her  scrumptiously 
clean  forefoot,  and  lay  down.  Once  again  I 
braved  the  bubbling  brine— this  time  counting 
ten  before  I  withdrew  my  foot,  scarlet  and 
dripping.  "Stop  staring  at  me,  you  dumb  old 
cat!  I'll  show  you  I'm  no  sissy!"  Then  I, 
Ann  Streeter,  martyr  and  champion  of  the 
species  homo,  more  or  less  sapiens,  melted  into 
the  Saturday  night  cauldron  of  purification. 
"I'm  in,  Jagannatha,  I'm  in!"  But  Jagannatha 
was  already  asleep. 

D.  Anne  Streeter 

********** 

"Only  a  coke  can  save  me  now,"  groaned 
Marge  in  desperation  as  she  tucked  her  violin 
case  under  her  arm.  We  had  been  practicing 
steadily  for  five  hours  to  achieve  that  certain 
finesse  which  we  had  been  told  was  so  neces- 
sary to  a  successful  concert.  Never  had  free- 
dom seemed  so  gratifying  as  when  we  stepped 
forth  from  that  dark  and  gloomy  hall,  and 
headed  for  the  nearest  drug  store.  We  had 
no  more  than  stumbled  wearily  through  the 
door  when  Margie,  her  face  all  alight,  grabbed 
my  arm  and  cried,  "Look,  Pat,  there's  Tom! 
I  haven't  seen  him  in  years!"     My  eyes  fol- 
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lowed  hers  to  the  counter  where  a  rather  corpu- 
lent person  sat,  with  his  back  toward  us, 
munching  a  fat  hamburger.  Leaving  me  in  a 
daze  she  dashed  excitedly  up  to  him,  threw 
her  arms  around  his  neck  as  only  Margie 
would,  and  said,  "Gee,  Tom  it's  good  to  .  .  . 
to  .  .  .  oh,  excuse  me.  I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  thought  .  .  . 
Oh,  Pat,  it's  going  to  take  more  than  a  coke 

to  save  me  this  time!"  _,  .  , 

Claire  Lothrop 

********** 

It  was  a  rainy  September  afternoon,  but 
despite  the  weather,  the  allure  of  Jane's  and 
that  after-school  coke  was  cause  enough  for 
us  to  don  our  reversibles  and  rubbers.  (It 
was  before  the  time  of  boots).  After  our  re- 
freshments, we  began  plodding  back  to  Wood- 
land, using  all  our  newly-gained  pep  to  buck 
the  terrific  wind.  A  loud  sizzling  noise  halted 
us.  Someone  yelled,  "Watch  out!"  We  didn't 
watch,  however;  we  ran  and  ran,  then  turned 
around  just  in  time  to  behold  some  twigs  sub- 
stituting perfectly  at  our  electrocution. 

The  close  call  stunned  us,  and  for  a  moment 
we  just  stood  watching  the  wind  chew  at  the 
telephone  wires.  As  each  broke,  it  hissed  and 
flared  as  sparklers  do  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
With  the  return  of  normal  heartbeat  came 
common  sense.  We  decided  Woodland  would 
be  a  drier  place,  and  certainly  a  safer  place  as 
we  found  out  later  it  was— for  without  knowing 
it,  we  had  been  out  in  the  great  hurricane. 

Betty  Gorton 
********** 

Deep,  soft  haze  lay  everywhere.  I  could  not 
perceive  where  I  was,  or  what  was  happening, 
or  what  I  heard. 

Was  someone  slowly  searching  his  way  out 
of  a  dark,  unfathomable  forest,  crunching 
steadily  over  Autumn  leaves.  Someone  seemed 
to  be  approaching  quietly  yet  certainly  not 
quite  knowing  his  course,  but  never  doubting 
what  lay  ahead.  Or  was  it  the  hushed  rumble 
of  a  fast-moving,  showering  water  fall  that  I 
strained  my  ears  to  hear? 

I  hardly  saw  the  stranger  who  gently  shook 
my    shoulder,    then    clasped    my    hand    and 


patiently,  calmly,  drew  me  out  of  the  mystical 
into  reality. 

Did  someone  say  "It's  all  over— she'll  come 
through"? 

I  felt  as  though  I  had  climbed  painstakingly 
over  a  sharp  stone  cliff  and  lay  tired  but  con- 
tented on  the  cool  green  moss  of  the  cliff  top. 

The  operation  had  been  successful. 

Jean  Nutt 

********** 

I  recall  a  somewhat  amusing  incident  which 
happened  when  I  was  a  small  child.  One  day 
the  doorbell  rang,  and  when  I  went  to  answer 
it,  I  was  confronted  by  a  man  who  asked  me 
if  Mother  was  at  home.  When  I  replied  that 
she  was,  he  asked  to  speak  with  her.  After  I 
had  called  Mother,  I  remained  in  another 
room  while  she  went  to  the  door.  When  she 
returned  she  asked  me  if  the  man  had  not  said 
anything  to  me. 

"Why,  yes,"  I  replied,  "He  said  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  you.    Why?" 

"Well,"  she  replied  with  a  smile,  "he  didn't 
say  a  thing  to  me.  He  merely  handed  me  a 
card  which  read,  'I  am  deaf  and  dumb. 
Won't  you  please  contribute  a  little,  that  I  may 
eat  and  find  a  place  to  sleep?'  "  Mary  Hoyle 
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SENIOR  CLASS  PRESIDENT 

Barbara  Edwards,  who  was  born  in  Linch- 
field,  Connecticut,  lives  in  Bristol,  Connecti- 
cut. 

As  a  senior  at  the  Bristol  High  School  Bar- 
bara was  secretary  of  her  class.  During  her 
high  school  career  she  was  a  member  of  the 
French  Club,  the  Debating  Club,  the  Student 
Cabinet,  the  International  Relations  Club, 
and  served  on  the  staff  of  the  school  year 
book.  At  the  time  of  her  high  school  gradu- 
ation she  was  voted  the  most  popular  girl  in 
the  senior  class. 

At  Lasell,  where  she  is  known  to  her  class- 
mates as  "Edzy",  Barbara  is  President  of  the 
Senior  Class,  of  Gardner  House,  and  of  the 
Social  Service  Committee.  She  is  now  taking 
the  Liberal  Arts  course.  She  expects  to  take 
up  Secretarial  work  at  the  Katherine  Gibbs 
School  of  Secretarial  Training. 

She  informs  us  that  she  has  a  great  many 
interests,  but  that  she  is  especially  fond  of 
reading,  knitting,  and  playing  bridge. 


JUNIOR  CLASS  PRESIDENT 
Jean  Nutt  was  born  at  Roosevelt  Field  in 
Mineola,  Long  Island.  She  now  lives  with  her 
family  in  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  but 
spends  as  much  time  as  possible  at  the  new 
house  which  her  family  has  built  at  Racing 
Beach,  in  Falmouth,  on  the  Cape,  Jean's 
father,  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Nutt,  Vice-President  of 
the  Wright  Aeronautical  Company  of  Pater- 
son,  New  Jersey,  designed  the  house,  and  Jean 
decorated  it. 

Before  coming  to  Lasell,  Jean  attended 
College  High  School,  and  Rogers  Hall  in 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  where  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senior  Prom  Committee,  the  Glee 
Club,  and  the  Voice  Recital  group.  During 
her  year  there  she  was  on  the  Honor  Roll 
as  one  of  the  six  girls  to  carry  an  average  of 
85%  and  above  throughout  the  entire  year. 
She  also  received  the  Olive  Sewall  Parsons 
Honor  for  highest  standing  in  the  General 
course. 

Jean,  who  lives  at  Woodland,  is  taking  the 
secretarial  and  interior  decorating  courses. 


Jimmie  Hickman 


Jimmie  Hickman 
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SISTERS  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS 


Marjorie  L.  Allyn 
Lura  M.  Anderson 
Dorothy  T.  Annino 

Patricia  E.  Annis 

Darthia  P.  Bernheim 
ratricia  R.  JbixDy 
K..  Virginia  Carter 
Mary  C.  Comaris 
Norma  G.  DeStefano 
Clara  C.  Di  i  ullio 
Helen  D.  Elion 
Gloria  C.  Ermilio 
Elaine  R.  Evans 
Marguerite  Gately 
Virginia  L.  Gibson 
Jeanne  M.  Gullett 
Charlotte  A.  Hall 
Nancy  L.  Hayes 
Barbara  M.  Hayton 
Marion  L.  Hersey 
Tevis  G.  Huber 
Elizabeth  B.  Hutchison 
Gene  E.  Irish 
Joan  C.  Locke 
Elizabeth  K.  Magee 
Eleanor  Millard 
Nathalie  A.  Monge 

Claire  R.  Nolan 

Geraldine  F.  Nye 
E.  Muriel  O'Connor 
Mary  A.  O'Neil 
Florence  Pechilis 
Marjorie  E.  Ray 
Elaine  R.  Robins 
Harriet  Smillie 
Ruth  B.  Tillotson 

Carol  C.  Wadhams 

C.  Ann  Webb 

Jean  R.  Zimmermann 


Elizabeth  Allyn  '40 

Betty  H.  Anderson  '36 

Katharine  E.  Annino  '41 
5  Sarajenny  Annis  '39,  and 
I  Jeannetta  Annis  '40 

Elizabeth  C.  Bernheim  '38 

Geraldine  Bixby  '41 

Catherine  E.  Carter  '3g-'40 

Helen  C.  Coniaris  '39 

Nicoletta  DeStefano  's'j-'s'j 

Pauline  A.  DiTullio  '40 

Marcia  E.  Elion  '4o-'4i 

Rosemary  A.  Ermilio  '41 

Florence  C.  Evans  '40 

Virginia  Gately  '37 

Bette  M.  Gibson  '38-'40 

Mary  Ann  Gullett  '40 

Virginia  Hall  Theurer  '36 

Virginia  Hayes  Baird  '26-'28 

Janet  E.  Hayton  '40 

Barbara  Hersey  Moore  '37 

Eltress  F.  Huber  '36-'38 

Jane  J.  Hutchison  '40 

Mary  E.  Irish  '38 

Anne  M.  Locke  *40-'4i 

Gladys  H.  Magee  '36-'38 

Marjorie  Millard  '40 

Anita  B.  Monge  '41 
^Margaret  M.  Nolan  '3i-'35,  and 
(Catherine  Nolan  '33-'37 

Miriam  E.  Nye  '38 

Mary  C.  O'Connor  '39 

Amy  O'Neil,  '4i-'42 

Laura  Pechilis  '41 

Muriel  Ray  Hunt  '36 

Shirley  A.  Robins  '39 

Phyllis  E.  Smillie  '39 

Meredith  Tillotson  Richardson  '37 
(  H.  Faye  Wadhams  '38,  and 
\  Lois  Wadhams  Anderson  '38 

M.  Virginia  Webb  '37 

Natalie  R.  Zimmermann  '41 


Mary  P.  Bottomley 
Jean  P.  Dewar 
Elizabeth  H.  Gorton 
Nancy  N.  Gorton 
Eloise  J.  Moffett 
Judith  I.  Morrison 
Jean  H.  Quinn 
Anita  D.  Scott 
Shirley  V.  Wolcott 
Virginia  Wolfe 


DAUGHTERS  OF  FORMER  LASELL  GIRLS 

Marion  Hale  Bottomley  '10 
Emma  Perley  Dewar  'ig-'20 
Laura  Hale  Gorton  '16 
Laura  Hale  Gorton  '16 
Carita  Palmer  Moffett  '14-' 15 
Julia  Ellie  Morrison  'i3-'i4 
Rachel  Houston  Quinn  '17 
Anita  Hotchkiss  Scott  '18 
Marion  Griffin  Wolcott  '16 
Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  '19 
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Eloise  J.  Moffett 


GRANDDAUGHTERS 

Agnes  Aldrich  Palmer  'gi-'92 

SISTERS  AT  LASELL 

Fay  and  Priscilla  Chapin 
Barbara  and  Ruth  Dungan 
Bernadette  and  Kathleen  Finn 
Elizabeth  and  Nancy  Gorton 
Madeleine  and  Shirley  McDuff 
Norma  Jeanne  and  Patricia  Rogers 
Alice  and  Harriet  Sears 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  BY  STATES  AND  COUNTRIES 


Massachusetts 262 

New  York  74 

Connecticut    48 

New  Jersey  37 

Vermont    15 

Maine    12 

New  Hampshire    12 

Rhode  Island 12 

Pennsylvania    11 

Ohio 10 

Illinois  3 

Michigan 4 

Maryland    2 

West  Virginia    2 


Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida     

Indiana    

Iowa 

Louisiana    

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Virginia 

Chile 

China 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico   
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PERSONALS 


LILLIE  R.  POTTER,   '80 

Dean  Emeritus 

Lasell's  Call  to  the  Colors 

We  are  privileged  in  sharing  with  you  our 
beloved  Mrs.  Winslow's  patriotic  message, 
truly  a  poem  in  prose,  given  to  the  Alumnae 
on  the  occasion  of  their  recent  Midwinter 
Reunion.    She  questions: 

"I  was  wondering  what  I  could  say  to  you 
in  just  a  few  words.  I  looked  out  my  window 
toward  Bragdon  on  the  hill  where  it  has 
stood  for  ninety  years  and  more;  then  looking 
higher  through  the  bare  branches,  I  saw,  wav- 
ing against  a  gray  sky,  our  flag,  the  stars  and 
stripes.  And  I  had  my  message  for  you:  'Our 
flag  is  flying  at  Lasell.'  It  is  flying  over  the 
girls  at  their  regular  work  and  play,  as  well  as 
in  the  many  activities  which  wartime  brings. 
It  is  flying  not  only  for  the  girls  now  within 
Lasell's  walls  but  for  you  who  were  here  in 
the  past,  and  whose  work  and  influence  now 
in  the  outside  world  are  such  an  important 
part  of  the  abiding  and  fighting  strength  of 
Lasell. 

"Yes,  dear  Lasell  daughters,  our  flag,  your 
flag,  the  flag  of  all  of  us  is  flying  at  Lasell." 


Wedding  3 

Janice  Elizabeth  Kenney  and  Ensign  Stanton 
Morgan  Amesbury,  U.S.N.R.,  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  March  21,  1942.  Ensign  Ames- 
bury  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
R.  Amesbury  (Jane  Ford,  'oi-'o3),  and 
brother  of  Virginia  Amesbury,  '38. 

Miss 'Eleanor  B.  Paddock,  of  the  Lasell  Fac- 
ulty, and  Mr.  Robert  Spence  Alexander, 
at  Melrose,  Massachusetts,  April  4,  1942. 

Constance  V.  Campbell  and  Mr.  James  New- 
begin  Worcester,  Jr.,  at  Miami  Beach, 
Florida,  March  7,  1942.  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  Mildred  Goodall  Campbell, 
'10,  and  niece  of  Lela  Goodall  Thorn- 
burg,  '08. 

Louise  Furbush  Prout,  '20,  and  Mr.  Paul  M. 
Herbert  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1941. 

Florence  Archibald  Balfe,  '22,  and  Mr. 
George  Booth  Stanly  at  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  August  8,  1941. 

Florence  Longcope,  '2i-'22,  and  Mr.  Malcolm 
D.  Malcomson  at  New  York  City,  March 
26,  1942. 

Natalie  Albury  Dowswell,  '22-'23,  and  Mr. 
Leslie  Alfred  Boswell  at  Boerne,  Texas, 
December  30,   1941. 

Harriet  W.  Harvey,  '25,  and  Mr.  Leslie  El- 
wood  Loveridge  at  Woodbury,  Connecti- 
cut, January  24,  1942. 

Dorothy  Tiffany,  W.P.  '28-'28,  and  1st  Lieut. 
Stephen  R.  Cochrane,  U.S.M.C,  at  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  January  3,  1942.  The 
bride's  sister,  Julia  Tiffany  Brand,  '29, 
was  matron  of  honor. 

Phyllis  Sherwell  Clarheson,  '31,  and  Mr.  Har- 
old Barty  at  Albany,  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1940. 

Helen  Champane,  '32,  and  Mr.  Paul  Wagner 
Trook  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
August  9,  1941. 

Helen  L.  Dermon,  '3i-'32,  and  Ensign  Philip 
Carlyle  Mertz,  U.S.N. R.,  at  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  April  18,  1942.  Barbara 
Turner  Dermon,  '3g-'40,  was  an  attend- 
ant for  her  sister-in-law. 
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Ruth  Blaisdell,  '35,  and  Sgt.  Frank  C.  Berry 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  April  9,  1942. 

Caroline  Smith,  '35,  and  Mr.  Karl  Perley 
Goodwin  at  Hyannis,  Massachusetts, 
March  14,  1942.  Dorothy  Ell,  '36,  was  a 
bridesmaid. 

Virginia  Manness,  *33'35»  and  Mr.  Hans 
Oberhammer  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  Janu- 
ary 15,  1942.  The  bride  is  the  daughter 
of  Elizabeth  Linn  Manness,  '13,  and  sis- 
ter of  Ruth  H.  Manness,  '36-'37. 

Betty  H.  Anderson,  '36,  and  Lieut.  John 
Douglas  Hayes  at  Bronxville,  New  York, 
February  3,  1942.  Lura  Anderson,  '42, 
was  a  bridesmaid  for  her  sister. 

Phyllis  Gunn,  '36,  and  Ensign  Arthur  Cecil 
Rodgers,  U.S.N.R.,  at  Turners  Falls, 
Massachusetts,  April  4,  1942. 

Ruth  F.  Murphy,  '36,  and  Lieut.  Francis 
Gerard  Kenefick  at  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, March  21,  1942. 

Audrey  E.  Smith,  '36,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Rob- 
ert Henderson  at  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
April  18,  1942. 

Margaret  Mendenhall,  '35-'36,  and  Mr.  James 
Arthur  Smith  at  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland, 
April  10,  1942. 

Anne  I.  Campbell,  Jan.-June  '36,  and  Mr. 
James  Gordon  Terrill  at  Auburndale, 
Massachusetts,  June  28,  1941. 

Flora  Chicos,  '37,  and  Mr.  Paul  Theodore  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  October  6,  1940. 

Meredith  R.  Johnson,  '37,  Mr.  James  Barnard 
French,  Jr.,  at  Brockton,  Massachusetts, 
March  28,  1942.  Edythe  Cummings,  '37, 
was  maid  of  honor. 

Louise  H.  Tardivcl,  '37,  and  Ensign  Charles 
Albert  Higgins,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.,  at  Auburn- 
dale,  Massachusetts,  April  8,  1942. 

Louise  Kingsbury,  '35-'37,  and  Mr.  Maxi- 
milian Schweinshaut,  Jr.,  at  New  York 
City,  March  14,  1942. 

Anne  Tipton,  '35-'37,  and  Capt.  Carroll  Han- 
ley  Gardner,  Jr.,  at  Newtonville,  Massa- 
chusetts, April  11,  1942.  Edythe  Cum- 
mings, '37,  was  maid  of  honor. 

Jane  C.  Black,  Jan.-June  '37,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Lynde,  Jr.,  at  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
January  31,   1942. 


Virginia  P.  Bosworth,  '38,  and  Mr.  Dwight  L. 
Nutting  at  Florence,  Massachusetts,  No- 
vember 16,  1940. 

Barbara  Jeppesen,  '38,  and  Mr.  Harold  Fran- 
cis Thomann  at  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, May  10,  1941.  Frances  D.  Stephan, 
'38,  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Elysebeth  Lloyd,  '38,  and  Ensign  Carl  Fowler 
Fritch  Jr.,  March  7,  1942. 

Alice  K.  Lockwood,  '38,  and  Mr.  John  Leach, 
Jr.,  November  22,   1941. 

Elizabeth  B.  McCausland,  '38,  and  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Wilkie  Jewell  at  Arlington,  Massa- 
chusetts, February  26,  1942. 

Dorothy  W.  Schwarz,  '38,  and  Mi*.  Eric  Har- 
old Foster  at  Warwick,  Bermuda,  June  7, 
1941. 

Hilda  M.  Stickles,  '38,  and  Mr.  Melvin  Boh- 
mann  Bonner  at  Hudson,  New  York, 
August  24,  1940. 

June  Conklin,  '37-'38,  and  Mr.  Merritt  Wins- 
low  Hilton  at  East  Hampton,  Connecti- 
cut, June  21,  1941.  The  bride's  twin 
sister,  Ruth  Conklin  Murch,  '39,  was 
maid  of  honor,  and  Persis  Bevin  Bacon, 
'37-'38,  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Carola  Dutton,  '37-'38,  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Charles  Kortlander  at  Mamaroneck,  New 
York,  July  3,  1941. 

Peggy  Pierson,  '37-'38,  and  Lieut  Benjamin 
Gerber  Wade  at  Mount  Vernon,  New 
York,  November  25,  1938. 

Carolyn  Barron,  '39,  and  Mr.  Anton  McKin- 
ley  Nelson  at  Bethany,  Connecticut, 
November  24,  1941. 

Anne  J.  Brooks,  '39,  and  Mr.  William  Paul 
Willis,  Jr.,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1940. 

Helen  Coniaris,  '39,  and  Corp.  Robert  Ed- 
ward McGinnis,  U.S.A.,  at  Milford, 
Massachusetts,  February  14,   1942. 

Ruth  E.  Conklin,  '39,  and  Mr.  Charles  Stan- 
ley Murch  at  Easthampton,  Connecticut, 
April  4,  1942.  The  bride's  sister,  June 
Conklin  Hilton,  '37-'38,  was  matron  of 
honor  and  only  attendant.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  at  the  home  of  Alice 
Bevin  Leewitz,  '13-' 14. 

Jean  A.  Ettershank,  '39,  and  Mr.  Donald   J. 
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Brosius  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  April 
11,  1942.  Dorothy  L.  Corneal,  '39,  was 
a  bridesmaid  for  her  classmate. 

Jean  R.  Michael,  '39,  and  Lieut.  Clinton  A. 
Petersen  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
May  2,  1942. 

Ellen  E.  O'Connell,  '39,  and  Mr.  John  J. 
Smith  at  West  Newton  Massachusetts, 
February  14,  1942. 

June  Peterson,  '39,  and  Mr.  James  Alvah 
Blanchard,  2nd,  at  Fitzwilliam,  New 
Hampshire,  February  26,  1942. 

Virgie  Pfeifjer,  '39,  and  Lieut.  Robert  Mayes 
Irvine,  U.S.A.,  at  Framingham,  Massa- 
chusetts, April  ii,  1942.  Betty  Pfeiffer, 
'41,  was  maid  of  honor  for  her  sister. 

Cora  Pratt,  '39,  and  Ensign  G.  Forrest  Gil- 
lett,  U.S.N.R.,  at  Far  Rockaway,  New 
York,  March  8,  1942.  Shirley  Wood,  '39, 
and  Mary  Jean  Schultz,  '39,  were  brides- 
maids. 

Jeanette  E.  Russell,  '39,  and  Mr.  O.  Jene 
Blank  at  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  June  22, 
1941. 

Florence  Smith,  '39,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Milton 
Kenney  at  Oriskany,  New  York,  April 
19,  1941. 

R.  Allison  Starr,  '39,  and  Ensign  Harold 
Glenn  Elrod,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.,  at  Littleton, 
Massachusetts,  March  28,  1942. 

G.  Arline  Austin,  '40,  and  Mr.  James  Nolan 
at  Danbury,  Connecticut,  February  21, 
1942.  Barbara  Mayhew,  '40,  and  Miriam 
Cross,  '40,  were  bridesmaids. 

Marguerite  M.  Bird,  '40,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Thursland,  February  14,  1942. 

Janet  Clark,  '40,  and  Mr.  William  Alfred 
Roberts  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  De- 
cember 11,   1941. 

Dorothy  Cooke,  '40,  and  Sgt.  Neale  MacDon- 
ald  Leary  at  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
February  17,   1942. 

Delpha  A.  Corazza,  '40,  and  Mr.  Hector  Mar- 
chetti  at  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  April 
19,  1942. 

A  dele  Friedstein,  '40,  and  Mr.  James  Lewis 
Schaye  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1942.  The  bride's  sister,  Estelle, 
'40,  was  her  only  attendant. 


Jean  MacNeish,  '40,  and  Mr.  David  Arnold 
Bruck  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  May 
31,  1941. 

Mary  M.  McGrath,  '40,  and  Lieut.  John  Her- 
bert Linnenberg,  U.S.A.,  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  April  10,  1942.  Betty  McGrath, 
'41,  was  her  sister's  only  attendant. 

Amoxet  A.  Van  Deuscn,  '38-'40,  and  Mr.  Jack 
H.  Butlin  at  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 
The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Grace  Alex- 
ander Van  Deusen,  '12. 

Virginia  M.  Dostal,  '3g-'4o,  and  Mr.  I.  Henry 
Easterbrooks  at  Ludlow,  Massachusetts, 
April  13,  1942.  Lucille  Wielandt,  '41, 
was  a  bridesmaid. 

Elizabeth  Pattee,  '3g-'40,  and  Mr.  Raymond 
Lloyd  Merrill  at  Goffstown,  New  Hamp- 
shire, March  15,  1942. 

Jane  L.  Schaffner,  '39-' 40,  and  Mr.  George 
Robert  Zesinger  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
March  12,   1942. 

Dorothy  Donaldson,  '41,  and  2nd  Lieut.  Wil- 
liam F.  Morris,  Jr.,  Q.M.R.,  U.S.A.,  at 
West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  April  11, 
1942. 

Evelyn  M.  Endresen,  '41,  and  Ensign  Bruce 
Buckner  Allen,  U.S.N.R.,  at  Newton 
Highlands,  Massachusetts,  May  1,  1942. 

Doris  Wanless,  '41  and  Mr.  Robert  Lewis  Sta- 
cey  at  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  May  2, 
1942. 

Virginia  Whalen,  '41,  and  Mr.  Raymond 
Guthrie  Petrie  at  Attleboro,  Massachu- 
setts, February  14,  1942.  Madeline  Vivian, 
'41,  was  maid  of  honor. 

June  M.  Conkwright,  '4o-'4i,  and  Mr.  Marvin 
Concklin  Stephens  at  Scarsdale,  New 
York,  April  11,  1942. 

Margaret  E.  Gammons,  '40-'4i  and  Dr.  Willy 
John  Feuerlein  at  West  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts, April  11,  1942. 

Marion  Waterhouse,  '40-Jan.  '42,  and  Lieut. 
Herbert  William  Scott,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A., 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  March  14,  1942. 

Engaged 

Miss  Eleanor  Bradford,  R.N.,  of  the  Lasell 
nursing  staff,  to  Mr.  Robert  Franklin  Esta- 
brook;  Miss  Blanche  E.  Curtis,  of  the  Lasell 
Faculty,    to   Lieut.   Andrew  Arnold    Kasper, 
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U.S.N.R.;  Margaret  M.  Walsh,  '33-'34,  to 
Lieut.  Edward  Fallon;  Mary  E.  Upham,  '35, 
to  Sgt.  James  Alva  Chadwick;  Irma  E.  Wal- 
den,  '35-'36,  to  Lieut  Donald  M.  Badgley; 
Alice  J.  Dohoney,  '37,  to  Dr.  Thomas  P. 
White;  June  M.  Rogers,  '37,  to  Mr.  Richard 
Lay  Granger;  M.  Louise  Turner,  's^'ST'  t0 
Mr.  John  Weber  Ross;  Elizabeth  F.  Leland, 
'38,  to  Pvt.  Gordon  Charter  Kibbe,  U.S.A.; 
Eva  Lowry,  '38,  to  Mr.  Edward  Francis  Skin- 
ner; Elaine  E.  Meiklem,  '38,  to  Lieut.  Wayne 
Whitney  Sargent;  Susan  Cunningham,  '39,  to 
Mr.  Ben  Woodruff;  Marie  L.  Dunston,  '39,  to 
Pvt.  Donald  LeRoy  Murray,  U.S.A.;  Jane 
Fales,  '39,  to  Mr.  George  L.  Miner;  Frances 
A.  Haley,  '39,  to  Mr.  Warren  Cody  Scott; 
Carolyn  F.  Shutter,  '39,  to  Mr.  William  Ar- 
thur Stinson;  Belle  Swainson,  '39,  to  Mr. 
Richard  E.  Howe;  Avis  Higgiston,  '37-39,  to 
Cadet  Daniel  Charles  Collins,  Jr.,  U.S.A.; 
Olive  W.  Gallupe,  '40,  to  Midshipman  Ray 
Greene  Huling,  U.S.N.R.;  Helen  J.  Cocoris, 
'38-'40,  to  Mr.  John  Shea;  Marguerite  Agar, 
'39-'40,  to  Mr.  Bradford  Baker;  Katharine 
Annino,  '41,  to  Mr.  Francis  A.  DAndraia, 
U.S.A.;  Natalie  J.  Ashton,  '41,  to  Mr.  Jackson 
Edmund  Blake;  Louise  Lorion,  '41,  to  Corp. 
Henry  W.  DeVries,  U.S.M.C;  Susan  C.  Rails- 
back,  '38-'4i,  to  Mr.  John  Bennett  Riley; 
Winifred  R.  Guarente,  '40-'4i,  to  Lieut.  Dex- 
ter Lishon,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A. 

Harriett  Scott,  '94,  has  recently  presented  to 
Lasell  four  large  group  pictures  of  students 
and  faculty,  dating  back  to  1891,  -92,  -93,  and 
1894,  as  well  as  a  fine  book  of  original  etch- 
ings, the  works  of  four  well  known  European 
artists.  President  Winslow  has  placed  this 
art  treasure  in  the  college  library  to  be  en- 
joyed by  students  of  today  and  coming  clays. 

Mrs.  Gail  Lasell  Remington,  niece  of  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Lasell,  founder  of  our  Junior 
College,  and  her  Auburndale  hostess,  Miss 
Helen  B.  Calder,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  were 
recent  callers  at  the  college.  Mrs.  Remington 
was  especially  interested  in  Bragdon  Hall,  the 
early  residence  of  her  uncle,  and  the  oldest  of 
eighteen  buildings  now  located  on  our  cam- 
pus.    Lasell    appreciated    the   interest   shown 


by  these  distinguished  visitors  who  were  im- 
pressed by  the  unusual  growth  of  the  college 
and  its  unique  educational  program. 

Not  frequently  enough  does  Lasell  receive 
news  direct  from  Texas.  This  letter  from 
Amy  Vickery  Bright,  'o2-'o4,  is  most  wel- 
come.   She  writes  to  Dr.  Winslow: 

"Through  the  years  I  have  enjoyed  receiv- 
ing news  from  Lasell,  but  it  now  seems  a 
long  time  since  I  have  had  word  from  there. 
Strange  how  this  war-torn  world  finds  many  of 
us  holding  fast— more  than  ever— to  the  past. 

"This  winter  my  daughter  and  son-in-law 
have  been  living  in  New  York,  t  where  Dr. 
Sharpe  is  stationed  at  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hos- 
pital on  Staten  Island.  Margie  has  suggested 
that  she  and  I  drive  up  to  New  England  this 
summer,  so  I  feel  sure  we  shall  be  in  your 
neighborhood  soon. 

"I  believe  I  told  you,  when  you  were  in 
Texas  a  few  years  ago,  that  I  was  connected 
with  the  public  schools.  My  work  has  in- 
creased with  each  year,  bringing  with  it  added 
responsibility,  and  now  it  has  reached  a  stage 
where  it  is  too  taxing,  physically.  A  clerk- 
ship entails  more  than  office  detail  work. 

"For  several  years  my  daughter  has  tried 
to  persuade  me  to  give  up  this  work  and  make 
my  home  with  her,  but  up  to  this  time  I 
have  insisted  it  was  better  for  me  to  maintain 
a  little  place  of  my  own,  spending  only 
summers  with  my  children.  With  some  reluc- 
tance I  have  finally  decided  to  resign  my 
position  this  June,  and  I  have  a  feeling  that 
when  the  summer  is  over  I  shall  be  ready  and 
eager  to  resume  some  kind  of  routine  work. 

"Would  so  much  like  to  have  some  news  of 
you  and  Mrs.  Wi?islow  and  of  your  interest- 
ing school  family.  Kindest  regards,  Amy 
Vickery  Bright." 

The  entire  college  grieves  deeply  with  and 
for  Mrs.  Statira  P.  McDonald  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Gwendolyn  McDonald  Black,  'i8-'28,  in 
the  loss  of  Gwendolyn's  eldest  son,  Frank 
Bunting  Black,  II,  who  died  April  2nd,  in  his 
seventh  year.  The  two  little  brothers,  Frank 
and  Laurence,  evidently  ran  onto  a  railway 
bridge  which  spans  a  creek  and  were  struck 
by  the  locomotive  of  an  extra  freight  train. 
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One  was  saved;  the  other,  taken.  Their 
father,  Major  J.  Laurence  Black,  is  overseas 
with  a  unit  of  the  Canadian  Army  Corps. 

These  little  boys  visited  Lasell  two  years 
ago  this  June,  and  the  bright  memory  they 
left  of  their  friendliness,  their  liveliness,  and 
good  manners  is  a  delight  to  all  of  us  who 
knew  them. 

Annie  Kendig  Pence,  '80,  is  at  last  recover- 
ing from  a  prolonged  attack  of  arthritis.  This 
is  the  first  serious  illness  she  has  had  in  sixty 
years.   We  rejoice  in  her  convalescence. 

Just  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  winter 
issue  of  the  Leaves  came  this  word  from 
Ruby  Blaisdell  Carter,  '88-'8g,  of  Chicopee 
Falls,  Massachusetts.   She  writes: 

"Word  has  just  reached  me  of  the  death, 
on  January  26,  1942,  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  of  Ada  Marsh,  '87-'89.  Some  of  the 
'girls',  including  Annette  McDonald  Davis, 
'86-'88,  Edith  Hax  Hartwig,  '86-'8g,  and  Rosa 
Best,  '88-'8g,  will  remember  Ada,  and  recall 
her  always  cheerful  smile.  Ada  lived  in 
Lansingburgh,  New  York,  while  a  student  at 
Lasell,  and  later  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Lasell  Club. 

"I  do  thank  you  for  sending  me  the  Leaves. 
It  is  always  welcome,  though  I  now  seldom 
see  any  mention  of  my  contemporaries. 

"My  regards  to  Miss  Potter  and  to  Dr. 
Winslow,  who  was  so  gracious  and  cordial  to 
me  when  I  visited  Lasell  in  1938. 

"With  happy  memories  of  the  past  and  best 
wishes  for  the  future,  Ruby  Blaisdell  Carter." 

Blessings  on  you  Ada  Wood  Peterson, 
'05-' 06,  for  your  generous  words  of  apprecia- 
tion.  Ada  writes  from  New  York  City: 

"I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  much  I  en- 
joyed the  autumn  1941  number  of  the  Leaves. 
I  read  it  through  without  putting  it  down! 
In  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  best  numbers 
in  many  years.  The  short  stories  were  well 
done  and  charming,  and  the  'Souvenir 
d'Auburndale'  such  a  lovely  thing  to  put  in 
our  beloved  Leaves— the  little  print  so  quaint, 
with  the  charm  of  a  bygone  day!  Though 
long  before  my  own  days  at  Lasell  the  old 
print  recalled  to  my  mind  the  wonderful  life 
there,  and  the  dear  faces  of  the  girls  of  1904- 


06.  Everything  in  the  autumn  issue  was  just 
grand!" 

From  Mabel  Taylor  Gannett,  '95,  we  have 
learned  of  the  sudden  passing  of  her  Lasell 
roommate,  Grace  Allen  Clarke,  '95,  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  Grace  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  Lasell  Club, 
and  for  the  past  two  years  had  been  its  treas- 
urer. Lasell  extends  deepest  sympathy  to  her 
sister,  Elizabeth  Allen  Paxton,  Lasell,  '98,  and 
other  members  of  her  family. 

Clara  Nims,  '07,  regrets  that  this  year  she 
must  miss  her  annual  Commencement  visit  at 
Lasell.  Faithful  alumna,  Lasell  will  be  miss- 
ing you.  A  limited  supply  of  rubber  and 
gasoline  may  prevent  others  from  their  antici- 
pated return  to  our  alma  mater,  but  as  a 
graduate  announced  at  the  Midwinter  Re- 
union, "Let  us  take  courage.  We  are  increas- 
ingly grateful  that  we  have  at  the  helm  of  our 
school  ship  such  a  calm  and  efficient  com- 
mander as  President  Winslow." 

Thank  you  dear  Josephine  Chandler  Pierce, 
'96,  for  your  thoughtfulness  in  sending  the 
following  notice.   Josephine  writes: 

"My  little  Alumnae  folder  tells  me  that 
you  are  on  the  Memorial  Committee,  so  I  am 
passing  on  to  you  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  our  class  president,  Blanche  Kelley  Lange, 
'96.  She  had  lived  for  several  years  in  Mexi- 
co, returning  to  this  country  a  short  time  ago 
to  be  near  her  brother  and  his  family  in 
Brooklawn,  New  Jersey.  She  passed  away 
peacefully,  in  her  sleep,  soon  after  Christmas. 

"This  White  Dove  is  still  in  a  wheel  chair. 
Here's  hoping  that  the  new  year  may  bring 
to  you  renewed  health." 

How  one  Lasell  alumna,  Josephine  Wood- 
ward Rand,  '10,  has  been  able  to  give  valu- 
able public  service  while  not  neglecting  the 
paramount  privilege  of  a  homemaker  and 
devoted  parent,  is  shown  in  a  recent  sketch 
in  one  of  the  leading  Boston  journals.  We 
read  this  account  from  the  "Our  Gracious 
Ladies"  column  of  the  Boston  Traveler: 

"One  of  Brookline's  tireless  workers  for 
the  good  of  the  town  is  personable  Mrs.  Leon 
W.  Rand,  chairman  of  Brookline's  Red  Cross 
First  Aid  organization.    Besides  attending  to 
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the  administrative  and  executive  details  she 
teaches  several  classes  daily,  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  unit  is  training  170  First-Aiders 
per  week,  and  hopes  it  will  never  become 
'just  the  fashionable  thing  to  take  up.' 

"Born  in  Kansas,  she  grew  up  in  Colorado, 
and  came  East  for  the  first  time  to  attend 
Lasell  Junior  College,  of  which  she  is  a  gradu- 
ate. Finding  that  New  England  had  an  even 
greater  charm  for  her  than  the  West,  she  has 
lived  here  ever  since.  She  summers  at  the 
family's  summer  home  in  Woodstock,  Ver- 
mont, and  yearns  to  convert  it  into  a  working 
farm,  but  ruefully  admits  it  is  an  ambition 
which  gets  absolutely  no  co-operation  from 
her  family. 

"A  grand  sense  of  humor,  love  of  people, 
and  an  ability  to  assume  responsibility  are  a 
few  of  her  definite  assets.  She  is  vice-chairman 
of  the  Republican  Town  Committee,  chair- 
man of  the  Social  Action  Committee  of  the 
Leyden  Congregational  Church,  vice-regent  of 
the  Hannah  Goddard  D.A.R.  group,  a  board 
member  of  the  Brookline  Taxpayers  Associa- 
tion, and  on  the  corporation  of  Lasell  Junior 
College. 

"Truly  gracious  and  devoted  to  the  service 
of  her  community,  she  is  one  of  the  most 
civic-minded  women  in  the  greater  Boston 
area." 

Ella  Wilson  Comstock's,  '96,  letter  comin- 
gles  sorrow  and  joy.  She  writes  from  her  home 
in  Richmond,  Indiana: 

"I  must  report  the  death  of  my  dear  hus- 
band, Mr.  Paul  Comstock,  on  February  9th 
of  this  year.  Also,  on  behalf  of  my  daughter, 
Kathleen  Comstock  Lavis,  '31,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  her  twin  sons,  Paul  Com- 
stock, and  Timothy  Wilson,  on  March  1st. 
Their  older  brother,  Frederick,  is  two  years 
old. 

"Lasell  loses  by  all  these  boys,  but  Kathleen 
hopes  that  she  may  some  day  send  a  daughter 
to  her  alma  mater." 

Lasell's  sincere  sympathy  to  this  mother 
and  daughter  in  their  bereavement.  Con- 
gratulations to  Kathleen  on  the  birth  of  her 
twin  sons. 

The  many  friends  of  Theodora  Close  Fox, 


'04,  will  be  saddened  to  hear  of  her  passing 
on  April  4th  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  aft- 
er a  brief  illness.  While  at  Lasell,  Theodora 
was  president  of  her  senior  class.  The  college 
extends  sympathy  to  her  family,  and  to  her 
sister,  Lovina  Close  Roberts,  '13-' 14. 

Elizabeth  Robinson  Breed,  'o6-'o7,  has  re- 
cently resigned  her  position  at  Lasell,  and  is 
now  serving  as  hostess  at  the  Whale  Inn, 
Goshen,  Massachusetts.  Her  Lasell  friends 
wish  her  every  success  in  this  new  venture. 

This  brief  announcement  from  Marion 
Hale  Bottomley,  '10,  will  prove  a  sad  surprise 
to  the  Lasell  girls  of  1902-03.  Florence  Grout 
Hale,  wife  of  Mr.  Moseley  Hale,  and  sister- 
in-law  of  Emily  Hale  Barnett,  'o2-'o3,  Marion 
Hale  Bottomley,  '10,  and  Laura  Hale  Gorton, 
'16,  passed  away  early  in  April  at  Baker 
Memorial  Hospital,  Boston.  For  the  past  five 
years  she  had  lived  at  Melbourne  Beach, 
Florida.  Services  were  held  at  the  home  of 
Laura  Hale  Gorton  in  Connecticut. 

Although  she  is  some  distance  from  Lasell, 
even  while  convalescing  Charlotte  Ryder 
Hall's,  '08,  practical  interest  in  her  alma 
mater  is  not  interrupted.  She  speaks  a  good 
word  for  a  possible  next  year's  candidate,  a 
dean's-list  student.  Our  most  welcome  re- 
cruits come  by  enthusiastic  recommendation 
of  some  former  Lasell  student,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  these  volunteer  recruiting  agents 
for  their  service. 

In  April,  Julia  Crafts  Sheridan,  '10,  gave 
a  report  of  a  rather  sorry  winter,  having  spent 
much  of  her  time  with  several  invalids  in  her 
family  circle.  Julia  never  looked  better,  even 
with  all  this  extra  care.  May  your  patients 
entirely  recover  and  you  continue  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  good  health. 

In  the  recent  passing  of  Mrs.  Harriet  G. 
Bunch,  chairman  of  the  Literature  and  Study 
group  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  and  al- 
so organizer  of  the  South  Side  Child  Guidance 
Center,  Chicago  has  lost  a  most  devoted  and 
able  citizen.  Lasell  extends  sympathy  to  her 
family,  especially  to  Alma  Bunch,  '13,  who 
was  a  valuable  assistant  to  her  mother  in  her 
patriotic  service. 

Barbara  Jones  Bates,  '14,  and  her  husband, 
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Mr.  Frederick  E.  Bates,  are  beginning  to  con- 
sider the  best  possible  school  in  which  to 
place  their  college-age  daughter,  and  naturally 
Lasell,  the  mother's  alma  mater,  appeals  to 
her. 

As  to  your  interest  in  the  enrollment  for 
next  year,  Barbara,  the  report  is  optimistic.  It 
compares  favorably  with  former  years  of 
peace.  We  sincerely  hope  to  place  the  name 
of  your  daughter  on  the  1942-43  roster. 

It  is  some  years  since  our  first  and  last 
trans-continental  trip  to  California— a  perfect 
summer,  made  so  largely  by  the  "company 
we  kept",  a  choice  group  of  Lasell  girls, 
among  them  Katherine  Dearborn  Wingate, 
'16.  We  have  a  very  vivid  and  happy  recol- 
lection of  this  intelligent  and  unselfish  tour- 
ist. After  years  of  invalidism  she  has  recently 
passed  away.  Our  tenderest  sympathy  to  her 
husband,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Wingate,  her  family, 
and  classmates. 

From  Mary  Quick  Dean,  '14,  President 
Winslow  recently  received  the  sad  news  of 
the  accidental  death  of  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  S.  Coburn  (Marjorie  Morrison, 
'17).  Raymond,  the  only  son  of  these  devoted 
parents,  was  training  on  the  athletic  field  of 
the  Providence  Country  Day  School  when  he 
was  hit  by  a  baseball.  Lasell  sends  tender 
sympathy  to  the  parents  in  their  great  be- 
reavement. 

A  notable  Lasell  family  reunion  is  to  be 
held  in  June.  This  Commencement  will  find 
the  three  Hale  sisters  of  Connecticut,  Emily, 
'o2-'o3,  Marion,  '10,  and  Laura,  '16,  with  us 
to  witness  the  graduation  of  Marion's  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Bottomley,  and  of  Laura's  daughter, 
Nancy  Gorton.  With  Betty  Gorton,  '43, 
there  will  be  six  members  of  this  loyal  Lasell 
family  with  us.  We  think  this  is  quite  a  rec- 
ord, but  if  there  are  other  contenders  for 
the  honor  we  should  like  to  hear  from  them 

From  the  1921  Class  Notes  of  the  Mount 
Holyoke  College  Alumnae  Qitarterly  we  learn 
that  our  Lenette  Rogers  Atkinson,  Lasell  '17, 
has  made  the  authorized  translation  from  the 
unpublished  French  manuscript  of  "The 
Cytoplasm  of  the  Plant  Cell"  by  Alexandre 
Guillieremond,    Professor    of    Botanv    at    the 


Sorbonne,  Paris.  Lenette  is  a  graduate  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  received  her 
MA.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  majoring  in  botany.  From  1925- 
27  she  was  C.R.B.  Fellow  in  Belgium  where 
she  did  research  in  botany  at  the  University 
of  Louvain.  She  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Xi, 
national  honorary  scientific  fraternity. 

Phyllis  Shoemaker,  '22,  any  one  of  your  dy- 
namic writeups  about  Lasell  will  always  find 
a  welcome  place  in  the  Personals  column. 
The  following  is  the  latest  from  our  ace  re- 
porter: 

"In  the  last  two  issues  of  the  Leaves  your 
Personals  disclosed  the  news  (though  not  un- 
expected from  our  class!)  that  the  '22-ers  were 
already  planning  their  return  to  Lasell  for 
their  '20th.'  This  has  been  emphasized  by  let- 
ters and  calls  from  fellow  members.  I  won- 
der if  you  can  find  room  in  your  widely  read 
column  to  send  out  a  word  to  those  who 
have  already  spoken  from  Illinois,  Indiana, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Maine,  and  Massa- 
chusetts—and to  the  rest  of  the  '22-ers,  even 
those  in  the  hard-to-leave  states  of  Florida 
and  California!  Just  tell  them  that  we,  here 
on  the  home  front,  are  also  making  plans. 
Life  Secretary  Carolyn  Badger  Seybolt  has 
been  unable  to  help  so  far,  but  has  authorized 
Margo  Lovering  Harris  and  me  to  go  ahead. 
Reservations  have  already  been  made  for  our 
luncheon  at  the  Brae  Burn  Country  Club, 
and  Margo  and  I  are  now  working  on  other 
details  which  we  hope  will  make  those  who 
return  feel  that  it  was  'wuth  it'! 

"Speaking  of  '22-ers  reminds  me  of  the  un- 
usual circumstances  under  which  I  met  Elea- 
nor Knight  Bowering  a  short  while  ago.  Tt 
was  at  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Center 
here  in  Boston  where  we  had  appointments 
for  donations.  Eleanor's  enthusiasm  over  the 
purpose  of  this  service  matched  my  own. 
Flere,  with  scarcely  any  effort  and  only  a  few 
minutes  time,  one  can  actually  be  of  help  in 
saving  the  life  of  some  unknown  person  in  a 
distant  besieged  port  at  some  time  which  may 
be  months  from  now.  The  procedure  itself 
is  simple  and  painless,  and  the  Red  Cross 
workers  on  duty  are  so  pleasant  and  so  grate- 
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ful  that  they  leave  one  feeling  quite  'noble'! 
Eleanor  and  I  left  that  day  planning  to  re- 
turn for  our  next  donation  as  soon  as  the 
time  limit  is  up  (about  two  months).  I 
couldn't  help  but  wonder  how  many  other 
'22-ers  and  Lasell  girls  everywhere  were  doing 
the  same  thing,  perhaps  that  very  day,  in  oth- 
er sections  of  the  country. 

"Eleanor  finds  time,  along  with  her  hus- 
band, for  active  defense  work  in  her  com- 
munity, besides  taking  care  of  her  two  lively 
boys  and  playing  the  organ  in  a  nearby 
church.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  her  musically, 
her  husband  sings  in  the  choir  of  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston. 

"Two  other  near  Boston  '22-ers  who  are 
busy  in  war  work  are  Dot  Caldwell  Jordan 
(air  raid  warden)  and  Edrie  Mahaney  Rath- 
burn  (Red  Cross  Motor  Corps).  Edrie's 
graphic  descriptions  (with  gestures  and  side 
remarks)  of  the  intricacies  of  motor  mechanics 
had  Dot  and  me  'convulsed'  one  day  when 
we  were  lunching  at  Edrie's. 

"Knowing  that  I  was  born— and  spent  a 
fairy-tale  childhood— in  the  Philippines,  you 
can  guess  how  the  news  from  that  'war  front' 
has  affected  me.  The  most  recent  news,  how- 
ever, of  the  invasion  of  the  Island  of  Cebu 
where  my  Father  is,  had  my  chin  hitting  a 
new  'low'  for  a  while.  Just  before  the  inva- 
sion and  the  'silencing'  of  the  wireless  sta- 
tion, my  Father  had  managed  to  get  a  cable 
through  to  my  Mother  in  California.  In  it 
he  said,  'Hopeful  and  unwhipped',  so  our 
family  must  take  its  cue  from  that  and  keep 
'chin  up,'  and  in  that  mood  resign  ourselves 
to  waiting,  as  are  thousands  of  others— wait- 
ing and  hoping  that  all  this  will  not  be  in 
vain." 

One  of  the  biggest  and  best  surprises  to 
come  to  us  recently  was  a  note  from  Louise 
Orr  Daniels,  'i8-'23.  We  have  been  wishing 
and  waiting  for  so  many  years  to  hear  from 
this  dear  girl  who  still  signs  herself,  "W.  D.", 
and  feel  moved  to  share  with  her  many  friends 
a  word  or  two  from  her  neighborly  note: 

"Do  you  remember  Bessie  Fuller  Perry,  '02? 
Her  husband,  Dr.  Sherman  Perry  passed  away 
recently.    The   town   is  greatly  shocked  over 


his  death,  for  he  and  Mrs.  Perry  had  always 
been  such  kind  friends  to  all  in  Winchendon. 
We  shall  all  miss  him. 

"My  parents  are  only  a  short  distance  from 
us  and  we  are  fortunate  to  have  them  so  near. 

"Please  remember  me  to  my  Lasell  friends. 
A.  Louise  Orr  Daniels." 

Mary  Godard  Hadley,  '2i-'23,  of  West  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  usually  includes  Lasell  in 
her  itinerary  on  her  occasional  visits  to  Bos- 
ton, and  to  our  joy,  always  reports  at  the 
Personals  Editor's  office.  At  the  time  of  her 
last  call,  this  veritable  "cheerio"  brought  good 
news  from  her  Connecticut  associates,  ac- 
companied by  a  fragrant  offering  of  Connecti- 
cut Valley  posies.  Mary,  Lasell  sends  back  to 
your  association,  her  best  wishes. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  Mary  Cowles 
Reed,  W.P.  '20-'22,  in  the  tragic  death  of  her 
husband,  Captain  Willard  J.  Reed,  Jr.,  in 
Java,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  training 
Dutch  fliers. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific, 
Mary  returned  to  the  United  States,  only  to 
learn  of  her  husband's  death  on  her  arrival 
in  San  Francisco.  She  is  now  engaged  in  war 
work  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mary's  sister,  Virginia,  also  W.P.  '2o-'22, 
author  of  the  best  seller,  Looking  for  Touble, 
is  in  England,  acting  as  assistant  to  United 
States  Ambassador  Winant. 

Madeleine  Roth  White,  '26,  of  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois, writes  that  she  met  Betty  Saxton  Wilson, 
'23-'25,  in  Chicago  recently.  Betty's  husband, 
Mr.  Wasson  J.  Wilson,  is  the  brother  of  Jane 
Wilson  Beckman,  '24-'25- 

Madeleine  also  adds:  "Dorothy  Mathias 
Bates,  '16,  formerly  of  Joliet,  is  living  in 
Peoria  now.  Her  husband,  Mr.  William  O. 
Bates,  is  vice-president  of  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Company." 

Virginia  Amos  Farrington,  '26,  writes  to 
the  Alumnae  Office  from  606  Custis  Road, 
Glenside,  Pennsylvania: 

"Thank  you  for  sending  the  Leaves;  I  en- 
joy each  issue  so  much. 

"I  am  at  this  address  indefinitely  while 
taking  care  of  my  mother  who  has  been  very 
ill.    My  heart  aches  for  the  spring  crew  prac- 
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tice,  fun  at  Bragdon,  my  classmates,  and  all 
my  grand  teachers  there.   Best  wishes,  'Gin.'  " 

Seldom  have  we  received  from  a  "non-com- 
missioned officer"  a  more  complete  and  ap- 
preciated report  than  the  following  from 
Rosanna  McConnell  Wallis,  '27.  Her  letter 
was  mailed  early  in  April  from  Myrtle  Beach, 
South  Carolina: 

"Dear  Personals  Editor:  I  have  been  plan- 
ning to  write  ever  since  I  was  in  Charleston  in 
December.  If  I  remember  correctly,  that  was 
your  native  city.  Thinking  of  Charleston  and 
of  you  made  me  homesick  for  Lasell,  so  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  write  to  you  without 
further  delay. 

"I  read  Rosalie  Brightman  Rosen's,  '27, 
notice  concerning  our  fifteenth  reunion  in 
June.  It  will  be  the  first  one  I  shall  miss,  but 
recent  changes  make  my  attendance  impos- 
sible. 

"Uncle  Sam  called  my  husband,  Mr.  Frank 
J.  Wallis,  Jr.,  into  active  service  a  year  ago. 
He  held  a  reserve  commission  as  Captain  in 
the  Field  Artillery,  so  was  sent  to  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina.  Not  being  able  to  find  a 
suitable  home  in  Fayetteville,  we  came  to  the 
seashore  last  May  for  the  summer  months, 
and  are  still  here. 

"Our  family  is  divided:  my  husband  at 
camp,  our  son  in  school  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
our  two  daughters  and  I  at  Myrtle  Beach.  We 
like  it  here,  and  the  climate  agrees  with  us. 

"I  try  to  keep  busy  so  that  my  heart  won't 
be  too  heavy.  Have  finished  courses  in  First 
Aid,  Nutrition,  and  Home  Nursing.  Two 
nights  a  week  a  company  of  us  goes  to  sew  for 
the  soldiers  at  U.S.O.  headquarters.  That,  to 
me,  is  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  helpful 
things  a  group  of  women  can  do  for  the  boys 
in  camp.  We  sew  tears  in  their  garments, 
stripes  on  their  sleeves,  and  shorten  coats. 
They  are  most  appreciative,  and  usually  one 
or  two  of  them  will  come  to  talk  with  us  in 
the  evening.  They  love  to  talk  of  home  and 
of  their  families  and  friends  there. 

"I  think  of  Lasell  many  times.  So  often 
things  that  were  told  to  us  at  Mission  Circle 
or  on  Sunday  evenings,  come  to  my  mind.  I 
surely  shall  feel  'blue'  at  Commencement 
time,  not  to  be  heading  'Boston  way'." 


Now  that  President  Roosevelt  has  decided 
to  call  women  as  well  as  men  into  service,  why 
not  register  as  volunteers  these  recent  Lasell 
arrivals,  with  the  understanding  that  they  en- 
list under  the  slogan,  "International  Peace." 
Feb.   27,    1942— a  daughter,  Maryanne  Turn- 
bull,    to    Mr.    and    Mrs.    C.    Stewart    Mott 
(Ruth  Rawlings,  '21). 
Mar.  25,  1942— a  son,  Charles  Barton,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  B.  Libby    (Mary  Bar- 
ton, '29). 
July  29,  1941— a  daughter,  Carolyn,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Philip  A.   Cooper    (Joan  R.   Collier, 

»'• 

Mar.  1,  1942— twin  sons,  Paul  Comstock,  and 
Timothy  Wilson,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Lavis  (Kathleen  Comstock,  '31).  They  are 
grandchildren  of  Ella  Wilson  Comstock, 
'96. 

Mar.  5,  1942— a  daughter,  Joan  Barbara,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Krumsieg  (Dorothy 
Taggart,  '32). 

Feb.  13,  1942— a  daughter,  Stephanie,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Verne  Rogers,  Jr.  (Bar- 
bara Erickson,  '33). 

Apr.  8,  1942— a  son,  Albert  Herman,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Holgerson  (Helen 
Schellenberg,  '34). 

Jan.  28,  1942— a  son,  Gardiner  Gibbs,  Jr.,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardiner  G  Greene  (Eleanor 
Gebelein,  '35). 

Apr.  17,  1942— a  daughter,  Judith  Iris,  to 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Stanley  N.  Johnson 
(Barbara  Iris,  '35). 

Feb.  12,  1942— a  son,  David  Ramsay,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  H.  Woodward  (Virginia 
Ramsay,  W.P.  '34-'35). 

Apr.  14,  1942— a  son,  Robert  Bruce,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bruce  Germaine  (Natalie  Hutch- 
ison, '36). 

Apr.  11,  1942— a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Barton, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Craft  (Elizabeth 
Pomeroy,  '36).  She  is  the  granddaughter  of 
Orra  Hammond  Pomeroy,  '12,  and  grand- 
niece  of  Lois  Hammond,  '10-' 13,  and  Sarah 
Hammond,  '16. 

June  29,  1941— a  daughter,  Marianne  West- 
gate,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Benedict  Doran 
(Marjorie  Westgate,  '37). 
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Mar.  1,  1942— a  son,  Frederick  Clarence,  3rd, 

to   Dr.    and    Mrs.    Frederick    C.    Lord,   Jr. 

(Olive  Boynton,  '38). 
Aug.  14,  1941— a  son,  Bruce  William,  to  Mr. 

and    Mrs.    Coleman    F.    Bicknell     (Nancy 

Carruthers,  '38). 
Apr.  12,  1942— a  son,  David  Harrison,  to  Mr. 

and    Mrs.    Frank    L.    Stoughton     (Eleanor 

Skinner,  '38). 
Feb.   11,   1942— a  son,  David  Melvin,  to  Mr. 

and     Mrs.     Melvin     B.     Bonner      (Hilda 

Stickles,  '38). 
Mar.  10,  1942— a  son,  Walter  Bernard,  Jr.,  to 

Lieut,     (j.g.)    and    Mrs.    Walter   B.    Miller 

(Betty  Sue  Smith,  '40). 
Apr.    1,    1942— a  daughter,  Linda,   to  Ensign 

and  Mrs.  Selwyn  H.  Graham    (Terry  Ake- 

son,  '41).    Linda  is  1941's  Class  Baby. 
Feb.  5,  1942— a  son,  Peter  Loring,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Voss    (Ruth  Sweet,  libra- 
rian,  1934-37). 

Marjorie  Maxfield  Smith,  '27,  we  love  to 
picture  you  in  your  Virginia  home  during 
these  fair  spring  days.  You  may  be  sure  of  a 
warm  welcome  when  you  visit  Lasell  this 
June.  Thank  you  for  your  friendly  and  al- 
ways optimistic  message. 

Beatrice  Senter  Kimball,  '27,  writes  in  re- 
ply to  an  inquiry  from  the  Alumnae  Office: 

"Since  our  marriage  in  1940  we  have  lived 
in  various  cities:  Dallas,  Texas;  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco,  California;  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, and  now,  Seattle,  Washington.  Mr.  Kim- 
ball lectures  on  short-cut  formulas  in  mathe- 
matics—a time  saver." 

An  experienced  civil  engineer  once  assured 
me  that  if  you  wish  a  train  to  run  smoothly 
and  safely,  it  should  be  well  freighted.  This 
has  occurred  to  me  frequently  as  I  recall  the 
full  schedules  of  our  successful  Alumnae.  I 
am  recalling  just  now  Evelyn  Ladd  Rublee's, 
'28,  latest  daily  program.     She  writes: 

"My  lively  children  keep  me  busy.  In  addi- 
tion to  home  duties  I  am  giving  every  spare 
moment  to  defense  work,  and  recently  have 
been  elected  president  of  our  Ladies  Aid." 

In  her  postscript  Evelyn  adds:  "Do  you  re- 
member Vera  Studley,  '28?  Her  home  was  in 
Pearl  Harbor.    I  wrote   to  her  shortly  after 


the  great  catastrophe,  but  have  not  heard  a 
word  from  her.  Am  wondering  if  any  reader 
of  the  Leaves  is  in  touch  with  friends  there 
who  could  help  me  locate  my  temporarily- 
lost  classmate.  I  shall  be  deeply  grateful  for 
any  information." 

Katharine  I.  Edwards,  '29,  of  East  Hamp- 
ton, Long  Island,  is  serving  in  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps,  attached  to  the  2nd  General 
Hospital. 

Thelma  Macfarlane  Bates,  '32,  called  for 
just  a  moment  recently.  We  immediately 
handed  her  a  tablet  and  pencil  and  asked  her 
to  give  an  item  or  two  concerning  her  daily 
program.    She  writes: 

"It  seems  good  and  very  natural  to  be  back 
at  Lasell,  though  it  has  been  ten  years  since 
I  left. 

"I  have  two  lively  boys,  four  and  six  years 
old.  In  addition  to  taking  care  of  my  family, 
I  keep  busy  with  Red  Cross  and  church 
work." 

Lasell  is  happy  to  welcome  back  to  its  teach- 
ing staff,  Ethelyn  Whitney  Lenzi,  '32,  who  has 
returned  for  part-time  work  in  the  school's 
physical  education  department.  Her  husband, 
Mr.  Joseph  Lenzi,  is  with  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

Here  is  news  from  our  valuable  Lasell  re- 
porter, Helane  Jones  Pressel,  '32.  She  writes 
from  "Kenlane",  Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan, 
after  her  recent  visit  to  Lasell: 

"Dorothy  Guest  Harney,  '33,  has  been  visit- 
ing in  Pennsylvania,  and  writes  that  she  hopes 
to  return  to  Lasell  for  her  tenth  reunion 
next  June.  Marion  Inglis  Leonard,  '31,  is 
happily  married  and  enjoys  her  new  vocation 
of  homemaking.  Betty  Steep  Fitzhugh,  '30-'3i, 
is  living  in  Bay  City,  Michigan.  I  spoke  with 
her  this  evening,  and  she  informs  me  that 
her  husband,  Mr.  Raynor  K.  Fitzhugh,  ex- 
pects to  be  called  into  the  service  in  the  near 
future.  She  had  luncheon  recently  with  Mar- 
jorie Knapp  Pound,  '32,  of  Dormont,  Penn- 
sylvania." 

This  able  reporter,  her  husband,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Pressel,  and  their  little  daughter  spent 
a  good  part  of  the  winter  at  their  Stuart, 
Florida,   home.    It  would  seem   that   Helane 
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has  four  homes:  that  of  her  parents  in  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  one  in  Florida,  one  in 
Michigan,  and  the  fourth,  Lasell. 

Helane  closes  her  letter  with  the  request 
that  she  be  remembered  to  Miss  Irwin,  Miss 
Wright,  Miss  Hoag  and  other  friends  at  La- 
sell,  and  adds,  "I  hope  to  return  for  reunion 
in  June.  Your  migratory  White  Dove,  Helane 
Jones  Pressel,  '32." 

It  is  nearly  a  half-score  years  since  Adelaide 
Case,  '33,  was  graduated  from  Lasell  Junior 
College.  After  leaving  here,  she  continued 
her  studies  at  Bucknell  University  and  at 
Columbia  University,  specializing  in  physi- 
cal education.  Recently  she  returned  to 
Lasell  for  a  visit,  and  informed  us  that  she 
now  holds  the  position  of  head  of  physical 
education  in  the  Wellesley  Junior  High 
School.  Our  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  to  this  able  alumna. 

Thank  you  Dorothy  Guest  Harney,  '33  for 
keeping  us  informed  of  your  whereabouts. 
We  assure  you  that  you  will  receive  your 
Leaves  regularly.  Dorothy  writes  to  the 
Alumnae  Office: 

"Will  you  kindly  change  my  mailing  ad- 
dress to  P.  O.  Box  No.  723,  Greenville,  South 
Carolina.  I  should  hate  to  miss  even  one 
copy  of  the  Leaves!" 

From  Fern  Dixon  Leahy,  '07,  comes  this 
change  of  address  for  her  daughter,  Virginia, 
'34.  Virginia  is  living  in  New  York  City  at 
135  East  34th  Street. 

Every  friendly  letter  from  the  Lasell  girls 
of  yesteryear  and  today  is  prized,  if  only  a 
short  message.  Dorothy  Kelley  Karker,  '34- 
'35,  writes: 

"All  winter  I  planned  to  write  to  you  at 
Christmas  time  thinking  I  might  have  some 
news  of  a  prospective  'Little  Dove',  but  God 
ordered  otherwise.  Our  daughter  was  with 
us  for  only  a  very  brief  time,  but  we  were 
reconciled  to  our  loss  knowing  that  she  would 
never  be  well. 

"You  will  note  from  my  address  that  we 
are  now  living  in  Cobleskill,  New  York, 
having  moved  here  last  June  when  my  hus- 
band, Mr.  Earl  Karker,  accepted  a  position 
with     the     General     Electric     Company     in 


Schenectady.  I  feel  quite  close  to  Lasell  here 
because  in  the  next  valley  is  the  town  of 
Schoharie,  which  has  a  Lasell  Park,  and  a  La- 
sell Hall,  named  for  the  brothers  of  Edward 
Lasell  who  founded  our  school.  Lasell  Junior 
College's  first  organ  is  now  in  the  Old  Stone 
Fort  Museum,  also  in  Schoharie. 

"There  must  be  many  'old  girls'  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  get 
in  touch  with  them.  Best  wishes  to  you  and 
all  your  Lasell  family." 

Dear  Dorothy:  Lasell  girls  in  that  vicinity 
will  be  happy,  I  am  sure,  to  welcome  you 
into  their  friendly  group.  We  also  thank 
you  for  telling  us  about  the  Lasell  family's 
former  home,  Schoharie,  and  hope  you  have 
seen  the  interesting  article  about  the  organ 
in  the  winter  issue  of  the  Leaves. 

Adelaide  Shaffer,  '34-'35,  is  kept  busy  as 
State  drama  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  Junior  Women's  Clubs.  She 
was  recently  elected  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  New  York  Lasell  Club,  and  chairman  of 
its  New  Jersey  division. 

In  a  private  note  to  the  Personals  Editor 
Mary  Ruth  Sanford,  '35-'36,  writes: 

"Just  a  line  to  tell  you  about  my  cradle 
school.  It  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
with  twenty-three  children  enrolled  at  pres- 
ent. I  am  training  twenty-eight  girls  from 
the  Westfield  Teachers  College  to  be  nursery 
school  teachers.  They  come  here  three  times 
a  week,  observe,  take  notes,  and  teach  one 
lesson  in  handwork.  They  are  a  great  help 
to  me,  and  the  children  love  to  have  them 
here. 

"We  are  having  a  May  Festival  on  the 
fifteenth  for  parents  and  friends  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  program  will  consist  of  nursery 
rhymes  in  costumes,  a  May  Pole  dance,  and 
crowning  of  the  May  Queen." 

These  are  solemn  days  for  former  members 
of  our  Lasell  family  who  have  recently  been 
sorely  bereaved.  Our  deepest  sympathy  is 
extended  to  Miriam  Goff,  '37,  whose  father, 
Mr.  G.  Russell  Goff,  a  prominent  business 
man  and  leading  member  of  the  Baptist  . 
Church  in  his  community,  passed  away  in 
March.     One  of  his  final  requests  was   that 
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his  daughter  should  complete  her  course  in 
hospital  training.  Miriam  is  carrying  out 
this  request,  and  will  soon  be  graduated  from 
the  nurses'  school  at  Newton  Hospital. 

Dorothy  Schwarz  Foster,  '38,  what  a  newsy 
letter  you  sent  recently  to  the  Leaves  Editor. 
We  venture  to  quote  several  passages;  your 
initial  suggestion  is  a  good  one: 

"Recently  received  my  copy  of  the  Lasell 
Leaves  and  suddenly  realized  that  I  should 
renew  my  subscription.  Am  enclosing  a  dol- 
lar so  that  I  shall  not  miss  a  single  issue. 

"I  have  just  been  evacuated  from  Bermuda, 
where  I  lived  for  the  past  eight  months. 
Went  there  a  year  ago  to  marry  my  fiance, 
Mr.  Eric  H.  Foster,  who  was  drafted  into  the 
U.  S.  Army  and  transferred  to  Bermuda. 
We  were  married  on  June  7,  1941  in  the  old 
Scots  Presbyterian  Church  in  Warwick. 

"It  was  sad,  leaving  my  husband  and  the 
Bermuda  I  had  learned  to  love,  but  in  times 
like  these  one  has  no  choice,  as  the  Army 
knows  what  is  best  for  all.  My  husband  is 
still  there,  and  has  been  changed  to  the  27th 
Coast  Artillery,  Headquarters  Battery,  where 
he  is  a  radio  specialist. 

"After  returning  to  the  States  I  accepted  a 
position  as  secretary  to  the  president  of  a 
company  in  defense  work,  so  I  feel  that,  small 
as  it  may  be,  I  have  some  part  in  helping  us 
to  an  early  victory.  How  glad  I  shall  be 
when  we  can  all  be  with  our  loved  ones 
again. 

"I  hear  regularly  from  Mary  Case,  '37-'38, 
and  Martha  Romaine,  '38,  and  I  get  together 
every  week  to  exchange  news  of  our  class- 
mates. Lasell  means  a  lot  to  all  of  her  girls, 
and  the  Leaves  brings  us  closer  together. 
Mother  forwarded  my  copies  to  me  in  Ber- 
muda, and  Eric  and  I  read  them  faithfully. 

"I  hope  it  won't  be  long  before  we  visit 
Lasell  again.  Miss  Beede  kindly  showed  us 
all  the  changes  when  we  visited  in  1939." 

Our  thanks  to  Virginia  Wilhelm,  '38,  for 
her  valuable  contributions  to  the  Personals. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Pentheny,  Jr. 
(Mildred  Birchard,  '38)  have  returned  to 
Massachusetts  after  a  year  and  one-half  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.     Millie's  new 


address  is  53  Rockland  Avenue,  Maiden. 

Nancy  Carruthers  Bicknell's,  '38,  present 
address  is  903  N.  E.  15th  Street,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma.  She  expects  to  spend  the 
summer  with  her  family  at  Sunset  Point,  Yar- 
mouth, Maine. 

Rosetta  Case  Bent,  '38,  has  moved  from 
Boston  to  70  Broad  Street,  Flemington,  New 
Jersey.  Her  husband,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Bent, 
is  employed  in  the  engineering  department 
of  a  nearby  aircraft  plant.  Rosetta,  like 
many  another  loyal  Lasell  girl,  has  been 
doing  her  part  in  the  national  emergency  by 
being  a  Red  Cross  blood  donor. 

Peggy  Jones,  '38,  has  been  advanced  to  the 
position  of  head  dietitian  at  Woodland  Hall, 
Lasell,  to  replace  Miss  Hildur  Rebstad,  who 
is  moving  to  California. 

Early  in  April,  Arlene  Wishart,  '38,  of 
Barre,  Vermont,  joined  the  Lasell  office  staff. 
She  is  to  be  married  June  13th  to  Mr.  R. 
Emerson  Sylvester,  brother  of  Myrtle  Sylvester 
Ensor,  '38.  Mr.  Sylvester  will  receive  his 
M.D.  degree  from  Boston  University  next 
January. 

"Navy  Order  Shifts  Wedding  Date;  Fifty 
Guests  Summoned  By  Phone".  Such  were 
the  headlines  in  a  Boston  paper  recently, 
referring  to  the  wedding  of  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Causland,  '38,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Wilkie  Jew- 
ell. Mr.  Jewell,  a  naval  pharmacist's  mate 
stationed  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  received 
a  change  of  orders  which  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  be  present  for  a  ceremony  sched- 
uled for  two  days  later.  More  than  fifty 
invited  guests  were  notified  by  phone  of  the 
change  in  plans. 

Doris  Benecchi,  '39,  will  be  married  to  Dr. 
Michael  R.  Del  Colliano  on  May  10,  1942,  at 
Brockton,  Massachusetts. 

Two  '39-ers  who  have  recently  moved  to 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  are  Anne  Brooks  Wil- 
lis, 102  Monticello  Avenue,  and  Allison  Starr 
Elrod,  418  Severn  Avenue. 

Since  the  1939  Class  Baby  has  not  before 
been  announced  in  the  Leaves,  be  it  known 
that  the  honor  goes  to  Robin  Ball,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norwood  A.  Ball  (Natalie- 
Claire  Bodwell),  who  was  born  May  19,  1941 
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Sue  Cunningham,  '39,  is  to  be  married  May 
9,  1942,  to  Mr.  Ben  Woodruff,  a  chemist  asso- 
ciated with  the  DuPont  Company. 

Barbara  DeWitt  Rowley,  '39,  has  moved  re- 
cently to  250  Cole  Street,  Seekonk,  Massa- 
chusetts. She  has  been  busy  planning  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Lasell 
Club,  held  in  Providence  on  April  29,  1942. 

Among  recent  callers  at  Lasell  were  Kupe 
Shepard  and  Mary  Curtin,  '39.  Kupe  plans 
to  be  on  hand  for  River  Day,  the  special 
attraction  being  the  Alumnae-Faculty  race. 

The  date  of  the  wedding  of  Jane  Fales,  '39 
and  Mr.  George  L.  Miner  has  been  set  for 
June  19,  1942.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miner  will 
make  their  home  at  23  Sylvan  Avenue,  Edge- 
wood,  Rhode  Island. 

Thank  you  Meredith  Prue,  '39,  for  your 
news  items.  Meredith  apologizes  for  not 
having  more  word  from  her  classmates,  and 
adds:  "We  are  all  working  hard  and  doing 
our  part  by  buying  war  bonds  and  stamps." 

A  hearty  good  will  message  came  recently 
to  the  Personals  Editor  from  Helen  Wight 
Petrie,  '38-'3g,  of  Honolulu.  Helen  sent  a 
cordial  Godspeed  for  the  New  Year,  begin- 
ning her  message  with  this  salutation:  "Hello, 
Mama  Dove."  She  misses  New  England  win- 
ter with  its  snow,  and  above  all  New  England 
friends,  but  is  very  happily  married  and  en- 
joying her  new  home.  Weeks  have  passed 
since  this  message  was  received,  and  no  fur- 
ther word  has  come.  If  any  one  of  our  mu- 
tual Lasell  friends  has  received  a  message 
from  Helen,  we  should  be  grateful  if  she 
would  share  it,  through  the  Personals,  with 
her  host  of  classmates  and  friends. 

Jane  Jones,  '40,  you  certainly  have  kept 
your  scholastic  flag  flying  at  top  mast.  The 
latest  issue  of  the  Proscript,  published  by  the 
students  of  the  Richmond  Professional  Insti- 
tute, College  of  William  and  Mary,  contains 
the  pictures  of  ten  outstanding  members  of 
the  senior  class.  Our  Jane's  name  is  among 
these  as  you  will  find  in  the  following  report: 

"Jane  E.  Jones,  a  junior  transfer  from  La- 
sell Junior  College,  and  a  major  in  Store 
Service  Education,  has  been  an  active  parti- 
cipant in  student  activities  as  well  as  a  high 


ranking  student  for  the  scholarship  award. 
Jane  has  been  Feature  Editor  of  the  Wigwam 
and  is,  this  year,  its  Business  Manager.  She 
has  also  been  News  Editor  of  the  Proscript, 
Secretary  of  the  I.  R.  C,  and  President  of  the 
Retail  Club." 

Jane,  we  see  that  you  are  not  forgetting 
your  belief  that  God's  gift  to  us  is  opportu- 
nity; our  gift  to  Him  is  the  way  we  use  it. 
Lasell  extends  to  you  congratulations  and 
Godspeed. 

Edith  Forman,  '40,  called  at  Lasell  on  a 
"day  off"  from  Stern's,  and  left  the  following 
valuable  news  items  with  the  Personals  Edi- 
tor. Edith  was  celebrating  the  new  five-day- 
week  plan,  an  increase  in  salary,  and  a  sub- 
stantial bonus: 

"Betty  Phillips,  '40,  has  a  new  position  at 
Bonwit  Teller's,  where  she  works  for  the 
fashion  and  merchandise  counsellor,  and  has 
her  own  office,  phone,  and  name  on  the  door. 

"Ruth  Watson,  '40,  is  assistant  dietitian  at 
the  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  Hospital. 

"Betty  Ellis,  '40,  is  an  assistant  buyer  at 
Bamberger's,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

"Sue  Ridley,  '40,  does  art  work  in  the  ad- 
vertising department  of  Ware's,  New  Ro- 
chelle,  New  York." 

And  from  Miss  Editha  Hadcock  come  these 
reports  concerning  merchandising  graduates: 

"Frances  Britton,  '40,  has  been  promoted  at 
Denholm  McKay's  in  Worcester,  and  has  re- 
ceived another  sizable  pay  increase. 

"Esther  Bennett,  '40,  was  one  of  two  girls 
at  Hovey's  to  be  sent  to  the  Prince  School 
of  Store  Service  Education  this  year. 

"One  afternoon  recently,  Lillian  Richards, 
'40,  gave  an  extemporaneous  description  of 
her  work  at  Remick's  in  Quincy,  to  the  Lasell 
Retail  Training  classes.  The  girls  were  de- 
lighted with  her  accounts,  and  hope  that 
other  merchandising  graduates  may  return 
to  tell  of  their  experiences." 

Dean  Margaret  Rand  has  kindly  shared 
with  us  these  news  items  from  Miriam  Cross, 
'40.    Miriam  writes: 

"Eleanor  Fleming,  '40,  who  was  working  at 
the  Norton  Company,  has  left  for  a  position 
with  the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Com- 
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pany  in  Boston.  We  shall  miss  her  very 
witty  remarks  and  refreshing  personality. 

"Norma  Forsberg,  '41,  is  at  Norton's  as 
secretary  to  the  Manager  of  Priorities.  Need- 
less to  say,  she  keeps  very  busy. 

"In  about  a  month  I  expect  to  be  moving 
to  Boston.  Am  wondering  if  you  have  any 
calls  for  an  ambitious  young  secretary.  I 
have  been  at  Norton  Company  since  January, 
1941,  as  secretary  to  the  Director  of  Pur- 
chases." 

Elizabeth  English,  '40,  has  not  been  spoiled 
by  her  successful  senior  college  training.  In 
reply  to  a  somewhat  inquisitive  call  from  the 
Personals  Editor,  Becky  writes: 

'As  for  my  picture  being  in  the  Boston 
papers,  I  must  confess  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  music.  The  agents  of  Fred  Allen's 
show  invite  colleges  throughout  the  United 
States  to  send  their  most  talented  undergrad- 
uates to  New  York  to  appear  on  that  radio 
show.  About  fifty  students  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity tried  out,  and  I  chanced  to  be  one  of 
three  selected  for  the  finals  by  the  student 
body.  We  auditioned  before  a  faculty  com- 
mittee, most  of  the  contestants  either  singing 
or  playing.  My  act  was  a  character  skit.  I 
am  being  explicit  as  to  what  I  did  because 
I  know  that  no  one  at  Lasell  knew  that  I 
could  imitate  a  little  child's  voice.  If  you  en- 
joy Baby  Snooks  on  the  radio  you  will  under- 
stand what  I  was  trying  to  do.  My  radio 
name  was  Suzabella.  The  audience  seemed 
amused,  and  I  myself  had  a  lot  of  fun  doing 
it.  We  broadcasted  from  Boston's  Station 
WEEI,  which  is  how  you  happened  to  see 
my  picture  in  the  paper.  I  didn't  win  the 
contest,  nor  did  I  get  anything  for  being  one 
of  the  three  finalists,  but  I  met  many  inter- 
esting people  on  the  University  faculty  and 
at  the  radio  station. 

"I  shall  miss  getting  out  for  crew  this 
spring.  The  best  thing  I  can  do  is  take  a 
walk  on  the  Boston  Esplanade,  and  watch 
the  boats  on  the  Charles  there. 

"Please  remember  me  to  Miss  Beede  and 
to  Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  grateful  to  the  latter 
for  his   fine  music   training.      Hope   to   find 


time  soon  to  run  out  to  Lasell  to  see  the 
whole  family.    Becky" 

Last  year's  senior-class  president,  Louise 
Lorioh  has  been  faithfully  keeping  in  touch 
with  her  alma  mater.    Louise  writes: 

"I  have  wished  many  times  that  I  were 
back  at  Lasell,  enjoying  the  happy  life  there. 

"My  engagement  to  Mr.  Henry  W.  DeVries, 
Corporal  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
has  been  announced.  His  home  is  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  but,  fortunately  for  me,  he  is  now 
stationed  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Of 
course,  we  can  make  no  definite  plans  for 
the  future.  Henry  has  had  a  year  and  a  half 
of  sea  duty,  and  men  with  experience  are 
needed  badly.  He  may  be  sent  suddenly  to  a 
far-away  post. 

"I  am  still  working  at  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Company,  and  enjoy  it  very  much. 
Hope  to  return  for  our  first  reunion  in  June." 

Dorothy  Riley,  '41,  her  pretty  little  sister, 
and  Peggy  Baldwin,  '41,  gave  us  a  pleasant 
surprise  call  in  April.  Dorothy  has  not  given 
up  her  interest  in  musical  studies,  but  is  at 
present  homemaker,  housekeeper,  and  espe- 
cially devoted  to  her  motherless  little  sister. 

Mary  Louise  Allyn,  '41,  will  become  the 
bride  of  Lieut.  Donald  Armitage  Ross  of  the 
Canadian  Grenadier  Guards,  on  May  9,  1942. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in  Montreal 
West,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Dorothy  Stuhlbarg,  '41,  is  continuing  her 
work  in  dramatics  as  a  member  of  the  Actors 
Guild  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  a  recent  pro- 
duction of  "Old  Acquaintance"  Dorothy 
made  her  debut  with  the  Guild,  and  received 
very  favorable  writeups  from  the  dramatic 
critics  reviewing  the  play. 

Gerry  Bixby,  '41,  is  secretary  to  Dean  Mar- 
garet Rand  at  Lasell,  replacing  Janet  Jansing, 
'41,  who  is  now  working  for  the  Telephone 
Company  in  Albany,  New  York. 

One  Saturday  in  February,  Dorothy  Green, 
'41,  visited  the  Retail  Training  class  and  gave 
a  most  interesting  account  of  her  experiences 
in  the  Children's  Shop  in  West  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Fran  McBride,  '41,  writes  to  Miss  Hadcock: 
"Advertising  has  been  great  lately,  for  now 
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all  the  fashion  ads  are  way  out  in  front. 
Somehow  it  seems  so  much  easier  to  write 
about  clothes  than  about  furniture  and  other 
household  items."  Frances  had  just  returned 
from  a  visit  with  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers 
in  Georgia,  and  found  innumerable  army 
ideas  for  her  advertising  work. 

Margot  Cartier,  '41,  is  assistant  to  the  buyer 
of  jewelry  at  Slattery's.  She  does  all  the  cler- 
ical work,  which  she  now  enjoys  more  than 
selling,  and  best  of  all,  she  has  received  an 
increase  in  pay. 

Lasell  Midwinter  Reunion 

The  annual  Midwinter  Reunion  and 
luncheon  of  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.  was  held  on 
February  7,  1942,  at  the  Hotel  Vendome, 
Boston.  Our  Dean  Emeritus,  Lillie  R.  Potter, 
'80,  charmed  us  with  her  bright  and  witty 
introductions  of  the  speakers.  We  were  priv- 
ileged to  hear  from  Dr.  Winslow,  Alumnae 
President  Mildred  Strain  Nutter,  '17,  Mr. 
George  Dunham,  Dean  Margaret  Rand, 
Senior  Class  President  Barbara  Edwards, 
Mile.  Le  Royer,  Clementina  Butler,  '8o-'8i, 
Mildred  Peirce  Fuller,  '06,  Norine  Burroughs 
Dillingham,  '97,  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker, 
'22,  and  Mrs.  Guy  M.  Winslow. 

Dr.  Winslow  informed  us  that  there  were 
518  students  at  Lasell  this  year,  and  that  a 
fairly  good  sized  enrollment  is  expected  for 
1942-43.  During  the  first  World  War,  Lasell 
lost  seventeen  per  cent  of  its  enrollment; 
during  the  following  depression,  thirty-three 
per  cent.  The  college  should  go  along  rea- 
sonably well  during  this  crisis,  since  it  now 
offers  vocational  training. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has  made 
it  necessary  for  the  college  to  increase  the 
amount  of  board  and  tuition  from  $900  to 
$960  for  resident  students  (with  correspond- 
ing increases  for  former  $850  and  more  ex- 
pensive rooms)  and  from  $300  to  $350  for  day 
students.  In  spite  of  this  increase,  Lasell  is 
still  among  the  lower-priced  institutions  in 
this  vicinity. 

The  school  has  taken  extensive  blackout 
and  air  raid  precautions,  with  seventy-seven 
air  raid  wardens  on  campus  who  are  taking 
courses  in  Air  Raid  Precaution  and  First  Aid. 


The  latter  course  is  being  successfully  taught 
at  Lasell  by  Martha  Fish  Holmes,  '25. 

Mrs.  Nutter  announced  that  the  second 
annual  Spring  Social  is  to  be  held  at  the 
college  on  May  8th.  Alumnae  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  college  in  session, 
as  well  as  a  chance  to  meet  old  friends. 

Mr.  Dunham  spoke  briefly  of  the  Lasell 
Orchestra  which  will  give  a  "Pops"  concert 
at  Winslow  Hall  on  February  18th,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Dean  Margaret  Rand  told  of  the  increased 
part  Lasell  girls  are  taking  in  the  community. 
About  twenty  girls  are  doing  volunteer  social 
service  work,  mostly  in  connection  with  New- 
ton Hospital.  This  has  proved  most  valuable 
to  them  and  to  the  school  because  they  are 
getting  experience  in  work  which  they  may 
later  take  up  as  a  vocation;  the  report  on 
their  work  may  prove  of  value  when  they  are 
seeking  recommendations;  and  it  makes  for  a 
more  friendly  feeling  between  town  and 
school  because  the  girls  are  making  a  contri- 
bution to  the  community. 

The  Lasell  undergraduates'  contributions 
to  the  war  effort  were  listed  by  Barbara  Ed- 
wards, '42,  president  of  the  senior  class.  Bar- 
bara told  of  the  activities  of  school  air  raid 
wardens;  the  First  Aid  course;  Red  Cross 
sewing  and  knitting;  paper,  cardboard,  stamp, 
and  tinfoil  collections;  special  suppers  for  the 
benefit  of  such  organizations  as  United  War 
Relief,  Newton  Welfare,  Red  Cross,  United 
Service  Organizations,  China  Relief,  and 
others.  Parties  of  girls  have  also  entertained 
convalescent  soldiers  at  Fort  Devens. 

A  most  interesting  and  informative  meet- 
ing was  adjourned  with  the  singing  of  the 
Alma  Mater. 

Signed:  Esther  B.  Sosman,  '36,  Secretary. 

Buffalo  Lasell  Club 

The  Buffalo  Lasell  Club  held  its  annual 
winter  party  on  Sunday,  February  15,  1942, 
at  the  beautiful  summer  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Maddigan  {Lilian  Doane,  '21) 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  Point  Abino, 
Canada,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Buffalo. 
Husbands  and  "boy  friends"  were  included, 
and  we  had  an  hilarious  time! 
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The  Maddigans  opened  one  of  the  cottages 
on  the  estate  for  our  entertainment,  and  upon 
arriving,  we  all  consumed  vast  quantities  of 
hamburgers,  escalloped  potatoes,  salad,  coffee, 
and  delicious  home-made  pies.  Then,  the 
inner  man  having  been  satisfied,  we  donned 
our  ski  clothes  and  went  for  a  good,  old- 
fashioned  -  sleigh  ride.  It  was  one  of  those 
days  just  made  for  sleigh  rides— bright  with 
sunshine,  quite  warm,  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  snow,  just  the  consistency  for  snowballs. 
The  ride  was  complete  with  all  the  thrills, 
including  our  all  being  tipped  off  in  one 
place  when  we  turned  out  for  a  car  to  pass. 
We  rested  and  warmed  our  toes  at  the  cottage 
for  a  while  before  returning  home,  tired,  but 
happy  as  larks  after  a  perfectly  grand  day. 

There  were  present:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
G.  Maddigan  {Lilian  Doane,  '21);  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward A.  Brand  (Julia  Tiffany,  '29),  and  Mrs. 
Jesse  C.  Neill  (Pinkie  Puckett,  '23),  whose 
husbands  were  unable  to  attend;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norman  Braun  (Jean  Duncan,  '27); 
Audrey  Kaiser,  '2C)-'30,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Handy;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Smith  (Ruth 
Rohe,  '31);  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Tiffany 
(Mary  Moss,  '30);  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Van 
De  Mark  (Phyllis  Beck,  '29);  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Scollon   (Bettie  Smith,  '28). 

Signed:  Bettie  Smith  Scollon,  '28,  Secretary. 

New  Haven  Lasell  Club 

Miss  Nellie  Wright  of  the  Home  Economics 
Department  at  Lasell,  was  the  privileged 
guest  of  honor  at  the  meeting  of  the  New 
Haven  Lasell  Club,  held  at  the  Weathervane, 
Cheshire,  on  April  4th.  Barbara  Schilf,  '40, 
was  chairman  of  arrangements,  assisted  by 
Jean  Adams,  '40. 

Lasell's  delegate  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  informality  and  friendliness  of  the  club 
members,  who  further  showed  their  loyalty 
to  Lasell  by  presenting  a  check  for  $25  to  the 
Endowment  Fund. 

Those  present  at  the  April  meeting  were: 
Miss  Wright,  Emily  Hale  Barnett,  'o2-'o3, 
Helen  Johnson  Olow,  '21,  Cornelia  Heming- 
way Killam,  '22,  Edith  Thorpe  Van  Dine, 
'27,    Jeanette    Gessner   Somers,    '30,    Mildred 


Munson,  '32,  Charlotte  Ockert,  '33,  Kay  Peck 
Dietler,  '35,  M.  Adele  Brown,  '38,  Ritamae 
Hinchliffe,  '38,  Margaret  McEnerney,  '38, 
Mary  King,  '38,  Elaine  Meiklem,  '38,  Virginia 
Wilhelm,  '38,  Frances  Stephan,  '38,  Jean 
Adams,  '40,  Barbara  Schilf,  '40,  Helen  Wood- 
ward, '40,  Eleanor  Pfaff,  '41,  Madeline  Vivian, 
'41,  Geraldine  Nye,  '43,  Jean  Brock,  '43,  Carol 
Burns,  '43,  Dorothy  Rosien,  '43,  and  Lee  Os- 
born,  '43. 

We  understand  that  the  New  Haven  Club 
has  had  several  smaller  meetings  at  the 
homes  of  Alumnae  during  the  winter.  In 
February  the  group  met  at  the  home  of 
Emma  Ockert,  '26,  and  in  March,  Frances 
Stephan,  '38,  was  hostess. 

New  York  Lasell  Club 

The  annual  luncheon  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Lasell  Club  was  held  on  the  last  Sat- 
urday in  January  at  the  Parkside  Hotel,  New 
York  City,  at  12:30  p.  m.  Seventy-three 
members  and  guests  were  present. 

Helen  Schaack,  '31,  took  charge  of  the 
meeting,  replacing  the  club's  president, 
Gladys  Stults  Schenck,  '09-' to,  who  passed 
away  last  year  shortly  after  her  election  to 
office.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Schenck  was  read 
in  which  he  thanked  the  club  members  for 
the  flowers  sent  at  the  time  of  Gladys's  death. 

After  the  secretary-treasurer's  reports  were 
read  and  accepted,  Lucy  Robertson  Taylor, 
'32,  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee, 
presented  the  following  candidates  for  the 
term  1942-44.  They  were  elected  forthwith: 
President,  Eunice  Stack,  '31;  Vice  President, 
Jane  Campbell  Baldin,  '32;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Adelaide  Shaffer,  '34-'35- 

It  was  decided  that  the  office  of  co-secretary, 
which  was  created  at  the  last  meeting,  should 
be  filled  by  appointment  from  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

In  order  to  communicate  personally  with 
as  many  members  as  possible,  members  de- 
cided to  appoint  captains  who  will  represent 
the  four  major  territories  represented  in  the 
New  York  Group.  These  captains  will  have 
charge  of  contacting  all  Lasell  girls  in  their 
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area  before  the  next  annual  meeting.  The 
following  were  appointed  to  this  office: 
Greater  New  York,  Ellen  Zacharias,  '29;  New 
Jersey,  Adelaide  Shaffer,  '34-'35;  Long  Island, 
Ruth  Keyes  Wendt,  '36;  Westchester  County, 
Leslie  Barker,  '32. 

Jeanne  Nestler,  '40-'4i,  was  asked  to  fill  the 
position  of  entertainment  chairman.  She  will 
appoint  her  own  assistants.  This  is  a  new 
venture  for  the  New  York  Club,  and  we  hope 
that  it  may  become  a  permanent  feature. 

Cornelia  Hemingiuay  Killam,  '22,  brought 
greetings  from  the  New  Haven  Lasell  Club, 
and  read  a  letter  from  Barbara  Schilf,  '40, 
president,  inviting  us  to  attend  the  New 
Haven  luncheon  on  April  4th. 

Barbara  Stanley  Ulrich,  '32,  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club,  extended 
a  cordial  invitation  to  members  of  the  New 
York  Club  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
her  group  in  Hartford,  on  the  last  Saturday 
in  October. 

Susan  Griggs  Wilson,  '8i-'84,  was  intro- 
duced, and  regaled  us  with  delightful  amus- 
ing anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  her  days 
at  Lasell,  and  stories  of  some  of  her  experi- 
ences in  the  art  world,  in  which  she  has  made 
quite  a  name  for  herself.  These  proved  al- 
most hysterically  funny,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
son's ready  wit  and  charming  personality. 

Esther  Sosman,  '36,  Alumnae  Secretary,  was 
a  very  welcome  guest,  for  her  being  present 
gave  us  an  opportunity  to  thank  her  in  person 
for  her  inestimable  assistance  in  getting  out 
notices  for  this  meeting. 

Our  guest  of  honor,  Karin  Eliasson,  '31, 
brought  greetings  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wins- 
low,  Dean  Rand,  and  our  many  other  friends 
at  Lasell,  and  read  a  letter  from  Miss  Potter. 
Karin  told  us  of  changes  on  campus,  and  of 
the  air  raid  precautions  taken  at  Lasell.  She 
volunteered  much  information,  and  then  an- 
swered a  veritable  bombardment  of  questions. 

Louise  Paisley,  '09,  read  the  Honor  Roll, 
and  our  meeting  was  adjourned  until  the 
last  Saturday  in  January,  1943. 

Signed:  Leslie  Barker,  '32,  Secretary. 

Members  and  guests  present  were:  Dorothy 


Abbott,  '37,  Jean  Aljoe,  '39,  Arline  Allsopp 
DeHart,  '23,  Leslie  Barker,  '32,  Jean  Berry 
Yongue,  '38,  Florence  Boehmcke  Simes,  '23, 
Cornelia  M.  Boudiette,  '26-'27,  Frances  Brag- 
don  West,  '05,  Ann  Bruhle,  Jean  Burns,  '39, 
Jane  Campbell  Baldin,  '32,  Doris  Carlson, 
'37,  Peggy  Christiansen  Marbach,  '39,  Doro- 
thea Clark  Johnson,  '29,  Edith  Clendenin 
Stahl,  '24,  Ethel  Cole  Charters,  '23,  Margaret 
Contrell  Sayre,  '29,  Dorothy  Cook  Reynal, 
'25,  Elizabeth  Davidson,  '37-'38,  Virginia 
DeNyse,  '41,  Julia  DeWitt  Read,  '10,  Irene 
Dreissigacker  Brimlow,  '37,  Margaret  Dun- 
ham (Faculty,  '39-'4i),  Madeline  L.  Edie,  '39, 
Katharine  Edwards,  '29,  Karin  Eliasson,  '31, 
Katharine  Farnell,  '39,  Gertrude  E.  Fischer, 
'41,  Susan  Griggs  Wilson,  '8i-'84,  Helene 
Hamilton  Stafford,  '08-' 10,  Bette  Hapgood, 
'41,  Cornelia  Hemingway  Killam,  '22,  Ruth 
Hopkins  Spooner,  '23,  Gertrude  Horner,  '32, 
Mary  Irish,  '38,  Norma  Jacobus,  '39,  Hazel 
Kelly,  '30-'3i,  Ruth  Keyes  Wendt,  '36,  Mar- 
garet E.  Kuhns,  '40,  Gertrude  List,  '41,  Mir- 
iam Livingstone,  '38,  Florence  Longcope,  '21- 
'22,  Sophie  Mayer  March,  '08,  Ruth  Meighan, 
'38,  Barbara  Jane  Albrecht,  '39  (from  Ohio), 
Jean  Merrick  Moss,  '23,  Dorothy  K.  Mills- 
paugh,  '23,  Helen  Moss  Post,  '19,  Marye  Mur- 
phy, '41  (from  Ohio),  Jeanne  Nestler,  '40-'4i, 
Virginia  Nestler,  '40-'4i,  Helen  Ohm  Kings- 
man,  '29,  Louise  B.  Paisley,  '09,  Cora  H.  Pratt, 
'39,  Mercedes  Rendell  Freeman,  '23,  Lucy 
Robertson  Taylor,  '32,  Martha  Romaine,  '38, 
Nancy  Rudy,  '37-'39,  Adelaide  Shaffer,  '34-'35, 
Helen  Schaack,  '31,  Carrie  B.  Sessions  Dodge, 
'o6-'o7,  Alice  Seidler,  '38,  Esther  Sosman,  '36, 
Helen  Spear  Holt,  '33,  Eunice  Stack,  '31,  Bar- 
bara Stanley  Ulrich,  '32,  Florence  Swartwoul 
Thomassen,  '09,  Mabel  Taylor  Gannett,  '95, 
Helen  Terry  Francisco,  '24,  Elaine  Thompson 
Sampson,  '39,  Theresa  Thompson  Osborne, 
'22,  Shirley  G.  Wood,  '37,  and  Ellen  Zachar- 
ias, '29. 

Leave  it  to  the  New  York  Lasell  Club  to 
furnish  this  latest  novel  surprise  at  their 
annual  mid-winter  reunion:— a  dainty  Lasell- 
blue  place  card  tied  with  a  love  knot  of  La- 
sell White-Dove  ribbon,  and  on  the  reverse 
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side  of  the  card,  space  for  a  word  of  friendly 
greeting. 

The  Personals  Editor  started  out  to  share 
these  messages  with  readers  of  the  Leaves,  but 
alas,  lack  of  space  has  proved  prohibitive.  I 
have  filed  these  prize  messages  for  future 
reference  under  the  title  "Heart  Warmers." 
Also  greatly  appreciated  was  your  love,  "told 
in  flowers."   Affectionately,  Lillie  R.  Potter. 

Rhode  Island  Lasell  Club 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Lasell  Club  was  held  at  "Music  Mansion"  the 
beautiful  Providence  home  of  Mae  Kimball 
Hail,  '84-'87,  on  April  29,  1942  at  2:30  p.  m. 
At  the  business  meeting,  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Hail,  those  present  decided  that  Barbara 
DeWitt  Rowley,  '39,  through  whose  efforts 
the  first  meeting  was  brought  about,  should 
be  acting  president  until  members  could  be- 
come better  acquainted  and  elect  permanent 
officers.  The  club  plans  to  meet  four  times  a 
year  at  homes  of  members.  The  next  gather- 
ing, to  be  held  at  the  home  of  Mary  Quick 
Dean,  '14,  will  be  on  June  10,  1942,  at  8  p.  m. 
It  is  hoped  that  many  girls  who,  because  of 
work,  were  unable  to  attend  the  first  meeting, 
may  be  present  in  June.  Barbara  DeWitt 
Rowley  is  in  charge  of  sending  out  notices, 
and  Mary  Quick  Dean,  with  the  assistance  of 
Denise  Gile  Arnold,  '35,  and  other  Alumnae 
to  be  appointed,  will  have  charge  of  refresh- 
ments. Plans  for  a  summer  get-together  at 
the  home  of  Barbara  Dean  Decker,  '34,  will 
be  discussed. 

Marjorie  Morrison  Coburn,  '17,  who  was 
of  inestimable  help  in  planning  this  first 
meeting,  was  unable  to  attend  because  of  the 
very  recent  sudden  death  of  her  only  son, 
Raymond.  The  club  extends  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  her  and  to  her  husband,  Mr.  George 
S.  Coburn. 

Barbara  DeWitt  Rowley  read  a  brief  note 
from  Ida  M.  Phillips,  '77,  who  regretted  that 
she  was  unable  to  attend. 

Pictures  and  news  of  the  college  were 
brought  by  Esther  Sosman,  '36. 

After  the  business  meeting  was  adjourned, 
coffee    and   sandwiches   were   served    in    the 


dining  room.  Mary  Quick  Dean  and  Denise 
Gile  Arnold  poured. 

Those  present  were:  Mae  Kimball  Hail, 
'84-'87,  'Fern  Dixon  Leahy,  '07,  Mary  Quick 
Dean,  '14,  Florence  Baker  Carpenter,  '14-' 16, 
Florence  Mann  Matzek,  '21,  Hazel  Morrison, 
'21,  Margaret  Morris,  '20-'22,  Ardelle  Drabble 
Tucker,  '28,  Janet  Kaufman  Robinson,  '29, 
Myra  Page  Haven,  '29,  Barbara  Pearce  Reach, 
'31,  Dorothy  Plaitner  Chevers,  '3i-'32,  Evelyn 
Doudera  Colwell,  '33,  Virginia  Ogden  Hayes, 
'33,  Barbara  Dean  Decker,  '34,  Denise  Gile 
Arnold,  '35,  Helen  Saul  Foxwell,  '36,  Esther 
B.  Sosman,  '36,  Audrey  Slawson  Dickinson, 
'38,  Barbara  DeWitt  Rowley,  '39,  Dorothy 
Arnold,  '40,  Barbara  Fales,  '40,  and  Betty 
Reama,  '41. 

Southern  California  Lasell  Club 

The    thirty-third    annual    meeting    of    the 

Southern  California  Lasell  Club  was  held 
Tuesday,  April  7,  1942,  in  Bullocks-Wilshire 
Tea  Room  in  Los  Angeles. 

After  an  especially  lovely  luncheon  and 
fashion  show,  the  business  meeting  was 
opened  by  Elizabeth  Lum,  '01,  president. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read. 
Then  followed  several  letters  from  Dr.  Wins- 
low,  without  which  no  Lasell  Club  meeting 
would  be  complete.  All  were  enjoyed  so 
much,  as  they  contained  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
esting information  about  school. 

As  is  the  custom  at  our  meetings,  all  who 
had  had  contacts  with  the  school  within  the 
past  year  were  asked  to  speak.  Lilian  Doug- 
lass, '07,  Elsie  Crowell  Bennett,  'ig-'20,  and 
Mae  Chisholm  Brown,  'o3-'o4,  had  all  been 
back,  and  had  many  interesting  accounts  of 
their  visits  with  Miss  Potter  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow.  They  all  mentioned  how  sorry  they 
were  that  each  had  missed  seeing  Mile.  Le- 
Royer. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  President,  Cleora  Brooks  Clokey, 
'01;  Vice  President,  Lilian  M.  Douglass,  '07; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Jean  Church  Jahns,  '36- 

'37»  '38-'39- 
Signed:  Kate  Wheldon  Plumb,  '02,  Secretary. 
Thirty-one  "Old  Girls"  attended  the  lunch- 
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eon:  Marion  Lord  Jacobs,  'i7-'i8,  Jean  Hum- 
bird  Dickason,  'io-'n,  Eva-May  Mortimer 
Rijje,  '25,  Lilian  M.'  Douglass,  '07,  A.  Bess 
Campbell,  '00,  Mae  Chisholm  Brown,  '03-' 04, 
Helen  Ebersole  Swartzel,  'oi-'o2,  Frances 
Holmes  Ott,  'g2-'93,  Ethel  McKeig  Butler 
Lindblom,  'n-'i2,  Mildred  Melgaard  Rees, 
'22,  Dorothea  Panesis  Nord,  '35,  Ina  Scott 
Bryant,  '01,  Louise  Wadleigh  Bedall,  'o2-'o3, 
Barbara  Lee  Williams  Hammell,  '39,  Cather- 
ine Kendrick  Cole,  '02,  Laura  Chase,  '02, 
Elsie  Crowell  Bennett,  'ig-'20,  Argenta  Mac- 
Donald  Carothers,  'oi-'o2,  Lucy  Muth  Kinney, 
'g8-'99,  Florence  Wilber  Heckler,  'g8-'oo,  Isa- 
belle  Bowers  Church,  'oo-'oi,  Cleora  Brooks 
Clokey,  '01,  Ellen  Chase  Wood,  '02,  Jean 
Church  Jahns,  '36-'37,  '38-'39,  Kate  Wheldon 
Plumb,  '02,  Marian  Butler  Shecklen,  '3g-'40, 
Anna  Hendee  Sheehan,  '24,  Florence  Gifford 
Fleming,  '23,  Elizabeth  M.  Lum,  '01.  Mary 
Eliot  Mower,  'oo-'oi,  of  Burlington,  Vermont, 
and  Kate  Humbird  Johnson,  '10-' 13,  of  Seat- 
tle, Washington. 

Worcester  County  Lasell  Club 

On  April  16,  1942,  the  Worcester  County 
Lasell  Club  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Sib- 
ley's Jersey  Bar.  Barbara  Ordway  Brewer, 
'35,  was  elected  president,  to  succeed  Eleanor 
Ramsdell  Stauffer,  '35.  Other  officers  elected 
were:  Helen  Forsberg,  '39,  vice  president; 
Barbara  Clarkson,  '35-'37>  treasurer;  Marion 
Parmer,  '41,  recording  secretary;  Frances 
Britton,  '40,  corresponding  secretary;  Jeanette 
White  Eaton,  '33-'35,  program  chairman;  Elea- 
nor Parmer,  '39,  publicity  chairman;  Lucille 
LaRiviere  Disbrow,  '40,  nominating  commit- 
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tee  chairman,  assisted  by  Barbara  McNaught 
Smith,  '35-'36,  and  Rosemary  Ermilio,  '41. 
Marion  Kingdon  Farnum,  '29,  heads  the 
board  of  directors,  which  includes  Eleanor 
Smith  Cutting,  'zQ-'z*],  and  Margaret  Christie, 

Silver  monogrammed  pins,  designed  by 
Frances  Wright,  '14-' 15,  of  the  Art  and  Craft 
Guild,  Worcester,  were  presented  to  the  past 
presidents:  Dorothy  Inett  Taylor,  '30,  Doro- 
thy Quinn,  '27,  Marion  Kingdon  Farnum, 
'29,  and  Eleanor  Ramsdell  Stauffer,  '35. 

Barbara  Ord.way  Brewer,  '35,  is  chairman 
of  a  bridge  to  be  held  at  the  Grand  View 
Country  Club  on  May  2,  1942.  Proceeds  will 
be  used  to  buy  some  piece  of  equipment  for 
use  at  Fort  Devens,  Ayer,  Massachusetts. 

The  club's  annual  formal  dance  is  to  be 
held  May  8th  this  year.  Marion  Kingdon 
Farnum,  '2g,  is  chairman,  and  will  be  assisted 
by  Eleanor  Parmer,  '3g,  Lucille  LaRiviere 
Disbrow,  '40,  Doris  Barry  Ponte,  '40,  Jeanette 
White  Eaton,  '33-'35,  Barbara  Ordway  Brew- 
er, '35,  and  Frances  Britton,  '40. 

Signed:  Eleanor  Parmer,  '3g,  Secretary. 
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Baccalaureate  Sermon 

ON  SUNDAY  afternoon,  June  7,  Dr. 
James  Gordon  Gilkey,  pastor  of  the 
Springfield  Congregational  Church, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  delivered  an  inspir- 
ing Baccalaureate  address  based  on  present- 
day  problems  brought  on  by  the  war. 

The  text  of  his  speech  was  "Live  one  day  at 
a  time",  a  text  which  must  be  adhered  to  by 
anyone  who  wishes  to  come  through  this  world 
crisis  undefeated.  So  many  people  today  suffer 
greatly  because  they  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion on  their  fears  for  the  future.  Because 
they  cannot  see  ahead,  they  imagine  the  worst 
instead  of  being  cheered  by  whatever  good 
exists  in  the  present.  As  an  example  of  the 
tragedy  of  fearing  the  unknown,  Dr.  Gilkey 
cited  the  problems  of  one  woman  who  wrote 
him  about  her  son,  now  fighting  with  the 
armed  forces.  The  mother  spoke  of  her  aspira- 
tions for  her  son,  of  how  the  boy  had  just 
reached  the  age  when  he  could  begin  to  make 
something  of  himself,  only  to  be  hurled  into 
the  maelstrom.  She  told  of  how,  when  she 
picked  up  the  newspaper  each  day,  her  heart 
stood  still  for  fear  he  had  been  killed  in  one 
of  the  battles  mentioned. 

No  one  could  fail  to  understand  her  appre- 
hension, but  as  Dr.  Gilkey  pointed  out,  that 
mother  could  help  herself  and  her  son  far 
more  if  she  would  live  each  day  at  a  time, 
keeping  as  happy  as  possible,  and  writing  the 
boy  frequent  cheerful  letters  to  inspire  and  en- 
courage him.  She  should  not  lose  herself  in 
the  thought  of  things  which  may  never  hap- 
pen. "Build  a  little  fence  around  today  .  .  . 
look  not  through  the  sheltering  bars  upon 
tomorrow."  People  in  every  walk  of  life,  busi- 
ness men,  leaders  of  religious  institutions, 
none  of  whom  know  what  the  future  may 
bring,  must  "focus  their  attention  on  the 
immediate  responsibilities  of  the  present." 
Jesus  said,  "Be  not  therefore  anxious  for  the 
morrow,  for  the  morrow  will  be  anxious  for 
itself",  a  message  which  is  as  meaningful  today 
as  it  was  so  many  centuries  ago. 


What  is  the  technique  of  living  one  day  at 
a  time?  First,  learn  the  reason  why  so  many 
fears  stream  through  the  human  mind.  In 
primitive  times  man  had  reason  to  fear  con- 
stantly for  his  personal  safety;  his  life  was  a 
continuous  struggle  for  self  preservation.  Con- 
sequently the  instinct  of  fear  was  deeply  em- 
bedded in  his  nature.  Today,  in  a  relatively 
safe  world,  man  has  an  enormous  surplus 
capacity  for  fear  with  comparatively  few  situ- 
ations on  which  to  release  those  fears.  Too 
many  people  concentrate  their  fears  on  mat- 
ters which  are  not  deserving  of  so  much 
attention. 

Secondly,  everyone  should  become  aware  of 
the  fact  that  "situations  in  which  human  be- 
ings are  involved  are  notoriously  unpredict- 
able." Human  beings  are  so  complex  that 
they  may  show  one  set  of  qualities  under  some 
conditions,  and  an  entirely  different  set  under 
others.  Therefore  one  should  keep  in  mind 
that  at  any  moment  some  influence  may 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  a  situation  which 
at  the  moment  seems  hopeless. 

Thirdly,  conquer  fear  by  action,  for  action 
uses  up  the  energy  which  fear  generates.  The 
soldier's  fear  is  quenched  when  he  begins  to 
fight;  the  athlete  loses  his  feeling  of  uneasiness 
as  soon  as  he  enters  the  contest;  the  public 
speaker  forgets  his  nervousness  when  he  begins 
his  address.  As  Emerson  once  said,  "Every 
man's  task  is  his  life  preserver."  One  of  the 
advantages  of  action  is  that  it  helps  to  transfer 
the  attention  to  the  present. 

Lastly,  whenever  we  do  our  best  to  solve  our 
problems,  God  does  give  us  help.  He  either 
releases  power  within  us,  enabling  us  to  carry 
on,  or  He  works  through  someone  else,  who 
does  for  us  what  we  cannot  do  for  ourselves. 
Once  when  the  late  Dr.  Grenfell  was  caught 
on  an  ice  flow  off  the  Labrador  coast,  and  was 
slowly  drifting,  half  frozen,  out  to  sea,  he  first 
did  all  he  could  to  keep  himself  alive,  then 
said  over  the  words  of  a  hymn  he  remembered, 
"Teach  me  from  my  heart  to  say  'Thy  will 
be  done.'  "  Some  hours  later  four  fishermen, 
who,  by   some  miracle,  were   standing   on    a 
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lonely  cliff  top  overlooking  the  sea,  caught 
sight  of  him,  and  effected  a  rescue  just  in  time. 
God  is  with  us  helping  us  whenever  we  need 
His  help.  Jesus  said,  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 


Commencement  Address 

DR.  PAYSON  SMITH,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Maine,  formerly  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  delivered  a  challenging  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class  of  1942  at  the 
Monday  morning  exercises  on  June  8. 

In  the  present  chaos  of  world  affairs,  Dr. 
Smith  said,  one  must  look  ahead  to  the  post- 
war period  when  we  shall  build  a  new  world, 
the  materials  for  which  lie  all  about  us.  Many 
people  ask  of  this  war,  "What  is  the  end?" 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Dewey,  the  philosopher, 
to  whom  someone  had  put  the  same  question 
about  a  point  in  philosophy,  "There  is  no 
end.  We  are  at  the  beginning."  That  atti- 
tude, Dr.  Smith  declared,  is  the  right  one  to 
hold. 

The  materials  we  have  at  our  disposal  are 
many.  First  we  should  take  account  of  the 
physical  materials  all  about  us,  permanent 
equipment  with  which  to  work,  such  as  nat- 
ural resources,  scientific  discoveries,  and  our 
great  financial  power.  The  United  States  is 
rich  in  physical  possessions  (a  fact  which 
should  make  us  grateful  and  humble,  rather 
than  arrogant). 

Another  material  we  have  to  work  with  is 
our  faith  in  democracy.  Those  who  believe, 
are  certain  that  our  form  of  government  will 
not  be  destroyed.  In  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence our  forebears  spoke  of  all  men  as 
being  endowed  by  their  creator  "with  certain 
inalienable  rights",  deserving  of  liberty  and 
justice.  That  Declaration  of  Independence 
refers  to  all  men,  everywhere  in  the  world.  If 
anyone  doubts  today  that  we  have  worked  for 
individual  freedom,  he  should  look  at  the 
record   of  our   country,    and   determine   the 


progress  that  we  have  made.  Privileges  once 
denied  many  groups  of  people,  such  as  women 
and  children  of  this  country,  are  now  accorded 
them. 

A  third  available  material  is  the  belief  in 
our  Federal  system  of  government,  the  inde- 
structible union  of  states,  a  framework  which 
allows  us  to  plan,  work,  and  grow.  It  is  a 
form  of  government  which  can  continue  if  we 
preserve  and  foster  it. 

Lastly,  our  belief  in  our  fellow  builders  of 
other  lands  is  one  of  our  most  important 
materials.  We  believe  in  a  spirit  of  world  in- 
terest and  interdependence.  The  challenge 
today  is  to  move  forward  the  world  frontiers. 
There  is  a  permanent  and  growing  conviction 
that  for  our  own  happiness,  other  nations 
should  be  happy,  too. 

To  all  these  materials  we  must  add  the 
driving  force  of  spirit,  and  the  guiding  power 
of  the  mind  in  order  to  create  the  new  world 
successfully.  And  we  must  seek  the  truth,  for 
light  comes  from  the  truth.  We  must  build 
a  new  world  upon  truth  and  right. 


June  Prizes  and  Certificates 

Prizes 
WINNING  CREW 

The  Senior  MAROON  Crew  won.    Mem- 
bers of  this  crew  received  an  "L". 
Senior  MAROON  Crew 
Anne  Lynch,  Captain 
Louise  Cook 
Margaret  Homan 
Nancy  Hayes 
Sally  Forbes 
Louise  Crawford 
Marion  Hersey 
Margaret  Wolfe 
Betty  Polhemus 

TENNIS 

Helen  Raymond,  winner  of  the  Tennis 
Tournament,  received  an  individual  prize 
from  the  Athletic  Association.  Her  name  is 
engraved  on  a  cup  which  remains  at  the 
school. 
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GOLF 

The  winner  of  the  Golf  Tournament  was 
Anita  Scott.  She  received  an  individual  trophy 
from  the  Athletic  Association,  and  her  name 
is  engraved  on  a  cup  which  remains  at  the 
school. 

ARCHERY 

The  winner  of  the  Archery  Tournament, 
La  Verne  Atno,  received  an  individual  trophy 
from  the  Athletic  Association.  Her  name  is 
also  engraved  on  a  cup  that  remains  at  the 
school. 

BADMINTON 

Martha  Pangborn,  winner  of  the  Badminton 
Tournament  singles,  received  an  individual 
award  from  the  Athletic  Association,  and  her 
name  is  engraved  on  a  cup  that  remains  at 
the  school.  Doubles  were  won  by  Martha 
Pangborn  and  Anne  Lynch. 

THE  ATHLETIC  SHIELD 

Won  by  the  BLUE  team,  it  was  presented 
to  Suzanne  Naeher,  leader  of  the  BLUES. 

SPECIAL  DANCE  AWARDS 

Elizabeth  Barrow 
Constance  Courtois 
Charlotte  Ann  Hall 
Barbara  Kelly 
Anne  MacNeil 
Mildred  Slaunwhite 
Marjorie  Sperl 
Barbara  A.  Smith 

LASELL  COATS 

"One  girl  out  of  a  hundred."  The  "all- 
around"  Lasell  girl  with  a  high  standard  of 
character  and  possessing  in  high  degree  the 
qualities  named  below  is  awarded  a  Lasell 
jacket:  scholarship,  loyalty,  cheerfulness,  con- 
sideration of  others,  sportsmanship,  and  lead- 
ership. 

This  year  four  jackets  were  awarded  with 
Anne  Lynch  receiving  honorable  mention. 
The  four  recipients  were: 

Barbara.  Edwards 

Mary  Ann  Fisher 

Helen  Cizek 

Mary  Hurley 


SCHOLARSHIP 

With    Jessie    Dobson    receiving    honorable 
mention,  the  awards  were  made  to:  first,  Dor- 
othy Higson,  second,  Marjorie  Allyn. 
SEWING 

First  prize  was  awarded  to  Charlotte  Bragg. 
Second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mary  Saulnier. 
FOODS 

Mary  Saulnier  received  first  prize.    Gloria 
Field  received  second  prize. 
SPECIAL  AWARDS  TO 
OUTSTANDING  ATHLETES 

A  small  gold  shield  was  awarded  to: 

Charlotte  Ann  Hall,  who  won  an  "L"  in 
hockey,  soccer,  basketball,  volleyball,  and 
modern  dancing; 

Marion  Beers,  who  won  an  "L"  in  hockey, 
soccer,  and  basketball. 

Certificates 
SECRETARIAL  COURSE 

Typewriting 

Miriam  Joyce  Alexander 

Lynette  Evans  Becker 

Mildred  Shepherd  Fraser 

Louise  Amanda  Freeman 

Jane  Louise  Glassbrook 

Marion  Lincoln  Hersey 

Margot  Grant  Moore 

Nancy  Augusta  Nettel 

Gwendolyn  Prouty 

Virginia  Mae  Robinson 

Alice  Louise  Sears 

Harriet  Sawyer  Sears 
Accounting 

Marie  Teresa  Huhn 

Ruth  Sabra  Mosher 

Marjorie  Elizabeth  Ray 

Annabelle  Viles 
Shorthand 

Filomena  Rita  Grilli 

Patricia  Jane  Gunning 

Dorothy  Lois  Higson 

Edith  Margaret  Lippert 

Phyllis  Eleanor  Nelson 

Jayne  Frances  O'Rourke 

Carol  Burnet  Payne 

Gertrude  Florence  Ruch 

Barbara  Jean  Scott 
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Priscilla  Louise  Swett 
Joan  Marie  Trank 
Virginia  Ethel  Weeks 

Typewriting  and  Accounting 
Marie  L.  Sampsell 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Margaret  Mary  Barry 
Louise  Alexander  Crawford 
Shirley  Margaret  Dawson 
Dawn  Elaine  Dugdale 
Maxine  Susan  Gaddis 
Mary  Jane  Goodman 
Anne  Marie  Lynch 
Jane  Nelson 
Helen  Raymond 
Joyce  Marie  Sargent 
Helen  Swift  Sullivan 

Accounting  and  Shorthand 
Arline  Mae  Kreider 

Secretarial 

Marjorie  Louise  Allyn 
Sarah  Terry  Forbes 
Kathryn  Fellows  Starkey 
Hazel  Hugh  Strachan 
Arlene  Gertrude  Walter 

Medical  Secretarial 

Marion  Jane  Beers 
Doris  Ellen  Bracher 
Dorothy  Winchester 

HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSE 
Foods  Major 

Charlotte  Sessions  Bragg 

Louise  Franklin  Cook 

Gloria  Field 

Mary  M.  Saulnier 

Jean  Walters 
ART  COURSE 

Patricia  Evelyn  Annis 

Mary  Phillips  Bottomley 

Dorlise  Krenz 

Jean  Elizabeth  Macdonald 

Mary  Elizabeth  Polhemus 
DRAMATICS  COURSE 

Charlotte  Ann  Hall 
MERCHANDISING  COURSE 

Margaret  Marie  Barry 

Barbara  Berkman 

Anna  Marie  Cass 


Geraldine  Hyla  Chertof 
Marcia  Smith  Corey 
Yvonne  Ann  Gardner 
Nina  Frances  Hobson 
Beatrice  Louise  Lewis 
Barbara  Louise  McDowell 
Ruth  Arthur  Roughgarden 
Marjorie  Eleanore  Sperl 


White  Coat  Awards 

THIS  year  the  white  coat  winners  were 
Barbara  Edwards,  Mary  Hurley, 
Helen  Cizek  and  Mary  Ann  Fisher. 
To  these  girls  went  Lasell's  most  coveted  hon- 
or, for  white  coat  winners  are  judged  by  severe 
standards,  and  are  selected  through  a  process 
of  elimination  which  includes  the  whole  stu- 
dent body. 

At  the  time  the  selection  of  candidates  for 
the  awards  is  to  be  made,  each  member  of 
the  college  is  considered  by  a  body  of  judges 
made  up  of  faculty  and  students.  These 
judges  make  their  final  selection  on  the  basis 
of  which  candidates  possess  to  the  highest  de- 
gree the  qualities  of  loyalty,  integrity,  leader- 
ship, scholarship  and  sportsmanship. 

The  four  white  coat  girls  of  1942  possessed 
all  of  these  qualities,  and  have  contributed 
generously  toward  making  the  years  at  Lasell 
successful  ones,  both  for  themselves  and  for 
their  classmates. 

Barbara  Edwards,  a  natural  leader,  was 
president  of  the  senior  class,  and  president  of 
Gardner  House,  as  well  as  president  of  the 
Social  Service  Organization.  By  her  classmates 
she  was  voted  "most  likely  to  succeed",  and 
the  girl  who  had  "done  most  for^the  school". 

Mary  Hurley  was  treasurer  of  the  senior 
class,  and  held  the  position  of  editor  of  the 
Lasell  News.  In  her  junior  year  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Woodland  Council. 

Mary  Ann  Fisher,  voted  the  wittiest  by  her 
classmates,  was  a  capable  and  enthusiastic  song 
leader.  Her  school  spirit  was  shown  in  the 
way  in  which  she  diligently  wrote  all  the  class 
songs,  and  conducted  song  meetings  in  order 
to  teach  those  songs  to  the  members  of  the 
class  of  '42. 
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Helen  Cizek's  interests  seemed  to  have  no 
bounds.  She  was  vice  president  of  Gardner, 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Dramatic  Club.  She  worked 
on  the  Social  Service  Committee,  and  was 
active  in  Endowment  Fund  work. 

Because  of  all  the  school  spirit  which  these 
girls  showed  throughout  their  two  years  at 
Lasell,  they  were  recognized  as  class  leaders. 
They  are  now  alumnae  of  the  college,  and 
each  one  will  continue  to  carry  into  everyday 
living  those  qualities  which  have  made  her 
successful  at  Lasell.  To  these  girls  go  the 
heartiest  congratulations  of  the  class  of  '42. 

Claire  De  Conto 


River  Day 


FROM  the  moment  that  crew  enthusiasts 
headed  for  the  Charles  this  spring  until 
River  Day  arrived,  Lasell  girls  were  in 
a  whirl  of  excitement.  Hour  after  hour  they 
practiced  on  the  river,  digging  in  with  their 
paddles,  perfecting  their  strokes,  gathering 
speed. 

At  two  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  May  27,  the 
races  began,  with  both  junior  and  senior  crews 
competing  for  honors.  The  shores  were  lined 
with  excited  spectators,  who  had  arrived  early 
to  cheer  their  favorite  teams.  Mr.  Ordway 
gave  the  signals,  and  the  crews  were  off. 
"Stroke  back,  stroke  back  .  .  .  pull  together, 
pull!"  could  be  heard  across  the  water  as  the 
teams  swept  into  view.    Then  deafening  cries 


went  up  from  the  onlookers  as  the  canoes 
plowed  toward  the  goal. 

This  year  three  senior  crews,  captained  by 
Anne'  Lynch,  Suzanne  Naeher,  and  Martha 
Pangborn,  reached  the  finals.  Anne  Lynch's 
crew  came  in  first,  with  Martha  Pangborn's 
second.  Members  of  the  winning  crew  were 
Anne  Lynch,  captain,  Louise  Cook,  Margaret 
Homan,  Nancy  Hayes,  Sally  Forbes,  Louise 
Crawford,  Marion  Hersey,  Margaret  Wolfe, 
and  Betty  Polhemus. 

The  hilarious  highlight  of  the  afternoon  was 
the  race  between  the  alumnae  and  faculty, 
who  paddled  valiantly  down  the  home  stretch. 
This  year  the  alumnae  won,  with  a  crew  con- 
sisting of  Natalie  Zimmermann,  Sarajenny 
Annis,  Pat  Kieser,  Priscilla  Aiken,  Virginia 
Black,  Nancy  Bailey,  Kupe  Shepard,  and 
Laura  Cobb.  Faculty  crew  members  were  the 
Misses  Sawyer,  Kingsbury,  May,  Goodwin, 
Johnson,  Gould,  Curtis,  Tribou,  and  Mrs. 
Alexander. 


Meet  the  Champ! 
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Class  Will,  1942 

IN  THE  year  of  our  Lord  194a  at  Lasell 
Junior  College  situated  in  Auburndale, 
Massachusetts,  we,  the  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1942  of  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege do  declare  this  our  last  will  and  testament 
and  do  hereby  submit  our  bequests: 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  we  leave  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  their  ever  present 
help.  They  always  were  our  friends,  always 
our  leaders,  and  they  were  always  there  when 
we  needed  counsel;  our  happiest  thoughts  of 
them  will  ever  remain.  May  their  future  years 
be  filled  with  many  joys. 

To  Dean  Rand  we  leave  our  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  inspiring  guidance 
through  two  busy  and  happy  years  at  Lasell. 

To  Miss  Potter  we  leave  our  kindest 
thoughts  and  affection  for  her  friendship  to 
us  all. 

To  next  year's  seniors  we  leave  our  four 
added  overnights,  knowing  how  greatly  these 
extra  permissions  will  be  appreciated. 

To  all  members  of  the  class  of  '43  we  leave 
the  front  seats  in  assembly  hoping  that  they 
will  cherish  them  as  we  have  done. 

To  Lee  Osborn,  we  leave  "Mother  Ed- 
wards' "  powers  of  guidance  and  worthy  de- 
pendability. 

To  Carol  Wadhams  we  leave  Peg  Homan's 
"occasional"  trips  to  Dartmouth. 

Carpenter  bequeaths  its  bottle  of  peroxide 
to  its  new  inmates,  trusting  that  Helen  Getchel 
may  be  among  them. 

To  Pat  Durant,  that  industrious  reporter, 
we  leave  Margo  Moore's  nose  for  news. 

To  Nancy  King,  Bobbie  Walworth  be- 
queaths her  plaid  shirt  to  add  to  her  collec- 
tion. 

To  Lou  Lappen,  we  leave  Ray  Leonard's 
"quiet"  manner. 

To  the  infirmary  at  Camp  Devens  we  leave 
the  bridge  games  at  the  Barn. 

Briggs  leaves  their  after-dinner  chats  in  the 
smoker  to  the  incoming  wildcats  from  Clark 
Cottage,  who  may  prefer  to  spend  their  time 
in  this  sacred  precinct. 


To  any  junior  who  aims  for  the  honor  roll, 
Eleanor  Easterly  leaves  her  good-as-new  text 
books. 

To  Miss  Eliasson  we  bequeath  a  private 
secretary  for  next  year,  whose  special  duty 
will  be  to  answer  her  many  telephone  calls. 

Cushing  leaves  its  "empty"  closet  under  the 
stairway  to  those  members  of  Cushing  in  '43 
who  desire  private  phone  conversations  with 
their  O.A.O. 

To  Kay  Behrle,  Betty  Lange  leaves  the  Har- 
vard Business  School  with  best  wishes. 

To  Chickie  Goldsmith,  Tita  Dunbar  be- 
queaths more  and  happier  week  ends,  at 
Washington  and  Lee,  bidding  her  take  over 
and  keep  things  going. 

Peg  Bull  leaves  her  seven-on-the-dot  nightly 
phone  call  to  Annamary  Musser,  just  to  break 
the  monotony  of  her  9:45  call. 

Clark  Cottage  bequeaths  an  escalator  up  the 
middle  of  Bragdon  lawn  so  that  its  new  mem- 
bers can  sleep  five  minutes  longer  in  the  morn- 
ing and  still  make  breakfast. 

To  Betty  Schmidt,  Mary  Hurley  leaves  her 
strict  diet,  which  she  has  followed  so  faith- 
fully. 

To  Nora  Schalscha,  we  leave  Peggy  Jeffer- 
son's pep  and  enthusiasm,  trusting  that  next 
year  Nora  may  be  seen  bounding  about  the 
campus. 

The  merchandisers  of  '42  leave  their  twenty- 
four  days  of  actual  store  experience  to  the 
merchandisers  of  '43,  and  best  wishes  for  a 
Merry  Christmas. 

Chandler  leaves  its  broken  piano  stool  to 
those  occupants  who  think  they  can  fix  it. 

To  all  engaged  juniors  Connie  Messier 
leaves  her  worries  about  what  to  give  her  hus- 
band for  dinner,  advising  them  to  start  think- 
ing about  it  at  once. 

Mary  Powers  bequeaths  her  glamorous 
nightly  attire  to  Doris  Buehl. 

Connie  Lynch  leaves  her  outstanding  bridge 
ability  to  any  unfortunate  junior. 

To  all  those  juniors  with  a  sweet  tooth, 
Conn  House  leaves  its  worn  path  to  Miss  Joy's. 

Margaret  Wolfe  leaves  her  popular  car  to 
any  junior  with  four  good  tires. 
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Anne  Patterson  bequeaths  a  soldier's  address 
at  Keesler  Field  to  anyone  who  has  enough 
strength  to  carry  on  the  correspondence. 

To  those  juniors  in  Woodland  who  like 
fried  onions,  Helen  Cizek  bequeaths  ten  cans 
of  those  aromatic  morsels. 

To  Nancy  Nettel,  Barbara  Newton  leaves 
the  worn  tennis  courts  at  Gardner,  hoping  she 
will  make  as  constant  use  of  them. 

To  the  faculty  we  leave  the  "backs"  of  all 
test  papers  for  use  in  defense  next  year. 

To  Harriet  Smillie  we  bequeath  Barbara 
Collester's  men,  knowing  that  a  few  more  will 
make  no  difference. 

Betty  McGar  leaves  her  budget  troubles  to 
all  those  who  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
profanity. 

To  Mitzie  Vallely,  we  leave  Marjorie  Ray's 
academic  ability. 

To  Virginia  Warner,  who  seems  to  believe 
that  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  we  leave 
Nina  Simmons's  "gift  of  gab." 

To  Betty  Gorton,  Nancy  Gorton  leaves  the 
sole  privilege  of  being  called  "Sissy  Poo." 

To  Artie  Clancy,  who  can  be  heard  from 
any  spot  in  Bragdon,  we  leave  Peggy  Smitt's 
quick  wit. 

Pickard  leaves  those  memorable  8:30  sing- 
ing lessons  of  Miss  Goodrich's  to  those  juniors 
who  live  there  next  year  and  think  they  might 
like  to  sleep  in  the  morning. 

Dillingham  leaves  two  blackout  curtains  to 
be  put  behind  its  flexible  Venetian  blinds  in 
hopes  that  they  will  frustrate  next  year's 
prowlers. 

To  those  juniors  who  are  always  late  for 
classes,  Trity  Johnson  leaves  her  ability  to 
always  get  to  class  before  anyone  else. 

Gardner  leaves  its  typewriter  from  Room  8 
to  anyone  willing  to  furnish  new  ribbons 
for  it. 

To  June  Foering,  we  leave  Louise  Craw- 
ford's singing  ability,  knowing  that  June  will 
be  appreciated  even  more  at  Camp  Devens 
next  year. 

To  those  new  members  of  Carpenter  who 
have   an    abundance    of   patience,    ingenuity, 


and  a  penny  bank,  its  present  occupants  leave 
their  pay  telephone,  a  key  to  push  the  penny 
down  the  nickel  slot,  and  best  wishes  for  their 
success  in  the  undertaking. 

And   now,   since  lack  of  time  forbids  us    to 

mention  everyone, 
We'd  say  to  all  our  teachers,  our  gratitude 

you've  won. 
And  wish  to  each  in  parting,  may  you  be  safe 

from  fears, 
And  help  all  with  your  counsel  through  many 

years. 

Signed  and  sealed  this  sixth  day  of  June, 
1942,  at  Lasell  Junior  College,  Auburndale, 
Massachusetts.       Barbara  B.  Rockwell, 

Class  Lawyer 
Charlotte  Bragg,  Witness 


Class  Prophecy,  1942 

GOOD  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North 
America  and  South  America  (the  lat- 
ter being  mentioned  for  the  benefit  of 
Tita  Dunbar)  and  any  ship  that  is  left  on  the 
sea,  this  is  Wisteria  Winchell  Hall,  broadcast- 
ing from  Washington  over  the  international 
hook-up  of  Station  L.  J.  C.  On  this  beautiful 
evening  in  the  year  of  our  most  gracious  Lord, 
1952,  we  bring  to  you  the  latest  news  of  our 
post  war  days.  Tonight  we  have  lots  of  juicy 
bits  drooling  off  the  wires. 

Flash— fizzle— dash!  The  faculty  of  the  ex- 
clusive school,  the  Hut  in  the  Hemlocks,  held 
its  annual  Friday  afternoon  meeting.  The 
teachers,  Marjorie  Allyn,  Florence  Lange,  and 
Jean  Worth,  were  delighted  when  principal 
Jessie  Dobson  rendered  the  annual  financial 
report  in  song. 

And  from  Dementia  Praecox  University,  we 
find  Professors  Higson,  Hobson,  and  Corey 
who  have  labored  since  1942  to  discover  an 
adequate  I.  Q.  test  for  white  mice. 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  Nancy 
Gorton  has  completed  her  tenth  post  graduate 
course  at  Lasell  Junior  College.  She  reports 
that  her  sixteen  years  of  life  at  Lasell  have 
been  wonderful. 
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From  Lasell  also  comes  the  news  that  Joan 
Trank  still  enjoys  her  job  as  Beede's  little 
helper. 

Flash!  From  New  York  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
dancers,  Ginny  Porter  and  Anne  MacNeil, 
Micci  McDuff,  Betty  Allen,  and  Connie  Cour- 
tois,  rehearsing  as  Minsky's  Mildewed  Maid- 
ens for  a  show  which  opens  February  29,  1962. 
To  avoid  a  stampede,  tickets  will  be  on  sale 
for  the  next  five  years. 

Barbara  Kelly,  well-known  dancer  from 
Professor  Ritter's  dance  school— where  lessons 
are  kept  entirely  confidential— recently  opened 
up  a  studio  where  she  teaches  her  first  pupil, 
Tita  Dunbar,  the  Conga.  Barbara  is  pleased 
with  Tita's  progress.  Music  is  furnished  by 
the  ten  thousandth  record  in  Peg  Jefferson's 
collection. 

Splash!  Pebbleport.  Anne  Witney,  out- 
standing artist  from  Potatoville,  is  chairman 
of  the  Squeaky  Easel  Convention,  where  gath- 
ered are  Pep  Annis,  cartoonist  for  the  Ex- 
Squire,  Jean  Macdonald  with  her  latest  bio- 
logical drawing  of  a  grasshopper's  antennae, 
Dorlise  Krenz,  and  Mary  Bottomley,  fashion 
illustrator  who  just  docked  her  famous  dory 
after  a  mad  dash  from  Cape  Horn. 

Here's  a  bit  of  news  that  will  delight  all- 
Betty  Polhemus  has  been  appointed  designer 
of  the  new  ultra  modern  classroom  building 
to  be  built  at  Lasell  Junior  College.  It  was 
decided  that  the  building  be  named  Sampsell 
Hall  in  honor  of  Marie  Sampsell's  hard  efforts 
to  collect  greenbacks  for  the  Endowment 
Fund.  Helen  Cizek  has  been  unanimously 
voted  to  do  the  interior  decorating. 

In  Swift  Hollow,  still  racing  against  time, 
are  Lura  Anderson,  Janice  Demaree,  Trity 
Johnson,  and  Virginia  Cunningham.  Since 
their  days  at  Lasell  they  have  been  trying  to 
outdo  each  other's  slow  motion  and  think  this 
might  be  a  cure. 

Bang!  Last  week  we  peeked  into  Gwen 
Prouty's  Beauty  Saloon  where  we  discovered 
her  serving  onion  sandwiches  to  the  victims 
under  the  dryer.  These  victims  included 
Muriel    Stark,     and    Pat    Gunning.    Regina 


White  was  having  her  10"  nails  lacquered  by 
Eleanor  Easterly,  who  squirts  samples  of  per- 
fume on  the  customers  to  cover  up  the  smell 
of  onions.  On  the  second  floor,  Shirley  Arm- 
strong was  seen  building  her  muscles  up  with 
a  couple  of  dumbbells,  under  the  tutorage  of 
Barbara  Hayton. 

In  the  attic,  Doris  Fern  was  working  labori- 
ously on  a  pedicure  for  Ellen  Lucey,  recently 
chosen  Kansas  City  Korn  Kid. 

With  this  exclusive  extra,  I  turn  the  micro- 
phone over  to  Elmira  Davis  Bull,  our  corre- 
spondent from  Boston,  who  will  continue  with 
tonight's  news.    Come  in,  Boston. 

Good  evening,  radio  audience.  This  is 
Elmira  Davis  Bull,  your  transom  and  trap 
door  peeper,  bringing  you  snips  of  snoopings 
from  Boston. 

Exclusive!  At  a  recent  town  meeting  held 
at  West  Burlap,  President  Anne  Lynch 
brought  her  recent  campaign  of  "Keep  Our 
Fair  City  Clean"  to  a  close.  Among  the  offi- 
cials present  were:  Sue  Naeher,  and  Barbara 
Dungan  who  generously  donated  a  new  pad- 
die  wagon  to  keep  the  students  off  the  streets. 
Annabelle  Viles  was  elected  to  drive  the  pad- 
die  wagon.  Barbara  Edwards,  voted  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  Class  of  '42  at  L.J.C. 
was  appointed  the  new  street-cleaneress.  Elsie 
Aguiar  peeked  in  at  the  meeting  to  get  ideas 
for  her  new  book,  My  Philosophy  of  Life. 
The  meeting  was  abruptly  adjourned  to  listen 
to  the  three-day  fireside  chat  of  Anne  Haskell, 
the  first  woman  president. 

It  was  announced  last  night  that  the  Pacific 
Weekly,  in  competition  with  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  under  the  editorship  of  Mary 
Hurley,  has  reached  the  goal  of  one  billion 
circulation  due  to  Marjorie  Ray's  hangover 
from  the  1942  Lasell  Lamp.  Staunch  writers 
for  the  magazine  are  Marzie  Crumb,  who 
creates  weekly  jingles;  Barbara  Newton,  whose 
essays  surpass  those  of  Emerson.  Other  con- 
tributors are  Grace  Woodward,  and  Claire 
De  Conto,  author  of  the  current  short  story, 
$0  Buckets  of  Blood,  or  How  They  Had  to 
Move  Willy's  Grave  to  Dig  a  Seiuer.    Margot 
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Moore  and  Barbara  Crocker  keep  a  scrapbook 
of  the  magazine's  typographical  errors. 

Dash!  All  eyes  are  glued  on  the  1952  Olym- 
pics to  be  held  in  East  Overshoe  next  month. 
Mim  Litchfield  and  Helen  Raymond  are 
swinging  a  mean  racquet  in  preparation  for 
the  doubles  tennis  match.  Louise  Cook  blows 
up  her  water  wings  for  a  daily  two-lap  work- 
out in  the  pool,  while  Norma  Jean  Rogers 
plays  O'Leary  with  the  volley  ball  to  get  in 
trim. 

A  sure  couple  to  catch  the  basketball  crown 
are  Barbara  Leonard,  forward,  and  Millie 
Fraser,  guard.  Jackie  Hand  and  Winnie  Hilts, 
golf  chumps,  are  practising  replacing  the  turf 
and  running  at  the  sound  of  "Fore."  Marilyn 
Crowell  is  breaking  in  a  brand  new  bronco 
for  the  horse  show.  Anne  Patterson  and 
Martie  Pangborn  have  finally  found  the  right 
weight  bird  for  the  badminton  contest.  Jane 
Nelson  and  Filomina  Grilli  practice  daily 
their  Flying  Swan  number  in  hopes  of  main- 
taining their  championship  on  ice.  And 
Marion  Beers  is  brushing  up  on  her  rules  and 
whistle-blowing,  having  been  appointed  an 
official  for  the  coming  Olympics. 

All  traffic  was  halted  today  when  salesgirls 
from  Bag's,  formerly  Saks,  Fifth  Avenue  Store, 
went  on  a  strike.  Jean  Hardy,  Anne  Cass, 
Barbara  McDowell,  Peggy  Dawson,  Rosemary 
Vincent,  and  Caroline  Gamble  demanded  the 
extermination  of  termites  in  the  counters; 
while  another  group  composed  of  Dodi 
Mosher,  Connie  Fanget,  Connie  Lynch,  that 
super  deluxe  salesgirl,  Dotty  Phipps,  Barbara 
Berkman,  and  Grace  Johnson  were  making 
soapbox  speeches  for  store  hours  of  12  to  1 
with  an  hour  out  for  lunch. 

Exclusive!  The  Plague  of  Nations  assem- 
bled at  Arc  Angel  this  week.  Staunch  diplo- 
mats were  Nancy  Larsen,  representing  France 
Forever,  Marion  Johnson,  and  Jayne 
O'Rourke,  who  finally  agreed  that  if  war 
comes  again,  it  shall  be  solved  by  a  game  of 
tiddlywinks.  Meanwhile,  Cricket  Hall  and 
Dotty  Godfrey  practice  daily  on  horror  faces 
to  scare  the  enemy  in  case  of  a  future  invasion. 


And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  take 
you  across  country  to  the  Golden  Gates  of  San 
Francisco,  to  listen  to  the  golden  voice  of 
Hysteria  Kaltenborn  Ray,  who  will  bring  you 
many  golden  nuggets  of  news.  Come  in,  San 
Francisco. 

Hello,  Boston,  this  is  your  Golden  Gate 
Keeper',  Hysteria  Kaltenborn  Ray,  bringing 
you  little  golden  nuggets  of  news  from  San 
Francisco. 

Flash!  Mary  Powers  has  announced  the 
opening  of  a  restaurant,  "Ye  Greasy  Spoonee", 
or  "Eat  Here  and  Die  in  the  Alley".  Marie 
Huhn  is  the  most  gracious  hostess,  and  Mai 
Mallory  has  been  hired  as  corny-sewer  of  all 
food,  while  Kathryn  Starkey  collects  sheckles, 
slugs,  and  licorice  balls  behind  the  cashier's 
window. 

Nina  Simmons,  prize  cook,  and  her  assistant, 
Pat  Maxwell,  gave  a  lecture  to  the  hired  help, 
June  Cherry,  Bernadette  Finn,  Winnie  North- 
rup,  and  Barbara  Pullman.  In  the  beginners 
class,  we  found  Mary  Saulnier,  Jean  Walters, 
Mary  Sheehan,  and  Gloria  Field,  practicing 
on  Farney  Fammer's  Tasty  Tidbits. 

Exclusive!  It  was  disclosed  last  night  that 
a  group  of  nurses  were  discovered  in  the 
trenches  on  the  Hill  of  Beans  Islands,  in  the 
mid  Pacific.  These  Angels  of  Mercy,  Marcia 
Nelson,  Ruth  Turner,  Muriel  Palmer,  special- 
izing in  neck  tourniquets,  Phyllis  Nelson, 
Louise  O'Connor,  Priscilla  Swett,  and  Doris 
Bracher,  were  practicing  first  aid  on  each 
other  until  the  next  carload  of  wounded  sol- 
diers came  in.  They  would  still  be  there, 
thinking  the  war  not  over,  had  it  not  been 
for  Kay  Nannery,  riding  up  on  her  black  steed 
with  the  news  of  the  Armistice. 

Dash!  The  Tingley  Sisters'  Circus  has  come 
to  town.  Barbara  Rockwell  is  being  featured 
as  the  new  ring  mistress.  Sybil  Feinberg  has 
her  usual  place  as  promptress,  this  time  right 
behind  an  elephant.  Maggie  Wolfe  stupefies 
the  audience  with  her  daring  trapeze  stunts, 
while  those  madcap  clowns,  Polly  Libby  and 
Gerry  Chertof,  keep  them  rolling  in  the  saw- 
dust. In  the  next  act,  those  screwball  tumblers 
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Bunny  Sennott,  Louise  Freeman,  Winnie 
Bender,  and  Eileen  Crehan  terrify  the  on- 
lookers with  their  tipsy  tumbling.  A  special 
attraction  in  the  side  show  is  Dot  Quilty  and 
Dot  Harney,  those  Jujitsu  Jeeps. 

A  Glimpse  of  Home  Life— The  mothers  of 
the  nation  held  an  annual  convention  at 
Skunk  Hollow.  Amedee  Gaines,  Rickie  Bow- 
lend,  who  has  only  one  fledgling,  Mary  Metz- 
ger,  Pat  Kennedy,  who  has  a  set  of  twins,  Bea 
Lewis,  Dawn  Elaine  Dugdale,  Barbara  Wal- 
worth, and  Marion  Hersey  were  overjoyed  at 
the  sight  of  a  new  diaper.  Connie  Messier  was 
unable  to  attend  the  convention  because  she 
could  find  no  one  to  watch  over  her  brood 
of  six. 

The  date  bureau  has  been  doing  a  rushing 
business.  Dot  Seaman,  manager,  is  frequently 
relieved  by  Joan  McCraw  who  rents  out  fra- 
ternity pins  at  a  buck  a  night.  The  switch- 
board is  aptly  handled  by  Peg  Smitt,  while 
Hazel  Strachan  conducts  personal  tours  to 
Bowdoin.  Seen  nightly  at  the  date  bureau  is 
Ann  Mason. 

At  the  Retrogressional  Library,  we  found 
Shirley  Dawson,  reading  her  100th  book  for 
this  month. 

Smash!  From  a  recent  Trot  Poll  of  Crazy 
Occupations  after  the  war— it  was  known  as 
the  Gallup  Poll  in  the  fast,  pre-war  days— it 
was  discovered  that  Shirley  Egglefield  has  been 
collecting  unburst  bombshells  and  other  relics 
of  the  war,  while  Arline  Kreider,  a  teetotaler, 
has  ended  her  exhibition  of  bottles  gathered 
up  from  the  trenches.  Sculpturing  around  in 
her  studio,  we  saw  Al  Aguglia,  who  has  just 
finished  a  miniature  of  Dr.  Winslow  for 
Sampsell  Hall. 

Our  roving  importer  dropped  in  t'other  day 
to  tell  us  about  the  new  Babble  Babble  Babble 
Firm  under  the  able  management  of  Sue 
Krehbiel,  no  mean  expert  in  that  line,  who 
has  hired  three  secretaries,  Terry  Graham, 
Ruth  Mosher,  and  Sally  Nolan— each  able  only 
to  get  one  word  out  of  every  sentence  when 
Sue  dictates.  There  we  found  Betty  McGar 
and  Mary  Jane  Goodman   taking   in   public 


typing  during  their  spare  moments,  a  pet 
hobby  at  Lasell.  Helen  Sullivan  checks  and 
double  checks  Sally  Forties's  dizzy  figures  for 
the  bookkeeping  department,  while  Marjorie 
Sperl  stews  constantly  over  the  finances. 

The  weather  broadcast  announcing  the  i/&" 
snowfall  on  Ticklemen's  Ravine  brought  forth 
many  barrel-stavers,  namely,  Betty  Heckel,  re- 
covering from  a  broken  neck,  Trudy  Ruch, 
and  Virginia  Weeks,  who  led  the  group  down 
the  treacherous  trail.  Meanwhile  Jean  Ferrell, 
Peg  Bull,  and  Jean  Zimmermann  floundered 
around  on  the  beginners'  slope. 

Now,  with  this  least  golden  nugget  of  gold- 
en news,  we  turn  the  key  in  our  Golden  Gate, 
and  return  you  to  Wisteria  Winchell  Hall  in 
Washington.    Take  it  away,  Washington. 

Hello,  this  is  Wisteria  Winchell  Hall,  your 
keyhole  reporter,  returning  to  the  microphone 
with  the  last  nosey  nidbits. 

Knit  one,  drop  two— The  Red  Cross  Head- 
quarters announces  the  knitting  contest.  The 
rules  are  as  follows:  all  yarn  used  must  be 
the  surplus  yarn  left  over  from  the  war;  the 
scarf  must  measure  not  longer  or  shorter  than 
5,280  feet  or  1  mile.  Contestants  seen  at  Head- 
quarters were  Wilma  Dieckman,  Alison  Hat- 
feld,  Edie  McKenzie,  Arline  Walter,  and  Peg 
Homan. 

Flash!  Virginia  Robinson  announced  that 
she  is  trying  an  experiment  to  breed  cocker 
spaniels  with  short  ears  the  color  of  her  hair. 

Charlotte  Bragg  and  Ruth  Deremer  are 
having  their  trying  moments  with  their  Trial 
and  Error  Dress  Shop— no  merchandise  ex- 
changed. It  seems  that  since  the  war,  the 
market  has  been  flooded  with  material.  Mary 
Dobson  has  been  making  the  latest  creations 
in  between  patches.  Models  Nancy  Hayes, 
Kathleen  Finn,  Yvonne  Gardner,  Ruth 
Roughgarden,  and  Doris  Leach  sport  these 
bigger  'n'  baggier  creations. 

Fizzle!  A  group  of  bridge  enthusiasts, 
namely,  Maxine  Gaddis,  Nancy  Scott,  Mary 
Lucas,  and  Eleanor  Pratt  got  together  last 
week   and   decided   to   revise   the   Culbertson 
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method  as  it  was  antiquated.  Also  Barbara 
Collester,  Carol  Payne,  Betty  Hutchison,  and 
Marjorie  McCaul  were  rewriting  Hoyle's  rule 
book. 

The  P.  W.  O.  (Post  War  Orchestra)  gave 
the  latest  rendition  of  the  last  of  the  Unfin- 
ished Symphony  in  Lasell  Sympathy  Hall, 
formerly  known  as  Winslow  Hall.  Betty 
Zwahlen  and  Dorothy  Lawson  fiddled  furi- 
ously; Dotty  Winchester  hopped  on  her  harp 
and  went  to  town,  while  Noel  Temple  chewed 
at  the  cello  and  Phyllis  Reinhardt  directed. 
Also,  Mildred  Slaunwhite  pumped  madly 
away  at  the  organ,  and  Elaine  Robins  tickled 
the  ivories. 

The  P.  W.  C.  (Post  War  Choir)  under  the 
able  direction  of  Louise  Crawford,  sang  the 
"BoogelyWoogely  Blues."  Soprano  solo  was 
given  by  Alberta  Carson  while  Essie  Maguire 
and  Mary  Ann  Fisher  fought  for  high  "C", 
and  frankly  they  could  be  heard  from  the 
West  Virginia  hills  to  the  Rhode  Island  flats. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  the 
drip  of  the  last  bit,  we  bring  to  a  close  this 
broadcast.  Again  I  repeat,  this  is  station 
L.  J.  C.  coming  from  Washington.  Goodnight 
to  you,  to  you,  and  especially  to  you. 


Materialistic  Mary 

THE  eyes  of  the  girl  in  the  mirror  were 
mocking,  as  Mary  Vose  tried  to  keep 
the  finger  steady  that  applied  rose 
lip  cream.  Attractive  girl.  Hair  a  trifle  too 
black,  perhaps,  but  mouth  nice  when  it  be- 
haved. Soulful,  violet  eyes.  But  where  was 
their  mistiness  people  talked  of— the  dewiness 
of  the  prospective  bride?  At  that  moment, 
Mary  almost  hated  her  reflection. 

"You're  going  to  like  marrying  Tom's  for- 
tune, aren't  you?"  it  mocked.  "You'll  feel 
pretty  secure  as  Mrs.  Thomas  Lochrane,  with 
your  husband  a  young  partner  in  the  firm. 
There's  the  doorbell.  That  will  be  Alice, 
your  maid  of  honor.  Poor  Alice  with  her 
heart  on  her  sleeve  whenever  she  was  around 
Tom!  It  wasn't  his  money  that  Alice  wanted. 
She  would  have  settled  for  his  love  and  broad, 
sympathetic  shoulder  and  a  two-room  apart- 
ment. Dear,  foolish  Tom— never  having  eyes 
for  any  one  since  you  swept  into  that  opaque 
glass  office  of  his  and  sat  down  to  take  his 
dictation.  So  the  secretary  marries  her  boss! 
Better  hurry.  It's  just  half  an  hour  to  the 
wedding  march.   And  here  are  the  girls." 

Suddenly  they  were  filling  her  little  pink 
bedroom  with  brightness  and  gaiety  and  ex- 
cited squeals. 

"Isn't  she  lovely,  Alice?  Did  you  ever  see 
a  more  beautiful  bride?  Blue  is  just  the  color 
for  you,  Mary.  You  should  wear  it  oftener. 
Here,  let  me  fix  your  page-boy.  You  always 
miss  this  place  in  back.  Bet  Tom  is  a  happy 
man.    Whew,  what  a  diamond!" 

If  only  that  girl  in  the  mirror  wouldn't 
smile  like  that! 

Mary  tried  not  to  hear  the  noise  of  the 
room,  the  doorbell  ringing  again,  the  fight 
that  started  between  two  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  lamily  outside  the  bathroom  door, 
the  sound  of  car  doors  slamming. 

"I'm  so  happy!"  she  cried  jumping  up  with 
a  little  grimace  at  the  mirror.  "I  do  look  nice, 
don't  I  girls?  S'pose  Tommy  loves  me?" 
There.  She  was  her  old  gay  self  at  last.  No 
more  self  questionings.    No  more  feeling  of 
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cheating.  One  had  to  be  selfish  to  get  out  of 
a  rut  of  near  poverty.  And  who  wanted  to 
live  and  die  just  a  secretary  or  wife  to  one 
of  those  stupid  underpaid  clerks  she  had 
dated  until  Tom  came  along? 

There  was  the  wedding  march  through  that 
queer  new  silence  of  the  little  house.  Wait. 
Could  she  go  through  with  it  after  all?  She 
had  planned  so  hard  for  just  this  moment. 
Why  shouldn't  she  marry  for  money  if  that 
was  what  she  wanted?  She  could  tell  Tom 
later  that  among  other  things  she  saw  in  his 
eyes  a  new  fur  coat,  or  a  trip  to  South  Ameri- 
ca or  Hawaii. 

She  lifted  her  hands  to  straighten  her  col- 
lar and  their  coldness  chilled  her  afresh. 
There  was  such  a  thing  in  this  world  as  play- 
ing fair.  How  could  she  live  with  her  con- 
science if  she  did  this  thing  to  Tom  now? 

Come.  Move  out  of  this  room  for  the  last 
time.  Just  a  few  steps  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs.  Surely  she  could  manage  them.  Al- 
ready the  girls  were  looking  at  her  queerly. 
Did  they  suspect?  It  was  her  last  chance.  One 
more  moment  of  indecision  and  she  could  go 
back  to  her  typewriter,  back  to  the  struggle 
to  have  decent  clothes  and  permanents  on  her 
meagre  salary. 

Slowly,  gracefully,  she  descended  the  stairs 
and  with  a  fixed  smile  for  her  friends  took 
her  father's  arm  and  proceeded  through  the 
short  aisle  of  folding  chairs  to  the  mantel 
banked  with  white  syringa  from  her  mother's 
garden. 

And  there  was  Tom— tall,  handsome, 
blonde.  Poor  Tom.  In  that  moment,  she 
could  almost  have  loved  him.  Pale  under  his 
tan.  Only  a  brave  smile  showing.  It  was  all 
so  like  a  dream,  a  nightmare.  She  was  cold 
and  faint  inside. 

His  smile  came  out  again  to  greet  her,  stood 
suspended  in  mid  air,  yet  she  had  no  heart 
to  welcome  it.  Everything  was  so  queer,  so 
unreal.  Her  mother  reached  for  her  hand- 
kerchief and  the  gardenias  on  her  full  bosom 
seemed  to  weep  great  tears.  And  there  was 
the  minister.  Strange  person— he  was  saying 
something,  it  didn't  matter  what.    He  looked 


like  a  great  black  bug  in  the  center  of  a 
white  lace  doily.  And  now  Tom  was  answer- 
ing him,  helping  him  to  throw  out  those 
bonds  that  would  hold  her  to  a  life  of— 
nothing.  Would  she  like  being  held?  She  felt 
so  weak,  so  faint.  She  could  not  possibly  man- 
age alone.  And  yet— was  she  waking  up?  She 
felt  a  thorn  from  her  wedding  bouquet,  and 
the  pain  of  it  was  gratifying.  And  now  they 
were  all  waiting  for  her  to  say  something, 

"I  do,"  the  girl  beside  her  prompted. 

"I  do,"  she  heard  her  own  voice  falter. 

They  were  taking  her  bouquet  away  from 
her.  Tom  had  her  hand  and  something  warm 
was  being  slipped  on  her  finger.  Now  he  was 
holding  her,  putting  a  kiss  on  her  cold  lips 
and  she  smelled  something  like  the  spice  from 
her  mother's  cabinet  in  summer. 

It  was  over.  They  were  married.  Mechan- 
ically, she  went  through  the  felicitations,  cut 
her  bride's  cake  in  the  dining  room,  and  final- 
ly escaped  with  Tom  to  his  waiting  sport  car. 

"Happy,  darling?"  she  heard  him  say  as 
they  moved  off  down  the  avenue. 

His  voice  moved  out  towards  her,  shatter- 
ing her  dream.  Almost  at  once  she  was  awake. 
Awake  and  conscious  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
his.  "Till  death  do  us  part."  She  must  have 
heard  that  back  there.  It  repeated  itself  over 
and  over  in  her  new  consciousness. 

"Very  happy,  dear,"  she  managed  and 
smiled  tremulously  back  at  him.  "Where  are 
we  going  now?" 

"To  the  train,  dear  blushing  bride.  Flori- 
da, next!"  Strange  how  he  could  be  so  gay. 
He  turned  his  hand  on  the  wheel  to  look  at 
his  wrist  watch.  "Got  ten  minutes  to  catch 
the  train  in,  and  I'm  dying  for  a  kiss." 

"Then  let's  hurry."  All  at  once  she  was 
frantic  to  get  away— away  from  all  these 
familiar  surroundings. 

"Hurry,  dear.  Faster!"  she  urged,  and  he 
grinned  at  her  impatience. 

"Want  to  stay  my  wife,  don't  you?"  he 
asked.  "Another  corner  like  that  last  one, 
and  you'd  be  collecting  that  big  insurance 
policy  I  took  out  for  you!" 

Money  again.  Why  couldn't  they  stay  away 
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from  that  subject?  What  if  Tom  were  killed, 
and  never  knew  why  she  had  married  him? 
She,  left  a  wealthy  young  widow- 
Resolutely  she  turned  her  mind  away  from 
the  awful  thought.  But  she  was  letting  him 
hurry.  She  shouldn't  do  that.  There  was 
another  car  just  missing  them  at  an  intersec- 
tion. Yet  they  had  to  get  away.  She  wanted 
so  much  to  get  out  of  town. 

It  happened,  as  she  must  have  known  it 
would.  A  delivery  truck  from  a  side  street, 
the  scream  of  Tom's  brakes,  an  insane  thud, 
his  car  door  bulging  with  torn  upholstery, 
glass  shattering,  Tom  suddenly  limp  in  her 
arms,  a  bright  stain  spreading  across  his  white 
collar. 

Confusion  of  people  gathering  about  them 
asking  questions  wanting  to  take  Tom  from 
her  arms.  Her  Tom— and  they  were  trying 
to  take  him  from  her. 

Her  arms  tightened  about  him  in  a  rush 
of  protective  love  which  she  had  never  known 
before.  Hers.  In  death  he  was  completely 
hers.  Too  late— but  it  was  all  clear  to  her 
now.  She  loved  him— loved  him.  She  could 
only  sit  holding  him  close  to  her  newly  awak- 
ened heart.  Close.  Her  husband.  Almost 
viciously  she  fought  those  people  off  till  the 
doctor  arrived. 

Would  he  live?  Was  there  any  small 
chance  that  he  might  live?  A  transfusion, 
perhaps?  How  happy  she  would  be  to  give 
her  life  for  his!  The  doctor  looked  almost 
reassuring  as  he  examined  her  husband.  Her 
husband.  "Till  death  do  us  part."  Even 
after  death— she  knew  that  now. 

"Nothing  broken,"  the  doctor  was  saying. 
"But  we'd  better  get  over  to  the  hospital  to 
do  a  little  stitching  on  his  head.  We'll  go  in 
my  car.    Sure  you're  all  right,  young  lady?" 

She?  For  the  first  time  in  many  days, 
Mary's  laugh  was  real.  She  had  forgotten  to 
think  of  herself.  She  moved  obediently  now 
under  Tom's  anxious  admonition,  and  found 
that  she  was  unhurt.  .  Then,  as  he  got  out 
of  the  car,  she  found  her  compact,  and  with  a 
steady  finger  applied  her  rose  lip  cream. 

Ann  Carrington 


Unusually  Quiet 

MY  BEAT  was  not  a  cheery  one,  but 
I  was  attached  to  it,  and  wouldn't 
have  changed  it  for  the  most  exclu- 
sive one  in  all  Pinkerville.  It  ran  along  the 
river  road  for  more  than  a  half  a  mile,  as  far 
as  Barter's  steel  plant,  and  then  turned  left 
on  Pine  Street.  From  there  it  wound  around 
under  the  viaduct,  past  Cline's  grocery,  and 
ended  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Mulberry 
Streets,  in  front  of  Mrs.  Martin's  bakery.  No, 
it  was  far  from  being  the  wealthy  section  of 
the  city.  The  people  were  plain,  honest,  hard- 
working folks,  and  that  was  good  enough 
for  me. 

It  was  a  grey  evening  in  late  October,  and 
the  smell  of  fresh  air  and  burning  leaves  filled 
my  lungs.  The  river  road  was  deserted,  and 
I  was  more  than  glad  to  reach  Barter's  factory 
and  turn  left  into  Pine  Street.  Silence  pre- 
vailed there  also.  Somehow  this  didn't  ring 
true  on  a  street  usually  so  full  of  children. 
Even  the  Dick  twins  were  not  in  sight.  All 
I  could  hear  were  the  soft  whisper  of  the  wind 
through  the  trees  and  the  crackle  of  the  leaves 
under  my  feet.  But  as  I  walked  along,  glanc- 
ing up  at  the  not-too-well-kept  houses,  I 
noticed  that  nearly  every  one  showed  traces  of 
children.  Scooters,  bicycles,  bats  and  balls  lay 
carelessly  strewn  around  the  yards.  When  I 
passed  the  little  white  house  third  from  the 
corner,  the  neatest  house  of  the  lot,  Mrs.  Kitch 
called  out  in  her  soft,  motherly  voice,  "Won't 
you  come  in  and  have  a  bite  to  eat?" 

"Can't  leave  duty,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  I 
called  back. 

I  passed  Cline's  grocery,  the  viaduct,  and 
finally  rounded  the  corner  at  the  bakery  just 
as  the  street  lights  flickered  on.  The  day  had 
been  a  busy  one  for  me,  and  it  was  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  that  I  leaned  up  against  the 
lamp  post  to  rest. 

As  I  looked  down  Mulberry  Street,  I  noticed 
a  lone  figure  coming  toward  me.  He  walked 
with  short,  quick  steps,  and  glanced  every  few 
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seconds  behind  him,  but  not  even  a  stray  dog 
or  cat  was  in  sight.  As  I  watched  him,  I 
remembered  the  orders  the  chief  had  given  me 
early  that  morning  to  watch  out  for  all  suspi- 
cious-looking characters  along  the  outlying 
districts  of  the  city.  Immediately  I  retraced 
my  steps  back  around  the  corner,  and  safe  in 
the  shadow  of  the  building  I  could  see  him 
even  better  as  he  came  nearer  to  the  street 
lamp.  As  far  as  I  could  make  out,  he  was  a 
young  fellow  with  a  cap  pulled  down  over  his 
left  eye,  and  his  coat  collar  buttoned  up  tight 
across  his  throat.  As  he  neared  the  front  steps 
of  the  bakery  and  paused,  I  noticed  his  right 
hand  rested  lightly  upon  something  in  his 
pocket. 

Cautiously  he  climbed  the  steps,  still  glanc- 
ing behind  him,  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
bakery.  The  thought  of  innocent,  jolly  Mrs. 
Martin  flashed  through  my  mind.  Little  did 
she  know  what  misfortune  might  be  in  store 
for  her  when  she  came  out  of  the  kitchen  in 
that  snowy-white  apron  of  hers,  with  that 
beaming  smile  on  her  face.  Quickly,  with  my 
revolver  in  my  hand,  I  dashed  up  the  steps 
and  into  the  bakery,  just  in  time  to  see  the 
fellow  slowly  pulling  his  hand  from  his  pocket. 

I  stood  tense  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  as 
the  boy  slapped  a  shiny  coin  on  the  counter, 
and  drawled,  "A  dozen  doughnuts  for  Higgins' 
Hallowe'en  party,  pleeze,  ma'am." 

Realizing  my  embarrassing  mistake,  I 
quickly  twirled  my  gun  around  my  finger,  and 
mumbled  something  about  a  policeman  hav- 
ing to  keep  in  practice,  and  that  I  would  like 
a  couple  of  cream  puffs  if  she  wasn't  too  busy. 
Mrs.  Martin,  smiling  as  ever,  gave  no  hint  of 
knowing  what  had  happened,  and  busied  her- 
self with  wrapping  up  the  doughnuts.  The 
boy  took  them,  whirled  on  his  heel,  looked  at 
me  curiously,  and  stalked  out.  Sheepishly,  I 
took  my  cream  puffs  and  went  on  my  way, 
thinking  to  myself,  "Well,  in  this  business,  T 
suppose,  you  can't  be  too  careful,  even  in 
good  old  Pinkerville." 

Jeanne  Gullett 


The  Run-Around 

IT  WAS  a  sultry  August  day,  the  second 
day  of  Jane's  vacation,  but  the  lazy 
weather  had  not  prevented  a  few  prac- 
tice putts  on  the  green  just  in  front  of 
the  hotel.  The  success  of  these  had  accen- 
tuated her  cheerfulness,  and  Jane  bounded 
into  the  dining  room,  plunked  her  beautiful, 
lanky  frame  into  the  not-too-comfortable 
chair,  and  glowed  at  her  mother,  and  sister, 
Beth.  She  proceeded  to  bubble  forth  a 
breakfast  order  more  suitable  for  a  well- 
known  farmyard  animal,  and  in  the  same 
breath  to  throw  in  such  chatter  as,  "He's  tall 
like  Jimmy  Stewart,  as  athletic  as  Errol  Flynn 
with  an  accent  as  wonderful  as  Charles 
Boyer's— but  not  the  same  kind  of  course— 
and  oh,  Mother,  he  asked  me  to  play  golf 
with  him!"  Mother  was  one  of  the  under- 
standing kind  who  just  seem  to  be  born  with 
the  proper  words,  and  she  uttered  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  them  from  sounding 
like  an  anti-climax  to  Jane's  eager  ears.  Then 
she  went  naturally  on,  joking  about  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  all  the  food  in 
the  hotel  to  be  disposed  of  in  one  meal.  For 
Jane  the  rest  of  breakfast  was,  however,  a 
hand-to-mouth  routine,  while  her  pounding 
heart  drowned  out  the  literary  conversation 
between  her  mother  and  Beth. 

After  that  first  game,  Jane's  vacation  was 
perfect.  There  was  riding  at  dawn,  golf  or 
tennis  at  noon,  swimming,  walking,  bi- 
cycling. The  days  were  full  every  minute 
with  all  the  things  which  seemed  most  im- 
portant in  life— and  with  such  fascinating 
company  as  Mr.  Baas.  She  didn't  even  mind 
when  he  suggested  that  the  pace  of  afternoon 
activities  be  slackened  to  allow  Beth  to  be 
included,  with  her  lameness  as  no  handicap. 
As  they  walked  or  sunbathed,  be  talked  of 
skating,  or  tulip  time  in  Holland,  of  moun- 
tain climbing  in  Switzerland,  or  of  boating 
in  the  canals  of  Venice.  The  total  of  these 
wonderful  times  spent  with  Mr.  Baas  added 
up  to  only  one  score  in  Jane's  movie-ladened 
head. 
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The  change  in  her  was  miraculous.  Her 
comb  was  carefully  run  through  her  feather 
cut  for  minutes  at  a  time.  She  spent  much 
energy  applying  that  once  forgotten  lipstick. 
She  chose  her  most  becoming  frocks,  and 
even  agreed  to  part  with  her  favorite  play 
clothes  long  enough  to  have  them  freshened. 

But  one  day,  while  on  a  joyous  excursion, 
the  pace  set  by  Jane  proved  too  great,  and  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  accident  befell  Beth. 
She  fell  on  the  rough,  woodsy  path.  Her 
mental  injury  far  exceeded  the  physical  one, 
for,  upon  a  doctor's  order,  she  was  to  become 
non-active  during  the  rest  of  the  vacation. 

Beth  was  very  happy  among  books.  She 
read  a  great  deal,  and  enjoyed  reviewing 
and  discussing  ideas  brought  out  in  them. 
She  always  seemed  more  lovely  and  alive 
when  reading,  perhaps  because  she  was  queen 
over  her  younger  sister  in  that  field  only. 
Mr.  Baas  seemed  to  recognize  this,  and  as  the 
days  went  on  he  spent  more  and  more  time 
near  the  small  porch  swing  which  Beth  called 
her  haven.  They  traveled  to  India  to  see 
that  country  through  Kipling's  eyes,  and  dis- 
cussed the  present  political  situation  with  an 
understanding  background;  they  read  the 
new  novels,  and  spcni  enchanting  hours  with 
the  poetry  of  Milton,  Keats,  and  Wordsworth. 
They  relived  Mr.  Baas'  trips  to  the  countries 
which  most  interested  Beth,  and  although 
the  differences  between  their  ages  seemed 
to  widen  as  their  conversation  broadened, 
Beth  was  aware  that  she  had  a  new  friend 
who  would  believe  in  her,  and  she  began 
to  believe  in  herself. 

During  these  lovely  days  for  Beth,  Jane 
was  but  a  storm  cloud  in  the  distance.  Some- 
times she  came  close  enough  to  shower  her 
excellent  golf  and  tennis  scores  upon  the 
deeply  engrossed  twosome,  but  more  often 
she  vied  for  Mr.  Baas'  attention.  If  successful 
she  would  be  in  her  previously  happy  state 
once  again,  not  sensing  that  Mr.  Baas  thought 
it  his  privilege  and  duty  to  entertain  Beth. 
And  if  she  were  not  successful,  she  would 
turn  on  the  switch  of  superficial  gaiety,  as  the 
teen  age  girls  in  the  movies  did,  and  become 


so  utterly  obvious  that  even  mother  was  em- 
barrassed for  her. 

Beth  tried  to  explain  that  her  relationship 
with  Mr.  Baas  was  that  of  a  very  kind  friend 
who,  having  a  similar  hobby,  enjoyed  that 
hobby  with  her.  She  told  of  the  trips  to  for- 
eign countries  with  the  aid  of  books  and  of 
Mr.  Baas  personal  experiences  and  even  in- 
vited the  little  skeptic  to  travel  with  them. 
But  Jane  couldn't  see  beyond  the  theorem 
that  if  Mr.  Baas  loved  poetry  and  Beth  loved 
poetry,  inevitably  Mr.  Baas  would  love  Beth, 
and  Jane  would  be  left  out— forgotten,  de- 
serted, as  was  the  other  woman  in  the  movie 
downtown. 

Jane's  imagination  fed  upon  this  fiction, 
and  soon  she  was  believing  that  her  sister 
had  deliberately  fallen  in  the  woods  that 
day  in  order  to  gain  attention  through  sym- 
pathy. She  began  more  furiously  to  bang 
tennis  and  golf  balls,  gleefully  imagining 
that  she  could  knock  her  opponent  out  of 
competition  by  physical  strength,  as  was  the 
medieval  custom. 

Her  mother  tried  to  reason,  but  to  no 
avail.  She  could  not  make  Jane  realize  how 
loolishly  she  was  behaving  without  doing  it 
before  Mr.  Baas.  And  who  could  know,  per- 
haps the  embers  of  this  crush  would  be  the 
torch  she  would  carry  for  years. 

The  vacation  was  nearing  its  close,  and 
there  seemed  no  better  way  than  just  to  go 
home. 

The  car  was  packed,  ready  to  leave. 
Mother  and  Beth  were  thanking  the  many 
people  who  had  made  it  more  comfortable 
for  Beth  during  her  convalescence,  and 
Jane  was  running  to  and  fro  saying  good- 
bye to  her  pals  on  the  golf  course,  the  tennis 
courts,  the  beach,  and  even  in  the  dining 
room.  Her  next  task  was  saying  goodbye  to 
Mr.  Baas.  Should  she  act  like  the  crushed 
but  ever  understanding  martyr?  Should  she 
be  sarcastically  indifferent  to  those  wonderful 
times  they  had  had  before  the  other  woman, 
or  should  she  just  fade  away,  leaving  the  deep 
emptiness  of  her  absence  to  gnaw  at  him? 

As  she  neared  the  corner  of  the  hotel  where 
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the  car  was  parked,  and  where  she  knew  she 
would  find  him,  she  drew  herself  to  her  full 
height,  and  prepared  to  play  her  last  scene 
well.  The  still  air  carried  voices  to  her  ears, 
and  she  heard  him,  joyfully,  until  she  realized 
that  whoever  was  there  would  have  to  leave 
before  she  could  say  her  farewell.  He  was 
speaking  to  her  mother.  How  much  he  had 
enjoyed  the  company  of  her  children.  What 
a  lovely  young  lady  Jane  would  be  in  a  few 
years.  How  helpful  their  ideas  would  be  to 
him  in  his  work.  Yes,  he  was  planning  recre- 
ation for  children  on  steamships.  Children? 
Ladies  in  a  few  years! 

The  abruptness  of  it  all!  Her  face  fell, 
her  poise  resembled  the  starch  in  a  cotton 
dress  after  a  heavy  summer  shower,  and  she 
took  on  the  look  of  a  small  child  deprived 
of  something  dearly  cherished.  But  in  her 
heart  she  was  grown  up.  She  chose  the  fade- 
out  scene;  but  now  she  knew  that  the  memory 
of  her  would  leave  no  feeling  of  emptiness  in 
his  heart. 

Betty  Gorton 
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The  Sacrifice 

THE  air  was  musty,  and  the  odor  of 
stale  liquor  and  cigarette  smoke  was 
overpowering  in  Nick's  Place  down 
by  the  entrance  to  the  El.  It  hadn't  changed 
much.  The  checkered  table  cloths  were  not 
too  clean  even  in  the  dim  light  of  the  rusty 
wall  lamps.  Nick,  fat,  greasy,  and  happy-go- 
lucky,  still  stood  behind  the  bar  talking  to 
various  men  in  blue  denim  work  shirts  and 
shiny  blue  serge  suits.  Some  had  hats  pulled 
low  over  shifty  eyes,  as  if  to  hide  from  some- 
thing or  someone;  others  leaned  on  the  bar 
and  bawled  forth  loud  exclamations  and 
much  laughter.  These  men  had  already  given 
Nick  ample  business  although  the  hour  was 
still  an  early  one. 

It  was  for  one  of  the  stained  booths  that 
lined  the  walls  that  Tim  headed.  He  could 
feel  the  people  in  the  tavern  throwing  glances 
of  curiosity  at  him  as  he  walked  by.  They'd 
know  he  didn't  belong  here,  this  man  with 
the  expensive  tweed  suit,  the  new  hat,  the 
shiny  shoes  and  the  clear  blue  eyes. 

As  he  sat  down  in  the  booth,  Tim  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief.  At  least  no  one  had  recognized 
him  yet.  Yes,  he  had  to  come  back  and  show 
these  people  that  he  was  on  their  side;  that 
regardless  of  what  his  father  had  been  or  done, 
his  mother  was  absolved  of  all  blame.  It 
seemed  like  only  yesterday  that  he  had  been 
a  kid,  running  into  Nick's  to  bring  his  pa 
home  to  supper.  The  fact  that  pa  was  usually 
too  drunk  to  eat  anything  still  brought  a 
fierce  fury  to  his  heart. 

Now,  his  father  had  murdered  a  man  in 
drunken  rage  and  the  paper  had  it  spread  all 
over  the  front  pages.  From  his  office  on  the 
seventeenth  floor  of  the  Wentworth  Building, 
he  had  read  the  news.  He  knew  then  what 
he  must  do.  His  mother  was  alone,  friendless, 
in  the  dirty  tenement  house  that  he  had  left 
so  many  years  ago.  Tim  had  known  from  the 
first  that  he  could  never  really  get  away  from 
the  squalor  he  had  been  born  in.  He  must 
have  known  from  the  moment  his  father 
drove  him  away  from  home  at  the  age  of  four- 
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teen  because  he  no  longer  wanted  to  feed  him. 
He  had  wanted  to  go  back  for  his  mother 
from  the  time  he  reached  the  top  and  moved 
into  the  large  apartment  on  Fifth  Avenue,  but 
he  knew  that  his  bullying  father  would  never 
let  her  go. 

But  now,  with  his  father  gone,  he  could  do 
the  things  he  had  always  wanted  to  do  for 
his  mother,  even  though  it  meant  giving  up 
Carol  with  her  laughing  eyes,  golden  hair, 
and  clear  glowing  skin.  For  Carol  was  wealthy 
and  belonged  with  the  people  who  were  high- 
born. Even  though  she  had  promised  to  love 
him  always  and  marry  him  soon,  he  knew  that 
it  could  never  be  when  she  found  out  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  murderer  and  had  been  born 
here  in  the  slums. 

He  had  come  to  Nick's  to  pull  himself  to- 
gether and  get  enough  courage  to  face  his 
mother  after  all  these  years.  He  didn't  look 
up  when  the  door  opened— no,  he  didn't  look 
up  until  he  felt  the  presence  of  someone 
standing  beside  him.  Then,  as  he  slowly  raised 
his  eyes,  an  expression  of  wonderment  crossed 
his  face.  "Carol,  how  did  you  get  here?  Why 
did  you  come?" 

"I  haven't  heard  from  you  for  over  a  week 
and  then  I  saw  the  papers.  I  had  to  come, 
darling,"  she  said,  as  she  sat  down  opposite 
him,  and  gazed  searchingly  into  his  eyes. 

"But,  how— how  did  you  know  where  I'd 
be,  and  if  you've  read  the  papers,  why  did 
you  want  to  find  me?"  stammered  Tim. 

"Tim,"  said  Carol,  "do  you  remember  the 
scrawny  little  girl  with  pigtails  you  used  to 
play  with  when  you  were  ten?  Didn't  you 
even  miss  her  when  her  wealthy  aunt  took  her 
away?  She  never  forgot  you;  and  in  fact  she 
has  known  everything  from  the  beginning. 
Isn't  it  foolish  of  you  to  try  to  run  away? 
Now  is  the  time  you  need  me  most,  and 
together  perhaps  we  can  try  to  bring  your 
mother  a  little  of  the  happiness  she  has  missed 
in  the  past." 

Tim  reached  for  Carol's  hand  and  without 
another  word  they  rose.  What  a  different 
world  it  would  be  now— for  all  of  them. 

Marilyn  Crumb 


Fun,  If  You  Like  It 

HAVE  you  ever  ridden  in  a  horse  show? 
If  not,  you  have  missed  one  of  the 
biggest  thrills  of  a  lifetime.  I  have 
been  riding  since  the  age  of  nine,  and  have 
taken  part  in  camp  shows,  but  my  first  pro- 
fessional appearance  took  place  when  I  en- 
tered the  Manchester  Horse  Show  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  It  was  at  this  affair  that  I  rode 
my  first  real  show  horse. 

For  days  before  the  event,  I  practiced  riding 
around  and  around  the  ring,  while  the  patient 
instructor  called  out  orders.  Because  I  was  to 
ride  a  strange  horse  in  the  show,  I  practiced  on 
one  horse  after  another.  When  I  look  back 
over  it,  I  wonder  how  I  ever  had  the  courage 
to  enter  any  competition  on  a  horse  I  did  not 
know. 

The  important  day  finally  arrived.  I  was 
there  hours  ahead  of  the  horse.  However,  the 
long,  tedious  wait  proved  worthwhile,  for 
Mexican  Maid  turned  out  to  be  not  only  well 
mannered,  but  her  gaits  were  smooth  and  easy 
to  ride  as  well.  I  rode  up  and  down  the  field 
behind  the  ring  and  the  crowd  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  Mexican  Maid.  The  class  just 
before  mine  was  already  in  the  ring.  Sud- 
denly my  father  and  four  other  horsemen 
called  out  to  me,  "You  belong  in  that  class! 
Go  on  in  and  ride!"  I  tried  to  tell  them  that 
I  wasn't  entered,  but,  as  they  wouldn't  listen, 
I  entered  the  ring— at  a  brisk  trot.  Although 
the  other  riders  were  keeping  their  horses  at  a 
walk,  I  was  taking  the  advice  of  a  woman  who 
always  came  out  with  blue  ribbons.  She 
had  told  me  that  a  snappy  entrance  made  a 
good  impression,  and  brought  the  rider  to  the 
notice  of  the  judges.  This  would  have  been 
fine,  except  that  a  new  ruling  had  been  made 
preventing  any  one  not  registered  in  any  par- 
ticular class  before  the  show,  to  enter  at  the 
time  of  the  competition.  Consequently,  I  was 
embarrassed  beyond  words  when  the  ring 
master  ordered  me  to  leave  the  ring. 

At  last  the  Horsemanship  Class,  in  which  I 
was  entered,  was  ready.  After  getting  my 
lucky  number  seven  and  last-minute  instruc- 
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tions  from  Mexican  Maid's  owner,  I  trotted 
briskly— for  the  second  time— into  the  ring. 
The  ring  master  called  out  instructions  to  us. 
We  were  to  walk,  trot,  and  canter  at  the  signal. 
Mexican  Maid  behaved  as  a  lady  should,  and 
we  had  no  trouble  going  through  the  simple 
paces.  Some  riders  had  difficulty  making  their 
horses  take  the  correct  lead.  (A  lead  means 
the  foot  the  horse  has  ahead  of  him  while  he  is 
cantering.)  Others  had  trouble  making  their 
horses  walk  after  a  nice  canter. 

After  a  while  we  were  lined  up,  and  asked 
to  do  a  figure  eight  in  turn.  Some  of  the 
riders  went  through  it  perfectly.  Then,  of 
course,  a  few  could  not  control  their  horses. 
When  my  turn  came,  I  had  one  thought  in 
mind— that  this  would  decide  who  would  win 
the  blue  ribbon.  Mexican  Maid  and  I  trotted 
around  the  ring  once.  Next,  as  is  the  custom, 
we  had  to  stop  dead,  and  then  go  into  a  canter. 
This  meant  changing  leads  in  the  middle  of 
the  figure. 

My  horse  went  through  her  paces  perfectly, 
but  when  she  changed,  she  gave  a  slight  jerk 
that  I  wasn't  prepared  for.  My  foot  went 
flying  away  from  the  stirrup,  and  when  it  came 
back,  the  stirrup  was  not  ready  to  receive  it. 
Try  as  I  would,  I  could  not  get  my  foot  back 
in  place.  I  kept  on  cantering,  hoping  that  the 
judges  would  not  notice  my  carelessness.  At 
length  I  recovered  my  position;  but  I  was  sure 
that  I  had  lost  every  chance  of  winning  the 
ribbon. 

Presently  five  numbers  were  called.  Mine 
was  not  among  them.  The  people  with  those 
numbers  were  asked  to  ride  alone.  Now  I 
was  sure  that  I  was  out  of  the  running.  It 
seemed  like  hours  before  the  rest  came  to  the 
center  of  the  ring,  where  the  judges  were  to 
award  the  ribbons.  The  ring  master  was  at 
the  microphone  with  a  paper  in  his  hand. 
The  judges  were  walking  in  our  direction. 

What  was  that?  Did  he  say  the  first  prize 
went  to  Alma  Martin,  riding  Mexican  Maid? 
No,  my  imagination  must  be  running  away 
with  me.  Then  the  judge  put  a  ribbon  on 
Mexican  Maid,  and  I  knew  I  had  heard  right. 


We  had  done  it!  Mexican  Maid  had  been 
perfect,  and  my  riding  had  passed.  Smiling 
happily,  I  rode  what  was  now  my  favorite 
horse  around  the  ring  and  out. 

Competing  for  honors,  after  the  first  show, 
is  only  a  minor  part  of  the  fun  one  has  at  a 
horse  show.  I  especially  like  going  around  to 
visit  the  other  riders.  They  can  always  tell 
you  something  about  horses  that  you  didn't 
know  before,  and  you  can  also  make  some  very 
fine  friends. 

Although  riding  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  an  expensive  sport,  which  calls  for  many 
hours  of  practice,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
advantage  of  being  not  only  a  great  deal  of 
fun,  but  an  education  of  a  sort  in  itself. 

Alma  Martin 


Providence 


MOTHER,  whatever  am  I  going  to  do 
with  Betty?  Here  she's  coming  in 
tomorrow  on  the  9:30  train;  I've 
promised  to  show  her  the  town,  and  I've  no 
idea  where  to  start.  It  isn't  that  Providence 
is  such  a  large  place.  But  tell  me,  how  can 
you  decide  what  she'd  most  enjoy  seeing?  And 
she  has  only  this  one  day. 

Well,  I  suppose  we  could  start  with  Brown! 
That  would  put  her  in  a  good  mood  anyway. 
Or  should  I  save  that  for  last?  Let's  see  now, 
we  can  drive  around  the  campus— and  if 
nothing  interesting  appears,  we'll  try  the  John 
Hay  Library.  That's  the  white  marble  build- 
ing facing  University  Hall.  And  even  if  there 
aren't  any  stars  out  in  mid-morning,  the  Ladd 
Observatory  is  always  interesting.  Oh,  Moth- 
er, I  forgot  all  about  Bud!  If  he  doesn't  have 
a  class,  I  know  he'd  love  to  take  us  up  to  the 
third  floor  of  the  Dept  house.    You  get  the 
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most  wonderful  view  of  downtown  Providence 
from  there. 

Before  we  leave  College  Hill,  she  really 
ought  to  see  the  R.I.  School  of  Design.  What 
would  you  suggest  that  I  show  her  there? 
The  Museum?  Fine!  We  can  whip  through 
that  in  about  an  hour,  and  then  we'll  go  over 
to  the  New  Auditorium.  In  the  main  assem- 
bly hall  there  are  supposed  to  be  some  new 
kinds  of  lighting  effects  that  should  be  fun 
to  see.  What  about  the  display  of  antiques  at 
the  School  of  Design  Colonial  House?  Is  that 
still  there,  Mom?  And  then  the  new  Court 
House  is  just  one  block  down.  Say,  this  isn't 
going  to  be  so  bad  after  all. 

Yes,  dearest,  I  know  that  Providence  is 
important  for  its  factories,  but  can  you  pic- 
ture dainty  little  Bet  clambering  around 
Browne  &  Sharp  Manufacturing  Company? 
And  learning  that  milling,  grinding,  and  cut- 
ting machinery  is  made  there  and  shipped  all 
over  the  world?  She  might  be  interested  in 
going  into  one  of  the  jewelry  factories, 
though.  Don't  worry,  I'll  be  sure  to  impress 
her  with  the  immensity  of  Providence  indus- 
try. I'll  say,  in  an  authoritative  manner,  "Isn't 
it  strange  that  the  culture  and  tradition  found 
around  College  Hill  has  remained  so  vital, 
even  though  the  prosperity  here  has  been 
caused  and  maintained  by  the  supremacy  of 
a  manufacturing  life?" 

Let's  see  now,  of  course  she'll  want  to  see 
Roger  Williams  Park.  We  can  drive  around 
the  connecting  lakes  and  see  the  gardens  and 
fountains.  If  only  tomorrow  were  Sunday, 
there'd  be  a  concert  in  the  Benedict  Temple 
of  Music.  But  the  Museum  is  open  on  week- 
days, isn't  it? 

Why,  Mom,  it  almost  slipped  my  mind. 
Betty  has  a  friend  at  Providence  College;  so 
of  course  she'll  want  to  stop  over  there.  That's 
on  South  Hill,  and  it  won't  take  more  than 
twenty  minutes  to  drive  out  from  the  center 
of  the  city.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  architec- 
ture of  the  main  building,  Harkin's  Hall?  It's 


a  wonderful  example  of  old  Gothic.  And  the 
new  Gothic  dorm  is  a  fine-looking  building 
too. 

Isn't  it  about  time  for  lunch?  What  would 
you  suggest?  The  Biltmore?  I  thought  of 
that,  too.  That's  the  largest  hotel  in  the  city 
and  their  food  is  excellent.  The  Biltmore 
faces  the  Mall,  and  I  could  point  out  City 
Hall,  the  Industrial  Trust  and  all  its  26  floors 
(Providence's  tallest  building),  the  new  Post 
Office,  and  then  the  Union  Station  up  on  the 
bank. 

If  I  park  the  car  in  the  city,  we  can  walk 
up  to  the  State  House.  It  has  to  be  ap- 
proached slowly  to  fully  appreciate  its  beauty, 
to  view  its  structure,  completely  of  Georgian 
Marble,  and  its  dome. 

And  she'll  probably  want  to  see  a  little  of 
the  shopping  center.  We  can  go  through  some 
of  the  bigger  department  stores  on  Westmin- 
ster Street— Gladdings,  Cherry  &  Webb's,  Shep- 
herd's. If  I  know  Betty,  I  guess  I'd  better 
plan  on  spending  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
there. 

Well,  Mother,  do  you  think  I've  omitted 
anything  important?  I  can't  think  of  a  thing. 
She  might  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
downtown  Providence  is  partly  built  over  the 
Providence  River,  but  there  really  isn't  any- 
thing I  could  show  her  to  illustrate  that.  And 
I  could  tell  her  how  the  river  rose  during  the 
tidal  wave  that  followed  the  hurricane  of  '38 
and  flooded  the  stores,  ruining  much  of  the 
stock.  But  other  than  that,  I  think  we've 
covered  Providence  pretty  well. 

Tired,  Mother?  Well,  I  am!  Let's  end  our 
sight-seeing  for  today,  shall  we? 

Dorothy  Higson 
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PERSONALS 


LILLIE  R.  POTTER 

Dean  Emeritus 

Weddings 

Miss  Eleanor  Bradford,  Nurse  1941-42,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Franklin  Estabrook,  Quarter- 
master, 2nd  class,  U.S.N.R.,  at  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  July  11,  1942. 

Miss  Winifred  Whittemore,  Faculty  Jan.  1941- 
42,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Thomas  Kneisel  at 
Waltham,  Massachusetts,  June  28,   1942. 

Dorothy  Schipper,  daughter  of  Dorothy  Cald- 
well Schipper,  'o5-'o6,  and  Lieut.  Charles 
Church  Barnes,  United  States  Air  Corps, 
at  Valdosta,  Georgia,  April  18,  1942. 

Adelyn  B.  Pearce,  '17-' 18,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Ambrose  Thurber  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  June  17,  1939. 

Isabelle  B.  Thompson,  '2^25,  and  Mr.  Albert 
Edmond  Bourgeault  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  May  18,  1942. 

Elizabeth  S.  Kimball,  '26,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
William  Golden  at  Hinsdale,  New  Hamp- 
shire, November  29,  1941- 

Ruth  Doughty,  '30,  and  Mr.  William  Fuller 
Blaylock  at  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  June  9, 
1942. 

Jane  E.  Hupman,  '31,  and  Mr.  Frank  William 
Preston  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  May  14,  1942. 


Barbara  Edmands,  '33,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Hemp- 
hill Place,  Jr.  at  Auburndale,  Massachu- 
setts, May  9,  1942. 

Barbara  A.  Young,  '35,  and  Lieut,  (j.g.)  Wil- 
liam Fullerton  Leach,  U.S.N.R.,  at 
Arlington,  Massachusetts,  May  2,  1942. 

Cora  M.  Delabarre,  W.P.  '32-'35,  and  Mr. 
Brock  Duane  Shifter,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A., 
at  Valdosta,  Georgia,  May  4,  1942. 

Dorothy  Abbott,  '37,  and  Mr.  Walter  A. 
Atherton  at  South  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
May  12,  1942. 

Dorothy  E.  Forsstrom,  '37,  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Spotanski,  U.S.A.,  at  West  Flartford, 
Connecticut,  June  6,  1942.  Irene  Dreis- 
sigacker  Brimlow,  '37,  was  an  attendant. 

Priscilla  Greig,  '37,  and  Mr.  Howard  Simpson 
Jones  at  Westford,  Massachusetts,  August 
17,  1940.  Ruth  Baber,  '37,  was  a  brides- 
maid. 

Barbara  Lane,  '37,  and  Mr.  William  Everett 
Roper,  Jr.  at  Needham,  Massachusetts, 
June  6,  1942. 

Eleanor  Martini,  '37,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Turton 
at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  January  30, 
1942. 

Ruth  Tyacke,  '37,  and  Mr.  H.  Lewis  Stone, 
Jr.  at  Wakefield,  Massachusetts,  August 

23.  J941- 

Virginia  N.  Stewart,  '35-37,  and  Corp.  William 
H.  Cubley,  Air  Force  Band,  at  Cherry- 
field,  Maine,  June  28,  1941. 

Barbara  J.  Christenson,  '36-'37,  and  Staff  Sgt. 
Harold  Wendell  Lamb  at  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  June  11,  1942.  Shirley 
Parker,  '38,  was  the  bride's  only  attend- 
ant. 

Eleanor  Dresser,  '36-'37,  and  Capt.  Douglas 
M.  Gross,  U.S.A.  at  East  Weymouth, 
Massachusetts,  May  2,  1942.  Isabel 
Hughes,  '40,  played  the  wedding  march. 

Bernice  Schanberg,  '36-'37,  and  Mr.  Frederic 
Strouve  Peachy,  U.S.M.C,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  April  20,  1942. 

Yvonne  Corrigan,  '38,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Chaun- 
cey  Boddy  at  Bangor,  Maine,  August  30, 
1941. 

Marjorie  Furbush,  '38,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Her- 
man Gledhill,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.,  at  Waltham, 
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Massachusetts,  June  21,  1942.  Dorothy  T. 
Stuart,  '38,  was  maid  of  honor,  and  brides- 
maids were  Ruth  S.  Fulton,  '38,  Shirley  I. 
Hanson,  '38,  and  Frances  C.  Monks,  '38. 

H.  Faye  Wadhams,  '38,  and  Ensign  Edward 
Lee  Smith,  U.S.N.R.,  at  Bloomfield, 
Connecticut,  May  15,  1942.  The  bride's 
sisters,  Lois  Wadhams  Anderson,  '38,  and 
Carol  Wadhams,  '43,  were  attendants. 

M.  Virginia  Wilhelm,  '38,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Rice  Peters  at  Hamden,  Connecticut, 
May  23,  1942. 

Arlene  E.  Wishart,  '38,  and  Mr.  R.  Emerson 
Sylvester  at  Barre,  Vermont,  June  13, 
1942.  Mr.  Sylvester  is  the  brother  of 
Myrtle  Sylvester  Ensor,  '38. 

Kathryn  M.  Colwell,  *37-*38,  and  Lieut.  Thom- 
as Horace  Evans,  Jr.,  Army  of  the  U.  S., 
at  Akron,  Ohio,  June  11,  1942.  The 
bride's  niece,  Ann  L.  Galleher,  daughter 
of  Harriet  Colwell  Galleher,  '35,  was  her 
only  attendant. 

Mary  Alice  Dyson,  '37-'38,  and  Mr.  John 
Erwin  Veazie  at  North  Adams,  Massa- 
chusetts, June  20,  1942. 

Doris  Benecchi,  '39,  and  Dr.  Michael  R.  Del 
Colliano  at  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  May 
10,  1942. 

Susan  J.  Cunningham,  '39,  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Thomas  Woodruff  at  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  May  9.  1942.  Margaret  Schnei- 
der, '39,  and  Madeline  Edie,  '39,  were 
bridesmaids. 

Jane  O.  Fales,  '39,  and  Mr.  George  Lindol 
Miner  at  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island,  June 
19,  1942.  Barbara  R.  Fales,  '40,  was  maid 
of  honor  for  her  sister. 

Shirley  Shields,  '39,  and  2nd  Lieut.  Carl 
Columbus  Hinkle,  Jr.,  Air  Corps  Student, 
at  West  Point,  New  York,  May  29,  1942. 
Marie  Bruns  Dodge  '38,  was  matron  of 
honor,  and  Madeline  Edie,  '39,  a  brides- 
maid. 

Harriet  L.  Tifft,  '39,  and  2nd  Lieut.  James 
William  Piper.  U.S.M.C,  at  Hopedale, 
Massachusetts,  June  18,  1942. 

Betty  P.  Wallace,  '39,  and  Cadet  Harold  Ed- 
ward White,  Air  Corps,  at  West  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  May  9,  1942. 


Phelps  C.  Forman,  '38-'39,  and  Lieut.  William 
B.  Hinds,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A.,  October  2, 

!94i- 

Carolyn  McCarty,  '38-'3g,  and  Mr.  John  H. 
Powers,  October  6,  1940. 

Jeanne  D.  Buse,  '40,  and  Ensign  Philip 
Holmes  Crowell,  Jr.,  U.S.N. R.,  at  Newton 
Lower  Falls,  Massachusetts,  June  17,  1942. 
Elizabeth  Nelson,  '39,  and  Mary  O'Con- 
nor, '39,  were  attendants. 

Margaret  J.  Eraser,  '40,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Orlin 
at  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  April  7,  1942. 

Olive  W.  Gallupe,  '40,  and  Ensign  Ray  Greene 
Huling,  III,  U.S.N.R.,  at  Weston,  Massa- 
chusetts, May  14,  1942.  Barbara  Quirk, 
'40,  was  maid  of  honor. 

Margaret  H.  Gibb,  '40,  and  2nd  Lieut.  Edwin 
B.  Jackson,  Army  Air  Corps  Engineers,  at 
Barre,  Vermont,  May  16,  1942.  Barbara 
Read,  '39-'4o,  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Jane  J.  Hutchison,  '40,  and  Mr.  John  Max 
Wulfing,  2nd,  at  Newton  Centre,  Massa- 
chusetts, June  6,  1942.  Elizabeth  B. 
Hutchison,  '42,  was  her  sister's  maid  of 
honor,  and  Priscilla  Chappie,  '40,  and 
Dorothea  Mayer,   '40,  were  bridesmaids. 

Jane  E.  Jones,  '40,  and  Mr.  Arthur  William 
Vogeley  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  June  13, 
1942.  Barbara  Shanley,  '38-'3g,  was  maid 
of  honor,  and  Betty  Birkland,  '40,  a 
bridesmaid. 

Edythe  C.  MacDonald,  '40,  and  Dr.  William 
Andrew  Dowd,  Jr.  at  Medford,  Massachu- 
setts, June  13,  1942.  Madelyne  Rose,  '40, 
Katherine  Ricker,  '40,  and  Katharine 
Ann  in  o,  '41,  were  bridesmaids. 

Mary  R.  Mathews,  '40,  and  Mr.  David  Cole 
Dilts,  II,  U.  S.  Signal  Corps,  at  Alex- 
andria, Louisiana,  May  30,   1942. 

Marjorie  E.  Midgley,  '40,  and  Pvt.  (1st  class) 
John  Lehnemann  Delano,  U.S.M.C.  Re- 
serve, at  Newtonville,  Massachusetts,  May 
23,  1942. 

Marjorie  Millard,  '40,  and  Mr.  William  Irving 
Crooker  at  Newton  Centre,  Massachu- 
setts, July  9,  1942.  Marjorie' s  sister,  Elea- 
nor Millard,  '43,  was  maid  of  honor. 
Doris  L.  Somerville,  '40,  and  Esther  V. 
Bennett,  '40,  were  bridesmaids. 
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Ruth  Moxon,  '40,  and  Ensign  James  E.  Nor- 
deng,  U.S.N. R.,  at  Cheraw,  South  Caro- 
lina, April  14,  1942. 
H.  Jane  Ryder,  '40,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Helmfrid 
Uggla  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  June 
27,  1942. 
Barbara  L.   Woodward,  '40,  and  Lieut.  Wil- 
liam Alvin   Hall,   Air  Corps,   U.S.A.,    at 
Los  Angeles,  California,  May  2,  1942. 
G.  Eva  Parsons,  '39-' 40,  and  Pvt.  Martin  Boer- 
meester,  Jr.,  Q.M.T.R.,  at  Newton  Cen- 
tre, Massachusetts,  May  12,  1942. 

Barbara  J.  Wagman,  '3g-'40,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Foster  Stevenson,  Jr.  at  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  April  15,  1942. 

Mary  Louise  Allyn  '41,  and  Lieut.  Donald 
Armitage  Ross,  Canadian  Grenadier 
Guards,  at  Montreal  West,  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, May  9,  1942.  Barbara  Mauroyenis, 
'41,  was  bridesmaid  and  soloist.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  Annie  Mae  Pink- 
ham  Allyn,  '02,  and  sister  of  Marjorie 
Allyn  Stevenson,  '26. 

Constance  King,  '41,  and  Mr.  Dana  H.  Barnes, 
Jr.  at  Bangor,  Maine,  June  21,  1942. 

Louise  M.  Lorion,  '41,  and  Corp.  Henry  Wil- 
liam DeVries,  U.S.M.C,  at  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  June  18,  1942. 

Elna  C.  Pollard,  '41,  and  Pvt.  August  Warren 
Hanson,  U.S.A.,  at  Auburndale,  Massa- 
chusetts, June  20,  1942.  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  Marian  Owen  Pollard,  'ig. 

Marian  E.  Ramhofer,  '41,  and  Mr.  David 
Richard  Thissen,  Jr.  at  Watertown,  Mass- 
achusetts, May  15,  1942. 

Susan  C.  Railsback,  '38-'4i,  and  Mr.  John  Ben- 
nett Riley  at  Newton  Centre,  Massachu- 
setts, June  5,  1942.  Ruth  Jean  Erret,  '39- 
'40,  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Patricia  Thuner,  '39-'4i,  and  Lieut.  Frederic 
Redmond  Smith  at  Fort  Myer,  Virginia, 
March  31,   1942. 

Dorothy  A.  Simonds,  '40-'4i,  and  Mr.  Richard 
MacFarland  Payne,  U.S.A.,  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  July  3,  1942. 

Ruth  C.  Bowlend,  '42,  and  Ensign  John  Eck- 
hoff,  Jr.,  U.S.N. ,  at  Rockville  Centre,  New 
York,  June  13,  1942.  Jean  Cooney,  '41, 
was  maid  of  honor,  and  Priscilla  Swett, 
'42,  and  Peg  Homan,  '42,  bridesmaids. 


Amedee  V.  Gaines,  '42,  and  Lieut,  (j.g.)  John 
Warren  Ludwig,  U.S.N.R.,  at  Newton 
Centre,  Massachusetts,  June  8,  1942. 
Alice  Rogers,  '4o-'4i,  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Polhemus,  '42,  and  Lieut. 
Frank  Russell  Parker,  Jr.,  Air  Corps, 
U.S.A.,  July  4,  1942.  Sue  Naeher,  '42, 
Marjorie  Minchin,  '40,  and  Barbara  Wal- 
worth, '42,  were  bridesmaids. 

Engagements 

L.  Carol  Bourne  to  Ensign  David  W.  Ord- 
way,  U.S.N.R.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  H. 
Ordway;  Ruth  M.  Vassar,  '33,  to  Mr.  Harold 
E.  Bailey;  Winifred  Kelley,  W.P.  '27-'32,  Lasell 
'32-'36,    to    Corp.    William    Mitchell,    Coast 
Guard  Artillery;   Camilla  Mafera,  '35-'36,  to 
Mr.    George   W.    Coleman,    U.S.A.;    Barbara 
Clarkson,    '35-'37,    to    Mr.    Kenneth    Arthur 
Moody;    Coral  E.  Kenney,  '36-'37,  to  Ensign 
John  F.  O'Brien;  Elizabeth  C.  Bernheim,  '38, 
to  Mr.   Carroll   Barnard   Price,  Jr.;    Miriam 
Campbell,  '38,  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Henry  Thomas; 
Shirley  I.  Hanson,  '38,  to  Ensign  F.  Sherburne 
Carter;  Elisabeth  H.  Sylvester,  '38,  to  Mr.  G. 
Elliott  Robinson;  Ruth  M.  Oliver,  '37-'38,  to 
Lieut.  George  Lawrence  Roberts,  Jr.,  U.S.A.; 
Meredith  Prue,   '39,   to  Dr.   Erning  Douglas 
Hardy;  Katherine  R.  Snyder,  '38-'3g,  to  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Soldat;  Elizabeth  Allyn,  '40,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Lewis  Beecher,  Jr.;  Priscilla  H.  Chap- 
pie,   '40,    to    Mr.    Nelson    Ogden    Lindley; 
Miriam  Cross,  '40,  to  Mr.  Allan  M.  Rowell; 
Elizabeth  P.  Davenport,  '41,   to  Mr.  Robert 
Elliott  Bailey;  Elizabeth  Reama,  '41,  to  Mr. 
F.  Bradbury  Esau,  Jr.;  Phyllis  M.  Heckman, 
'3g-'4i,  to  Gilbert  Mahan;  Dorothy  F.  Harney, 
'42,  to  Mr.  Albert  F.  Gallant. 

Fifty  years  have  passed  since  Mary  P.  With- 
erbee,  '92,  was  graduated  from  Lasell  Semi- 
nary, and  almost  as  many  since  she  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  Lasell's  faculty.  What  valu- 
able years  were  those  to  her  pupils,  who 
learned  promptly  that  her  unchanging  and 
unchangeable  standard  for  them  and  their 
teacher  was  "tasks  squarely  done."  A  loyal 
and  delightful  friend  has  she  continued  to  be 
to  many  of  her  former  Lasell  girls  who,  for- 
getting those  early  lines  of  demarcation  be- 
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tween  instructor  and  pupil,  are  still  turning 
to  her,  through  the  written  word,  for  counsel 
and  inspiration. 

On  the  recent  occasion  of  Miss  Witherbee's 
Fiftieth  reunion,  she  sent  the  following  verses 
to  President  Winslow,  who  has  kindly  shared 
them  with  us: 

1892-1942 
"Fifty  Years,"  did  I  hear  you  say? 
Oh,  No! 

Why  'tis  hardly  more  than  yesterday 
That  from  books  and  classroom,  campus,  hall, 
At  Life's  sweet  call  we  sped  away 
"Come!    Learn  what  living  is!" 
What?    This  snowfall  upon  my  hair? 
Oh,  No! 

'Tis  only  some  dust  from  the  Road  of  Life 
That  has  fallen  and  nestles  there. 

Mary   P.    Witherbee,   '92 

All  hail  to  Lasell's  Old  Girls  who  for  lo 
these  many  years  have  been  living  examples 
of  loyalty  to  the  precepts  of  their  Alma  Mater. 
Emma  George  Newhall,  '73,  had  hoped  to  be 
a  guest  at  Lasell  at  Commencement  time,  but 
had  to  send  her  regrets.  Her  message  was 
brought  to  us  by  an  undergraduate  who  ex- 
claimed, "Mrs.  Newhall  showed  me  a  beau- 
tiful bedspread  which  she  had  just  com- 
pleted." 

We  had  hoped  that  Ida  M.  Phillips,  '77,  of 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  would  be  with  us 
at  Commencement  time  to  celebrate  her  Sixty- 
fifth  Reunion,  but  her  plans  did  not  material- 
ize. Ida  and  the  Personals  Editor  were  seat 
mates  in  the  early  years  when  our  beloved 
dean  and  associate  principal,  Miss  Caroline 
Carpenter,  reigned  supreme  and  placed  us 
where  she  thought  we  belonged  without  pro- 
longed argument  on  the  part  of  the  one  so 
placed.  My  chapel  placement  was  a  most 
happy  one.  Ida  deserves  special  mention  at 
this  time  for  having  been  one  of  the  first  edi- 
tors of  the  Lasell  Leaves.  This  was  in  the 
day  when  the  typewriter  was  unknown.  The 
publisher  returned  this  young  editor's  manu- 
script with  this  comment,  "Almost  faultless." 
There  have  not  been  many  idle  moments  in 
the  lives  of  these  early  and  honorable  grad- 
uates, and  apparently  there  is  no  age  limit  in 
the  matter  of  worth-while  service. 


Clementina  Butler,  '80,  is  again  "on  the 
air."  The  latest  cause  sponsored  by  this  out- 
standing promoter  of  good  works  is  the  recent 
publication  of  an  interdenominational  friend- 
ship magazine  which  will  serve  the  youth  of 
not  only  our  own  republic,  but  also  those  of 
South  and  Central  America.  (A  similar  mag- 
azine, published  comparatively  recently  in 
India,  has  been  approved  by  the  educational 
departments  of  practically  all  the  larger  prov- 
inces of  that  country.)  The  initial  copy  of  this 
magazine,  published  in  Spanish,  appeared  in 
July  of  this  year.  Miss  Butler  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Literature  for 
Women  and  Children  in  Mission  Fields. 
Lasell's  Godspeed  to  this,  our  indomitable  lay 
missionary. 

In  the  somewhat  conservative  expression  of 
our  modern  doves,  Annie  Kendig  Peine,  '80, 
is  this  summer  having  "the  time  of  her  life" 
as  the  guest  of  her  two  daughters.  Just  now 
she  is  at  "Drumlin,"  Elizabeth  Peirce  Bitten- 
bender's,  'o4-'o6,  charming  Cohasset  home,  and 
later  will  be  the  honored  guest  of  Mildred 
Peirce  Fuller,  '06,  at  her  unique  summer  camp, 
the  "Barn,"  in  Scituate.  An  attractive  addi- 
tion to  the  original  seaside  camp  has  been 
built  as  a  guest  house,  and  is  appropriately 
called  the  "Barnacle." 

The  many  friends  of  Mary  Packard  Cass, 
'89,  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  she  is 
gradually  moving  into  our  Lasell  zone.  Her 
new  address  is  134  Waverley  Avenue,  Newton. 

Jessie  Hunter  Rouse,  '93-'g4,  has  moved 
from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  701  North  Templin 
Road,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  She  writes  to  the 
Alumnae  Office,  "I  lost  my  mother  in  May, 
and  have  come  to  Iowa  to  make  my  home 
with  my  son,  who  is  a  professor  here." 

Edith  T.  Grant,  '98,  has  moved  from  Clear- 
water Farm,  Charlemonte,  Massachusetts,  to 
Silver  Street,  Sheffield,  Massachusetts.  She 
writes  to  the  Alumnae  Office: 

"My  dairy  farm  proved  to  be  too  strenuous 
a  job  for  me  as  I  grew  older,  so  I  have  moved 
to  Sheffield  where  I  am  running  a  small  poul- 
try farm  with  a  friend." 

To  say  of  our  recently  retired,  esteemed 
registrar,  Miss  Grace  W.  Irwin,  "She  is  a  born 
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teacher."  is  not  enough.  Academically  speak- 
ing, yes,  but  in  addition  to  her  scholarship 
she  has  the  rare  gift  of  sympathetic  under- 
standing. 

Being  now  released  from  school  routine,  she 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  study  modern 
educational  methods,  and  later  may  gladly 
share  with  others  the  results  of  her  valuable 
research.  Dear  Teacher  Friend,  for  you  "the 
best  is  yet  to  be."  Accept  from  Lasell's  faculty, 
alumnae,  and  grateful  student  body  a  sincere 
Godspeed. 

After  her  recent  visit  to  Lasell  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  her  grad- 
uation, Annie  Mae  Pinkham  Allyn,  '02,  sent 
the  following  newsy  letter  to  the  Personals 
Editor.  She  writes  from  Montreal  West,  Que- 
bec, Canada: 

"Mary  Lou,  '41,  and  her  husband,  Lieut. 
Donald  A.  Ross,  gave  us  a  pleasant  surprise 
when  they  arrived  home  yesterday  from  Camp 
Borden,  where  Lieut.  Ross  is  stationed  with 
a  tank  corps.  They  have  a  lovely  apartment 
in  Allandale,  near  the  camp,  overlooking  Lake 
Simcoe.  Mary  Lou  tells  me  that  while  on  her 
honeymoon  trip  she  called  on  several  Lasell 
friends.  Among  those  she  saw  were  Ilene 
Derick,  '41,  Ruth  Kilbourn,  '41,  and  Rhoda 
Stafford,  '41. 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  my  old  friends 
of  Lasell  days  to  know  that  I  now  have  all 
four  of  my  sons-in-law  as  well  as  my  son  in 
the  services.  Marjorie's  (Lasell,  '26)  husband, 
Major  R.  H.  Stevenson,  went  overseas  in 
December,  1939,  with  the  first  Canadian  Con- 
tingent. He  is  a  doctor  with  the  R.C.A.M.C, 
attached  to  the  11th  Ambulance  Unit,  at  pres- 
ent in  England. 

"Our  son,  Warner,  is  a  corporal  in  the 
R.C.A.F.  He  crossed  in  December,  landing 
on  Christmas  day. 

"Nancy's  husband,  Lieutenant  T.  Roy 
Clarke,  is  at  the  Officers'  Training  School  in 
Brockville.  He  is  with  the  Canadian  Engi- 
neers. 

"Recently  we  had  a  wire  from  Helen  that 
her  husband,  Robert  Guggenheim,  is  now  a 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

"A    letter    arrived    today    from    Katherine 


McCoy,  '01,  whom  I  have  visited  in  Chatau- 
qua  in  past  summers.  She  wishes  me  to  join 
her  this  coming  month,  but  I  shall  have  to 
postpone  that  pleasure,  as  travel  from  Canada 
is  a  problem  these  days. 

"I  received  recently  announcements  of  the 
weddings  of  Reed  Ebersole  Bartlett,  son  of 
Florence  Ebersole  Bartlett,  '02,  and  of  Charles 
Ruston  Flanders,  son  of  Miriam  Nelson  Flan- 
ders, '05.  Charles  and  my  son,  Warner,  be- 
came good  friends  while  at  school  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  he  also  attended  school  with 
Mary  Lou's  husband.  Our  Lasell  friendships 
follow  even  into  the  next  generation. 

"I  had  looked  forward  to  a  visit  with  Edith 
Ebersole  Doud,  '03,  in  Montreal  this  month, 
but  she  has  written  that  she  and  her  husband 
will  be  unable  to  come  to  the  convention  they 
had  planned  to  attend. 

"Am  glad  I  was  able  to  have  a  visit  with 
you  while  in  Auburndale.  Annie  Mae  Pink- 
ham  Allyn,  '02." 

Jennie  Hamilton  Eliason,  '04,  is  now  living 
at  the  Montgomery  Court  Apartments,  B-24, 
Narberth,  Pennsylvania.  She  writes  that  Ida 
Mallory,  '03,  resides  in  the  same  apartment 
house. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  her  niece,  Jean 
Nutt,  president  of  last  year's  junior  class  at 
Lasell,  we  have  received  word  of  Nellie  Nutt 
Lied,  'o2-'o3,  now  Mrs.  Trygue  Lied  of  31 
Riverview  Drive,  Upper  Montclair,  New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  Carl  V.  Willey  (the  former  Mrs.  Bertha 
FJooker)  writes  to  Helen  Beede,  '21,  that  she 
has  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Cora 
Penniman  McFarland,  '03-' 04,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  who  is  spending  the  summer  in  Coven- 
try, Vermont.  Cora  hopes  eventually  to  make 
Coventry  her  permanent  home. 

Barbara  Vail  Bosworth,  '05,  of  Leominster, 
Massachusetts,  well  known  local  exterminator 
of  the  ragweed  plague,  has  done  most  effective 
service  during  the  past  few  years.  This  sum- 
mer she  has  given  her  suggestions  over  the 
radio,  thereby  enlisting  a  larger  group  of 
health  preservers.  Lasell  wishes  continued 
success  to  these  welfare  citizens  in  their  much 
needed  voluntary  service. 
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In  a  recent  letter  Barbara  writes: 

"While  reading  the  Garden  Omnibus,  bor- 
rowed from  our  local  library,  I  was  delighted 
to  find  several  valuable  articles  written  by 
my  Lasell  classmate,  Nell  Jones  Yeomans,  '05, 
of  Danville,  Illinois." 

Close  following  Lasell's  Commencement  we 
were  happily  surprised  to  receive  a  call  from 
the  younger  daughter  of  Nell  Jones  Yeomans, 
'05,  a  recent  graduate  of  Downer  College, 
Milwaukee.  Next  to  the  joy  of  seeing  our  dear 
graduate  was  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  this 
most  attractive  daughter.  She  brought  cordial 
greetings  from  the  members  of  her  family, 
which  were  greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Frederick  B.  Schmidt,  husband  of  Julia 
Potter  Schmidt,  '06,  dropped  in  at  Bragdon 
Hall  for  a  few  hours  in  June.  He  was  in  New 
England  for  his  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of 
graduation  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  We  were  glad  to  hear  from  him 
good  news  of  his  family. 

Maude  Simes  Harding,  '06,  has  recently 
contributed  two  short  poems  to  the  Boston 
Herald.  We  are  privileged  in  sharing  one  of 
these  verses  with  Maude's  college  mates  and 
a  host  of  more  recent  graduates  who,  like  her- 
self, are  nature  lovers. 

PUBLIC  GARDENS 
Upon   the  water's  placid  loom 
The  wind   a  warp  of  leaves  has  laid; 
No  longer  mirror  tor  the  sky 
The  surface  is  a  gold  brocade. 

Then,   swift   and  silent,   cutting   through 
The  weaving  like  a  feathered  knife, 
Go  forms  of  iridescent  ducks: 
The  pattern  burgeons  into  life. 

Marjorie  Carle  ton  Steward,  'o4-'o6,  writes 
from  her  home  in  Bayside,  Maine: 

"My  husband,  Mr.  Robert  K.  Steward,  and 
I  have  returned  to  Maine.  We  expect  to  spend 
summers  here  in  Bayside,  on  Penobscot  Bay, 
and  winters  in  Florida.  Enjoyed  a  visit  with 
Charlotte  Ryder  Hall,  '08,  in  Bangor  re- 
cently." 

Our  ever  faithful  and  not  infrequent  alum- 
na correspondent,  Julia  DeWitt  Read,  '10, 
writes  from  her  home  in  New  Jersey: 

"The  Leaves  is  always  interesting,  and  the 


last  issue  contains  such  a  fine  picture  of  Dr. 
Winslow  and  you,  a  picture  which  every  Lasell 
girl  is  glad  to  own. 

"How  sad  to  read  of  Mrs.  McDonald's  sor- 
row. I  remember  the  two  little  brothers  play- 
ing so  happily  together  when  Louise  Paisley, 
'09,  and  I  visited  Lasell  two  years  ago. 

"Our  sons  are  both  in  the  service.  Tom, 
the  older,  is  deputy  finance  officer  at  the  new 
advanced  flying  school  in  Roswell,  New  Mex- 
ico. John,  who  was  graduated  from  Lehigh 
University  in  May,  is  at  Wright  Field,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  with  the  Experimental  Engineering 
Division." 

Our  Mrs.  McDonald  is  in  Canada,  the  guest 
of  her  daughter,  Gwendolyn  McDonald  Black, 
'18-' 28.  She  finds  in  the  company  of  her 
happy,  carefree  little  grandchildren  a  wonder- 
ful panacea  for  the  sadness  of  these  latter  days. 

Word  has  recently  been  received  announc- 
ing the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Horace  N.  Trum- 
bull, husband  of  our  Elizabeth  Brandow 
Trumbull,  '11,  of  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 
Lasell  extends  deepest  sympathy  to  this  be- 
loved Alumna  and  her  bereaved  family. 

Members  of  the  Classes  of  1911  and  1912 
will  be  interested  in  these  changes  of  address 
of  their  Life  Secretaries:  Margaret  Jones 
Clemen,  '11,  Edgerstoune  Road,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey;  and  Clara  Parker  Colby,  '12,  c/o 
Kenwood  Mills,  Box  1290,  Albany,  New  York. 

In  the  midst  of  our  recollection  of  a  joyous 
Commencement  season,  we  were  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  Mildred  Hotchkiss 
Girvin,  '14,  on  June  7,  1942,  at  West  Lafay- 
ette, Indiana.  Lasell's  sincere  sympathy  is 
extended  to  Professor  Girvin,  their  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Ann  Girvin,  and  Mildred's  many 
friends. 

A  long  looked  for,  or,  more  truly,  hoped 
for  letter  from  Ruth  Tuthill  Green,  't3-'i4, 
has  just  been  received.  We  share  a  part  of 
her  message  with  her  Lasell  friends  and  for- 
mer classmates.  She  writes  from  the  Henry 
Hudson  Flotel,  New  York  City: 

"I  spent  the  weekend  with  the  Aliens  [Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Allen,  parents  of  Eliza- 
beth Allen,  '42,  and  sister  and  brother-in-law 
of    Florence    Skinner    Anderson,    'i3-'i4]    at 
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White  Plains,  New  York,  and  heard  from  them 
of  the  charm  of  this  year's  Commencement 
weekend  at  Lasell.  It  caused  many  pleasant 
reminiscences. 

"We  had  a  delightful  two  years  in  Hono- 
lulu. Our  interesting  trip  out  was  made  by 
army  transport  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
taking  twenty-eight  days.  The  convoy  bring- 
ing six  thousand  of  us  back  was  tough— tough- 
er than  anyone  will  ever  know. 

"I  feel  that  my  world  of  the  last  twenty 
years  has  quite  dissolved.  My  friends  are 
scattered  all  over  the  Earth,  and  a  number 
are  prisoners  of  war,  so  I  feel  I  must  have 
something  to  do,  and  am  living  here  in  New 
York,  where  I  have  a  most  interesting  defense 
job. 

"My  husband,  Brigadier  General  Thomas 
H.  Green,  is  acting  governor  of  Hawaii,  as 
General  Emmons's  Executive  Officer. 

"While  in  Honolulu  I  took  courses  at  the 
University  and  at  the  Academy  of  Arts,  and 
was  president  of  the  Army-Navy  Women's 
Club  of  two  hundred  members. 

"Amy  [Amy  Tuthill  Smith,  '18]  has  a  most 
responsible  position  as  supervisor  of  all 
women's  dormitories  at  Middlebury  College, 
Vermont." 

Government  restriction  may  place  an  em- 
bargo on  land  as  well  as  sea  travel  for  pleas- 
ure. Nevertheless  a  few  courageous  Lasell  folk 
are  venturing  an  excursion  into  what  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  a  safety  zone. 
Among  these  excursionists  is  our  Dean  Mar- 
garet Rand,  who  with  a  group  of  four  friends 
is  enjoying  a  vacation  in  Mexico.  One  of  the 
party  is  head  of  the  Spanish  department  in  a 
nearby  Massachusetts  school,  and  has  previ- 
ously visited  this  fascinating  country.  We 
wish  for  them  an  unusually  happy  vacation. 

A  conspicuous  space  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Boston  Herald  was  given  up  to  a  report  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Home 
Economics  Association,  meeting  in  Boston. 
Miss  Dorothy  Shank,  formerly  head  of  Lasell's 
Domestic  Science  Department,  and  now  hold- 
ing a  position  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  in  Washington,  contributed 
an  important  message. 


1917 

At  12:30  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  6, 
1942,  Mervelle  Gratz  Rice,  Ariel  Long  Miller, 
Mildred  Strain  Nutter,  Helen  Saunders,  Flor- 
ence Bell  Merrill,  Marjorie  Morrison  Coburn, 
Eugenia  Skinner  Shorrock,  her  daughter,  Dor- 
othy, our  Class  Baby,  and  Jessie  Shepherd 
Brennan  gathered  for  a  very  delicious  Twenty- 
fifth  Reunion  luncheon  and  "gab  fest"  at  the 
Wellesley  Inn.  We  missed  Virginia  Moore 
Starkey  as  she  was  attending  the  Mother- 
Daughter  Luncheon,  held  outdoors  at  Lasell, 
with  her  daughter,  Kathryn  Starkey,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class.  Kathryn  was  one 
of  five  girls  to  receive  the  special  secretarial 
certificate,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  this  class 
daughter. 

Ariel  Long  Miller  and  her  husband,  Mr.  E. 
Parker  Miller,  were  in  New  England  for  their 
son,  John's,  graduation  from  Harvard.  Con- 
gratulations, John! 

Rachel  Houston  Quinn's  daughter,  Jean,  is 
an  undergraduate  at  Lasell,  and  a  grand  girl! 
An  appendectomy  during  Christmas  vacation 
cramped  her  style  a  bit.  Here's  success  to  you 
in  making  up  your  work,  Jean. 

Dorothy  Shorrock,  our  Class  Baby,  is  now 
one  of  the  dietitians  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston.  Her  mother,  Eugenia  Skin- 
ner  Shorrock,  raises  and  trains  wild  animals. 
At  the  time  of  our  reunion  she  was  raising  a 
two-weeks-old  lion  cub  for  the  Boston  Zoo. 
As  it  had  to  be  fed  every  two  hours,  she 
brought  it  to  the  class  luncheon,  and  fed  it 
from  a  bottle  of  warm  milk.  "Skinner"  also 
had  interesting  pictures  of  her  "wild  life,"  and 
we  had  a  very  gay  and  hilarious  time  looking 
at  them. 

Friday  afternoon,  "Merves"  came  out  to 
Lasell  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  catch  up  on 
the  improvements  at  the  college.  This  was 
her  first  reunion,  and  she  was  amazed  at  the 
changes.  At  Gardner  Hall  we  found  some 
seniors  in  the  room  "Rach"  and  I  had  when 
we  lived  there.  They  were  most  cordial  and 
gracious  to  us.  On  her  return  trip  to  Boston 
"Merves"  had  an  interesting  chat  with  Helen 
Cizek,  '42,  who  was  in  her  room  when  we 
called.     In    the    evening,    "Merves"    and   her 
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husband,  Mr.  Irving  Rice,  came  out  for  the 
president's  reception  at  Winslow  Hall. 

Sunday,  "Gin"  Moore  Starkey,  "Mid"  Strain 
Nutter,  Helen  Saunders,  and  I  had  dinner  at 
Seder's  1812  House.  Upon  our  return  to 
Lasell  we  found  that  Ruth  Burnap  Dresser 
had  arrived,  and  all  of  us  attended  the  Bac- 
calaureate service. 

In  the  evening  "Mid"  Strain  Nutter  enter- 
tained us  at  supper,  and  we  enjoyed  a  de- 
lightful evening  with  her,  her  husband,  Dr. 
Denton  G.  Nutter,  and  their  son  and  daugh- 
ter. While  we  were  there,  Edith  Powell  Van 
der  Wolk,  '18,  and  family  stopped  in,  en  route 
to  Springfield  from  their  son's  graduation. 

We  had  a  grand  time,  and  are  sorry  that 
you  who  were  not  there  missed  so  much. 
May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
who  answered  my  letter.  We  enjoyed  reading 
your  messages.  There  will  be  more  class  news 
in  the  fall  issue  of  the  Leaves. 

Jessie  Shepherd  Brennan,  Secretary. 

Ruth  Straight  Mock,  '17,  writes  to  the 
Alumnae  Office  from  2334  Bonnie  Brae,  Santa 
Ana,  California: 

"Until  we  are  permanently  settled,  please 
use  the  above  address.  We  are  spending  the 
summer  in  California,  and  will  go  from  there 
to  Chicago.  So  sorry  I  could  not  attend  our 
reunion!" 

Dorothy  Stewart  Allen,  '17,  thank  you  for 
your  hearty  greeting  and  thoughtfulness  in 
sending  your  new  address.  Dorothy's  corre- 
spondence card  bearing  this  change  also  fea- 
tures a  lively  snapshot  of  the  Allen  family, 
literally  "on  the  move"— a  merry  melange  of 
big  boxes,  little  boxes,  bundles,  and,  inci- 
dentally, the  Allen  family! 

Dorothy  writes:  "Just  a  note  to  let  you 
know  we  are  moving  into  our  own  home.  Our 
daughter,  Jean  (Jean  Allen  Bird,  '38)  is  still 
with  us,  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Kenneth  T. 
Bird,  is  here  as  much  as  he  can  be.  He  is 
now  in  his  last  year  at  Harvard  Medical 
School.   Jean  is  assistant  to  our  local  doctor. 

"Have  taken  on  a  den  of  Cub  Scouts,  and 
they  keep  me  very  busy,  but  it  is  fun! 

"I  was  sorry  not  to  return  for  reunion,  but 
it  was  not  possible  at  the  time.   I  do  hope  you 


are  well,  and  that  Lasell  can  carry  on  as  usual 
during  this  emergency." 

Members  of  our  faculty  again  volunteered 
to  add  a  most  attractive  touch  to  the  Lasell 
Commencement  program,  by  decorating  Win- 
slow  Hall  with  flowers  from  the  college  gar- 
dens. Green  and  white  were  the  1942  class 
colors,  and  these  easily  lent  themselves  to  the 
effective  decoration  of  our  assembly  hall.  A 
miniature  hedgerow  of  fragrant  syringas  out- 
lined the  platform.  At  the  extreme  left  was  a 
partially  furled  American  flag,  handmade  by 
its  donor,  our  late  Ella  Richardson  Cushing, 
'73,  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  Lasell 
Alumnae  Association. 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1918  are  already 
thinking  about  their  Twenty-fifth  Reunion  in 
1943,  as  we  see  by  this  note  from  Priscilla 
Morris  MacLaughlin.   She  writes: 

"It  has  been  years  since  I  was  last  at  Lasell, 
but  hope  to  be  there  for  our  Twenty-fifth 
Reunion.  Should  like  you  all  to  see  my  son 
who  is  now  four." 

1922 

Our  Life  Secretary,  Carolyn  Badger  Scybolt, 
because  of  illness  was  unable  to  help  with 
plans  for  our  reunion  and  at  the  last  wrote 
that  she  would  not  even  be  able  to  attend. 
She  asked  me  to  "carry  on"  with  Margo 
Lovering  Harris,  her  assistant,  and  so  I  am 
writing  this  report  of  our  "Twentieth"  for 
her.  Margo  and  I  were  glad  to  take  over,  but 
it  didn't  seem  quite  right  without  Carolyn, 
and  we  wish  her  well  again  soon.  The  way  in 
which  you  of  the  class  responded  made  all  our 
efforts  well  worth  while. 

Those  who  returned  were:  Betty  Tarr  Ben- 
ton, Miriam  Chollett  Bershon,  Harriette 
("Casey")  Case  Bidwell,  Eleanor  Knight  Bow- 
ering,  Libby  Madeira  Campbell,  Helene  Gras- 
horn  Dickson,  Mabel  Raiulings  Eckhardt, 
Marje  Gifford  Grimm,  Max  Perry  Hall,  Margo 
Lovering  Harris,  Dot  Caldwell  Jordan,  Kinks 
Hemingway  Killam,  Frances  Angel  Levenson, 
Bud  Birdsall  Lutze,  Jo  Holbrook  Metzger,  Vi 
Comley  Peirce,  Lil  Wood  Pierce,  Edrie  Maha- 
ney  Rathburn,  Flossie  Day  Wentworth,  and  I. 
Out  of  seventy-three  living  members  of  our 
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class,  that  is  a  great  turn-out,  especially  when 
there  is  a  shortage  of  peace  in  the  world  and 
of  gas  and  tires  in  our  country.  We  had  re- 
plies from  twenty-three  members  who  could 
not  be  with  us,  and  how  we  did  hope,  up  to 
the  last  minute,  that  word  would  come  from 
the  other  thirty! 

Our  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  wrote  or 
wired.  Even  notes  on  the  return  postals  were 
appreciated.  You  helped  to  pull  the  strings  of 
distance-between-us  a  little  tighter,  and  made 
us  realize  how  lucky  we  twenty  were  to  be 
back.  We  did  a  little  extra  reminiscing  for 
you,  and  said  we  hoped  that  every  one  of  you 
(and  the  "silent  ones")  would  keep  up  that 
"Spirit  of  '22"  and  really  make  our  "Twenty- 
fifth"  (a  quarter  of  a  century— that  calls  for 
special  effort!).  The  letter-writers  were:  Sis 
Loomis  Stuebing  and  Kay  Howe  Thomas,  our 
Texans  (they,  with  Bernice  Ullman  Vickrey, 
were  prevented  only  by  the  long  arm  of  war 
from  joining  us);  Jean  Field  Faires,  from 
Nebraska's  capital;  Peg  Reid  Perry  and  Vir- 
ginia Emmott  Orr,  our  Easterners. 

Sis  sounds  like  the  same  active,  interested, 
and  helpful  little  five-footer.  Tall,  fifteen- 
year-old  fisherman-Ted  and  shorter,  but  just- 
as-important  ten-year-old  Janie  (a  delightful 
prospect  for  '51),  and  very  special  husband, 
Carl  (who  may  by  now  have  his  captain's 
commission  in  the  Engineers  Division)  make 
up  her  family  and  keep  her  stepping.  But  her 
civic  activities  would  fill  another  letter  (espe- 
cially her  fourteen  months'  work  in  the  Sol- 
diers Service  Bureau).  Yet  she  can  always  find 
time  to  welcome  a  '22-er,  even  at  the  crack  of 
a  blistering  dawn! 

Kay  wrote  of  a  thirteen-year-old  daughter, 
"a  big  girl— like  mother!"— and  of  an  eleven- 
year-old  son.  They  moved  into  a  new  home 
last  February.  She  spoke  of  having  seen  Tish 
Carter  Kay,  '2o-'22,  from  Dallas,  last  summer, 
and  of  Marguerite  Scaling  Pendleton,  'ig-'20, 
who  lives  only  a  block  away.  She  still  has 
hopes  of  seeing  "neighbor  Sis"  some  day.  By 
inviting  me  to  visit  her,  she  gave  me  another 
place  to  "stop  off,"  if  and  when  anyone  travels 
again. 

We  shared  Jean   Field   Faires'  disappoint- 


ment in  not  being  able  to  drive  to  another 
reunion— especially  as  she  and  Sam  had 
planned  to  bring  their  thirteen-year-old  Frank 
for  a  tour  of  her  "beloved  New  England." 
She  spoke  of  the  active  Omaha  Lasell  Club 
and  how  they  enjoyed  Esther  Sosman,  '36, 
when  the  school  sent  her  out  to  speak  and 
show  pictures.  It  was  goodness  that  our  harp- 
ist of  '22  has  resumed  her  studies,  though  how 
she  manages  with  all  her  church  and  commu- 
nity work  is  a  wonder!  Perhaps,  at  our 
"Twenty-fifth,"  Jean  will  be  there  to  play  for 
us  once  again.  In  the  meantime,  she  says  the 
Faires'  Welcome  mat  is  out  for  any  of  us 
going  through  "the  safest  place  in  the  land." 
(What— no  wind  storms,  Jean?) 

Peg  writes  that  her  daughter  will  be  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  in  1943  and  may  come 
to  Lasell.  (What  fun  I'm  having,  living  near 
enough  to  help  welcome  my  classmates'  daugh- 
ters to  ol'  Lasell!)  She  recalls  our  "Fifteenth" 
with  much  pleasure,  and  regrets  her  absence 
from  our  "Twentieth."  (So  did  we,  but  her 
being  chairman  of  her  church  affair  was  ample 
excuse.)  She  winds  up  with  a  hope  that  we 
might  well  join  her  in,  that  we  may  meet  at 
our  "Twenty-fifth"  with  a  world  at  peace. 

Virginia's  daughter  claimed  "priority"  over 
her  mother's  "Twentieth."  Well  she  might, 
for  it  was  Janet's  graduation  from  high  school, 
a  very  important  occasion,  and  one  which 
makes  a  mother's  presence  quite  necessary. 
Virginia's  disappointment  was  keen,  though, 
so  we  plan  to  meet  soon  to  share  your  letters, 
pictures,  and  news. 

Telegrams  came  from  Sarah  Crane,  Lou 
Jackson  Davol,  and  Phyllis  Maple  McCor- 
mick.  We  shared  Lou's  shock  and  sadness 
when  we  learned  of  her  father's  sudden  death. 
The  class  wired  Lou  sincere  condolences.  It 
took  her  mother's  recent  illness  and  a  sprained 
ankle  to  keep  Sarah  away.  She  and  Lou  are 
among  those  we  always  expect  back,  so  it  was 
thoughtful  of  them  to  wire  us. 

Jo  Holbrook  Metzger  was  staying  at  our 
home,  so  my  husband  proved  his  loyalty  to 
our  alma  mater  by  escorting  us  to  Dr.  Win- 
sloiu's  reception  in  beautiful  Winslow  Hall 
on  Friday  night.    Helene,  Casey,  and  Libby 
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(down  out  of  her  "safe"  Vermont  hills,  and 
with  no  loss  of  pep)  were  there.  Marje  Gifford 
Grimm  was  accompanied  by  her  attractive  and 
interested  daughter,  combining  reunion  with 
a  tour  of  nearby  colleges. 

Alumnae  Day  was  a  full  and  happy  one- 
even  the  weather  was  smiling.  Max  (all  the 
way  from  the  famous  potato  fields  of  northern 
Maine),  Lil,  and  Dot  came  here  to  drive  out 
to  Lasell  with  us.  After  meeting  Kinks  at 
Back  Bay  station,  our  car  was  bulging  proof 
that  we  were  complying  with  the  share-your- 
car  plea! 

Through  the  wiles  of  Mr.  Amesbury  (who 
saw  to  it  that  none  other  than  the  president 
of  the  club  sponsored  our  party)  we  were  able 
to  hold  our  luncheon,  as  in  '37,  at  the  Brae 
Burn  Country  Club.  The  setting  was  perfect, 
the  food  delicious,  and  we  had  Dorothy  Bar- 
nard, '24  (now  one  of  the  many  "old  girls"  at 
Lasell)  to  thank  for  the  lovely  flowers  on  the 
tables. 

We  were  about  to  sit  down  when  Edrie 
dashed  in.  She'd  practically  gotten  out  of  a 
sick-bed  to  make  it,  but  nevertheless  lacked 
none  of  her  ol'  "effervescence."  We  finally 
had  to  start  without  Betty,  and  a  chattering 
start  it  was.  The  letters,  pictures,  and  news 
went  around  the  tables.  From  that  time  on 
there  wasn't  a  silent  moment  nor  time  enough 
for  half  of  what  we  wanted  to  say  or  do,  not 
even  to  practise  songs!  When  we  were  about 
half  way  through,  in  hustled  Betty,  fairly 
bristling  with  the  determination  which  had 
won  out  despite  late  trains  and  taxis. 

Casey  took  some  pictures  inside,  using  flash- 
light bulbs  (I  fear  the  results!),  and  we  then 
took  pictures  out  on  the  links.  Favors  this 
year  were  the  clever  and  practical  idea  of 
Margo:  sheer  white  linen  handkerchiefs  with 
"  '22-'42"  "painted"  in  green  in  one  corner. 
(Natalie  Park,  '32,  of  the  Lasell  art  depart- 
ment, kindly  did  these  for  us.)  Jo  rolled  them 
in  white  paper,  and  tied  them  with  green 
ribbon— miniature  diplomas.  The  prize  for 
coming  the  greatest  distance  went  to  Helene, 
who  traveled  all  the  way  from  Chicago. 

From  the  luncheon  we  went  to  the  Alumnae 
Meeting  in  Winslow  Hall,  after  much  count- 


ing of  noses  to  get  us  all  into  the  few  available 
cars.  We  fairly  burst  with  pride  in  being  able 
to  ma.ke  a  Class  Gift  of  $67  to  the  Alumnae 
Building  Fund,  and  in  announcing  that  one 
of  our  classmates,  Flossie,  is  bringing  the  total 
of  Life  Members  up  to  151  by  joining.  Our 
Class  Gift  was  made  possible  by  adding  what 
was  left  from  the  luncheon  receipts  (after  ex- 
penses had  been  paid)  to  the  individual  dona- 
tions that  day.  The  generous  checks  from 
Flossie,  Kinks,  and  Mabel,  gave  it  quite  a 
boost!  When  the  Alumnae  President  invited 
our  Eleanor  to  play  a  selection  on  the  organ 
we  felt  that  '22  had  "scored  again,"  for  she 
did  it  beautifully. 

At  Alumnae  Dinner  we  noisily  filled  two 
tables.  Upon  occasion  that  noise  changed  to 
song.  Our  lively  Cap  and  Gown  song  (and 
any  too-musical  ears  around  us)  may  have 
suffered,  but  nothing  daunted,  we  sang  on  to 
greater  glories  (and  made  up  our  minds,  then 
and  there,  to  PRACTISE  before  our  next 
reunion!).  Helene  deserved  another  prize  for 
the  clever  little  song  she  made  up  for  the 
occasion.  (The  familiar  tunes,  "Long,  long 
ago"  and  "Deep  in  the  heart  of  Texas"  made 
it  easy  to  get.)  That  started  us  off,  for  when 
next  we  "gave"  with  "Lasell,  a  little  bit  of 
Indiana—,"  our  success  was  assured.  The  ol' 
dining  room  rang  with  cries  of  "Repeat!  Re- 
peat!". (I  have  my  suspicions  that  Casey's 
young  sister,  Julia's,  class— '32— may  have  had 
several  hands  in  that  deafening  applause!) 
Anyway,  we  appreciated  it,  and  once  we  ol' 
gals  were  warmed  up,  it  was  hard  to  beat  us! 
What  we  lacked  in  harmony  we  made  up  for 
in  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  being  back  together 
again.  We  put  another  "must"  on  our  list 
for  next  time— a  new  class  banner  for  Dot. 
It  betrayed  too  obviously  the  passage  of  time 
when  put  up  beside  the  others. 

Class  Night  exercises  were  held  out  on  the 
recreation  field  behind  Carpenter,  with  one- 
hundred-eighty-four  splendid  looking  seniors 
seated  on  a  raised  platform,  the  audience  in 
chairs  placed  out  on  the  grass,  and  all  of  us 
out  under  the  stars.  No  one  seemed  to  miss 
the  tent.  The  torchlight  procession  now  has 
ten  houses  to  visit.  No,  we  didn't  last  out  the 
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ten,  but  it  brought  a  lump  into  the  throat 
of  each  of  us  to  watch.  Several  of  us  topped 
off  the  evening  by  going  to  what  was  once  the 
forbidden  "Green  Store"  for  a  soda— and  more 
talk!  Kinks  came  home  with  us  that  night, 
and  a  tired  but  happy  trio  we  were! 

Sunday  wasn't  the  glorious  day  Saturday 
had  been,  but  it  went  fast  enough!  We  hated 
to  see  Kinks  leave  soon  after  breakfast,  but 
she  felt  that  farmer-husband  Charles'  good 
nature  shouldn't  be  tested  further.  (Four 
lively  youngsters  and  a  large  farm  are  quite 
a  handful,  alone.)  We  all  were  glad  that  she 
had  made  the  effort  to  come,  even  for  one  day. 

With  Jo's  efficient  help,  everything  went 
smoothly.  All  except  Kinks,  and  Vi  (who  just 
couldn't  manage  the  second  day's  trip  from 
Worcester)  came  to  my  supper  party,  in  spite 
of  travel  difficulties.  (Flossie  even  took  the 
train  back,  just  to  be  with  us.)  How  they 
came,  and  the  highlights  of  the  evening  are 
entertainingly  told,  I  understand,  elsewhere 
in  the  Leaves,  by  Dorothy  Barnard,  '24,  who 
made  a  welcome  addition  to  the  party.  So  I 
won't  go  into  all  the  fun  we  had,  but  I  do 
want  to  tell  you  who  could  not  be  with  us 
about  the  lap-full  of  gifts  these  too  generous 
classmates  of  mine  brought  to  me.  How  they 
ever  found  the  time,  or  the  money  (after  my 
frequent  "dunnings"  the  day  before)  to  "raid" 
the  Lasell  store  remains  a  mystery.  The  results 
—note  paper,  letter  opener,  book-matches,  pin 
seal  bill  fold,  and  a  beautiful  zippered  leather 
"portfolio"  with  "scads"  of  paper,  each 
marked  with  the  Lasell  seal— thrilled  me  be- 
yond words  (beyond  words  for  a  moment!). 
Casey,  however,  was  not  without  words,  for 
when  I  tried  to  scold  them  for  doing  so  much 
she  came  out  with,  "Well,  girls,— guess  that 
ought  to  rate  us  another  free  feed  in  '47!" 
Now,  my  hope  is  that  I  may  be  able  to  shame 
the  hussy  by  repeating  my  invitation  to  every 
one  of  you  for  '47!  In  the  years  between  I'd 
like  to  feel— as  Sis  put  it— that  of  the  wrinkles 
we  develop,  some  may  come  from  laughing, 
for  the  world  is  going  to  need  a  lot  of  laugh- 
ing, and  it  won't  be  easy. 

Monday  morning  Jo  and  I  were  out  at 
Lasell  at  8:30  for  Last  Chapel,  and  stayed 


through  to  attend  the  impressive  Commence- 
ment program.  (Seats  are  now  reserved  for 
the  reunion  classes.)  Afterwards,  Helene  and 
Casey  were  to  exchange  visits;  Max  was  to  go 
out  with  Lil  and  later  see  Pat  Hager,  '2i-'22; 
Miriam  (here  from  Toledo  for  her  first  re- 
union), completed  her  stay  with  Frances; 
Mabel  and  Bud  hurried  back  to  the  interest- 
ing families  they've  acquired  (lucky  families, 
we  think!);  and  later  my  husband  and  I  re- 
turned with  Jo  to  her  new  beach  house  at 
Surf  City,  New  Jersey,  for  a  few  days. 

So  ends  my  report  of  a  grand  reunion  of  a 
grand  class.  Here's  to  our  "Twenty-fifth"! 

Phyllis  Rafjerty  Shoemaker 

Eighteen  members  of  the  Class  of  1922 
enjoyed  a  buffet  supper  party  at  the  home  of 
Phyllis  Rafjerty  Shoemaker,  112  Revere  Street, 
Boston,  on  Sunday  evening  of  Commencement 
weekend.  Jo  Holbrook  Metzger  of  Riverton, 
New  Jersey,  Phyllis's  house  guest,  acted  as 
assistant  hostess.  Dr.  Shoemaker  was  a  most 
genial  host.  Those  present  were:  Frances 
Angel  Levenson,  Iverna  Birdsall  Lutze,  Dor- 
othy Caldwell  Jordan,  Harriette  Case  Bidwell, 
Miriam  Chollett  Bershon,  Florence  Day  Went- 
worth,  Marjorie  Gifford  Grimm,  Helene  Gras- 
horn  Dickson,  Josephine  Holbrook  Metzger, 
Eleanor  Knight  Bowering,  Elizabeth  Madeira 
Campbell,  Marjorie  Lovering  Harris,  Edrie 
Mahaney  Rathburn,  Mabel  Rowlings  Eck- 
hardt,  Elizabeth  Tarr  Benton,  Lillian  Wood 
Pierce,  and  Dorothy  Barnard,  '24. 

Casey,  Libby,  Helene,  and  Mar  go  arrived, 
amid  shrieks  of  laughter,  in  a  horse-drawn 
cab,  and  cameras  were  promptly  produced. 

An  attractive  buffet  table  was  heaped  with 
a  tempting  feast,  a  special  attraction  being  a 
large  angel  cake  with  icing  in  the  class  colors, 
green  and  white,  decorated  with  the  numerals, 

"  '22-'42." 

The  evening  was  spent  reminiscing  and  ex- 
changing news.  Helene  received  a  Philippine 
woven  luncheon  set  as  a  prize  for  traveling 
the  greatest  distance  to  reunion.  The  girls 
presented  their  hostess  with  a  large  leather 
writing  case,  decorated  on  the  cover  with  a 
bronze  Lasell  seal,  and  several  other  smaller 
gifts  in  appreciation  of  her  hospitality.    The 
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evening  proved  a  most  happy  occasion,  and  a 
fitting  finale  to  a  grand  Twentieth  Reunion. 

One  Lasell  academic  gown  which  has  re- 
ceived good  wear  since  its  owner's  commence- 
ment in  1922,  is  that  belonging  to  Eleanor 
Knight  Bowering,  who  has  worn  it  almost 
every  Sunday  since  her  graduation,  in  her 
duties  as  organist  at  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Milton,  Massachusetts.  Eleanor  estimates 
that  she  has  worn  it  almost  two  thousand 
times  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

Marian  Brown  Weber,  '22,  owns  a  home  at 
2945  Fourth  Avenue  North,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  where  she  has  been  living  for  the  past 
two  years.    She  writes: 

"My  step  daughter,  Eunice,  who  is  nearly 
sixteen,  attends  the  fine  high  school  here,  and 
plays  in  the  school  band.  My  son  will  be  six 
in  August,  and  has  just  completed  kinder- 
garten in  the  Country  Day  and  Boarding 
School. 

"Are  there  any  other  Lasell  girls  living 
here?" 

In  reply  to  your  last  question,  Marian,  we 
are  listing  the  names  of  three  other  Lasell 
girls  living  in  St.  Petersburg:  Isabel  Britton 
Sharpies  (Mrs.  Harry  P.),  'i7-'20,  4134  Second 
Avenue  North;  Harriette  Pendexter,  'oo-'oi, 
448  First  Avenue  North;  and  Ruth  Webb 
Callahan  (Mrs.  F.  R.),  '14-'  15,  446  Fourth 
Avenue  North. 

After  five  years'  absence,  Mrs.  Jean  Good- 
rich, former  member  of  the  Lasell  music  fac- 
ulty (1923-33),  returned  to  the  college  in  June 
for  a  brief  visit.  She  is  now  director  of  music 
at  the  Barney  Neighborhood  House,  470  "N" 
Street,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Her  older 
daughter,  Jean  ("Betty"),  W.P.  '23-'26,  a 
graduate  of  Simmons  College,  has  just  com- 
pleted her  course  at  Yale  University,  receiving 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Nursing.  The  younger 
daughter,  Claudia,  W.P.  '23-'26;  '2'j-'2'j,  as  a 
reward  for  her  scholarship  at  Smith  College, 
received  a  year's  scholarship  in  one  of  Italy's 
outstanding  colleges.  Because  of  her  efficiency 
in  modern  languages,  she  has  received  a  fine 
position  in  the  Card  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  Washington.  Lasell's  congratu- 
lations to  these  three  outstanding  pedagogues. 


"Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due."  If  ever  a 
pronouncement  was  fittingly  applied,  it  was 
recently  given  to  Dr.  John  E.  Fish  (father  of 
our  Martha  Fish  Holmes,  '25)  of  the  State 
Hospital  School  for  Crippled  Children  at 
Canton,  Massachusetts.  In  a  special  dispatch 
from  Canton  to  the  Boston  press  a  reporter 
writes: 

"A  handsome  clock  tower  of  red  brick  and 
granite  was  formally  dedicated  here  to  Dr. 
John  E.  Fish,  superintendent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Hospital  School  for  Crippled 
Children.  The  monument,  planned  and  car- 
ried out  by  members  of  the  school  Alumni,  was 
raised  in  honor  of  the  man  who,  as  first  and 
only  superintendent  of  the  school,  has  devoted 
thirty-five  years  of  his  life  to  the  education  of 
crippled  children." 

For  several  years  our  college  has  contributed 
a  bit  to  the  Christmas  joy  of  Dr.  Fish's  small 
patients.  On  a  personal  tour  of  inspection 
with  their  beloved  head  physician  as  our 
guide,  we  noticed  how  often  he  would  stop  to 
speak  to  the  little  patients,  and  give  a  cheery 
smile  to  assure  them  of  his  personal  love  for 
them,  and  faith  that  they  too  were  on  the 
victory  highway. 

1927 
Eleven  members  of  the  Class  of  '27  returned 
for  their  Fifteenth  Reunion  luncheon  at 
Woodland  Golf  Club  on  Alumnae  Day.  On 
hand  were  Rosalie  Brightman  Rosen,  Ruth 
S.  Dunning,  Catherine  Holby  Howze,  Esther 
T.  Josselyn,  Eugenie  McEdwards  Bunting, 
Minnie  Remick  Dandison,  Martha  Silliman, 
Janette  Smock  Allen,  Edith  Stone  Van  Horn, 
Edith  Thorpe  Van  Dine,  and  Helen  White 
Parker.  Elizabeth  Lloyd  Dean,  '27,  was  unable 
to  attend  reunion,  but  called  at  Lasell  late  in 
June.  A  complete  report  of  reunion  and  news 
of  individual  members  of  '27  will  appear  in 
the  fall  issue  of  the  Leaves. 

Births 
May    19,    1942— a  daughter,    Barbara  Lee,   to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Wahl   (Dorothy 

Frazer,  '28). 
May   11,   1942— a  son,  James  Bigelow,  to  Dr. 

and  Mrs.  K.  George  Tomajan  (Varner  S. 

James,  W.P.  '20-'2o,  '28-'2g).    He  is  the 
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nephew  of  Muriel  James  Morrison,  '20. 
April   30,    1942— a  daughter,   Susan  Wells,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  D.  Taylor   (Dorothy 

Inett,  '30). 
May  16,   1942— a  son,  Winslow  Allen,  Jr.,  to 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Winslow    Allen    Sawyer 
(Frances  Wheeler,  '31). 
July  8,   1942— a  son,  Neil  Page,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Neil  U.  Flemming   (Elizabeth  Page, 

'32).   He  is  the  nephew  of  Margaret  Page 

Reuben,  '36. 
June  11,   1942— a  son,  Frederick,  2nd,  to  Mr. 

and    Mrs.    George    Frederick    Hinchliffe 
(Natalie  North,  '34). 
April  25,  1942— a  daughter,  Robin,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  C.  Robert  Rudd   (Catherine  Walsh, 

'35).  She  is  the  niece  of  Jeanne  Walsh,  '41. 
April  22,  1942— a  son,  George  Almon,  III,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Almon  Colley,  Jr. 

(Marjorie  E.  Reed,  '36). 
July  4,  1942— a  son,  Edward  Jay,  to  Dr.  and 

Mrs.  Irving  B.  Tapper   (Jeanne  Siff,  '36). 

He  is  the  nephew  of  Leona  Siff,  '32-'36. 
April  7,    1942— a  daughter,   Marjorie  Hersey, 

to  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Moore,  Jr. 

(Barbara  Hersey,  '37).    She  is   the  niece 

of  Marion  Hersey,  '42. 
April  30,    1942— a  daughter,   Marcia  Ann,   to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  J.  Madden    (Priscilla 

Parmenter,  '37). 
January  8,  1 942— a  daughter, .  Barbara  Ann,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Lowell  C.  Bankes    (Mary 

Rose,  '37).    She  is  the  niece  of  Barbara 

Rose  Wood,  '39. 
May  2,  1942— a  daughter,  Linda  Jane,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Ned  Kornblite,  Jr.    (Bettyanne 

Hewit,  '32-'37). 
April   27,    1942— a   son,  William  Rawson,    to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Skitt,  Jr.    (Florence 

Rawson,  '38).    He  is  the  nephew  of  Elea- 
nor Rawson,  '41. 
May  10,   1942— a  daughter,  Eleanor  Hord,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  B.  Lee,  Jr.    (Eleanor 

Ray,  '38).   She  is  the  great  granddaughter 

of  Eleanor  Young  Hord,  '85-'87. 
May  7,  1942— a  daughter,  Joan  Carola,  to  Mr. 

and    Mrs.    Stephen    Kortlander     (Carola 

Button,  '37-'g8). 
May  7,    1942— a  son,  William  Frederick,  Jr., 


to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Tracy    (Jane 

R.  Leckie,  '39). 
February  15,   1942— a  son,  Thomas  White,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Powers   (Carolyn 

McCarly,  '38-'3g). 
June  1,  1942— a  daughter,  Mary  Jane,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.   Roy  W.   Bomengen    (Barbara 

Furbush,  '40).    She  is  the  niece  of  Mar- 
jorie Furbush  Gledhill,  '38. 
June  7,   1942— a  son,  Richard  Kirton,  to  Dr. 

and  Mrs.  Leslie  S.  Jolliffe  (Eldora  Kirton, 

'40). 
May  22,  1942— a  daughter,  Donna,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Bryan    (Louise  Johnson,  '41) 

Donna  is  the  niece  of  Alcyone  Johnson 

Hellmann,  '34. 
June  30,    1942— a  daughter,   Joan  Dawn,    to 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Walter    A.    Woodward 

(Marie  MacGregor,  '41). 
The  many  friends  of  Kathryn  Kimble  Cald- 
well, '29,  will  be  saddened  in  learning  of  her 
passing,  on  June  1,  1942.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Caldwell  of  Alex- 
andria, Virginia,  her  mother,  Mrs.  John  M. 
Kimble  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  by  a 
brother  and  a  sister.  Lasell  extends  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Mr.  Caldwell,  Kathryn's  fam- 
ily, and  her  host  of  friends. 

Our  loyal  Lasell  Alumna  neighbor,  Kath- 
erine  Braithwaite,  '29,  and  her  classmate, 
Ruth  Rowbotham  Strickland,  were  among  our 
pre-Commencement  callers!  Previous  engage- 
ments prevented  their  staying  for  the  week- 
end's activities.  Kay  is  enjoying  her  work  at 
Filene's  in  Boston.  Ruth  is  as  gay  and  carefree 
as  the  girl  graduate  of  thirteen  years  ago.  It 
was  a  joy  to  welcome  them  home. 

We  have  recently  learned  of  the  marriage 
of  Barbara  Powers,  '29,  to  Mr.  Leo  Gans,  on 
July  4,  1936,  at  Peekskill,  New  York.  Barbara 
and  her  husband  are  living  at  37  Sunapee 
Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  have 
one  daughter,  Roma  Hyde  Gans. 

Natalie  Best,  W.P.  'ig-'25,  Lasell  '28-'3o, 
dropped  in  to  see  Mrs.  McDonald  and  her 
friends  at  Lasell  during  the  school  year.  Be- 
sides keeping  house  for  her  father,  Natalie 
enjoys  work  in  a  branch  of  the  Personal  Book 
Shop  of  Boston. 
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Lasell's  well  known  optimist,  Karin  Elias- 
son,  '31,  writes  from  the  Black  House  Museum 
in  Ellsworth,  Maine: 

"Recently  I  was  the  guest  of  Cindy  King 
Hastens,  '35,  of  Meriden,  Connecticut.  She  is 
keeping  house  for  her  father  and  her  most 
charming  little  daughter,  Barbara  Anne,  while 
her  husband,  Lieut.  Enrique  D.  Haskins,  is  in 
active  service  with  the  fleet,  somewhere  in  the 
Pacific.  While  in  Meriden  I  also  renewed  my 
acquaintance  with  M.  Adele  Brown,  '38,  able 
secretary  to  a  local  physician.  She  sends  fond- 
est regards  to  the  Lasell  family. 

"That  was  a  happy  dinner  company  at 
Lasell  just  before  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
when  Miriam  Nye  Newcomb,  '38,  was  my 
guest.  You  will  remember  that  she  married 
the  brother  of  her  roommate,  Harriet  New- 
comb  Stoughton,  '38.  Mr.  Newcomb  has  re- 
ceived a  Lieutenant's  (junior  grade)  commis- 
sion in  the  Navy,  so  they  have  moved  to 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Margaret  Dunham  (faculty  '39-'4i)  is  do- 
ing research  work  with  the  Physics  Division 
of  the  American  Cyanamid  Company  in  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  and  in  addition  is  taking 
night  courses  in  her  field  in  New  York  City. 

"I  had  a  lovely  evening  visit  and  delicious 
dinner  with  a  former  member  of  our  secre- 
tarial department,  Ruth  Wilmot  Burling  ('37- 
'41)  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Carl  Burling,  in 
their  delightful  apartment.  She  is  a  most  able 
hostess." 

1932 

We  wear  the  black  and  gold; 
Our  class  is  bad  and  bold. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  class 
As  that  of  '32? 

As  we  sat  at  luncheon  at  the  Abner  Wheeler 
House  in  Framingham  we  admitted  that  we 
did  not  look  very  bad  and  bold,  but  neither 
did  we  look  very  aged,  and  the  twenty  of  us 
who  returned  for  our  Tenth  Reunion  did  en- 
joy being  together  again  and  catching  up  on 
each  other's  pasts! 

Our  president,  Mary  Lib  McNulty  McNair, 
left  her  two  children  in  Catonsville,  Maryland, 
to  come  to  reunion.  Gert  Hooper  was  unable 
to  get  away  from  her  job  with  the  telephone 


company  in  time  for  the  luncheon,  but  joined 
us  at  the  Alumnae  Dinner.  Luckily  for  our 
singing  Casey  was  on  hand  with  song  sheets, 
just  in  case  we  should  forget  the  words  she 
taught  us  ten  years  ago. 

Motherhood  honors  go  to  Carolyn  Sproat 
Spigner,  who  now  has  three  children.  Carolyn, 
although  unable  to  bring  the  Class  Baby,  did 
arrive  with  the  Banner.  Helane  Jones  Pressel 
came  from  her  home  in  Detroit,  bringing  with 
her  a  sweet  picture  of  her  little  daughter. 

Frannie  Turner  Sleigh  lives  in  Auburndale 
now,  and  of  course  was  on  hand,  looking 
younger  than  when  she  used  to  play  the  violin 
obligato  in  chapel. 

From  Connecticut  came  Mildred  Munson 
and  Barbara  Stanley  Ulrich.  Barbara  brought 
her  car,  which  proved  a  great  help  to  those 
of  us  who  had  come  without  one. 

We  were  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Beatrice  Young  T upper  on  December  12,  1941 
after -an  illness  of  nearly  a  year.  The  Class 
extends  sympathy  to  her  parents  and  to  her 
husband,  Mr.  Ralph  Tupper,  and  their  four- 
year-old  son. 

At  the  Alumnae  Meeting  we  contributed 
%\o  toward  the  Building  Fund. 

Those  present  for  Reunion  were:  Julia 
Case,  Jane  Grant,  Mildred  Guyette,  Katharine 
Hartman,  Gertrude  Hooper,  Helane  Jones 
Pressel,  Marjorie  MacClymon,  Jean  McNab 
Weigand,  Mary  Elizabeth  McNulty  McNair, 
Muriel  Morse  Henrich,  Mildred  Munson,  Nat- 
alie Park,  Ruth  Small,  Carolyn  Sproat  Spigner, 
Barbara  Stanley  Ulrich,  Gertrude  Stone  Wil- 
berding,  Marjorie  Tarbell  Adams,  Frances 
Turner  Sleigh,  Ethelyn  Whitney  Lenzi, 
Arnoret  Larchar,  '33,  and  Dorothy  Trash. 
Kearsley,  '25-'3o. 

Submitted  by  Katharine  Hartman,  Secretary 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  bring  you, 
at  this  time,  the  messages  from  some  of  our 
classmates  who  could  not  be  with  us.  We 
especially  thank  Helen  Fitch  Foley,  Enid 
Jackson  Giles,  Dolly  Jarbeau,  Ann  Litchfield 
Blamire,  Peg  McClaren  Rogers,  Thelma  Mac- 
farlane  Bates,  Barbara  Merritt  Batten,  Lib 
Page  Flemming,  Betty  Parrish  Newman,  and 
Minerva  Pritchard  Barratt  for  their  letters. 
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News  items  from  them  will  appear  in  the  fall 
issue  of  the  Leaves. 

Camilla  Roy,  '32,  reported  at  Lasell  this 
spring  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  but  what 
successful  years  they  have  been.  She  is  now 
head  dietitian  at  the  Home  for  Dependents 
and  Cancer  Hospital,  Welfare  Island,  New 
York.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  one  so 
young  could  hold  such  a  responsible  position. 
She  reported  that  daily  she  and  her  staff 
planned  meals  for  some  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
three  hundred  persons.  Camilla  gave  special 
credit  to  Miss  Edith  Eastman,  her  former 
domestic  science  instructor  at  Lasell. 

Shortly  before  Christmas  1941,  Enid  Jack- 
son Giles's,  '32,  husband,  Mr.  Robert  R.  Giles, 
was  suddenly  transferred  from  New  York  to 
the  West  Coast.  Enid  joined  him  there  two 
months  later,  after  closing  up  her  business 
career  and  putting  their  belongings  in  storage. 
They  stayed  in  California  only  three  months, 
only  to  be  plummeted  back  to  New  Jersey 
again.  Mr.  Giles  has  had  a  splendid  promo- 
tion, and  is  now  office  manager  in  New  York 
of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads. 

On  her  way  West  in  February,  Enid  had  a 
ten-minute  visit  with  Dorothy  Taggart  Krum- 
sieg,  '32,  in  Chicago  before  her  train  pulled 
out.  She  also  sees  Peggy  Lovell  Jackson  occa- 
sionally. The  latter  is  the  mother  of  a  darling 
red-haired  boy. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  Lasell  faculty  mem- 
ber, Miss  Sally  E.  Turner,  for  the  following 
valuable  news  item: 

After  a  two  years'  course  in  a  Boston  pre- 
mising school,  Frances  Crane,  '33,  is  busy  as 
assistant  director  of  the  Springfield  Day  Nur- 
sery. In  this  position  she  is  able  to  study  and 
relieve  some  of  the  many  deficiencies  that 
show  themselves  in  all  groups  of  children. 
Her  keen  enthusiasm  at  the  end  of  a  busy  year 
is  the  best  evidence  of  her  happiness  in  this 
line  of  work. 

We  have  recently  received  new  addresses  for 
two  members  of  the  Class  of  1934.  Muriel 
Thacker  Drury  has  moved  from  Connecticut 
to  740  Hampton  Avenue,  Schenectady,  New 
York,  and  Celia  Kinsley  Percival  is  now  living 


in  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts,  at  1121 
Franklin  Street. 

A  written  word  from  Eleanor  Ramsdell 
Stauffer,  '35,  is  unfailingly  cause  for  rejoicing. 
From  her  home  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
comes  this  newsy  letter: 

"The  Lasell  Leaves  arrived  in  the  morning 
mail,  and  I  have  just  finished  reading  it, 
having  neglected  all  my  usual  household  du- 
ties to  do  so. 

"The  Worcester  Lasell  Club  has  just  com- 
pleted another  active  year.  We  have  a  fine 
group  of  girls,  and  have  enjoyed  many  good 
times  together. 

"Jeanette  White  Eaton,  '33-'35,  and  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  Dexter  J.  Eaton,  moved  into  our 
first-floor  apartment  on  June  first,  and  we 
enjoy  having  them  as  friends  and  tenants. 
Jeanette  and  I  find  ourselves  reminiscing 
often.   This  is  indeed  a  Lasell  house  now! 

"We  are  having  a  wonderful  time  with  our 
year-old  son,  Charles.  I  wish  that  we  of  '35 
who  are  mothers  could  get  together  sometime 
to  compare  notes.  Wouldn't  it  be  some  ses- 
sion!   We  would  be  busy  talking  all  day!" 

Representing  the  Class  of  1936  at  Lasell  at 
Commencement  time  were  Marjorie  Andrews, 
Ruth  Buswell  Isaacson,  Marjorie  Bassett  Mac- 
Millan,  Virginia  Hall  Theurer  (whose  sister, 
Charlotte  Hall,  was  a  member  of  the  gradu- 
ating class),  Muriel  Ray  Hunt  (here  for  her 
sister,  Marjorie's  commencement),  Audrey 
Smith  Henderson,  Esther  Sosman,  and  Ruth 
Upham.  Bassie  is  the  new  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.  Audie  and  her 
husband,  Mr.  Fred  Henderson,  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  engineering  at  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity, are  settled  in  their  new  apartment  at  33 
Mayo  Road,  Wellesley.  Ruth  Upham  is  assist- 
ing Mm  Helen  Beede,  '21,  Recorder  at  Lasell. 

In  May,  Marjorie  Stuart  Olds,  '36,  moved  to 
Roanoke,  Virginia,  where  her  husband,  Mr. 
Robert  Olds,  U.S.A.,  has  been  transferred  for 
duty  at  the  Army  Induction  Center.  Their 
new  address  is  917  First  Street,  S.W.,  Roanoke. 

Mary  Elton  Remig,  '36,  her  husband,  Mr. 
Russell  Remig,  and  their  three-and-one-half- 
year-old  son,  Bill,  have  moved  to   81    Sixth 
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Avenue,     Collegeville,     Pennsylvania.     Luke 
writes: 

"We  love  our  new  home;  the  neighbors  are 
so  friendly,  and  this  is  a  nice  quiet  town, 
about  thirty-eight  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Russ  is  foreman  of  oil  and  rubber  testing  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  Jacobs  Aircraft 
Engine  Company,  makers  of  Junior  Wasp  air- 
plane engines." 

1937 

Lasell  '37  had  a  grand  Fifth  Reunion 
luncheon  at  the  Woodland  Country  Club  on 
Alumnae  Day,  with  about  forty  loyal  mem- 
bers present.  I  wish  to  thank  Lois  Small  for 
doing  such  a  "grand  job"  in  sending  out  cards 
and  arranging  our  fine  reunion.  I  hope  that 
all  who  did  not  return  their  cards  will  do  so 
promptly,  as  we  are  anxious  to  hear  from 
everyone.  There  are  still  about  forty-five 
cards  to  be  sent  in. 

To  all  who  could  not  "make  it"  and  whom 
we  all  missed,  let  me  say  that  the  Cap  and 
Gown  song  really  went  well  for  a  group  of 
"old  gals."  Of  course  we  had  Rae  there  with 
her  pitch  pipe  to  guide  us! 

Our  thanks  to  Betty  Tracy  for  her  friendly 
telegram  of  good  wishes  which  we  all  appre- 
ciated. Annie  Robertson  Miller  wished  us 
well  by  telephone,  and  Ginny  Gately  sent  a 
telegram  from  Minneapolis  saying  she  would 
"make  it"  in  '47!  Her  new  position  takes  her 
all  over  the  country,  and  at  the  most  inoppor- 
tune moments  too!  From  way  out  in  Vallejo, 
California,  came  word  from  "N«mcy"  Ed- 
monds Oburg:  "Miles,  war,  husband  hold  me 
here.  Have  a  wonderful  time  together!  You 
know  how  much  I  want  to  be  with  you.  Love 
to  all." 

Two  of  our  classmates  were  being  married 
on  June  6th:  Barbara  Lane  and  Dorothy  Fors- 
strom.  Our  best  wishes  to  them.  Class  statis- 
tics show  fifty-four  married,  six  engaged,  and 
twelve  children.  Honors  for  traveling  the 
greatest  distance  to  reunion  go  to  Ginna  Webb 
of  Detroit. 

If  any  '37-er  ever  gets  down  Washington 
way,  be  sure  to  look  me  up!  The  address  is 
2425— 27th  Street  South,  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Submitted  by  Tap  Tardivel,  Life  Secretary. 


Those  present  at  reunion  were:  Marian 
Sleeper  Hall,  Doris  Carey  Patterson,  Lois 
Small,  Priscilla  Parmenter  Madden,  Eleanor 
Martini  Turton,  Jean  Meady  Harvey,  Camilla 
Mafera,  Barbara  Wheeler  Casey,  Rae  Salis- 
bury, Virginia  Webb,  Meredith  Tillotson 
Richardson,  Jane  Eldridge  Meaney,  Ruth 
Buchanan,  Doris  Carlson,  Dorothy  Coffin 
Amen,  Adele  de  VEtoile,  Edith  Fitzgerald, 
Helen  Flint  Moody,  Barbara  Hersey  Moore, 
Lucille  Huse,  Barbara  Fowler  Hoyt,  Flora 
Chicos  Theodore,  Meredith  Johnson  French, 
Gertrude  McEvoy,  Glennys  Preston,  Evelyn 
Towle  Blaisdell,  Ruth  Tyacke  Stone,  Augusta 
Williamson,  Miriam  Goff,  Elizabeth  Wisdom, 
Countessa  Wood,  Edythe  Cummings,  Virginia 
Wright,  and  Tap  Tardivel. 

The  following  news  items  are  from  cards 
and  letters  sent  to  Tap  before  reunion: 

From  Baltimore,  Maryland,  came  regrets 
from  Frances  Austi?i.  She  had  already  had 
her  vacation,  so  could  not  take  the  trip  to 
Auburndale.  Fran  sends  her  best  to  all,  and 
asks  any  who  come  to  Baltimore  to  please  call 
on  her. 

Babs  Burnham  Rice  wrote  from  Clinton, 
Iowa:  "Terribly  sorry  I  can't  be  with  you, 
but  hope  you  all  have  a  happy  reunion.  If 
only  Iowa  were  not  so  far  away  so  that  I  could 
be  at  reunion.  Should  like  to  'show  off'  our 
Phillip  before  he  starts  wearing  long  pants." 

Doris  Carlson  is  working  at  the  Lederle 
Laboratories  in  Pearl  River,  New  York. 

Virginia  Deal  Allen  is  living  at  1717  North 
Troy  Street,  Colonial  Village,  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Irene  Dreissigacker  Brimloiu:  "My  very  best 
wishes  to  all  of  '37!  I  do  wish  I  could  be  with 
you.  Have  a  wonderful  time;  I'll  see  you 
another  year." 

Edith  Fitzgerald  is  working  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Committee  on  Public  Safety. 

Midge  Gilbert  Wiggin  sent  a  word  of  greet- 
ing from  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Brem- 
erton, Washington.  Her  husband  is  a  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  Navy. 

Betty  Harrington  is  attending  summer 
school  at  Boston  University,  and  in  the  fall 
will  enter  Framingham  Teachers'  College. 
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Peggy  Harris  is  working  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. We  were  all  sorry  she  could  not  ar- 
range her  vacation  so  that  she  might  be 
with  us. 

Louise  Hedlund  Mercer  sent  best  wishes 
"for  '37  on  their  Fifth"  from  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington. 

Lucille  Huse  has  moved  to  38  Halcyon 
Road,  Newton  Centre.  She  has  a  new  position 
at  the  Harvard  Business  School. 

Jean  Meady  Harvey  is  living  in  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire,  where  her  husband,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Harvey,  is  high  school  football 
coach  and  teacher. 

Betty  Olson  is  secretary  to  the  assistant  to 
the  manager  of  Simonds  Saw  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, Lockport,  New  York. 

Barbara  Potter  Fyfe  is  living  at  1008  Wash- 
ington Avenue,  Portland,  Maine.  Her  small 
son,  John,  celebrated  his  second  birthday  in 
June. 

Deborah  Sweet  was  graduated  from  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  in  June  1941, 
and  since  December  first  has  been  jeweler  in 
a  handcraft  shop  in  Cooperstown,  New  York. 

Weeze  Visel  Redfield  is  living  at  home  "for 
the  duration."  Mr.  Redfield  was  inducted 
into  the  Army  in  May. 

Eleanore  Whiting  Pitt  has  moved  from 
Rhode  Island  to  249-32  Rushmore  Terrace, 
Little  Neck,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Mr.  Wilfred  D.  Hoyt,  husband  of  Helen 
Williams  Hoyt,  received  his  commission  as 
Ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve  this  Spring,  and 
was  to  leave  soon  for  duty,  so  Billy  could  not 
attend  reunion. 

From  Miss  Sally  Turner  of  the  Lasell  faculty 
we  learn  that  Jerry  Fothergill,  '37,  although 
she  has  a  responsible  secretarial  position  five 
days  a  week,  is  doing  her  bit  for  defense  by 
giving  all  day  Saturday,  and  Sunday  morning 
to  the  Hartford  Hospital,  where  her  previous 
nursing  experience  makes  her  invaluable.  She 
is  most  enthusiastic  over  this  volunteer  work. 

From  the  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Hos- 
pital Bulletin  we  learn  that  Margaret  E.  Hill, 
'35~'37>  IS  working  in  the  hospital  laboratory. 
She  received  her  training  for  this  position  at 
the  Boston  Dispensary  and  the  Faulkner  Hos- 
pital. 


Elizabeth  Leland,  '38,  has  a  secretarial  posi- 
tion with  the  General  Motors  Acceptance 
Corporation  in  Boston.  She  and  Peg  Lane, 
'33~'34>  were  on  hand  for  Alumnae  Dinner  and 
Class  Night  exercises. 

Lasell's  congratulations  to  Virginia  Ames- 
bury,  '38,  who  has  just  been  graduated  from 
Newton  Hospital.  After  completing  some  post 
graduate  work,  she  hopes  to  join  the  Army  as 
a  member  of  a  medical  unit.  We  wish  her 
Godspeed  in  her  forward  march  to  victory. 

Thank  you,  Irene  Gahan  Burbank,  '38,  for 
your  recent  note.  It  was  a  model  one,  just 
filled  with  "homey"  news .  Irene  writes: 

"I  surely  miss  living  in  Belmont,  as  I  could 
easily  run  over  to  see  friends  at  Lasell.  We 
love  it  here  in  Springfield  and  have  met  some 
grand  people.  Dottie  Acuff  Stone,  '37,  Jean 
Randall  Dockham,  '38,  and  I  get  together 
often  to  talk  over  our  days  at  Lasell. 

"Sorry  I  had  to  miss  the  Commencement 
festivities  in  June,  but  my  little  Betsy  keeps 
me  busy.  I  enclose  her  picture.  We  think 
she's  about  the  grandest  girl  Lasell  will  enroll 
in  i960!    She  will  be  one  year  old  this  July. 

"I  talk  about  Lasell  all  the  time.  I  loved 
my  two  years  there,  and  the  friendships  I  made 
will  always  be  cherished." 

Representing  the  Class  of  '39  on  the  Alum- 
nae Crew  at  Lasell's  River  Day  were  Kupe 
Shepard  and  Laura  Cobb  '37-'38,  who  together 
with  members  of  '40  and  '41,  paddled  their 
canoe  to  a  victory  over  the  Lasell  faculty. 
Laura  received  her  B.A.  degree  from  Oberlin 
in  June,  1941,  and  is  now  working  in  the 
actuarial  department  of  the  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  of  Boston. 

A  much  photographed  bride  of  the  Class 
of  1939  is  Shirley  Shields  Hinkle,  whose  wed- 
ding pictures  are  printed  in  the  June  15th 
issue  of  Life  Magazine,  page  34,  and  in  the 
July  1st  issue  of  Vogue,  page  38.  Lieut. 
Hinkle  is  a  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
Class  of  1938,  and  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  1942.  At  West 
Point  he  was  chosen  Regimental  Commander 
of  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  the  highest  honor 
attainable  at  the  Academy.  He  and  his  bride 
are  living  in  Ocala,  Florida. 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  Dorothy  Barnard, 
'24.,  we  learned  that  Madeline  Perry,  '36-'3g, 
of  Torrington,  Connecticut,  was  recently  the 
guest  of  her  aunt,  Helen  B.  Perry,  '24,  at  the 
latter's  summer  home  in  Clifton,  Massachu- 
setts. Madeline  has  been  employed  at  a  Tor- 
rington  bank  since  January. 

Jeanetta  Annis,  '40,  was  recently  awarded 
several  days'  vacation  with  pay  for  having  the 
highest  sales  record  at  the  Sears,  Roebuck  store 
in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Marjorie  Borden  Hayward,  '40,  is  living  at 
Chesapeake  Beach,  Lynnhaven,  Virginia.  Her 
husband  was  recently  promoted  from  Ensign 
to  Lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Marjorie  likes  Virginia,  and  has  met  several 
former  Lasell  girls  in  Norfolk. 

Dorothy  Dayton,  '40,  is  busy  with  her 
courses  at  the  University  of  Connecticut.  In 
the  fall  she  will  join  Phyllis  Burns,  '40,  in 
training  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. 

Among  the  June  1942  graduates  of  Con- 
necticut College  in  New  London  was  Lois 
Linehan,  Lasell  '40.    Congratulations,  Lois. 

Mary  Mauroyenis,  '40,  is  doing  a  thriving 
business  in  her  store  in  Claremont,  New 
Hampshire,  in  spite  of  a  disastrous  fire  last 
fall.  Her  sister,  Barbara,  '41,  brought  happy 
reports  of  her  work  at  Commencement  time. 
We  missed  Mary,  but  understand  she  was  busy 
with  store  promotion. 

An  interesting  report  has  recently  come 
from  Dorothea  Mayer,  '40,  merchandise  clerk 
in  the  Branch  Shops  Division  of  Filene's. 
Dorothea  works  primarily  with  the  children's- 
wear  buyer,  makes  re-orders  and  cancels  and 
transfers  merchandise  to  the  marking  room. 
She  has  one  more  year  of  the  merchandise 
course  at  Filene's. 

Barbara  Woodward  Hall,  '40,  is  living  in 
Salinas,  California,  where  her  husband,  Lieut. 
William  A.  Hall,  is  attached  to  the  Army  Air 
Base.  Lieut.  Hall  was  injured  in  a  plane  crash 
two  weeks  after  their  marriage,  but  was  well 
on  the  way  to  recovery  when  Barbara's  moth- 
er, Mrs.  William  L.  Woodward,  wrote  to 
Lasell  late  in  May. 

Pat  Kieser,  '40,  P.G.  '40-'4i,  left  shortly  after 


Commencement  to  join  her  family  in  Illinois. 
Her  new  address  is  1034  Pine  Street,  Win- 
netka.  Recently  she  sent  a  generous  contribu- 
tion for  the  relief  of  the  needy  children  of 
China. 

Margaret  Fraser  Orlin,  '40,  is  working  in 
Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Wilson  Distilling 
Company,  doing  general  office  work,  and  act- 
ing as  receptionist.  Her  husband,  Mr.  Tom 
Orlin,  is  in  Officers'  Training  School  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Virginia,  and  expects  to  receive  his 
commission  by  September. 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Alexander  (the  former  Miss 
Eleanor  Paddock  of  the  Lasell  faculty)  has 
moved  to  New  York  City  where  her  husband 
has  a  position  at  the  Cornell  Medical  School. 
Their  address  is  1154  First  Avenue. 

Miss  Eleanor  Crosby,  faculty  '4o-'42,  will 
take  up  her  duties  as  an  assistant  in  geology 
at  Barnard  College,  New  York,  in  September, 
and  will  study  for  a  doctorate  at  Columbia 
University. 

Margaret  and  Mildred  Jones,  January  to 
June  1940,  are  back  in  New  England  after  a 
year  in  Florida.  We  were  happy  to  welcome- 
these  loyal  Old  Girls,  and  their  mother,  Mrs. 
Willard  Jones,  when  they  called  at  Lasell  late 
in  June.  They  are  living  at  75  Bay  State 
Road,  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  while  their 
father  is  on  active  duty  with  the  United  States 
Navy. 

1941 

The  Class  of  1941  held  its  First  Reunion 
on  Saturday,  June  6,  1942,  at  the  Wellesley 
Inn,  with  fifty-one  members  attending.  Miss 
Sawyer,  class  adviser,  was  guest  of  honor.  Our 
thanks  to  those  of  you  who  were  unable  to 
attend  for  your  many  telegrams,  letters,  and 
postals.  Your  messages  were  read  at  the  lunch- 
eon, and  were  enjoyed  by  all  present.  Space 
permitting,  we  would  share  them  all  with  you 
in  this  Leaves,  but  must  save  them  for  the  fall 
issue. 

Of  the  one-hundred-eighty-nine  graduates  of 
June  1941,  sixteen  are  married,  ten  engaged, 
and  four,  Terry  Akeson  Graham,  Louise  John- 
son Bryan,  Jacqueline  Lander  Schofield,  and 
Marie  MacGregor  Woodward,  are  proud 
mothers  of  daughters. 
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Members  of  the  Class  of  1942  have  not  been 
Alumnae  long  enough  for  us  to  have  a  com- 
plete report  of  their  individual  activities,  but 
below  are  given  some  of  the  items  which  have 
come  to  us  since  Commencement: 

Married  are  Ruth  Boiulend  Eckhoff,  Ame- 
dee  Gaines  Ludwig,  Betty  Polhemus  Parker, 
and  Dorothy  Simonds  Payne,  '40-'4i.  Ricky's 
and  Amedee's  husbands  are  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve:  Ensign  Eckhoff,  an  in- 
structor at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  and  Lieut,  (j.g.)  Ludwig  with 
the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  in  Washington. 
Lieut.  Parker  is  stationed  at  Camp  Williams, 
Wisconsin,  where  he  and  his  bride  will  make 
their  home.  He  was  formerly  co-pilot  with 
the  American  Airlines,  and  is  now  in  the 
transport  division  of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Mr. 
Payne  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the  Offi- 
cers Candidate  School,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

Already  busy  in  their  new  secretarial  posi- 
tions are:  Marion  Beers,  Wagner  Electrical 
Company,  Boston;  Maxine  Gaddis,  secretary 
to  Dr.  Edgar  M.  Holmes  of  Boston,  husband 
of  Martha  Fish  Holmes,  '25;  Rita  Grilli,  Rec- 
ord Room,  Free  Hospital  for  Women,  Boston; 
Arline  Kr eider,  office  of  Carver  and  Company, 
Boston;  Anne  Lynch,  South  Station  Branch  of 
National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston;  Ruth  Mosh- 
er,  also  at  South  Station,  with  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad;  Muriel  Palmer,  Phillips 
Greeting  Card  Company,  Newton;  Virginia 
Robinson,  Record  Room,  Waltham  Hospital; 
Helen  S.  Sullivan,  Hartshorn  and  Walter, 
Public  Accountants,  Boston;  Dorothy  Win- 
chester, Chemical  Warfare  Department,  Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Jessie  Dobson  and  Anne  MacNeil  are  study- 
ing nursing:  Jessie  at  Children's  Hospital, 
Boston,  and  Anne  at  Newton  Hospital. 

Nancy  Gorton  will  continue  her  art  studies 
at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

Gloria  Field  will  be  student  dietitian  at 
Symmes  Hospital,  Arlington. 

Vaughn  Jensen,  '40-'4i,  is  attending  the 
Frances  Payne  Bolton  School  of  Nursing  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  and  has  been 
training  at  the  University  Hospitals  in  Cleve- 
land. 


Janice  Fuller,  '40-'4i,  is  working  in  Wind- 
sor, Vermont.  Her  address  there  is  34  Ascut- 
ney  Street. 

Jeanne  and  Virginia  Nestler,  '40-'4i,  each 
took  a  day  off  in  order  to  attend  Lasell's 
Commencement  festivities.  Both  girls  are  en- 
joying their  secretarial  positions  in  New  York. 

Betty  Ross,  '40-'42,  has  a  position  at  Hahne's 
department  store  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

A  reminder  to  all  graduate  and  non-gradu- 
ate members  of  the  Class  of  1942:— Keep  your 
class  Life  Secretaries,  Mary  Hurley  and  Anne 
Lynch,  informed  of  your  activities.  Their 
writeups.for  the  Personals  start  with  the  next 
issue  of  the  Leaves,  so  send  your  reports  to 
them  well  in  advance.  Mary's  address  is  41 
Linden  Street,  Schenectady,  New  York,  and 
Anne  lives  at  1784  Washington  Street,  Auburn- 
dale. 

Lasell  Alumnae  Inc. 

Spring  Social 

The  second  annual  Spring  Social  was  held 
at  the  college  on  Friday  evening,  May  8,  1942. 
Due  to  gasoline  and  tire  rationing  the  number 
present  was  smaller  than  had  been  expected, 
there  being  about  forty  members  present  be- 
sides Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss  Potter,  Dean 
Margaret  Rand,  Mrs.  McDonald,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  administration.  Three 
undergraduates  sang,  in  costume,  a  group  of 
old  English  folk  songs,  which  were  greatly 
enjoyed  by  those  in  attendance.  Dr.  Winslow 
showed  movies  of  school  life  of  the  past  (Com- 
mencement, 1927)  and  present,  after  which 
delicious  refreshments  were  served  under  the 
efficient  direction  of  Mildred  Strain  Nutter, 
'17.  Card  tables  with  gay  red  gingham  covers, 
and  large  bouquets  of  spring  flowers  from  the 
college  garden  helped  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  friendly  informality.  Three  loyal  Lasellites 
traveled  all  the  way  from  Rhode  Island  by 
train,  just  for  this  occasion. 

Able  chairman  of  the  social  was  Dorothy 
Barnard,  '24,  assisted  by  Marion  Roberts,  '29, 
Natalie  Park,  '32,  Priscilla  Winslow,  '35,  and 
Esther  Sosman,  '36.  Music  was  furnished  by 
Karin  Eliasson,  '31,  who  played  for  commu- 
nity singing. 
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Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  Lasell  Alumnae, 
Inc.  was  held  in  Winslow  Hall  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  June  6,  1942,  at  3:50  p.m.  Presi- 
dent Mildred  Strain  Nutter,  '17,  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  after  a  word  of  welcome 
asked  for  reports  of  the  Board  of  Management 
meetings  and  of  the  annual  meeting  in  June 
1941.  These  were  read  by  the  Recording  Sec- 
retary, and  were  accepted  as  read. 

Dorothy  Barnard,  '24,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, reported  that  all  correspondence  had 
been  taken  care  of  for  the  year. 

Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11,  Treasurer,  told 
the  Alumnae  that  the  Class  of  1941  had  joined 
the  association  in  a  body  last  June,  bringing 
the  total  amount  received  for  memberships 
for  the  year  1941-42  to  $845.  This  is  $85  more 
than  was  collected  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  Building  Fund  now  stands  at  14,828.52, 
or  $717.04  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  report  of  the  Auditor,  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Amesbury,  was  read  by  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary, and  was  accepted  and  placed  on  file  with 
the  audited  statements  of  income  and  expense. 
Mr.  Amesbury  stated  in  his  report  to  the 
Alumnae:  "I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
condition  of  your  accounts.  Mrs.  Corley,  as 
your  treasurer,  has  been  doing  a  splendid  job 
and  the  condition  of  the  accounts,  of  the  books 
and  records,  clearly  reflects  the  carefulness  and 
thoroughness  which  she  has  exercised  in  con- 
ducting the  duties  of  her  office." 

Lillian  G.  Bethel,  '28,  Chairman  of  the 
Scholarship  Committee,  reported  that  all  loans 
previous  to  1941  have  been  paid,  and  that 
$350  out  of  $600  loaned  to  1941  girls  has 
already  been  returned.  The  $25  from  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club  has  been  given 
to  a  worthy  self-help  student  who  will  be  a 
senior  next  year.  Gifts  of  $25  and  $10  have 
been  awarded  to  two  self-help  students. 

The  slate  of  officers  for  1942-43,  as  presented 
by  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22,  Chairman 
of  the  Nominating  Committee,  is  as  follows: 

President:—  Hester  Shaw,  '28 

Vice  President:—  Dorothy  Barnard,  '24 

Recording  Secretary:—  Natalie  Park,  '32 


Corresponding  Secretary:— Marjorie  Bassett 
MacMillan,  '36 

Treasurer:—  Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11 

Assistant  Treasurer:—  Antoinette  Meritt 
Smith,  '23 

Directors:— Mi Idred  Strain  Nutter,  '17,  Ruth 
FJayden,  '20,  and  Eleanor  McKenney  Black, 
'30. 

Nominating  Committee:— Ethelyn  Whitney 
Lenzi,  '32,  Chairman,  Helen  B.  Perry,  '24, 
Ruth  Upham,  '36. 

Scholarship  Committee— Marjorie  A.  Mac- 
Clymon,  '32,  Chairman. 

The  Recording  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  slate  of  officers  as 
nominated. 

The  following  Alumnae  were  recommended 
for  election  to  the  Lasell  Junior  College  Cor- 
poration, their  term  of  service  to  be  for  five 
years  commencing  in  October  following  their 
election:  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22;  Lil- 
lian G.  Bethel,  '28;  and  Hester  Shaw,  '28. 

Mildred  Strain  Nutter,  '17,  retiring  presi- 
dent, who  has  served  the  Alumnae  and  her 
Alma  Mater  so  faithfully  in  that  office,  turned 
the  meeting  over  to  Hester  Shaw,  '28.  We 
were  pleased  to  hear  from  Hester,  Dr.  Win- 
slow,  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss  Potter,  Dean  Mar- 
garet Rand,  and  Barbara  Edwards,  '42,  presi- 
dent of  the  senior  class. 

Florence  Bell  Merrill,  '17,  read  the  names 
of  members  of  the  association  whose  names 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  Roll  of 
Honor.  A  moment  of  silence  followed  in  their 
memory. 

The  Roll  Call  was  in  charge  of  Helen  Saun- 
ders, '17.  Mary  P.  Witherbee,  '92,  and  Marion 
Atwell  Alton,  '07,  sent  messages  of  regret 
which  were  read  by  Dorothy  Barnard,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary.  Annie  Mae  Pinkham 
Allyn  represented  the  Class  of  1902,  having 
traveled  all  the  way  from  Montreal  West, 
Quebec,  Canada,  for  her  reunion.  The  Life 
Secretaries  of  '17,  '22,  '27,  '32,  '37,  and  '41, 
were  on  hand  with  their  classmates,  and  re- 
ported the  number  who  returned  for  the  class 
luncheons  as  well  as  interesting  bits  of  news 
about  their  members.  [For  complete  reports, 
see  reunion  notes.]     Gifts  for  the   Building 
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Fund  were  received  from  the  Classes  of  1922 
($67)  and  1932  ($10).  The  Class  of  '22  also 
announced  that  Florence  Day  Wentworth  has 
become  a  Life  Member  of  Lasell  Alumnae, 
Inc.,  making  ten  Life  Members  from  that 
Class.  1927's  clever  original  song,  made  up 
especially  for  this  occasion,  was  one  of  the 
high  spots  of  the  afternoon. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  with  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Alma  Mater. 

Esther  Sosman,  '36,  Recording  Secretary. 

Rhode  Island  Lasell  Club 

The  second  meeting  of  the  newly-organized 
Rhode  Island  Lasell  Club  was  held  on  June 
10,  1942,  at  the  home  of  Mary  Quick  Dean, 
'14,  in  Providence.  About  twenty-five  mem- 
bers were  present  for  a  delightful  informal 
evening.  The  club  will  meet  once  a  month, 
alternating  afternoon  and  evening  gatherings 
in  order  to  reach  as  many  Alumnae  and  Old 
Girls  as  possible.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  slate  of  officers,  and  until  they 
are  elected,  Barbara  DeWitt  Rowley,  '39,  is 
club  chairman. 

Worcester  County  Lasell  Club 

The  annual  spring  formal  of  the  Worcester 
County  Lasell  Club  was  held  at  the  Worcester 
Country  Club  on  May  8,  1942,  with  more  than 
seventy-five  members  and  their  guests  attend- 
ing. The  dance  was  called  the  Cotton  Ball, 
and  decorations  featured  a  southern  setting. 

Among  those  present  were:  Marion  Kingdon 
Farnum,  '29,  chairman  of  the  dance  commit- 
tee,   Eleanor    Parmer,    '39,    Jeanette    White 
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Eaton,  '33-'35,  Lucille  LaRiviere  Disbrow,  '40, 
Frances  Britton,  '40,  Doris  Barry  Ponte,  '40, 
Marion  Parmer,  '41,  Barbara  Ordway  Brewer, 
'35,  Barbara  Clarkson,  '35-'37,  Dorothy  Quinn, 
'27,  Margaret  Christie,  '35-'36,  Margaret  G. 
Smith,  '39,  Norma  Forsberg,  '41,  Marjorie 
Morss  Smith,   '41, -and   Sylvia  E.   Browning, 

The  committee  for  decorations  was  headed 
by  Jeanette  White  Eaton,  '33-'35,  assisted  by 
Barbara  McNaught  Smith,  '35-'36,  Eleanor 
Ramsdell  Stauffer,  '35,  Barbara  Ordway 
Brewer,  '35,  and  Marion  F.  Parmer,  '41. 

Frances  Britton,  '40,  was  in  charge  of  reser- 
vations, and  was  assisted  by  Margaret  Christie, 
'35-'36,  Sylvia  Browning,  '3i-'32,  and  Barbara 
Clarkson,  '35-'37-  Doris  Barry  Ponte,  '40,  was 
chairman  of  arrangements;  Lucille  LaRiviere 
Disbrow,  '40,  of  the  orchestra  committee;  and 
Eleanor  Parmer,  '39,  of  publicity. 

On  May  13,  1942,  the  club  held  a  "Victory 
Book  Drive"  at  the  home  of  Eleanor  Ramsdell 
Stauffer,  '35.  Members  contributed  books 
which  will  be  sent  to  men  in  service. 
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Editor-in-Chief— D.  ANNE  STREETER 
Associate  Editor— JIMMY  HICKMAN 
Art  Editor— LA  VERNE  ATNO 
Advisor— MRS.   LOIS  WINSLOW 


LEAVES   STAFF  FOR  1942-43 


Staff  Members— SHIRLEY  CANDEE 
RUTH  DEMPSEY 
BARBARA  KR  A  USE 
ELOISE  MOFFETT 


Editorial  Comment 


D.  Anne  Streeter,  Editor-in-chief  of  the 
Leaves,  is  the  author  of  "We  Own  A  Comet", 
and  the  interview  with  Miss  Blatchford.  Last 
year  D.  Anne  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Leaves,  and  is  now  a  staff  reporter  for  the 

News. 

#  #         # 

Jimmy  Hickman,  Associate  Editor  of  the 
Leaves,  assisted  in  the  organization  and  lay- 
out of  this  issue,  and  typed  copy  for  the  col- 
umns.   Last  year  she  was  a  member  of   the 

Leaves  staff,  and  a  reporter  for  the  News. 

#  *         # 

La  Verne  Atno,  who  made  the  cover  design 
and  several  other  drawings  for  this  autumn 
issue  of  the  Leaves,  is  Art  Editor  of  the  mag- 
azine. Last  year  she  designed  the  1943  class 
banner,  and  the  Junior  Prom  dance  programs. 

#  #         * 

Barbara  Krause,  a  member  of  the  Leaves 
staff,  is  the  author  of  the  article  entitled 
"Woodland  Park  Hall".  A  transfer  from  the 
Erskine  School  in  Boston,  Barbara  is  a  re- 
porter on  the  staff  of  the  Lasell  News. 

#  #         # 

Eloise  Moffett,  the  daughter  of  Carita 
Palmer  Moffett,  '14-' 15,  and  the  granddaughter 
of  Agnes  Aldrich  Palmer,  'gi-'ga,  tells  some- 
thing about  the  school  life  in  the  days  of  her 
mother  and  grandmother  in  her  article 
"Lasell,  Then  and  Now."  Eloise  is  Editor-in- 
chief  of  the  News,  and  a  member  of  the  Leaves 

staff. 

#  #         * 

Shirley  Candee,  a  transfer  from  National 
Park  College,  and  a  Leaves  staff  member,  is 
the  new  Business  Manager  of  the  News.  As 
an  art  major,  she  has  made  several  drawings 
for  this  issue,  among  them  the  one  which 
accompanies  the  article  entitled  "Lasell,  Then 
and  Now." 


STANDING:   J.  HICKMAN,  L.  ATNO,  B.  KRAUSE 
SEATED:  D.  ANNE  STREETER 

Ruth  Dempsey,  author  of  "Take  a  Letter" 
and  the  News  Flashes,  is  majoring  in  journal- 
ism. She  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Leaves,  and  is 
Associate  Editor  of  the  News. 


Mrs.  Maude  Simes  Harding,  author  of  the 
poems  "This  Too  Shall  Pass",  and  "Villanelle 
for  1942",  is  a  loyal  and  gifted  graduate  of 
Lasell.  While  a  student,  she  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  her  class  of  1906.  At  present  a  lec- 
turer in  English  at  the  Boston  University  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  Mrs.  Harding  has  pub- 
lished many  of  her  poems  in  various  papers 
and  magazines.  In  past  years  she  has  been  a 
successful  teacher  of  young  children  at  a  pri- 
vate school  in  Boston,  and  has  written  a  text 
book  in  that  connection. 
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We  Own  a  Comet 

DID  you  know  that  we  of  Lasell  are  the 
proud  possessors  of  half  a  share  in  a 
real  comet,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Lasell-Brooks?  Some  of  you  older  Lasell  grad- 
uates may  remember  the  astronomical  lectures 
given  here  by  Dr.  William  Robert  Brooks, 
world  famous  astronomer,  between  1900  and 
1912.  Dr.  Brooks  bears  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing discovered  more  comets  than  any  other 
contemporary  astronomer.  His  comet  family 
numbers  twenty-seven. 

I  have  always  been  extremely  interested  in 
Dr.  Brooks  personally,  even  though  he  died 
several  years  before  I  was  born.  I  lived  in  his 
house  in  Geneva,  New  York,  for  ten  years,  and 
his  daughter  is  the  very  dearest  friend  of  our 
family.  My  first  birthday  parties  were  not  the 
conventional  children's  parties  where  pinning 
the  tail  on  the  donkey  was  the  major  attrac- 
tion. Ours  was  the  privilege  of  entering,  on 
those  occasions,  the  sacred  white  observatory 
in  the  backyard,  and  gazing  at  the  moon  and 
evening  stars  through  the  big  telescope. 

In  that  old  red  brick  house  where  I  lived, 
one  was  extremely  conscious  of  Dr.  Brooks' 
presence  even  though  he  was  not  there.  Even 
as  a  little  girl  I  felt  it  from  the  moment  I 
stepped  into  the  front  hall,  where  the  old 
grandfather's  clock,  with  "Red  House  Observ- 
atory" printed  across  the  front  of  its  glass  door, 
stood  by  the  entrance;  and  as  one  started  up 
the  front  stairs,  one  faced  a  large  painting  of 
night  over  an  ocean,  all  dark  but  for  the  light 
streak  of  a  comet  shooting  across  the  sky. 
Much  of  the  furniture  came  from  England, 
and  the  prickly  horsehair  sofa,  which  I  hated, 
from  Australia.  When  playing  dress-up  we 
never  felt  completely  gowned  unless  we  wore 
a  pair  of  Dr.  Brooks'  thick  silver-rimmed  glass- 
es. But  when  I  discovered  recently  that  the 
Lasell-Brooks  comet  had  been  discovered  in 
my  own  back  yard,  the  appeal  to  my  romantic 
nature  became  so  great  that  I  wanted  to  make 
certain  that  all  the  Lasell  girls  knew  a  bit 


about  the  person  who  gave  Lasell  such  a  last- 
ing gift. 

William  Robert  Brooks  was  born  in  Maid- 
stone, England,  June  11,  1844.  He  was  the 
son  of  Reverend  William  and  Caroline  Brooks. 
His  father,  a  Baptist  minister,  moved  to  this 
country  when  Dr.  Brooks  was  about  13  years 
of  age,  and  settled  in  Darien,  New  York.  Very 
early  in  his  boyhood  young  Brooks  showed  a 
tendency  toward  the  study  of  astronomy.    His 


The  Observatory,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

first  real  inspiration  came  while  on  a  voyage 
to  Australia  before  coming  to  this  country, 
watching  the  officers  of  the  ship  take  their 
observations. 

After  arriving  in  the  United  States  in  1877 
with  his  parents  he,  began  making  his  studies 
in  earnest.  In  a  remarkably  short  time  he  be- 
came familiar  with  the  theory  and  construc- 
tion of  the  telescope  as  well  as  other  scientific 
instruments.  His  first  home-made  telescope, 
which  he  built  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was 
finished  just  in  time  for  him  to  see  Donati's 
great  comet  of  1858.  When  he  was  17  he  de- 
livered, in  his  father's  church,  his  first  astro- 
nomical lecture,  illustrated  with  charts  he  had 
made. 

Those  were  the  early  days  of  photography, 
and  becoming  deeply  interested  in  the  sub- 
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ject,  he  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  subject 
and  its  application  to  astronomy.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  celestial  photography. 

In  1868  he  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Smith  of 
Edwardsburg,  Michigan.  Then,  in  1870,  he 
settled  in  Phelps,  New  York,  and  established 
himself  as  the  village  photographer.  But  he 
did  not  give  up  astronomy.  All  his  leisure 
hours  were  spent  in  building  himself  several 
more  telescopes.  Shortly  after  the  completion 
of  the  third  one  he  discovered  his  first  comet, 
on  October  4,  1881. 

With  his  fourth  telescope  his  most  successful 
work  was  accomplished  in  Phelps,  and  from 
then  on  he  began  to  receive  the  credit  which 
was  due  him.  In  a  corner  of  his  apple  orchard 
adjoining  his  home  he  constructed  a  small 
platform  on  which  he  mounted  the  new  tele- 
scope. With  his  homemade  instruments,  in  the 
cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer,  he 
worked  constantly,  giving  up  his  photographic 
studio  entirely.  He  discovered  comet  after 
comet  in  rapid  succession.  His  most  notewor- 
thy feat  was  the  establishment  of  a  record 
never  before  or  since  equalled,  that  of  discov- 
ering three  comets  within  the  space  of  one 
month.  This  achievement  is  even  more  re- 
markable when  one  considers  that  all  the  in- 
struments Dr.  Brooks  was  using  were  home- 
made, and  he  had  nothing  on  which  to  place 
them  but  a  platform  of  rough  boards,  while 
all  over  the  world  astronomers,  using  costly 
instruments  in  fine  observatories,  and  watch- 
ing for  the  same  phenomena,  were  beaten  by 
this  lone  man  who  worked  patiently  at  the 
Red  House  Observatory. 

In  April,  1888,  Dr.  Brooks  moved  to 
Geneva,  New  York,  to  study  at  the  newly- 
constructed  William  Smith  Observatory. 
Twelve  years  after  coming  to  Geneva,  he  took 
over  the  duties  of  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Hobart  College,  and  filled  that  position  until 
his  death  on  May  4,  1921. 

In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  work,  Dr. 
Brooks  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  and 
received  many  honors,   among  them,   Doctor 


of  Science  from  Hamilton  College.  He  was 
given  the  most  distinguished  recognition  when 
he  became  both  a  member  and  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  the  same  time.  In  that  society  no 
person  had  previously  been  allowed  to  become 
both  a  member  and  a  fellow  simultaneously. 
The  rule  was  broken  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory for  Dr.  Brooks.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  British  Astronomical  Association,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
England. 

Professor  Brooks  lectured  widely  on  astron- 
omy. Famous  for  his  great  sense  of  humor 
and  wit,  he  was  beloved  by  his  students,  and 
he  captivated  his  lecture  audiences. 

From  the  Lasell  Leaves  of  January,  1913, 
comes  this  account  of  one  of  "his  lectures: 

"For  about  ten  years  Professor  William  Rob- 
ert Brooks  has  been  giving  two  lectures  at 
Lasell  every  two  years,  and  he  is  always  gladly 
greeted.  On  the  evening  of  his  second  lecture 
last  year,  we  welcomed  the  now-familiar  frock- 
coated  figure,  and  genial  face  with  the  gray 
beard  and  kindly  be-spectacled  eyes.  That 
night  he  wore  a  rose  in  his  button  hole,  put 
there  perhaps  by  some  girl  friend,  won  perhaps 
by  his  pleasant  voice,  which  is  so  even  and  rest- 
ful in  lectures  as  well  as  in  conversation.  He 
led  us  into  the  realms  of  the  heavens  and  made 
us  feel,  when  he  had  finished  his  lecture,  that 
we  had  really  learned  something  about  the 
awe  inspiring  subject  of  astronomy." 

The  Lasell-Brooks  comet  was  the  twenty- 
seventh  and  last  comet  discovered  by  Dr. 
Brooks.  The  college  received  news  of  its  dis- 
covery on  a  post  card  dated  October  21st,  1912, 
reading  as  follows: 

"My  greetings  to  you  and  your  school  with  a 
fine  new   comet    ('Lasell-Brooks'),   discovered 
about  four  o'clock  this  morning— Will  bring 
you  a  picture  of  it  on  my  next  visit. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  Brooks" 
D.  Anne  Streeter 
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Lasell  Then  and  Now 

AS  a  Lasell  granddaughter,  I  have  always 
been  interested  in  what  Lasell  was  like 
,  in  my  mother's  and  grandmother's  day, 
and  what  the  changes  have  been;  so  I  decided, 
recently,  to  investigate.  With  my  mother's  and 
grandmother's  help  I  uncovered  information 
that  indicates  many  a  change  in  the  light  of 
our  present-day  life  at  Lasell. 

When  my  grandmother,  Agnes  Aldrich 
Palmer,  came  to  Lasell  Seminary  in  1891,  her 
dress  came  to  her  ankles,  and  the  skirt  was 
quite  full.  The  whole  outfit  was  supposed  to 
be  "in  harmony  with  the  necessities  of  good 
physical  development."  Corsets  were  frowned 
upon. 

Grandmother  was  not  supposed  to  go  into 
town  without  a  chaperone,  but  the  necessity 
for  frequent  visits  to  the  dentist  and  oculist 
soon  overcame  this  problem.  Chaperones  were 
required  for  any  trip  to  the  "ville,"  and,  as  a 
consequence,  few  girls  ever  went.  The  only 
time  that  she  remembers  going  down  town 
occurred  when  she  went  to  a  church  fair. 

A  calling  list  of  young  men  one's  parents 
approved  was  required.  Gentlemen  were  per- 
mitted to  drive  out  on  a  Monday  afternoon 
in  their  carriages  to  sit  in  the  parlors  with  the 
young  ladies  between  three  and  five  o'clock. 
House  rules  were  equally  interesting.  Sunday 
night  was  the  only  time  that  the  girls  were 
exempt  from  a  meal.  They  frequently  made 
cocoa  over  their  round  wick  reading  lamps  by 
placing  round  metal  pieces  on  top  of  the 
chimneys. 

The  sports  were  few  in  those  days.  Every- 
body was  required  to  take  either  gymnastic 
exercise  or  military  drill,  the  latter  taught  by 
Major  George  H.  Benyon,  of  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ment, M.  V.  M.  There  were  three  companies. 
The  Lasellites  wore  blue  uniforms.  One  com- 
pany wore  red  ties;  another,  white. 

The  only  buildings  in  Grandmother's  day 
were  Cushman  Hall  (now  Bragdon  Hall), 
Carter  Hall,  Bancroft  House,  and  Clark  Cot- 
tage. The  gym  was  in  Carter  Hall,  and  chapel 
was  held  in  what  is  now  the  library.    At  that 


time,  the  seminary  had  a  bowling  alley  down 
by  the  swimming  pool.  Among  the  courses 
offered  were  dress-cutting,  millinery,  nerve- 
training,  and  Bible. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  at  the 
present  time  most  of  the  girls  are  from  New 
England,  in  1892  there  were  more  from  Massa- 
chusetts than  from  any  other  state,  but  Illi- 
nois was  next,  and  Ohio  third.  The  enroll- 
ment was  one  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

When  my  mother,  Carita  Palmer  Moffett, 
came  to  Lasell  Seminary  in  1914,  the  school 
had  grown  considerably.  It  now  consisted  of 
Cushman  Hall,  Carter  Hall,  Clark  Cottage, 
Carpenter  Hall,  Hawthorne  House,  Bancroft 
Hall,  Gardner  Hall,  and  the  principal's  house. 
Mother  wore  skirts  and  middie  blouses  most 
of  the  time.  Evening  dresses  with  low  necks 
or  very  short  sleeves  were  forbidden.  In  fact, 
in  my  mother's  second  year,  dresses  were  meas- 
ured if  they  bordered  on  the  low  line.  French 
heels  and  elaborate  jewelry  were  not  permit- 
ted, and  pumps  were  not  allowed  for  street 
wear  in  the  late  fall  and  winter.  The  girls 
were  all  required  to  wear  three-  or  four-buckle 
overshoes  during  bad  weather.  The  Lasell 
girls  left  them  unfastened  so  that  they  would 
flap.  In  this  way  you  could  tell  a  town  girl 
from  a  Lasell  girl.  The  girls'  skirts  were  so 
long  they  reached  the  galoshes. 

Permissions,  as  we  think  of  them,  were  un- 
heard of  in  Mother's  day.  Students  were 
allowed  to  go  to  the  "ville"  and  for  short 
walks,  but  could  never  leave  Auburndale  ex- 
cept on  weekends,  and  then  only  when  going 
home  or  visiting  some  one  on  their  "list".  A 
chaperone  was  required  for  those  going  to 
Boston.  Men  on  the  "approved  list"  could 
call  on  one  in  the  parlors,  but  no  walks  with 
gentlemen  friends  were  allowed. 

The  only  meal  that  could  be  missed  was 
Sunday  breakfast.  The  girls  were  required  to 
attend  the  church  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
sit  in  the  same  seat  every  Sunday,  the  "moni- 
tors" in  every  row  checking  and  reporting 
absences.  Quiet  hour  was  from  three  to  five 
o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoons,  at  which  time 
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A  social  gathering  on  the  porch  of  Bragdon  Hall  in  1892 


the  students  were  required  to  be  in  their  own 
rooms.    Chapel  was  held  every  day. 

Practically  the  same  sports  were  offered  as 
now,  with  the  exception  of  golf.  The  girls  had 
military  drill,  and  horse-back  riding  was  espe- 
cially popular.  There  was  crew,  and  the  White 
Mountain  trip. 

The  war  cut  the  enrollment  at  Lasell,  as  it 
has  this  time.  There  were  around  two  hun- 
dred girls.  They  gave  parties  for  war  relief, 
mostly  for  Polish  relief,  each  girl  having  a 
Polish  child  to  help. 

No  food  was  allowed  in  the  rooms  except  a 
little  for  Sunday  breakfast.  All  packages  from 
home  were  opened  by  a  teacher  if  the  boxes 
were  suspiciously  heavy,  or  rattled.  The  girls 
were  allowed  to  pass  if  not  over  a  pound  of 
candy  and  a  very  little  food  were  found.  My 
father  happened  to  be  at  the  University  of 
Illinois   at   the   time,    and   used   to   send   my 


mother  five-pound  boxes  of  candy,  which  he 
had  wrapped  in  cotton  batting  in  order  that 
they  would  not  rattle.  The  teacher  was  a  little 
deaf,  so  they  got  by  unopened.  Soon  ail  the 
girls  were  telling  their  boy  friends  of  this 
method,  and  they  had  all  the  candy  that  they 
wanted.  The  sign  of  a  popular  girl  was  a 
special  delivery  letter  every  Sunday  morning. 
These  were  the  envied  girls. 

And  so  you  see  how  Lasell  changed  during 
two  generations.  But,  now,  look  at  my  genera- 
tion. The  school  consists  of  Bragdon,  Wood- 
land, Carpenter,  Gardner,  Clark,  Hawthorne, 
Draper,  Cushing,  Conn,  Pickard,  Blaisdell, 
Briggs,  Chandler,  Dillingham,  the  Infirmary, 
Winslow  Hall,  and  the  Barn.  The  enrollment 
is  four  hundred  and  nine.  The  Barn,  where 
smoking  is  permitted,  represents  probably 
the  most  startling  change  at  Lasell  within 
the  past  few  years.    Naturally  bare  legs,  no 
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hats,  make-up,  short  skirts,  finger-nail  polish, 
and  sloppy  sweaters  are  a  long  way  from. the 
long  skirts,  high  necks,  long  sleeves,  and 
"make-up-less"  faces  of  Mother's  and  Grand- 
mother's day.  The  customs  of  their  day,  too, 
are  as  different  as  the  sleek  convertibles  and 
station-wagons  are  from  the  carriages  in 
Grandmother's  day,  and  the  squared-off  auto- 
mobiles of  Mother's  day.  Picture  the  contrast 
between  entertaining  a  young  man  in  the  par- 
lor from  three  until  five  o'clock  and  playing 
pool,  ping-pong  or  bridge  with  him  in  the 
Barn  or  going  into  Boston  to  dance. 

Times  have  changed,  and  Lasell  has  changed 
with  them.  However,  though  I  am  only  too 
glad  that  I  am  of  the  present  generation,  I 
know  that  the  spirit  of  Lasell  has  remained 
unchanged,  for  Lasell  girls,  regardless  of  the 
generation,  are  loyal  to  the  college,  and  to  one 

another. 

Eloise  Moffett 


Woodland  Park  Hall 

THE  big  yellow  and  green  house,  skirted 
by  spacious  porches,  and  to  which  we 
refer  now  as  Woodland  Park  Hall, 
has  a  varied  and  interesting  past  history. 

In  1881  and  1882,  the  Messrs.  Haskell, 
Andrews  and  Pulsifer  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
and  Frederick  Johnson,  realizing  that  Auburn- 
dale  had  a  favorable  climatic  and  healthful 
reputation,  built  a  large  hospital  with  fifty- 
five  rooms  for  pulmonary  patients.  On  the 
copious  and  landscaped  grounds  were  tennis 
courts,  stables  and  a  Chalybeate  spring,  the 
water  of  which  was  claimed  to  be  a  fine  tonic 
because  of  its  purity  and  content. 

After  an  annex,  housing  fourteen  bedrooms, 
bowling  alleys,  billiard,  smoking  and  reading 
rooms,  was  added  in  1890,  the  hospital  was 
turned  into  the  Wodland  Park  Hotel.  Joseph 
Lee,  purveyor  for  the  United  States  Navy,  was 
caterer  in  the  new  and  luxurious  resort  for 
forty  years.  Up  the  long  drive,  shaded  by 
stately  trees,  swept  handsome  carriages  to  the 
door  of  this  grand  country  hotel,  that  had  dig- 


nified round  towers  at  either  end.  The  well- 
to-do  from  Boston's  Back  Bay  arrived  in  mid- 
spring  to  spend  the  summer  months  in  the 
cool  country,  far  from  the  city's  heat,  and  the 
halls  rang  with  laughter  at  many  a  gay  party. 

In  the  fall  of  each  year,  the  Yale  football 
team  invaded  the  hotel  to  spend  the  night 
before  the  Harvard  game,  and  serenaded  the 
young  ladies  of  Lasell  Seminary,  whose  dorm- 
itories were  close  at  hand. 

One  of  the  most  talked-of  bits  of  news  was 
the  arrival  of  President  Harrison's  family,  who 
took  up  residence  at  the  Woodland  Park  Hotel 
on  September  ninth,  1891,  for  two  weeks, 
while  the  White  House  was  being  renovated. 

In  1918  the  hotel  was  bought  by  Dr.  Win- 
slow  as  a  dormitory,  but  it  was  put  to  very 
different  use  in  October  of  that  year.  A  much- 
dreaded,  extreme  influenza  epidemic  spread  so 
rapidly  through  the  countryside  that  over- 
taxed hospitals  needed  immediate  relief;  con- 
sequently the  Woodland  Park  became,  for 
several  months,  a  hospital  for  local  sufferers. 

In  the  fall  of  the  next  year  Woodland  Park 
fulfilled  its  original  purpose,  and  became  the 
junior  school  of  Lasell  Seminary.  Both  small 
boys  and  girls  attended  classes  held  there,  gave 
parties  and  musical  recitals.  In  more  recent 
years  the  lower  grades  have  been  eliminated. 

This  fine  old  building,  which  was  barely 
saved  from  fire  in  1910,  today  not  only  houses 
high  school  students  and  juniors,  but  also  con- 
tains fine  modern  secretarial  classrooms. 

Each  year,  as  in  the  days  gone  by,  new  peo- 
ple appear  at  Woodland,  but  with  little  effort 
one  can  picture  those  gay  Bostonian  socialites 
lounging  in  the  Green  Room,  or  spending  an 
evening  playing  billiards  in  the  Casino. 

Barbara  Krause 
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My  Slimmer  Defense  Job 

I  HAVE  often  wondered  what  goes  on  in 
the  business  office  of  a  huge  company,  and 
what  occupies  the  time  of  the  people  em- 
ployed in  such  an  institution. 

This  summer,  while  visiting  in  Providence, 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  working  at  the  Brown 
and  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company  and 
learned  partially,  after  two  months  of  work, 
just  how  a  typical  business  office  functions. 

During  my  stay  I  was  employed  in  the 
Machine  Records  department.  There  all  the 
records  of  customers,  types  of  machines,  de- 
liveries, delivery  dates,  and  destinations  of 
orders  were  kept  on  file. 

The  Brown  and  Sharpe  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  employs  over  1,000  people 
and  covers  more  than  33  acres,  makes  grinding, 
milling,  and  screw  machines  and  is,  at  present, 
deep  in  defense  work.  Most  of  the  machines 
were  sent  to  government  arsenals,  naval  air 
stations,  air  depots,  and  companies  employed 
in  national  defense  themselves. 

There  were  approximately  35  people  in  our 
department,  which  was  one  of  the  smallest  in 
the  plant.  We  handled  milling  and  grinding 
machines  only.  I  worked  with  another  girl  on 
government  and  foreign  orders,  which  seemed 
more  interesting  to  me  than  domestic  orders. 

To  understand  how  an  order  progresses 
through  the  department,  let  us  take  a  typical 
government  order  as  it  reaches  our  department 
after  it  has  been  received  by  the  company. 

First  it  is  entered  on  the  records  cards  and 
a  note  is  made  of  the  priority  rating.  Most 
government  orders  carry  an  A-i-A  rating, 
which  means  that  the  order  is  filled  before 
others  carrying,  for  example,  an  A-i-B  rating. 
Then  the  order  is  given  to  another  person, 
who  checks  the  price,  specifications,  and  de- 
scription of  the  machines.  The  order  is  then 
routed  to  our  desk  to  be  acknowledged.  The 
acknowledgment  is  simply  a  confirmation  of 
the  order  in  which  we  list  the  machines,  at- 
tachments, price,  destination,  and  other  special 
instructions  that  may  have  been  given  by  the 


customer.  Its  purpose  is  to  inform  the  cus- 
tomer that  we  have  received  his  order  as  speci- 
fied, and  to  check  the  order  itself. 

After  the  acknowledgment  has  been  mailed, 
a  "shop  order"  is  made  out  by  a  stenographer, 
and  sent  out  to  the  shop  building. where  that 
particular  type  of  machine  is  made.  The  "shop 
order"  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of 
the  whole  order  itself,  for  it  is  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  machine  specified  by  the  cus- 
tomer exactly  as  he  wishes  it. 

Then  the  order  is  filed  away  until  it  is  need- 
ed for  correspondence  or  reference.  Within  a 
few  days  the  shop  sends  up  a  tentative  or  defi- 
nite date  for  delivery  of  the  machine.  This 
information  is  transferred  to  the  order  itself, 
and  the  customer  is  notified  about  the  delivery 
date. 

During  the  next  few  months  letters  may 
come  in  pertaining  to  the  order,  and  in  such 
instances  the  order  is  again  taken  out  of  file 
and  the  letter  is  answered.  All  correspondence 
and  carbon  copies  of  our  letters  to  the  cus- 
tomer are  stapled  on  the  back  of  the  original 
order  until  some  of  them  become  so  large  that 
they  have  to  be  put  in  separate  portfolios.  1 
have  seen  government  orders  grow  to  be  two 
or  three  inches  thick  before  all  the  business 
transactions  have  been  completed  between  the 
company  and  the  customer. 

After  the  machine  has  been  completed— 
usually  months  after  it  has  been  ordered,  dur- 
ing the  present  emergency— the  shop  sends  up 
a  notice  saying  that  the  machine  is  ready  for 
government  inspection.  We,  in  turn,  notify 
the  inspector,  who  okays  or  rejects  the  ma- 
chine. When  we  have  been  notified  that  the 
machine  has  been  accepted  as  satisfactory,  we 
send  out  a  request  to  the  boxing  department 
to  prepare  the  machine  for  shipment. 

Meanwhile  the  order  has  been  sent  to  the 
shipping  room  where  the  machine  is  written 
up  for  shipment,  and  there  it  is  stamped,  after 
the  machine  has  been  shipped.  Then  it  goes 
to  the  billing  department,  where  an  invoice  is 
prepared  and  sent  to  the  customer.  After  that, 
if  the  order  has  been  completed,  it  is  sent  to 
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the  filing  room,  where  the  papers  attached  to 
the  order  and  the  order  itself  are  filed  away 
separately.  These  items  are  on  file  indefinitely. 
Once  I  had  to  send  a  letter  pertaining  to  an 
order  dated  back  in  1938,  and  found  all  my 
information  filed  away  in  the  filing  room,  so  I 
was  convinced  that  the  records  were  complete. 

Of  course,  while  a  particular  order  is  being 
routed  through  the  various  department,  others 
are  being  sent  through  the  office  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  addition  to  handling  these,  we 
often  receive  letters  requesting  blueprints, 
foundation  plans,  and  shipping  information. 
Very  often  machines  are  ordered  through  one 
of  our  agents,  and  this  usually  complicates 
matters  as  not  only  do  the  agents  write  in  for 
information  concerning  their  order,  but  we 
also  receive  mail  directly  from  the  customer. 

Life  in  such  a  business  office  also  has  its 
humorous  side.  Every  time  anyone  in  the  de- 
partment has  a  birthday,  he  sees  in  the  morn- 
ing an  elaborately  decorated  desk  trimmed 
with  paper  ribbon,  and  littered  with  "Happy 
Birthday"  signs.  However,  I  never  failed  to 
notice  that  when  eight  o'clock  came,  everyone 
was  at  his  or  her  desk  ready  to  continue  with 
work  left  from  the  previous  day. 

There  are  a  great  many  details  of  the  work 
that  I  have  not  mentioned  and  these  are  usu- 
ally special  requests  that  the  customers  may 
make  regarding  their  order  or  other  duties 
which  must  be  performed  in  the  office.  Tele- 
phone messages  are  continually  being  sent 
from  other  departments  and  from  the  outside. 
While  I  was  working,  one  of  the  men  in  our 
department  had  to  make  a  trip  to  Washington, 
and  his  work  had  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
rest  of  the  staff.  Therefore,  during  his  absence, 
many  of  us  had  some  of  his  correspondence  to 
answer  as  well  as  our  own. 

The  only  thing  that  I  could  advise  anyone 
to  do  in  such  a  position  would  be  to  listen 
attentively  to  whatever  instructions  have  been 
given  and  to  notice  carefully  how  the  other 
people  carry  out  their  duties.  In  addition,  ask 
questions  about  anything  which  may  trouble 
you.    I  found  that  everyone  was  more  than 


willing  to  help  with  a  problem,  providing  you 
did  not  ask  their  help  while  they  were  at  their 
busiest.  Also  when  any  of  the  men  asked  you 
to  do  something  for  him,  it  was  better  to  take 
your  time  and  do  it  correctly,  instead  of  rush- 
ing to  get  it  done  and  have  it  incomplete  when 
you  handed  it  in  to  him. 

All  in  all,  my  work  this  summer  was  very 
enjoyable  and  gave  me  an  insight  of  the  activ- 
ity beyond  an  office  door— but  to  be  honest,  I 
never  realized  how  much  there  was  to  ordering 
a  machine  or  piece  of  equipment. 

I  should  like  to  go  back  next  year,  and, 
again,  become  one  of  the  small  cogs  in  the 
wheel  of  industry.  Virginia  Stupak 


NEWS  FLASHES 

September  17— New  faces,  friends,  room-mates, 
rooms.   Juniors  register. 

September  18— Stunt  Night!  Seniors  outdo 
themselves— or  get  outdone  I 

September  19— Lipstick  gets  tossed  around  as 
seniors  are  reunited. 

September  20— First  vespers— seniors  solemn, 
juniors  awed. 

September  21— Classes  begin.  Juniors  stray  in 
late.  Seniors  prompt  and  serious. 

September  30-October  2— Junior  Week!  Jun- 
iors lose  dignity  as  seniors  take  over. 

October  2— Picnic— drug  stores  sell  out  on  bi- 
carb! 

October  9-13— Quarterly  exams.  Mid-night  oil 
burns,  and  quiet  reigns  during  study  hour. 

October  10-12— Columbus  week-end!  1492 
plays  important  part  as  students  are  home- 
ward bound. 

October  15— Senior  officers'  dinner.  Identities 
are  revealed  and  congratulations  are  given. 

October  31— Harvest  Moon  Hop!  .  .  .  First 
fling  of  the  year  goes  off  with  a  bang,  as 
dates  are  exhibited. 

November  20-21—  Dramatic  Club  play,  Shake- 
speare had  his  day,  as  does  Katherine  Cor- 
nell. Lasell  gives  you  "Ladies  in  Retire- 
ment". 

November  25-26— Turkey  in  view  as  the  gals 
board  the  train  for  home.   More  bicarb? 
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Letters  From  England 

LEAVES  readers,  recalling  the  article  enti- 
tled "Letters  From  England",  published 
in  the  winter  issue  of  1942  will  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  something  of  the  activities  of  a 
number  of  English  women  during  the  last 
eight  months  of  the  war.  As  before,  the  letters 
were  sent  to  relatives  and  friends  in  Canada, 
and  generously  passed  on  to  the  Leaves  staff 
by  Mrs.  McDonald.  Of  the  group  presented 
here,  the  last  letter  is  particularly  revealing, 
for  it  shows  the  spirit  of  a  young  woman  who, 
with  her  officer  husband,  and  two  small  chil- 
dren, has  been  living  in  Malta  through  all  the 
bombardments  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
It  is  evident  that  they  have  been  staying  in 
underground  shelters  for  a  long  time. 

Cambridge 
England 

January  11th,  1942 
Dear  Miss  Ferguson: 

Your  two  splendid  parcels  have  arrived 
safely,  the  second  one  yesterday.  We  are  deep- 
ly touched  by  the  generosity  which  prompted 
these  gifts,  and  by  the  amount  of  time  and 
labour  necessary  to  their  safe  expedition. 

In  the  school  where  I  am  French  mistress 
(vis  Central  School,  Melbourne  Place,  Cam- 
bridge) we  have  some  evacuated  children  both 
from  London  and  the  various  East  Anglian 
coastal  towns.  Our  Cookery  mistress  is  going 
to  show  these  girls  and  a  few  others  suffering 
from  malnutrition  how  to  use  these  valuable 
foods  and  then  we  can  send  quantities  of  each 
to  the  various  homes. 

Jean  Hollis  came  to  school  about  a  year  ago, 
looking  a  wreck,  tall,  thin,  pallid,  expression- 
less. She  and  her  Mother  had  been  buried 
alive  in  their  dugout  in  the  back  garden  of  a 
London  Suburb.  The  Mother,  after  the  first 
shock  of  the  explosion,  which  brought  part 
of  their  home  down  on  the  shelter,  saw  a  tiny 
gleam  of  light.  This  gave  them  hope,  as  well 
as  air  to  breathe  and  after  many  hours,  they 
were  liberated.  The  mother  told  us  this.  I 
never  speak  of  it  to  Jean.  She  had  to  be  in  the 


hospital  for  several  months,  as  she  could  not 
eat  nor  sleep. 

Though  still  pale,  she  is  considerably 
stronger. 

Diana  Eliot  lived  for  some  weeks  in  a  public 
London  shelter.  Her  school  (whose  head  mis- 
tress had  been  a  fellow  teacher  of  mine  when 
I  lived  in  London)  was  bombed  in  the  ground. 
Passing  through  the  place  the  other  day,  I 
looked  out  of  the  train  window  to  where  this 
3  storied  building  (in  fact  2  buildings)  used  to 
tower  up  outside  the  station.  Not  one  brick 
could  I  see. 

Diana  has  at  last  begun  to  smile  and  seems 
happy  in  her  work.  Her  father  is  a  postman. 
He  sleeps  in  a  public  shelter  every  night  as 
his  home  is  a  heap  of  rubble.  Mother  and  chil- 
dren are  in  Cambridge. 

I  give  you  just  these  two  examples  of  girls 
who  need  not  only  the  usual  nourishment 
(which  they  cannot  get),  but  the  extra  good 
food  which  your  wonderfully  thoughtful  gift 
will  provide. 

We  have  had  several  raids  in  Cambridge  but 
only  about  (censored)  lives  lost  and  some 
buildings  destroyed  by  fire  etc.  Luckily  many 
bombs  fell  in  open  spaces  in  which  our  town 
abounds.  But  the  continual  alarms,  rushing 
into  shelters  or  bringing  the  children  down 
stairs  to  sleep  on  sofas  etc.  has  had  a  curious 
effect  on  their  nerves  which  shows  itself  chiefly 
in  absolute  inability  to  attend  quickly  or  for 
any  length  of  time  to  anything,  or  to  remem- 
ber. 

They  are  quite  merry  and  bright  in  the 
majority  of  cases  and  ready  to  laugh  at  any 
jokes  I  can  concoct  when  we  have  to  go  down 
to  our  school  shelters  such  as,  "There  goes 
Waling  Willie  or  Moaning  Millie  again"  when 
we  hear  the  siren. 

The  whole  business  is  so  intensely  tragic 
that  one  cannot  realize  how  these  children  will 
be  able  to  face  life  and  its  responsibilities 
when  they  grow  up.  Some  children  I  taught 
in  the  last  war  (when  I  was  in  London)  grew 
up  nervous  and  weak;  that  strain  can  have 
no  comparison  with  this. 
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Unfortunately  I  had  a  note  from  the  Public 
Censor  stating  that  I  was  allowed  only  one 
unsolicited  gift  of  food,  so  if  you  or  any  one 
else  should  ever  be  able  to  send  again  I  am 
afraid  it  would  be  forbidden. 

However,  we  are  all  most  grateful  for  this 
unexpected  provision  of  good  food  stuffs  and 
cannot  thank  you  enough.  I  pray  this  war 
may  be  ended  before  your  country  has  to  feel 
and  suffer  what  we  have  done. 

Yours  very  gratefully, 

Maud  L. 
P.S.  You  may  like  to  know  that  as  I  live  in 
a  country  village  and  have  a  large  garden  I 
was  able  to  supply  quantities  of  apples  to  the 
children.  First  I  gave  away  one  thousand; 
then  I  sold  another  two  thousand  or  so  at  2a 
per  pound.  In  the  shops  the  cheapest  are 
about  eight  pence,  a  quite  impossible  price  to 
most  of  the  mothers.  I  carried  these  on  my 
back  15  pounds  a  day  by  train!  It  was  a  real 
joy  to  be  able  to  let  the  girls  have  this  fresh 
fruit. 

London 
Aug.  30,  1942 
My  dear  Ethel: 

.  .  .  Though  I  feel  I  ought  not  to  encourage 
you  to  send  more  things  to  me,  on  the  other 
hand  I  often  pass  on  something  where  it  is 
needed  and  gives  great  pleasure. 
•  Today  I  had  an  egg  for  my  breakfast!  We 
have  one  a  fortnight.  It  does  not  worry  me 
much  to  be  without  the  eggs  but  I  don't  care 
much  for  the  substitutes  they  contrive  and 
give  us,  poor  little  sausages  with  no  flavour, 
herrings,  etc.  .  .  . 

The  damage  in  this  Bayswater  district  is 
terrible.  All  those  small  hotels  round  Pad- 
dington  are  lying  derelict  and  many  of  the 
Squares  have  houses  down  and  damaged. 
Holborn  is  a  sight,  from  where  our  premises 
were,  past  Chauncery  Lane  to  the  Staples  Inn 
where  the  very  old  buildings  still  stand,  and  a 
few  others  then  right  along  to  Halton  Garden, 
including  Walliss,  it  is  just  rubble.  .  .  . 

The  stalls  in  the  streets  are  laden  with  pears 
and  apples  and  plums,  which  are  a  great  lux- 


ury, though  the  apples  are  only  fit  for  cooking; 
but  that  makes  some  variety. 

Peaches  are  4/6  ($1.10),  and  grapes  from 
5/6  ($1.35)  to  12/6  ($3.10)  per  pound.  So  we 
only  look  at  those  and  not  very  longingly 
while  the  plums  last  out.  .  .  . 

Malvern 
August  28/42 
Dearest  Mrs.  Thomas: 

Your  parcel  to  Phyllis  came  on  August  26 
and  one  to  me  on  Aug.  28.  Both  so  useful  and 
full  of  just  the  things  we  need.  A  thousand 
thanks  for  all  your  kind  thoughts  and  good 
deeds.  Whatever  should  we  do  without  you— I 
don't  know.  Soup  is  grand  for  Peter  and  for 
us.  Apple  is  the  thing  P.  loves,  better  than 
anything.  We  had  some  biscuits  of  yours  for 
tea  today  as  we  had  no  cake.  It  is  ages  since  we 
even  saw  biscuits  that  had  little  sugar  animals 
on  them.  You  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  little 
Peter's  face!  It  was  a  picture.  When  he  is  ill 
he  lives  on  orange  juice  and  doesn't  like  milk. 
Egg  powder  is  almost  as  good  as  real  eggs  and 
we  use  a  lot  of  it. 

Phyllis  sends  her  love  and  wants  me  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  her  parcel.  She  hopes  to 
write,  and  I  am  leaving  this  letter  open  to 
send  it.  Her  life  is  a  very  busy  one  without  a 
maid,  and  a  woman  only  2  hours  one  day  every 
week.  I  do  all  Lean  to  help— go  out  shopping 
from  11  to  12:30,  standing  in  queues  for  every- 
thing. Rest  in  the  afternoon  and  go  out  again 
after  tea.  .  .  . 

I  am  going  for  a  week's  holiday  next  Friday. 
I  pretend  it  is  the  sea,  but  it  is  only  at  the  top 
of  the  Wyche  Hill,  at  Mrs.  C's  where  we  stayed 
for  2  years,  but  it  is  too  cold  in  the  winter. 
Perhaps  we  may  have  a  few  weeks  of  warm 
weather  now.  .  .  . 

Malvern 
Sept.  10/42 
My  dear  Mrs.  Thomas: 

Your  letter  dated  Aug.  1 1  arrived  2  days  ago. 
So  glad  you  are  safe  in  these  grim  days  when 
one  never  knows  what  may  happen  next.  .  .  . 

I  am  so  surprised  that  you  are  so  severely 
rationed  in  Canada  with  tea  and  coffee,  a  very 
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slim  allowance.  We  can  sympathize.  It  is  very 
awkward.  Our  sugar  ration  is  i/2  lb.  per  week, 
but  they  gave  us  2  lbs.  extra  for  making  jam. 
Fruit  is  much  better  this  summer  than  last  and 
we  can't  grumble.  What  a  shame  for  your 
fruit  to  rot  on  the  bushes.  Too  bad.  We  have 
voluntary  workers  who  go  out  to  pick  fruit 
in  the  evenings  after  business  hours  and  old 
lorries  take  numbers  of  them.  .  .  . 

On  Monday  Peter  came  up  in  the  bus,  and 
I  took  him  to  "The  Kettle  Sings"  for  tea  and 
a  play  about  the  countryside  which  he  greatly 
enjoyed,  and  he  returned  alone  on  the  6:23 
bus  feeling  quite  a  man.  .  .  . 

Malta 
Dec.   28/41 
Dearest  Family: 

Well,  another  Christmas  has  come  and  gone 
and  here  we  are  on  the  brink  of  another  year. 
We  had  a  very  nice  Christmas,  that  is,  as  nice 
as  we  could  with  half  the  family  a  thousand 
miles  away.  At  any  rate  Susan  had  a  magnifi- 
cent time,  all  kinds  of  toys,  money  for  her 
small  bank,  a  rocking  chair  with  roosters  for 
arms  and  one  or  two  things  to  wear,  dresses  etc. 
We  had  the  same  tree  that  Heather  had, 
with  the  same  ornaments,  plus  a  few  new  ones 
to  replace  the  inevitably  lost,  strayed  or  stolen 
ones. 

We  had  this  for  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  and  if  I  do  say  so,  it  was  a  very  good  meal. 
Fruit  cup,  mushroom  soup,  turkey,  peas,  pota- 
toes and  sauce— Christmas  pudding  with 
brandy  sauce,  mince  pies,  fruit  again  and  nuts. 
I  think  by  this  that  you  can  see  we  are  not 
starving!  We  even  dug  up  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne. After  church  in  the  morning,  we  went 
to  the  Dixons  for  sherry  and  in  the  afternoon 
to  the  Sisters'  Mess  for  tea.  All  through  the 
day  I  kept  wondering  and  thinking  about  you 
all  and  I  will  be  looking  for  your  letters  with 
the  account  of  your  festivities. 

As  yet  we  have  had  no  cables  from  any  one 
but  we  know  the  poor  old  cable  office  cannot 
come  up  even  for  air,  so  all  in  good  time  and 
hope  you  receive  ours. 

Some  mail  has  just  arrived.    Unfortunately 


no  letters  from  you  (weekly  letter  sent)  but 
one  from  a  friend  of  Jack's  in  Montreal,  and 
copies  of  Life  for  January,  1941.  Well,  the 
world  moves  swiftly  these  days.  .  . 

Life  for  us  just  stepped  up  a  notch  or  two. 
Jerry  is  back  in  Sicily  so  we  have  had  lots  of 
fun  and  games.  As  I  wrote  before,  we  have  a 
lovely  new  deep  rock  shelter  and  now  sleep 
down  every  night.  We  all  have  our  beds  and 
a  crib  for  Susie,  and  are  very  comfortable. 
Best  of  love, 

Dorothy  D. 


Lasell  In  World  War  I 

STUDENTS  who  are  busy  with  war  work 
may  be  interested  to  learn  of  Lasell's 
activities  during  World  War  I.  One  of 
the  best  references  we  have  are  the  files  of  the 
Leaves  of  that  period. 

In  the  Personals  news  we  find  a  marked  rise 
in  marriage  notices.  There,  also,  is  the  Honor 
List,  which  gives  accounts  of  relatives  of  Lasell 
girls  who  were  in  active  service. 

Then,  as  now,  the  girls  did  various  war 
work.  The  December  1917  issue  contains  the 
following  list: 

Wash-mits  102  Friendship  Fund 
Bandages  59         Money             $1856 
Towels  96  Liberty  Bonds      $150 
Kits  25  Mufflers  30 
Scrap  books  4  Helmets  19 
Pillows  67  Bed  Socks  11 
Afghans  3  Mittens  2 
Sweaters  183  Comfort  Bags  78 
Wristers  73  Boxes  121 
Socks  63  French  Orphans  30 
American  Defence  Red  Cross  Mem- 
Members  4         bers  127 
Magazines  or  Pa- 
pers—about         500 
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The  March  1918  issue  contains  an  interest- 
ing account  from  abroad  of  the  importance 
given  air  raids  at  that  time.  The  following 
excerpt  is  from  the  home  letter  of  one  of 
Lasell's  "grandchildren": 

"The  papers  have  given  directions  as  to  what 
to  do  in  case  of  attack.  For  ordinary  bombs, 
go  to  the  cellar,  for  gas  bombs,  go  to  the  roof. 


As  one  can't  tell,  naturally,  what  kind  of  bomb 
is  descending,  the  advice  is  helpful.  We  have 
decided  to  hang  out  of  the  window  and  wig- 
wag to  the  planes  to  inform  us  what  to  expect. 
Of  course,  I  don't  know  whether  the  planes 
will  come  here  or  not,  but  I  see  no  use  in 
worrying." 

Most  of  the  short  stories  and  poems  in  the 
issues  from  1917  to  1919  deal  with,  or  at  least 
refer  to,  the  war.  One  poem,  which  tells  what 
a  lady  knitted  into  sweaters,  might  still  be 
used: 

"She  couldn't  fight— she  could  only  sit, 
And  just  pitch  in— and  knit— and  knit; 
But  what  went  in  along  with  the  wool 
Would  fill  the  soul  of  a  soldier  full 
Of  courage  and  hope  and  brave  desire 
To  do  his  best  though  tried  by  fire.  .  .  ." 

Two  articles  in  the  January  1919  issue  re- 
mind us  of  the  France  that  used  to  be: 

"On    Wednesday    evening,    December    18, 


John  Kendrick  Bangs  spoke  at  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  In  place  of  his  usual  humor- 
ous lecture,  Mr.  Bangs,  who  has  been  abroad 
for  the  American  Committee  of  Devastated 
France,  spoke  of  the  cities  of  France,  especially 
Paris;  and  paid  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the 
French  people. 

"Mr.  Bangs  then  spoke  of  our  present  deal- 
ings with  the  Germans.  They  are  asking  for 
humanity  and  mercy,  but  are  forgetting  to 
speak  of  repentance,  repentance  for  maiming 
children,  for  bombarding  hospitals,  for  break- 
ing faith.  Germany  shall  have  Justice,  but 
Justice  is  not  to  forgive  and  forget.  The  Amer- 
icans in  France  are  a  revelation  to  the  world. 
They  faced  war  with  laughter  and  it  was  this 
that  baffled  the  Germans:  they  can't  under- 
stand men  of  that  caliber.  America,  through 
this  great  world  war,  has  developed  an  imper- 
ishable soul." 

In  that  same  issue  is  a  letter  from  M.  Le- 
Royer  who  thanked  Lasell  girls  for  contribu- 
tions, and  ended  by  saying, 

"I  desire  to  take  the  opportunity  to  thank 
here  all  the  girls  who  have  written  words  of 
sympathy  not  only  for  me  directly,  but  also 
for  my  beautiful  France,  beautiful  even  now, 
though  scarred  by  the  horrors  of  war,  deliv- 
ered by  the  help  of  your  boys  who  have  of 
their  own  volition  given  their  lives  to  preserve 
the  remnant  of  the  old  civilization,  for  those 
who  are  resting  'over-there.'  " 

With  those  words  ringing  like  a  challenge, 
today,  every  Lasell  girl  must  be  conscious  of 
the  need  to  do  her  part  in  the  present  war 
effort,  for  the  need  today  is  far  greater  than 


ever  before. 


Joe  Leroy 
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Our  New  Registrar 

THIS  year  Lasell  welcomes  to  the  ad- 
ministration our  new  registrar,  Miss 
Mary  Blatchford.  Not  new  to  Lasell 
by  any  means,  Miss  Blatchford  has  been  here 
since  1939,  first  as  a  science  instructor,  and 
last  year  as  assistant  registrar.  The  old  girls 
know  her  well  and  the  new  girls  are  rapidly 
becoming  acquainted. 

A  slip  in  your  mailbox  reading,  "Please 
come  to  my  office  at  your  earliest  convenience," 
from  Miss  Blatchford  is  not  a  deadly  summons, 
but  an  invitation  for  a  pleasant  interview. 
Perhaps  your  schedule  needs  rearranging,  or 
possibly  you  are  taking  a  course  that  is  not 
suited  to  your  needs;  then  again  maybe  you 
are  going  to  talk  about  your  future  plans. 
Whatever  the  reason,  you  will  have  a  stimu- 
lating experience  talking  with  so  enthusiastic 
a  person,  one  who  makes  you  realize  that  she 
is  sincerely  interested  in  you  as  an  individual. 

Although  we  all  know  her  as  our  registrar, 
most  of  us,  however,  have  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  know  Miss  Blatchford  well  as  a  per- 
son, or  the  work  in  which  she  was  engaged 
before  coming  to  Lasell,  and  about  the  things 
that  interest  her  aside  from  our  troubles. 

Miss  Blatchford  has  lived  in  Portland, 
Maine,  most  of  her  life.  She  has  three  older 
brothers  who,  she  said,  "made  quite  a  tomboy 
out  of  me".  In  fact,  she  added,  with  a  laugh, 
"I  never  have  quite  outgrown  it."  She  loves 
swimming,  riding,  mountain  .  climbing  and 
camping.  For  eleven  summers  she  went  to 
Camp  Moy-mo-da-yo,  first  as  a  camper  and 
then  as  a  counselor.  In  the  winter  time,  when 
she  has  a  free  weekend,  you  will  find  her  dash- 
ing off  to  the  mountains  with  her  skiis. 

In  Portland,  Miss  Blatchford  attended  the 
Wayneflete  School,  where  she  was  active  in 
sports,  plays,  and  business  manager  of  the 
student  publication,  and  was  president  of  the 
Student  Council.  From  there  she  went  to  Brad- 
ford Junior  College.  The  fact  that  she  at- 
tended a  junior  college  herself  is  very  helpful 
now  that  she  is  dealing  with  Junior  College 
students.  At  Bradford,  although  she  took  many 


science  courses,  she  had  time  to  take  a  prom- 
inent part  in  extracurricular  activities  as  well 
as  be  President  of  the  Christian  Union.  She 
transferred  from  Bradford  as  a  junior  to  Con- 
necticut College,  where  she  worked  very  hard 
taking  a  pre-medical  course.  After  being  grad- 
uated from  Connecticut  College,  she  entered 
the  Boston  University  Medical  School.  At  the 
end  of  a  year,  however,  she  decided  that,  al- 
though she  still  loved  sciences,  she  didn't  want, 
to  be  a  doctor. 

Back  at  home  in  Portland  once  more,  Miss 
Blatchford  was  offered  a  position  at  Westbrook 
Junior  College  as  a  teacher  of  medical  sciences. 
During  her  two  years  as  instructor  there,  she 
still  had  time  to  enter  into  many  civic  activi- 
ties in  Portland.  She  was  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  College  Club,  active  in  the  Port- 
land Players,  helped  promote  the  Portland 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  did  Junior  League 
work,  teaching  remedial  reading  to  children. 
This  work  and  her  experiences  in  teaching  at 
Westbrook  induced  her  to  further  her  studies 
in  psychology  with  the  idea  that  eventually 
she  might  go  into  vocational  guidance  and  per- 
sonnel work.  In  1938-39,  she  attended  Boston 
University  Graduate  School,  where  she  re- 
ceived her  master's  degree  in  psychology. 

Miss  Blatchford  has  traveled  in  this  country, 
in  Canada,  and  abroad.  It  was  during  her 
high  school  years  that  she  took  a  delightful 
trip  to  the  Mediterranean  countries  with  her 
family,  to  visit  one  of  her  brothers,  who  was 
a  teacher  at  the  American  University  in 
Beirut,  Syria.  While  in  Egypt,  Miss  Blatchford 
had  an  unusually  exciting  experience.  She 
was  slightly  reluctant  to  tell  about  it.  How 
would  you  feel  if  a  camel  ran  away  with  you 
on  the  Sahara  Desert?  That  is  what  happened 
to  Miss  Blatchford  while  she  was  visiting  the 
tomb  of  the  Sacred  Bulls.  Any  camel  that  a 
tourist  rides  on  sightseeing  tours  is  guided  only 
by  a  heavy  rope,  which  is  tied  around  his  neck 
and  carried  by  a  camel  boy  who  walks  slowly 
in  front.  Miss  Blatchford  had  always  heard  of 
Arabs  cantering  across  the  desert,  and  she 
wanted   to  know  how   it   felt.    She   told    the 
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camel  boy  she  wanted  to  go  faster.  Taking 
her  seriously,  he  whipped  the  plodding  old 
beast,  let  go  of  the  guide  rope,  and  off  they 
went.  There  was  no  way  to  stop  or  even  hold 
the  camel  back,  let  alone  make  him  turn 
around.  Soon  our  astonished  rider  found  her- 
self in  the  middle  of  a  vast  ocean  of  sand 
without  a  sign  of  life  on  the  horizon.  When 
the  camel  was  tired  out  he  stopped,  then 
ambled  along  as  he  pleased.  Luckily  the  camel 
boy,  frightened  at  the  thought  of  losing  his 
precious  camel,  found  the  wanderers  and 
brought  them  safely  back  to  the  party. 

The  rest  of  the  trip  was  calmer,  but  no  less 
interesting.  Miss  Blatchford's  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem at  Easter  time  impressed  her  deeply. 
While  the  Christians  were  solemnly  celebrat- 
ing the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
the  Mohammedans  were  parading  and  dancing 
fanatically  in  the  streets  to  honor  Moses  in 
their  Nebi  Musa  festival.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Jews  could  be  seen  wailing  at  the  wailing 
wall  to  commemorate  the  loss  of  their  places 
of  worship  in  past  times. 

After  visiting  the  shores  of  Galilee,  where 
fishermen  still  dry  their  nets  as  in  Bible  times, 
she  went  swimming  in  the  Dead  Sea,  spent  a 
month  in  Syria,  and  on  her  return,  visited 
Italy,  France  and  England. 

For  six  summers  Miss  Blatchford  has  been 
a  staff  member  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  psychiatric  camp  for  boys  in  Brown- 
field,  Maine.  This  past  summer,  however,  she 
took  a  vacation  in  the  White  Mountains,  in 
Randolph,  New  Hampshire. 

Miss  Blatchford  is  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Civic  League,  the  New  England  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Association,  and  is  doing  Red 
Cross  volunteer  work  as  a  staff  assistant  in 
Boston. 

We  hope  that  you  enjoy  your  new  position, 
Miss  Blatchford,  as  much  as  we  enjoy  you. 
The  best  of  luck  to  you! 

D.  Anne  Streeter 


Take  a  Letter  ■  ■ 

YES,  it  was  the  beginning  of  another  day! 
I  reached  over  and  turned  off  the  alarm, 
which  registered  6:30. 

If  only  I  could  catch  another  forty  winks. 
I  began  to  doze  back  into  that  heavenly  bliss! 
Sleep!  Then  the  realization  that  I  would  be 
late  if  I  didn't  hurry  broke  into  my  thoughts, 
and  I  bounded  out  of  bed. 

After  dressing  hurriedly,  I  gulped  down 
toast  and  coffee,  and  made  a  perfect  "Dag- 
wood"  exit.  I  had  gone  perhaps  half  a  block, 
when  I  thought  of  my  identification  badge. 
Breathlessly,  I  rushed  back  into  the  house, 
rescued  the  badge,  and  burst  out  again,  this 
time  for  good. 

Like  the  usual  commuter,  I  leaped  aboard 
the  train  at  the  last  minute,  and  began  the 
trip  down  the  aisle,  finally  finding  a  seat  in 
the  last  car. 

The  ride  was  anything  but  blissful.  The 
individual  next  to  me  leaned  heavily  against 
me,  emitting  peculiar  snorts  and  gurgles  until 
we  reached  Jersey  City.  It  was  then  only  a 
matter  of  minutes  to  cross  the  river  to  New 
York.  There  was  nothing  about  the  big  city, 
however,  that  impressed  me,  except  that  it 
was  hot,  dirty,  and  I  was  due  at  the  office  at 
8:30. 

Well,  I  ran  those  three  blocks  to  Broadway, 
around  the  corner,  and  into  the  building.  I 
glared  indignantly  at  the  people  who  called  a 
cheery  good  morning  while  they  grinned  from 
ear  to  ear.  I  just  wasn't  in  the  mood!  The 
trip  up  on  the  elevator  was  worse.  Why? 
Well,  if  you  worked  on  the  twenty-third  floor 
of  a  building,  and  the  elevator  stopped  at  each 
of  those  twenty-three  floors,  while  your  stom- 
ach hit  your  chin  each  of  those  twenty-three 
times,  I  think  you  wouldn't  enjoy  it  very  much 
either. 

It  was  8:29  when  I  stepped  out  of  the 
elevator.  Before  me  lay  a  day  with  eight  work- 
ing hours  in  it.  I  realized  that  I  had  the  wrong 
attitude,  and  that  I  had  better  change  quickly. 
I  lifted  my  chin,  put  a  weak  grin  on  my  face, 
and  walked  into  the  office. 
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On  my  desk  were  a  stack  of  reports  to  be 
checked  by  9:30,  two  letters  to  be  recopied, 
requisitions  to  be  filled  out,  and  a  tabulation 
job  to  be  done.  One  look  was  enough  to  dis- 
courage me,  but  I  started  out  with  great  deter- 
mination. It  was  then  that  the  boss  came  out 
of  the  office  across  from  me.  "Do  you  have 
enough  to  keep  you  busy,  Miss  Dempsey?  I'm 
going  to  be  in  conference  for  the  next  two 
hours,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  disturbed." 
The  irony  of  it! 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  I  said,  with  astonishing  en- 
thusiasm. The  next  three  hours  were  a  night- 
mare—phones ringing,  messages  coming  in, 
telegrams  to  be  announced,  and  people  asking 
for  the  boss.  It  looked  hopeless,  but  when 
12:30  came,  it  was  all  done,  and  my  lunch  hour 
had  come  at  last.  In  fact,  I  felt  so  happy  I 
even  grinned  at  the  elevator  boy  as  I  left  the 
building.  1 

All  would  have  been  just  fine  if  the  waitress 
at  lunch  had  been  more  careful  about  the 
soup.  Of  course  she  said  she  was  sorry,  but  I 
still  had  soup  stains  down  the  front  of  my 
new  linen  suit.  No,  this  isn't  fictitious,  it 
really  happened.  They  tell  me  I  used  to  have 
a  temper.  Perhaps  I  did,  but  they  never  really 
saw  me  in  action.  I  stormed  out  of  the  res- 
taurant, and  back  to  the  office.  Even  the  ele- 
vator did  not  phase  my  burning  dignity.  Now 
was  the  time,  of  course,  that  the  boss  would 
decide  to  give  dictation.  I  wondered  if  it  was 
worth  it— working  for  the  summer,  I  mean. 

At  last  he  finished,  and  I  started  typing  up 
his  letters.  Perspiration  was  trickling  down 
my  forehead,  my  back  was  stiff,  my  hair  was 
standing  out  at  angles,  I  had  ink  stains  on 
my  fingers,  and  I  had  ruined  a  pair  of  nylons. 
However,  I  went  on  doggedly,  until  I  had 
finished.  After  that,  more  reports  came  in, 
and  time  seemed  to  fly  by.  It  was  a  quarter  to 
five  when  I  completed  all  the  work  which  had 
come  in,  and  for  a  moment  I  forgot  the  hours 
that  had  passed,  and  thought  of  the  bath  and 
dinner  that  awaited  me.  It  seemed  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  And  it  was!  The  buzzer  rang; 
that  meant  more  dictation.   Of  course,  he  kept 


me  just  long  enough  to  miss  the  express. 

It  was  exactly  forty-five  minutes  later  that  I 
climbed  aboard  the  local  leaving  for  home. 

What  a  day!  But  actually  it  was  typical  of 
all  those  days  spent  this  summer  on  my  first 
job.  It's  amazing,  but  once  away  from  the 
office,  my  whole  attitude  changed.  I  really 
looked  forward  to  going  back  in  the  morning. 
Oh,  yes,  it  was  just  the  same  the  next  day— but 
that's  life  for  you. 

Ruth  Dempsey 


Villanelle  For  1942 

Sir  Galahad,  gird  on  your  robe  o£  red 

And  shout  to  the  voices  that  cry  for  release, 

"The  dream  of  the  Grail  is  far  from  dead!" 

The  blood  in  the  Cup  not  in  vain  was  shed; 
It  flows  in  the  world's  great  cicatrice. 
Sir  Galahad,  gird  on  your  robe  of  red. 

Though  we  have  unwittingly  too  long  fed 
On  nectar  from  heaven  and  earth's  increase, 
The  dream  of  the  Grail  is  far  from  dead. 

We  will  take  our  share  of  the  dry  black  bread 
That  was  asphodel  once  in  ancient  Greece. 
Sir  Galahad,  gird  on  your  robe  of  red. 

Our  land  still  rings  to  the  righteous  tread 
King  Arthur  heard.   It  will  never  cease. 
The  dream  of  the  Grail  is  far  from  dead. 

Then  keep  our  brave  banners  overhead 
Till  we  shall  win  victory,  honor,  peace. 
Sir  Galahad,  gird  on  your  robe  of  red; 
The  dream  of  the  Grail  is  far  from  dead. 

Maude  Simes  Harding 
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The  House  On  The  Hill 

HIGH  on  the  crest  of  a  wooded  slope, 
at  the  far  end  of  Vista  Avenue,  stands 
a  towering  stone  residence  known  to 
most  Lasell  girls  as  "the  castle";  to  others,  as 
Vista  Hill.  What  person,  passing  by,  has  not 
been  intrigued  at  the  sight  of  that  house,  half 
hidden  from  view  by  the  surrounding  shrubs 
and  trees?  Its  rose  and  grey  slate  roofs  and 
massive  walls  bespeak  the  charm  of  both  the 
present  and  the  past,  and  one  wonders  who 
built  the  house,  who  lives  in  it  now,  and  what 
it  is  like  inside.  When  I  called,  recently,  at 
5  Vista  Avenue,  on  Miss  Margaret  Haskell, 
who  was  born  and  brought  up  at  Vista  Hill, 
and  on  the  present  owner,  Mrs.  Lucia  E.  Far- 
rington,  who  graciously  showed  me  through 
the  interior,  I  learned  that  any  romantic  no- 
tions one  might  have  about  the  place  are 
wholly  justified. 

The  house  itself  is  seventy-two  years  old. 
Built  for  a  man  named  Winslow,  in  1870,  it 
was  purchased,  in  1872,  by  Miss  Haskell's 
father,  the  late  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Haskell,  for 
years  editor  and  part  owner  of  the  Boston 
Herald.  In  the  early  days  the  house  was  some- 
what smaller  than  it  is  today.    From  time  to 


time  additions  were  made,  among  them  the 
tower,  which  was  put  on  in  1883. 

The  family  was  pleased  not  only  with  the 
spaciousness  of  the  house,  but  also  with  the 
sweeping  view  from  the  hill.  At  the  time  of 
the  great  Boston  fire,  in  1872,  Mrs.  Haskell 
watched  the  flames  as  they  leaped  through  the 
city,  and  by  following  a  line  by  a  certain  tree, 
pointed  out  to  her  by  her  husband,  she  could 
tell  whether  or  not  the  fire  was  progressing 
in  the  direction  of  the  Herald  building.  (For- 
tunately, the  newspaper  offices  came  through 
unscathed.) 

As  small  children,  Miss  Haskell,  and  a 
younger  brother,  who  was  also  born  in  the 
house,  spent  many  a  happy  day  playing  about 
the  grounds,  and  rambling  through  the  big 
house.  They  particularly  enjoyed  the  many 
occasions  on  which  their  parents  entertained. 
On  evenings  when  grown-up  dinner  parties 
were  in  progress  the  children  used  to  peek 
down  from  the  second  floor  through  a  large 
opening,  that  had  been  cut  to  allow  more  light 
in  the  halls.  Sometimes,  when  no  one  was 
looking,  they  reached  down  with  fish  poles 
and  hooked  up  the  guests'  hats,  which  were 
lying  on  a  table  below. 

During  holidays,  and  whenever  their  older 
brother  came  home  from  college,  the  house 
would  be  filled  with  gay  young  people.  Miss 
Haskell  recalls  that  at  one  of  the  dances  held 
in  the  house  she  was  allowed  to  stay  up  an 
extra  hour  to  watch  the  festivities.  Her  spe- 
cial privilege  was  taking  charge  of  the  favor 
table. 

To  the  pleasures  of  that  happy  household 
was  added,  in  1885,  the  presence  of  a  baby 
girl,  Martha  Haskell,  the  daughter  of  Miss 
Haskell's  older  brother,  whose  wife  had  re- 
cently died.  Adored  from  the  first,  Martha, 
who  was  later  to  become  a  Lasell  girl,  was 
brought  up  with  the  other  children  as  if  she 
were  her  grandparents'  own  daughter. 

Like  the  other  Haskell  children,  Martha 
loved  outdoor  life,  and  animals  of  all  sorts. 
Wearing  a  little  red  coat,  she  used  to  ride 
around  in  her  pony  cart,  and  when  she  grew 
older,  she  had  a  saddle  horse  of  her  own.   (Mr. 
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Haskell  kept  both  riding  and  carriage  horses 
for  the  family's  convenience  and  pleasure.) 

The  children  were  allowed  to  keep  pets, 
among  them  a  number  of  homing  pigeons. 
All  the  Haskells  were  highly  amused  one  day 
when  Martha,  who  had  been  feeding  the  birds, 
called  up  the  Newton  Hospital  and  said,  "Can 
I  come  over  and  let  off  some  pigeons?"  "Let 
oft  whatl"  came  the  bewildered  reply.  She 
wanted  to  see  whether  they  would  know 
enough  to  fly  home  again.  The  elder  Haskells' 
sense  of  humor  was  slightly  taxed,  however, 
on  one  occasion  when,  to  their  amazement,  a 
crate  containing  two  bear  cubs  arrived  at  their 
door.  Greetings  from  one  of  their  sons  accom- 
panied the  animals.  Mrs.  Haskell's  one  desire 
was  to  get  rid  of  them  as  quickly  as  possible, 
so  Mr.  Haskell  sold  them  to  a  pet  store  in 
Boston  for  about  five  dollars  apiece.  When 
the  boy  returned,  he  explained  that  he  had 
bought  the  bears  for  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  with  the  idea  of  selling  them  at  a 
profit.  After  father  and  son  had  figured  out 
the  money  involved,  the  son  discovered  that 
he  had  lost  several  dollars  on  the  deal. 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  Haskells  added  to 
the  house  treasures  from  their  many  trips 
abroad,  such  as  rare  original  paintings,  which 
Mr.  Haskell  was  especially  fond  of  collecting; 
rich  tapestries;  elaborately  embroidered  deco- 
rative screens;  and  graceful  statuary.  Every 
object  was  selected  with  a  particular  part  of 
the  house  in  mind. 

Besides  the  mementos  of  a  trip  around  the 
world,  in  1894,  Mr.  Haskell  also  brought  back 
with  him  an  Italian  house  man,  whom  he 
liked  very  much.  Miss  Haskell  recalls  vividly 
the  fire  that  broke  out  in  her  home  shortly 
afterward.  The  Haskells'  cook,  convinced  that 
the  new  Italian  helper  would  be  unfamiliar 
with  electric  light  switches,  set  out  a  lighted 
candle  to  enable  him  to  find  his  room  more 
easily.  Before  the  house  man  retired,  the 
candle  burned  down,  set  fire  to  something 
nearby,  and  before  anyone  realized  what  had 
happened,  the  whole  third  floor  was  ablaze. 
Neighbors   in  a  human   chain  passed   books, 


paintings,  and  a  great  deal  of  furniture  from 
the  house  to  the  stables,  so  that  nearly  every- 
thing was  saved.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  excite- 
ment, Martha's  one  concern  was  for  a  pet 
canary,  which  her  governess   finally  rescued. 

The  beauty  of  the  Haskell  home  was  shared 
with  a  host  of  good  friends  all  through  the 
years  that  the  family  resided  there.  Many  peo- 
ple remember  with  particular  pleasure  the 
delightful  Sunday  evening  "at  homes"  that 
Mrs.  Haskell  always  had.  One  servant  of  the 
family  could  not  remember  a  time  when  less 
than  sixteen  guests  were  present.  People 
dropped  in  unannounced  to  enjoy  the  warmth 
of  that  genial  household. 

All  the  Haskells  loved  their  home,  but 
Martha  really  worshipped  the  place.  During 
the  year  that  her  family  was  away  and  she 
was  a  student  at  Lasell,  Martha  used  to  go 
over  to  Vista  Hill  nearly  every  day  to  sit  on 
the  doorstep  so  that  she  could  be  as  close  to 
the  house  as  possible.  A  year  after  she  was 
graduated  with  Lasell's  class  of  1905,  of  which 
she  was  president,  Martha  was  married  to 
Eugene  Clark,  son  of  the  Christian  Endeavour 
founder,  Francis  E.  Clark,  in  the  family's 
favorite  room,  the  library,  where  her  own 
father  and  mother  had  been  married  in  1884. 
Although  she  moved  away  from  home  after 
that,  she  returned  for  frequent  visits. 

Some  1905  graduates  will  recall  that,  when 
the  class  held  a  reunion  in  1910,  Martha  en- 
tertained about  eleven  of  her  classmates  at 
Vista  Hill,  among  them  the  class  vice  presi- 
dent, Miriam  Nelson  Flanders,  and  the  class 
secretary,  Helen  Darling  Tillinghast,  both  of 
whom  had  been  in  Martha's  bridal  party.  As 
the  Haskells  were  spending  several  months  at 
what  was  then  the  Woodland  Park  Hotel,  Mrs. 
Haskell  arranged  for  a  cook  to  look  after  the 
girls  for  a  week,  and  from  all  reports  they 
enjoyed  themselves  tremendously. 

In  1914,  after  Mr.  Haskell's  death,  Miss 
Margaret  Haskell  and  her  mother,  who  later 
moved  to  5  Vista  Avenue,  across  from  Gardner 
Hall,  sold  the  house  on  the  hill. 

The  new  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E. 
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Farrington,  drawn  to  the  house  from  the  first, 
blended  their  own  ideas  of  interior  decoration 
and  utility  with  those  expressed  in  the  former 
Haskell  home.  Evidence  of  their  success  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Martha  Haskell  Clark,  at  first 
heartbroken  because  the  house  had  been  sold, 
was  so  delighted  with  Mrs.  Farrington  and  the 
excellent  taste  shown  everywhere  that  she  felt 
as  much  at  home  as  ever. 

When  I  called  at  Vista  Hill,  Mrs.  Farrington 
pointed  out  the  modifications  and  improve- 
ments that  she  had  made.  Everywhere  the 
beauty  of  the  old  is  fused  with  that  of  the 
new.  Some  of  the  Haskell  paintings  remain; 
other  works  of  art  have  been  added  to  blend 
with  her  own  furnishings.  In  the  large  but 
cozy  library,  of  which  Mrs.  Farrington  is  as 
fond  as  the  Haskells  were,  a  special  wall  cover- 
ing has  been  designed  by  hand  with  a  Japanese 
pattern  to  harmonize  with  the  graceful  bronze 
Japanese  chandeliers  that  were  in  the  room 
originally.  In  the  formal  dining  room,  hand- 
carved  panels  in  fruit  designs  have  been  re- 
tained in  the  wainscotting,  and  tapestry  of 
Mrs.  Farrington's  selection  covers  the  walls  to 
blend  with  the  richness  of  the  dark  furnish- 
ings. Wall  lights,  consisting  of  groups  of  slen- 
der ivory-colored  candlesticks,  were  especially 
designed  for  the  room.  In  gleaming  contrast 
to  the  dark  woodwork,  ornate  sixteenth  cen- 
tury silver  candlesticks  decorate  one  of  the 
sideboards. 

Mrs.  Farrington  had  the  elaborate  carving 
above  the  fireplaces  modified,  but  retained 
some  of  the  decorative  details  in  some  parts 
of  the  house,  such  as  the  large,  hand  carved 
birds  on  the  arch  of  the  niche  leading  into 
the  fireplace  nook  of  the  billiard  room.  At 
the  back  of  the  fireplace  in  that  room  is  a 
metal  relief  of  a  head  with  the  hair  stream- 
ing backward,  especially  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican artist,  Elihu  Vedder,  for  Mr.  Haskell. 
Whenever  a  fire  blazes  on  the  hearth,  the 
face  glows  behind  the.  flames. 

The  details  of  all  the  bedrooms  are  also 
carried  out  to  suit  the  period  represented  in 
the   furnishings.    A   Jacobean   bedroom,    the 


furniture  of  which  was  made  for  Mrs.  Farring- 
ton by  Tiffany,  contains  not  only  pictures  of 
the  same  period,  but  also  a  bedspread  pat- 
terned in  the  correct  design. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  the  bedrooms  is 
that  a  balcony  opens  out  from  each,  where 
one  can  sit  and  enjoy  the  delightful  view.  Mrs. 
Farrington  said  that  on  clear  days  it  is  possi- 
ble to  see,  from  the  balconies  on  the  third 
floor,  about  thirty-four  different  towns. 

The  appeal  of  the  whole  house  is  so  great 
that  one  can  readily  understand  why  Vista  Hill 
has  meant,  and  means  now,  so  much  to  the 
people  who  know  it  best.  Martha  Haskell 
Clark,  who,  before  her  death  in  1922,  became 
a  noted  poetess,  contributing  to  magazines  and 
radio  programs,  described  in  the  following 
poem  the  real  essence  of  Vista  Hill. 

Lois  Winslow 

"The  House  on  the  Hill" 

The  House  on  the  Hill  stands  proud  and  high, 

Its  gables  dark  on  the  blue  spring  sky; 

The  dawn-light  reddens  on  brick  and  stone 

And  walls  long  weathered  and  overgrown, 

While  under  the  friendly  trees  I  love, 

That  stretch  great  branches,  high-arched   above, 

The  driveway  curves  like  a  folding  arm 

To  shut  its  portals  away  from  harm. 

"From  hate  and  malice,  from  greed  and  ill, 

I  hold  you  close,"  says  the  House  on  the  Hill. 

Young  Love  rode  there  with  his  cap  and  plume, 

Through  the  wind-stirred  fragrance  of  lilac  bloom. 

When  lawns  and  pathways  were  silver  gray, 

The  kindly  windows  watched  down  the  way 

To  see  who  bent  in  the  fading  light 

To  one  who  waited  in  dusk-dimmed  white, 

While  the  joy  of  the  home  heart  seemed  to  glow 

Through  soft-lit  lattice  and  portico. 

"Lilacs,  moonlight,  and  whippoorwill, 

They  shall  not  forget,"  said  the  House  on  the  Hill. 

And  oh,  the  glory  of  festal  days 

That  set  its  welcome  light  ablaze, 

That  knocked  at  dawning,  and  laughed  at  noon, 

And  left  at  midnight— and  that  too  soon. 

Thanksgiving,  quaffing  its  frosty  wine, 

Christmas,  fragrant  with  fir  and  pine, 

And  birthday  tapers  that  flickered  fair, 

With  smoke-sweet  trails  on  the  laughing  air. 

"From  all  I  have  you  may  take  your  fill, 

It  is  freely  yours,"  said   the  House  on   the  Hill. 

And  when  they  would  tell  me  that  Love  grows  old 
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And  frayed,  like  a  dust-dragged  mantle's  fold; 
That  honor  is  only  a  broken  toy, 
And  truth  the  boast  of  a  braggart  boy; 
That  only  envy  and  lust  and  pride 
Sit  as  guests  at  one's  table  side, 
I  hark  straightway  to  a  clearer  tone 
That  whispers  to  me  from  lips  of  stone: 
"The  truths  I  stand  for  are  living  still, 
They  can  never  die,"  says  the  House  on  the  Hill. 

Martha  Haskell  Clark 


The  Letter 

CHRIS  WHITNEY  sauntered  wearily 
across  the  campus,  now  green  and 
warm  in  the  springtime  air.  She 
walked  slowly  because  it  was  Monday.  To 
Chris,  Monday  was  a  blue  day,  because  her 
schedule  was  jam-full  with  classes.  Today  she 
was  particularly  tired  because  of  especially 
heavy  week-end  activities.  She  headed  for  her 
mail  box,  which  she  suspected  would  hold 
nothing  more  than  dust.  Chris  was  popular 
enough  all  right,  but  who  would  write  her  on 
a  week-end? 

This  frame  of  mind  made  her  all  the  more 
weak  from  the  astonishment  she  received  when 
she  drew  that  long  grey  envelope,  with 
Steve's  familiar  scrawl,  from  her  box. 

Steve,  who  had  occupied  her  mind,  thoughts 
and  dreams,  for  fifteen  long  months.  Steve, 
who,  during  that  time,  had  loved  her  so  dearly, 
had  been  her  constant  companion,  her  closest 
friend.  How  could  she  ever  forget  those  glori- 
ous hours  she  had  spent  with  him?  Those 
Saturday  nights  spent  dancing  at  the  Terrace 
Garden;  their  favorite  table  in  the  corner, 
exclusive  enough  for  their  serious  and  frank 
talks.  The  ash  trays  and  menus  she  had  cher- 
ished as  souvenirs  of  the  times  they  had  spent 
together— she  had  saved  them  all  in  a  little 
wooden  chest,  with  his  letters  and  picture. 
She  had  looked  over  these  treasures  time  and 
time  again,  remembering  little  instances  in 
connection  with  each  one. 

What  fun  they  had  shared  skating  and  ski- 
ing in  the  cold,  stinging  air  of  a  wonderful 
winter!  Making  snowmen  and  throwing  snow- 
balls would  have  seemed  childish  with  anyone 


else.  But  with  Steve  everything  had  been  dif- 
ferent. Little  everyday  things,  which  had  be- 
fore seemed  prosaic,  were  new  adventures  done 
with  Steve.  He  had  taught  her  how  to  drive 
and  ride,  had  been  patient  with  and  kind  to- 
ward her.  Every  spare  hour  he  had  found, 
was  devoted  to  making  her  happy. 

She  thought  of  that  dreadful  night  he  had 
gone  to  Philadelphia  to  work  for  a  month. 
How  she  had  tried  to  hold  back  tears  when  his 
train  pulled  out  of  the  station  and  she  stood 
there  feeling  empty  and  alone  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life.  But  he  had  written  h,er  daily,  and 
each  new  letter  stressed  more  and  more  how 
sorely  he  missed  her,  and  told  of  the  certainty 
of  his  love  for  her.  How  thrilled  she  had  been! 
She  knew  too,  while  he  was  away  from  her, 
that  Steve  was  her  life,  and  no  one  could  ever 
take  his  place. 

The  summer  they  enjoyed  together,  after  his 
return,  had  been  the  most  glorious  of  all.  Days 
spent  at  the  beach,  just  the  two  of  them, 
tanned  by  the  same  sun  and  washed  by  the 
same  waves.  Picnic  lunches  in  the  woods, 
when  he  had  laughed  at  her  sandwiches  and 
told  her  what  a  wonderful  wife  she  would 
make  all  in  the  same  breath.  Walks,  hand  in 
hand,  on  cool  summer  evenings,  planning  and 
dreaming  of  a  future  together. 

Then,  in  the  early  fall  a  terrible  thing  had 
happened.  Steve  had  been  struck  with  an 
awful  realization  of  the  years  they  would  have 
to  wait— to  finish  college  and  get  properly  set 
up  financially.  How  hurt  she  had  been  when 
he  had  asked  her  if  she  didn't  think  a  tempo- 
rary breakup  was  best  so  that  they  each  might 
be  absolutely  sure  they  were  getting  exactly 
what  they  wanted.  She  was  really  so  young, 
he  had  told  her.  How  those  words  had  ached 
in  her  heart,  and  stuck  in  her  throat  when 
she  looked  back.  Her  head  had  always  been 
in  the  clouds  where  Steve  was  concerned,  and 
this  jolt  earthward  had  hurt  her  more  deeply 
than  he  had  ever  imagined. 

All  this  had  happened  on  that  last  date  be- 
fore they  started  fall  sessions  at  their  respec- 
tive colleges.  They  had  never  felt  so  far  apart 
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and  strange  in  each  other's  presence  before. 

She  was  hit  with  the  final  blow  when  his 
letter  came,  after  school  had  been  on  its  way 
for  a  week.  He  had  written  that  when  they 
finished  college  they  would  be  serious  again— 
but  for  the  present  they  had  better  be  more 
concerned  with  more  important  things.  She 
had  known  inside  that  Steve  was  gone,  and 
that  if  he  ever  had  really  loved  her,  he  didn't 
now. 

Never  once  had  his  memory  left  her.  She 
had  tried  desperately  to  forget  him.  She  had 
tried  to  take  an  interest  in  other  boys  by  ac- 
cepting the  "blind  dates"  her  college  chums 
offered.  She  found  herself  comparing  them  all 
with  Steve,  and  yearning  for  him  more  and 
more.  Would  she  have  to  resign  herself  to  the 
fact  that  she  couldn't  forget  him  or  could  she 
be  happy  without  him? 

That  had  been  months  ago,  and  little  by 
little  her  interest  in  other  things  grew  and 
her  thoughts  about  him  dwindled.  And  now, 
today— the  letter! 

All  these  jumbled  memories  raced  through 
her  mind  as  she  fumbled  to  open  his  letter. 
Would  it  bring  him  back  again  with  all  the 
happiness  she  had  once  known,  or  would  it 
bring  more  heartache,  pain,  and  sorrow? 

Helen  Phillips 


The  Art  of  Living 

THE  day  was  a  snowy  one,  similar  to 
the  same  December  sixteenth,  twenty 
years  before.  The  flakes  gently  encir- 
cled the  huge  gray  house  on  Harrington  Cor- 
ner, as  people  scurried  hither  and  yon,  beladen 
with  Christmas  packages. 

As  Louise  sat  by  her  window,  pen  in  hand, 
meditating  as  she  wrote,  she  could  not  help 
wondering  to  herself.  As  if  an  image  were 
really  present  in  the  form  of  flames  in  the  large 
inferno-like  fireplace  before  her,  she  made  her- 
self believe  she  saw  his  face  there.  If  only  he 
had  not  passed  by  today.  Why  did  she  have  to 
be  looking  out  into  the  street  at  that  moment? 
Oh,  why  couldn't  she  have  been  concentrating 
more  so  that  her  mind  would  not  have  wan- 


dered? But  he  had  passed  in  the  crowd,  and 
he  did  look  so  dignified  and  handsome,  though 
a  little  gray.  Did  she  really  wish  she  had  not 
caught  that  short  glance?  She  could  not  de- 
cide. Questions  flew  at  her  like  little  devils 
with  pitchforks,  scampering  round  and  round 
in  circles  over  her  head. 

He  had  looked  so  fine  and  healthy  too,  al- 
though— Oh,  this  could  not  go  on!  She  must 
forget  the  incident.  She  must  never  think  of 
Paul  again,  or  her  essay  would  never  be  com- 
pleted. "The  Art  of  Living,"  by  Louise  Matt- 
son.  The  title  was  good,  but  that  was  as  far 
as  it  went. 

If  only  she  could  hear  his  voice  once  more. 
Was  it  the  same?  Did  he  still  laugh  in  the 
basso  region?  Oh,  that  delightful  sense  of 
humor.  He  was  always  the  best  entertainer  at 
parties,  but  definitely  genteel  when  they  were 
just  two. 

"Oh,  stop!  stop!"  she  screamed  within  her- 
self, and  she  pressed  her  fingers  through  her 
hair,  hoping  to  crush  those  horrid,  elf-like 
devils.    But  they  were  persistent. 

Why,  the  very  pen  she  was  using  had  been 
his  birthday  gift  to  her  when  she  was  eighteen. 
He  had  been  so  thoughtful— and  that  monthly 
rose  with  his  own  little  personal  note  in  rhyme 
which  he  never  failed  to  send  just  to  mark 
their  meeting  day,  September  4,  1920.  Poetry 
and  music  had  been  their  favorite  hobbies,  so 
they  often  spent  Sunday  afternoons  either  writ- 
ing or  playing. 

It  had  also  been  a  Sunday  when  Paul  ex- 
citedly announced  to  her  that  all  plans  had 
been  definitely  made  for  the  spring  formal, 
and  they  were  to  have  had  the  pleasant  com- 
pany of  Gene  and  Doris,  his  best  friends. 
Louise  had  waited  for  that  date  just  three 
weeks  before  their  wedding— but  not  patiently, 
as  it  was  the  most  important  dance  of  her  life, 
so  she  must  look  her  prettiest.  Should  she 
wear  blue  to  bring  out  her  limpid  eyes,  or 
would  yellow  be  the  more  striking  contrast  for 
her  chestnut  hair?  Yellow  it  had  been— with 
brown  velvet  ribbon  caught  in  tiny  bows 
around  the  neck,  and  at  three-inch  intervals 
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on  the  hoop  of  the  full  skirt.  Two  more  hours, 
and  they  had  rushed  off  in  all  their  glory  to 
the  biggest  night  in  her  life. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  gay  and  crowded 
ballroom,  the  envy  of  many  for  "they  went  so 
well  together",  people  remarked.  The  night 
had  passed  swiftly.  Louise  had  been  so  taken 
away  by  the  music  and  chatter,  that  she  had 
suddenly  missed  Paul.  He  had  said  he  was 
going  to  exchange  a  word  with  Frank,  but  it 
was  so  long  now.  Her  excited  eyes  had  wor- 
riedly searched  the  ballroom  as  she  wove  her 
tiny  body  in  and  out  among  the  happy  couples 
who  had  been  unaware  of  her  trouble.  Where 
could  he  have  gone?  It  had  been  terribly 
embarrassing  to  be  left  alone  while  all  the 
others  were  in  groups.  Of  course  he  had  left 
her  talking  to  Gene  and  Doris,  but  now  they 
had  disappeared  too.  Oh,  there  they  were 
smiling  and  drinking  punch  in  a  far  corner, 
but  without  Paul.  After  a  few  elbow  jabs 
from  the  dancers,  she  had  finally  approached 
them  with,  "Have  you  seen  Paul?" 

"Sure,  someone  just  said  he  saw  him  walking 
down  the  road.  We  thought  you  were  with 
him,  too." 

"Walking  down  the  road?  Oh,  he  must  be 
ill.  We  must  go  after  him,  Gene,  please  take 
me  home." 

Half  spilling  the  punch,  Doris  had  set  her 
glass  on  the  nearest  stool,  and  tagged  after  the 
flighty  pair  before  her.  All  three  had  piled 
into  the  car  and  were  off  in  two  minutes,  with 
hair  flying  and  cheeks  flushed.  As  they  had 
pulled  up  beside  the  lone  figure  on  the  road 
a  half  mile  ahead,  Louise  had  flung  open  the 
door  and  cried,  "What  are  you  doing  here, 
Paul?  Don't  you  feel  well?  Get  in,  Paul,  you 
look  so  pale.    Gene  will  take  us  home." 

"Sure,  we're  leaving  now,  Paul,  get  in,"  they 
had  cried.  The  boy  had  looked  strange.  She 
remembered  how  his  eyes  shone.  He  had 
seemed  to  be  dazed. 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,  I  just  came  out  for  some 
air.    Yes,  let's  go." 

And  that  had  been  the  sad  ending  for  that 
otherwise  glorious  night.   Several  days  passed, 


when  Louise  sat  at  home,  waiting  for  Paul's 
regular  Sunday  visit.  As  she  crocheted,  the 
hours  flew  by,  and  finally  came  evening,  but 
no  Paul.  At  first  she  had  not  worried.  Did  he 
care  any  more?  He  had  promised  that  he 
would  come,  but  breaking  promises  was  in  his 
line  of  late.  Perhaps  he  was  ill  again.  That 
awful  rumor— no  she  could  not  believe  that— 
those  catty  neighbors  spread  such  gruesome 
stories.    She  must  go  to  see  him. 

Arriving  at  the  door  she  had  hesitated, 
afraid  to  knock,  afraid  to  face  the  truth.  Then, 
almost  unconsciously,  she  had  knocked,  and 
in  a  moment  a  short,  stocky  woman  had  ap- 
peared. Louise  had  introduced  herself  and  in 
return  had  discovered  that  the  woman  was 
Paul's  housekeeper. 

"Come  in,  dear,"  she  said,  "I  was  expecting 
you."  Louise  had  looked  beyond  at  the  door 
behind  the  woman,  hoping  he  would  appear. 
Then,  rather  nervously  she  had  heard  herself 
meekly  saying,  "I  came  to  see  Paul— that's  why 
I'm  here." 

"Sit  down,  child,"  the  woman  had  replied 
pulling  a  chair  to  the  table,  "I  was  just  having 
a  little  tea  for  myself.  It's  good  and  hot—" 
Hoping  to  restrain  from  delivering  the  news, 
she  slowly  continued,  "Is  that  chair  comfort- 
able enough,  dear?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I'm  all  right,  but  tell  me,  where 
is  Paul?  He— is  ill,— isn't  he?  Well— is  he?" 
Louise,  almost  in  a  frenzy  now,  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  housekeeper  before  her. 

"Paul  often  spoke  of  you,  and  I  wondered 
what  you  looked  like." 

"Please,  woman,  tell  me." 

"It's  hard  for  me  to— yes,  he  was  taken  away 
today." 

It  was  so  abrupt,  but  Louise  had  anticipated 
that  reply.  Erect  and  tense,  she  sat  in  her 
chair  in  absolute  silence.  Then  those  rumors 
were  true,  even  though  she  hated  to  admit  it 
to  herself.  She  wanted  to  scream  just  once  to 
clear  everything,  but  she  had  done  that  before 
when  she  first  suspected.  Now  reality  con- 
fronted her  even  though  she  refused  to  admit 
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it  at  first.    There  was  no  more  doubt,  it  was 
true. 

"Yes,"  a  voice  sounded  in  the  distance,  "the 
sanitarium  was  the  best  thing;  he  was  getting 
worse  every  day.  The  mind  is  a  delicate 
thing." 

She  may  have  said  more,  but  Louise 
slouched  in  her  chair  and  lowered  her  tear- 
filled  eyes. 

"Don't  say  any  more,"  she  said,  "I— I  was 
afraid  of  it,  but  I  really  felt  it  all  along." 

Just  as  she  finished,  a  large  drop  fell  on  her 
ring,  dulling  the  sparkle  for  her— forever.  Yes, 
that  had  been  twenty  years  ago— and  now  to- 
day she  had  seen  him  again.  Suddenly  she 
raised  her  head  and  brushed  her  tears  quickly. 
Now  "The  Art  of  Living"  would  have  to  wait 
until  tomorrow. 

Gloria  Ermilio 


KNOX 


Private  Harold  Schwab 

(Editor's  note:  The  following  article  was 
written  by  Eulalia  S.  Buttelman,  in  her  col- 
umn, "Heard  and  Told",  published  in  the 
October  1942  issue  of  Musical  America.) 

It's  a  long,  long  way  to  Parris  Island,  S.  C, 
from  Boston's  Back  Bay,  but  one  of  Boston's 


foremost  musicians  recently  made  the  leap 
from  his  Gainsborough  St.  home  to  a  southern 
training  camp  as  a  private  in  the  U.  S. 
Marines,  forsaking  for  the  duration  a  lively 
professional  career  as  top-notch  organist,  pian- 
ist, teacher  and  choir  director. 

Harold  F.  Schwab,  a  native  of  Los  Angeles, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory, with  a  string  of  degrees  trailing  his  name, 
and  has  studied  additionally  at  Fontainebleau 
and  latterly  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music. 
His  Boston  organ  recitals  have  long  been  mu- 
sical events  of  consequence  annually.  Having 
his  early  training  with  the  great  organ  master, 
the  late  Henry  Dunham  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  Mr.  Schwab  became  one  of  that 
teacher's  most  brilliant  pupils.  Indeed,  in  his 
memoirs,  "The  Life  of  a  Musician",  Mr.  Dun- 
ham, shortly  prior  to  his  death,  paid  high 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  student,  whose  gifts 
he  considered  exceptional  even  then,  and 
whom  he  rated  one  of  the  best  solo  organists 
before  the  public,  commenting  on  his  talent 
for  unusual  registration. 

At  Lasell  Junior  College  in  Auburndale, 
Mass.,  where  he  has  been  instructor  in  piano, 
organ  and  related  theoretical  subjects  since 
1924,  Mr.  Schwab  has  been  a  vital  force  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  school.  His  colleagues  are 
enthusiastic  in  praise  of  his  generous  coopera- 
tive spirit  in  work  with  fellow-musicians. 

In  recent  years  he  has  turned  to  composition 
with  considerable  success,  some  of  his  works 
having  appeared  on  Boston  "Pop"  concert 
programs.  At  the  time  of  his  enlistment  he 
was  engaged  in  writing  a  concerto  for  violin 
and  orchestra.  Many  of  the  finest  choirs  in 
and  near  the  metropolis  have  been  trained  by 
him;  he  was  much  in  demand,  also,  as  a  piano 
accompanist. 

Mr.  Schwab's  classes  have  been  distributed 
among  members  of  the  music  faculty,  and 
work  will  proceed  following,  in  large  part, 
courses  outlined  by  Mr.  Schwab. 
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Mariette 

Prepare  yourselves  and  I  will  tell 
The  tale  of  a  coquette; 
Ah  yes,  we  know  her  all  too  well, 
I'll   call   her  Mariette. 

Her  troth  was  plighted  to  Thomas  Huff, 
A  fine  man,  tried  and  true; 
His  love  for  her  wa's  not  enough; 
She  longed  for  others  too. 

She'd  flirt  with  all,  omitting  none, 
As  she  swept  through  the  street; 
Coy  glances  showed  to  everyone 
Her  nature,  indiscreet. 

There  came  a  day,  the  sun  shone  bright; 
A  stranger  entered  town, 
With  flashing  eyes,  and  smile  just  right, 
One  dashing  Henry  Brown. 

They  met  each  night  beneath  an  oak, 
Their  steps  to  doom  were  led; 
The  gossip  passed  among  the  folk 
To  the  man  she  might  have  wed. 

Now,  Thomas  loved  his  Mariette. 
To  her  he  was  so  true. 
But  this  last  affair  he'd  ne'er  forgot 
He  knew  what  he  must  do. 

He  broke  the  troth  and  left  the  maid, 
But  the  hussy  didn't  frown; 
For  in  her  mind  new  plans  were  laid 
To  marry  Henry  Brown. 

Alas,  when  he  found  out,  poor  man 
He  cast  his  eyes  way  down; 
And  then  he  said  with  face  so  wan, 
"There  is  a  Mrs.  Brown." 

So  now  she  sits  and  weeps  all  day, 

Nigh  witless— can  you  beat  it? 

Now  listen  closely  when  I  say, 

"You  can't  have  your  cake  and  eat  itl" 

Marilyn   Crumb 


Chance  for  Happiness 

//T~>yEAREST    Bob"-the    pen   paused. 

1    "Oh  dear,  how  can  I  tell  him?" 

-■ — '     Jean  thought,   with  tears  in  her 

eyes.    "I  hate  to  hurt  him,  and  yet  I  must. 

How  can  I  ever  tell  him  how  I  feel?" 

As  Jean  sat  there  almost  in  tears,  the  door 
of    her    bedroom    opened    and    her    mother 


came  in. 


'Are  you  writing  Bob?"  she  asked  gently. 

"Yes,  I  am,  but— oh,  Mom,  what  can  I  say!" 

"Jean,  dear,  I  know  it  is  hard,  and  yet  I'm 
sure  you  are  doing  the  right  thing." 

"All  right.  I'll  tell  him,  but  I'll  always, 
always  love  him." 

"Of  course,  jean,  but  I  don't  want  you  to 
marry  him  now.  You  must  not  be  left  a 
widow,  with  a  child  perhaps,  as  I  was  left, 
when  your  father  died  in  the  last  war." 

"I  know,  Mom,  but—"  Jean  stopped  there. 
She  couldn't  argue  with  her  mother. 

Her  mother  came  over  to  her,  gave  her  a 
hug  and  saying  something  vague  about  a  din- 
ner party,  went  out. 

Jean  looked  after  her  with  bitterness. 
Mother  was  wonderful,  but  Jean  felt  that  this 
time  she  was  being  unfair.  "Why  should  I 
write  Bob  and  tell  him  we  can't  be  married 
until  after  the  war  just  because  Mom  lost  Dad? 
Mother  did  have  a  very  hard  time,  and  I'm 
frightened  for  fear  that  I  will  lose  Bob  as 
Mother  did  Dad— but  I  want  to  take  my 
chances.   She  did.   Why  can't  I?" 

While  Jean  let  these  tumultuous  thoughts 
run  through  her  mind,  her  mother  was  in  her 
own  room  trying  to  analyze  her  own  thoughts. 
She  gazed  at  the  picture  of  her  husband. 

"Oh  Bill,"  she  whispered,  "am  I  doing  the 
right  thing  for  our  daughter?" 

Her  mind  began  to  wander  back  to  the  day 
she  and  Bill  were  together— the  night  before 
their  runaway  marriage.  They  had  been  close 
together  on  the  divan  of  her  mother's  living 
room.  Her  mother  had  just  left  them,  and  she 
herself  had  been  in  tears.  She  remembered 
her  words. 

"Oh  Bill,  don't  go  without  me.  Take  me 
with  you.   I  love  you  so." 

She  could  almost  feel  Bill's  arms  around  her, 
drawing  her  close— his  words  of  comfort  and 
sorrow. 

She  remembered  her  wild  pleading  words  as 
she  tried  to  make  Bill  marry  her  before  he  left. 
They  had  had  only  a  week.  She  remembered 
unhappy  arguments,  until  at  last  she  had  con- 
vinced him  that  they  should  be  married. 
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The  happiness  of  the  week  that  followed 
before  he  left  came  back  to  her  with  sudden 
force.  She  remembered  those  last  few  moments 
before  he  left.  How  hard  she  had  tried  to  keep 
the  tears  from  showing  when  at  last  he  had 
said  good-bye.  She  could  almost  hear  him  say- 
ing, "Sure  you  don't  regret  this  week  darling?" 
And  then  had  come  her  sure,  swift  answer. 
'Til  never,  never  regret  it,  Bill." 

His  picture  was  blurred  by  the  sudden  tears 
that  came  to  her  eyes.  She  thought  of  her 
daughter,  Jean,  and  wondered  how  she  would 
have  felt  if  she  too  had  gone  through  the  same 
nerve-wracking  years  that  had  followed  that 
last  night  with  Bill. 

It  had  been  hard,  terribly  hard.  She  had 
lived  with  her  parents  until  after  Jean  was 
born.  Then  she  had  gone  to  New  York.  She 
had  had  little  luck  in  her  job  hunting.  The 
memory  of  the  hardship  of  those  first  starving 
months  of  job  hunting  would  never  leave  her. 
Even  now  in  her  safe  position  at  the  bank  she 
still  remembered,  and  was  afraid. 

"I  won't  have  Jean  scrimping  and  half  starv- 
ing trying  to  keep  herself  and  her  baby  to- 
gether." She  knew  instinctively  that  Jean 
would  never  live  with  her,  or  allow  her  to  help 
in  any  way  except  perhaps  for  the  baby's  sake. 

She  heard  the  telephone  ringing  insistently 
for  some  minutes.  Then  it  stopped.  She  sup- 
posed Jean  had  answered  it. 

She  looked  again  at  Bill's  picture.  He 
seemed  to  be  smiling  half  quizzically  at  her. 
There  was  a  question  in  his  eyes. 

After  gazing  at  his  picture  for  a  long  mo- 
ment she  whispered  softly:  "Bill,  I  haven't 
regretted  it.  Not  one  minute  of  all  these  years 
have  I  forgotten  you." 

He  still  smiled  at  her  out  of  the  frame  with 
that  smile,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  tell  her 
something.  She  sat  there  for  some  minutes 
studying  that  familiar  face.  Then,  smiling 
slowly  at  the  Bill  she  loved,  she  turned  and 
hurried  out  of  the  room.  She  went  directly  to 
Jean's  room,  and  resolutely  opened  the  door. 
A  scene  of  confusion  met  her  eyes.  There  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  stood  Jean  with  two 


dresses  and  a  pair  of  shoes  in  her  hands.  Draw- 
ers were  pulled  open.  The  bed  was  littered 
with  .clothes.  On  the  floor  lay  two  suitcases. 
She  looked  at  Jean  questioningly. 

"Mother!"  Jean  cried,  "I  thought  you  had 
left.    You  didn't  answer  the  phone." 

"No,  dear,  I  hadn't  left.  I  have  been  in  my 
room  thinking  about  you  and  Bob." 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you,  Mom.  That  was 
Bob  on  the  phone.  He  has  a  two  weeks  fur- 
lough before  going  overseas  and—"  She  fal- 
tered slightly  but  went  on.  "—and  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  married  tomorrow.  I  hadn't  planned 
to  tell  you  until  after  the  ceremony,  because 
I  was  afraid  you  might  try  and  stop  us.  You 
can't,  you  know,  Mom.   We  love  each  other." 

Jean's  mother  looked  at  her  for  a  long 
moment.  "No,  Jean,  I  wouldn't  have  stopped 
you  even  if  I  could  have.  I  realize  that  a  week 
or  two  is  better  than  nothing.  I  couldn't  bear 
to  think  of  your  having  to  go  through  what 
I  did.  Remembering  your  father's  and  my 
happiness,  I  realized  that  you  too  deserved  a 
chance  for  happiness." 

She  closed  her  eyes.  Bill,  you  were  right.  I 
had  to  do  it  for  you  and  for  me.  She  added 
this  silent  prayer.  "Please,  God,  make  my  de- 
cision wise." 

Gail  Alexander 


This  Too  Shall  Pass 

This  too  shall  pass.    Long  years  ago 
Blind  Homer  sang  of  war  and  woe; 
Time  cannot  chafe  to  nothingness 
A  Troy  whose  depths  are  measureless, 
A  queen's  firm  thread  spun  to  and  fro. 

The  strains  of  Roland's  horn  echo 
From  Roncevaux  to  us  below, 
Borne  strongly— "Courage  in  duress! 
This  too  shall  pass!" 

As  we  are  girt  to  meet  the  foe, 
From  precious  memory's  overflow 
Come  Britain's  legends  of  distress 
Whence  rode  a  king  of  Lyonnesse. 
If  our  deeds  keep  his  name  aglow, 
This  too  shall  pass. 

Maude  Simes  Harding 
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LILLIE  R.  POTTER 

Dean  Emeritus 

I 

Weddings 

L.  Carol  Bourne  and  Ensign  David  W.  Ord- 
way,  U.S.N.R.  (Northeastern  University,  '42), 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Ordway,  and 
brother  of  Barbara  Ordway  Brewer,  '35,  Octo- 
ber 31,  1942  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

Karin  I.  Eliasson,  '31  (Faculty  '33-  )  and 
Lieutenant  Commander  Henry  Stone  Monroe, 
U.S.N.  (U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  '33), 
September  25,  1942  at  Mare  Island,  California. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Monroe  is  in  com- 
mand of  a  submarine  in  the  Pacific.  Karin 
has  returned  to  New  England  where  she  will 
resume  teaching  at  Lasell. 

Sarajenny  Annis,  '39  (Faculty  '4o-'42)  and 
Mr.  Richard  Pennington  Stout  (Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  '42),  August  7,  1942 
at  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  bride's  sisters,  Jeannetta 
and  Patricia,  '40  and  '42,  were  her  only  at- 
tendants. Sarajenny  received  her  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Education  from  Boston  University 
last  May.  Mr.  Stout  is  engaged  in  research 
work. 

Blanche  E.  Curtis  (Faculty  *4i-'42)  and 
Lieutenant  Andrew  Arnold  Rasper,  U.S.N.R. 


(Harvard),  July  16,  1942  at  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. 

Mabel  E.  French,  Jan. -June  '01,  and  Mr. 
Fred  Melville  Ball,  September  14,  1942  at 
Reed's  Ferry,  New  Hampshire.  Edith  Hawley 
Dunn,  Jan.-June  '01,  was  an  attendant. 

Barbara  Hillard  Smith,  '22,  and  Colonel 
Frederick  William  Huntington,  U.S.A.,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1942  at  New  Britain,  Connecticut. 
The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Albert  F. 
Corbin,  formerly  Mrs.  Alice  Hillard  Smith,  in- 
structor at  Lasell.  Address:  Pontchartrain 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Mildred  A.  Carey,  '26,  and  Mr.  Wallace 
West  Brown  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
'24),  September  5,  1942  at  Watertown,  New 
York.  The  bride's  sister,  Dorothy  Carey  Car- 
ter, '23,  was  an  attendant.  Address:  120  Bishop 
Street,  Watertown,  New  York. 

Natalie  S.  Robbe,  '28,  and  Lieutenant  Ro- 
land Bert  Hemmett,  U.S.A.,  October  10,  1942 
at  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  bride's  only  at- 
tendant was  Caroline  Hopkins  McLean,  '28. 
Address:  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  Lieutenant 
Hemmett  is  an  instructor  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

Leora  Adams,  '29,  and  Mr.  Dan  Neal. 

Esther  Angel,  '29,  and  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Frank, 
U.S.A.,  June  6,  1942  at  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina. 

Miriam  O.  Abbe,  '31,  and  Mr.  Edward  Gil- 
bert Fowler,  October  24,  1942  at  West  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Frances  M.  Connolly,  '32,  and  Master  Ser- 
geant Al  W.   Richter,   U.S.A.C,  August   23, 

1941  at  Puerto  Rico.  Address:  69  Fairmount 
Street,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

Lydia  H.  Parmelee,  '32,  and  Private  Philip 
Scotton  Holmes,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A.,  August  22, 

1942  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Address: 
215  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Camilla  Roy,  '32,  and  Lieutenant  Edward 
H.  Jewett,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.  (Yale),  August  14, 
1942  at  East  Hampton,  New  York.  Lieutenant 
Jewett  is  on  active  duty  on  a  submarine  chaser. 

Edna  M.  Goodrich,  '3i-'32,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
C.  Blake,  Jr.,  October  10,  1942  at  Portland, 
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Maine.  Edna  is  employed  in  the  Wage  and 
Hours  Office  in  the  Federal  Building,  Port- 
land. Mr.  Blake  will  join  the  United  States 
Navy. 

Christine  Murphy  Stone,  '33,  and  Mr.  Jack 
Durkee,  April  24,  1942  at  Calais,  Maine.  Ad- 
dress: 3115  Washington  Boulevard,  Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 

Lillian  V.  Ray,  '33,  and  Mr.  Lester  D.  Chip- 
man,  May  30,  1942  at  Haverhill,  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Chipman  is  employed  by  the  Merri- 
mac  Hat  Corporation  in  Amesbury.  Address: 
43  School  Street,  Merrimac. 

Ruth  H.  Stafford,  '33,  and  Sergeant  Emerson 
Melvin  Clark,  U.S.A.  (Wesleyan;  U.  of  North 
Carolina),  October  10,  1942  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Address:  47  Nisbet  Street, 
Providence. 

Ruth  M,  Vassar,  '33,  and  Mr.  Harold  Ever- 
ett Bailey,  September  6,  1942  at  Shelburne 
Falls,  Massachusetts.  Address:  24  Franklin 
Street,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Bailey 
is  an  engineer  with  the  Western  Massachusetts 
Electric  Company. 

Dorothy  Secord,  '34,  and  Mr.  Raymond 
Norman  Garon  (Sumpter  College,  North 
Carolina,  '38),  October  25,  1941  at  Taunton, 
Massachusetts.  Dorothy's  sister,  Ruth,  is  an 
undergraduate  at  Lasell.  Address:  276  Wash- 
ington Street,  Taunton. 

Priscilla  Remmel,  '35,  and  Lieutenant 
Ralph  Sumner  Nichols,  U.S.A.  (Duke,  '38), 
July  4,  1942  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 

Jean  Follett,  '34-'35,  and  Mr.  Alfred  F. 
Stockwell  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, '32),  April  6,  1940  at  Adams,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Alice  L.  Hanson,  '34-'35,  and  Mr.  John 
Sloane  White  (Bedford  School  of  Engineering, 
'35),  May  21,  1937  at  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 
Address:  76-12  35th  Avenue,  Jackson  Heights, 
New  York. 

Blanche  A.  Bourke,  '36,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Richard  Crabb  (Northeastern,  '28),  September 
12,  1942  at  Swampscott,  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Crabb  is  a  machine  designer  for  the  General' 
Electric  Company  in  Lynn.  Address:  Robert 
Street,  Greenwood,  Massachusetts. 


Barbara  Clarkson,  '35-'37,  and  Mr.  Kenneth 
Arthur  Moody  (Bucknell,  '35),  September  12, 
1942  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  They  are 
living  in  Worcester  where  Mr.  Moody  is  super- 
visor of  training  at  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company.    Address:   18  Harvard  Street. 

Miriam  H:  Livingstone,  '36-'37,  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Otto  Schroeder  (Buffalo  Art  Insti- 
tute), October  17,  1942  at  Montclair,  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Schroeder  is  employed  by  the 
Curtiss-Wright  Propeller  Division,  Caldwell, 
New  Jersey.  Address:  Chestnut  Drive,  Packa- 
nack  Lake,  New  Jersey. 

M.  Virginia  Bartlett,  '38,  and  Ensign  Clar- 
ence G.  Gay,  U.S.N.R.  (Northeastern,  '31), 
September  19,  1942  at  Haverhill,  Massachu- 
setts. Natalie  Bartlett  Adams,  '36,  was.  a 
bridesmaid  for  her  sister.  Address:  1  Marshall 
Street,  Rockport,  Massachusetts. 

Shirley  Hanson,  '38,  and  Ensign  F.  Sher- 
burne Carter,  U.S.N.R.  (Brown),  September 
19,  1942  at  Newtonville,  Massachusetts.  Ruth 
Fulton,  '38,  was  maid  of  honor,  and  Dorothea 
Mayer,  '40,  a  bridesmaid.  They  are  living  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  where  Ensign  Carter 
is  an  instructor  in  the  Naval  Air  Corps.  Ad- 
dress: 3526  Valencia  Road. 

Freda  F.  Henschel,  '38,  and  Lieutenant  Ed- 
mund J.  Cully,  U.S.A.,  October  4,  1942  at 
Brighton,  Massachusetts. 

Florence  D.  Kent,  '38,  and  Mr.  George  A. 
Flynn  (Boston  College,  '40),  February  28,  1942 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Address:  481  Farm- 
ington  Avenue,  Hartford. 

Elizabeth  F.  Leland,  '38,  and  Staff  Sergeant 
Gordon  Charter  Kibbe,  Medical  Corps,  U.S.A. 
(Dartmouth),  October  3,  1942  at  Auburndale, 
Massachusetts.  Elizabeth  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Franklin  E.  Leland,  accompanist  for  the 
Lasell  Orphean  Club. 

Elaine  Meiklem,  '38,  and  Lieutenant  Wayne 
Whitney  Sargent,  U.S.A.  (Syracuse,  '40),  Aug- 
ust 8,  1942  at  Meriden,  Connecticut.  Address: 
80  Willard  Street,  Ayer,  Massachusetts. 

Eleanor  D.  Pierce,  '38,  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Wood  Puffer  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology), August  1,  1942  at  Leominster,  Massa- 
chusetts.   Mr.  Puffer  is  employed  by  the  Gen- 
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eral  Electric  Company  in  Lynn.  Address:  206 
West  Emerson  Street,  Melrose,  Massachusetts. 

Martha  Y.  Romaine,  '38,  and  Yeoman 
Charles  Benjamin  Jones,  U.S.N.R.,  September 
19,  1942  at  Millburn,  New  Jersey.  Address: 
65  Randolph  Place,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Elisabeth  H.  Sylvester,  '38,  and  Mr.  G. 
Elliott  Robinson  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  '36;  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Engineering,  '40),  September  21,  1942  at 
Brookline,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Robinson  is 
structural  engineer  in  the  experimental  and 
development  laboratories  of  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  Aircraft  Corporation,  Buffalo,  New 
York.  Elisabeth  has  a  B.S.  degree  in  Education 
from  Boston  University,  and  taught  last  year 
at  Pebble  Hill  School  for  Boys,  De  Witt,  New 
York.  Address:  731  Parkside  Avenue,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

Peggy  Williams,  '38,  and  Lieutenant  Alan 
A.  Peterson,  U.S.A.  (Norwich,  '39),  April  25, 
1942  at  Highgate,  Vermont.  Lieutenant  Peter- 
son is  with  the  Signal  Corps.  Address:  12 
Upper  Newton  Street,  St.  Albans,  Vermont. 

Marie  L.  Dunston,  '39,  and  Sergeant  Donald 
LeRoy  Murray,  U.S.A.,  August  15,  1942  at 
Watertown,  Massachusetts.  Margaret  Fish,  '39, 
was  maid  of  honor,  and  Vyrling  Rawson,  '39, 
a  bridesmaid.  Sergeant  Murray  is  in  the 
Finance  Department,  stationed  at  Fort  Du- 
Pont,  Delaware. 

Meredith  Prue,  '39,  and  Dr.  Erving  Douglas 
Hardy,  Lieutenant,  Naval  Medical  Corps, 
August  5,  1942  at  Hopedale,  Massachusetts. 
Mary  Curtin,  '39,  was  maid  of  honor,  and 
Harriet  Tifft  Piper,  '39,  a  bridesmaid.  Ad- 
dress: 131  Church  Street,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island. 

Carolyn  F.  Shutter,  '39,  and  Mr.  William 
Arthur  Stinson  (Brown,  '41),  August  29,  1942 
at  West  Haven,  Connecticut.  Janice  Shutter 
Grant,  '36,  was  her  sister's  only  attendant. 
Address:  Plaza  Hotel.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Belle  F.  Swainson,  '39,  and  Mr.  Richard  E. 
Howe  (U.  of  Virginia),  August  16,  1942  at 
Newton,  Massachusetts. 

M.  Elizabeth  Morrison,  '39,'  and  Master  Ser- 
geant Richard   Augustus  Graves,  Jr.,  U.S.A., 


November  6,  1942  at  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

M.  Patricia  English,  '38-'39,  and  Lieutenant 
Thomas  G.  Chittenden,  U.S.A.  (Yale,  Ex-'44), 
September  28,  1942  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
Aline  Warfel,  '38-'3g,  was  maid  of  honor. 

Frances  G.  Smith,  '38-'3g,  and  Mr.  Errol  M. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  at  Spartanburg,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Norris  Beakes,  '40,  and  Ensign  Robert  Jo- 
seph Swaner,  U.S.N.  (New  York  University, 
'40),  September  14,  1942  at  White  Plains,  New 
York.  Address:  3110  South  Hayes  Street, 
Arlington,  Virginia. 

Mary  J.  Bradshaw,  '40,  and  Private  Harry 
William  McDonald,  U.S.A.,  August  15,  1942 
at  Manhasset,  New  York.  Ruth  Bowman  and 
Beatrice  Crosby  Ferguson,  '40,  were  among  the 
bridesmaids.  Private  McDonald  was  employed 
by  the  American  Airlines  before  his  induction 
into  the  Army. 

Nancy  Brown,  '40,  and  Mr.  James  Wallace 
Wright  (Albion  College,  Michigan,  '39;  Yale 
Divinity  School,  '42),  August  22,  1942  at  Wood- 
bridge,  Connecticut.  Address:  Ontonagon, 
Michigan. 

Elizabeth  H.  Carlisle,  '40,  and  Private  (first 
class)  Morland  A.  Muller,  U.S.A.,  July  25,  1942 
at  Port  Chester,  New  York.  Ruth  Fulton,  '40, 
was  the  bride's  only  attendant. 

Beatrice  Crosby,  '40,  and  Mr.  Richard  Sum- 
mers Ferguson  (U.  of  Pennsylvania,  '35)  Aug- 
ust 29,  1942  at  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 
Among  the  bridesmaids  was  Mary  Bradshaw 
McDonald,  '40.  Mr.  Ferguson  will  receive  his 
commission  as  lieutenant  (j.g-),  U.S.N.R..  in 
the  near  future.  Address:  25  North  Harrison 
Street,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Miriam  G.  Cross,  '40,  and  Mr.  Allan  Mirick 
Rowell,  U.S.N.R.  (Northeastern),  September 
5,  1942  at  Holden,  Massachusetts.  Arline 
Austin  Nolan,  '40,  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Janice  C.  Donavan,  '40,  and  Ensign  Frank 
Getchell  Neal,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.  (Harvard  Busi- 
ness School,  January,  '43),  September  12,  1942 
at  Newtonville,  Massachusetts.  The  bride's 
sister,  Mary  Elizabeth  (Polly)  Donavan,  '40- 
'41,  was  maid  of  honor.  Address:  Holden- 
Green,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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Priscilla  A.  Sleeper,  '40,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Drew  Sterling  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti-. 
tute,  '41),  September  12,  1942  at  Waban, 
Massachusetts.  Marian  Sleeper  Hall,  '37,  was 
her  sister's  matron  of  honor,  and  Mr.  Harold 
Schwab,  formerly  of  the  Lasell  music  depart- 
ment, played  the  wedding  march.  Address: 
Apt.  D-16,  Brentshire  Village,  Brentwood, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Patricia  C.  Taylor,  '40,  and  Second  Lieuten- 
ant Arthur  Taylor  Henderson,  U.S.A.  (Dart- 
mouth, '42),  September  5,  1942  at  Newton 
Centre,  Massachusetts.  Margaret  McNaught 
Tracy,  '39,  was  matron  of  honor.  Celia  T. 
Henderson,  '3g-'4o,  sister  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  Priscilla  Chappie,  '40,  were  bridesmaids. 
Lieutenant  Henderson  is  with  the  Army  Air 
Corps  Engineers.  Address:  1209  Michigan 
Avenue,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico. 

Helen  Cocoris,  '38-' 40,  and  Mr.  John  Shea, 
July  18,  1942  at  Milton,  Massachusetts.  Fran- 
ces Hodge,  '40,  was  maid  of  honor. 

Jeanne  E.  Inshaw,  '38-' 40,  and  Aviation 
Cadet  Walter  Stille  Gee,  Jr.,  U.S.A.  (Lafay- 
ette), September  5,  1942  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama. Address:  407  Carson  Street,  Camden, 
Arkansas. 

Phyllis  M.  Jugo,  '38-'40,  and  Ensign  Howard 
Convers  Humphrey,  U.S.N.R.  (Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School,  Yale,  '42),  November  7,  1942  at 
New  Britain,  Connecticut.  The  bride's  sister, 
Henrietta  Jngo,  '40,  was  maid  of  honor.  Ad- 
dress: 2301  41st  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Marguerite  Agar,  '39-' 40,  and  Mr.  Bradford 
Mason  Baker  (Northeastern,  '43),  June  20, 
1942  at  Melrose,  Massachusetts.  Address:  505 
Pleasant  Street,  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 

Jayne  Ann  Evans,  '39-' 40,  and  Mr.  John 
Filip  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Betty  Birkland, 
'40,  was  an  attendant. 

Dorothy  H.  O'Neil,  '3g-'40,  and  Private 
Oscar  J.  Brown,  3rd,  U.S.A.  (Syracuse,  '40), 
July  18,  1942  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Private 
Brown  is  with  the  Army  Air  Corps,  serving 
overseas.    Dorothy  is  living  at  home. 

Dorothy  Lee  Smith,  '3g-'40,  and  Lieutenant 
Charles  Hoffman  Wilson,  U.S.A.    (Princeton, 


'42),  October  10,  1942  at  Metuchen,  New  Jer- 
sey. They  will  live  in  Fayetteville,  North 
Carolina,  while  he  is  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg. 

Jane  S.  Ansley,  '41,  and  Cadet  John  Gustav 
Sundborg,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A.,  August  22,  1942 
at  Arcadia,  Florida. 

Natalie  J.  Ashton,  '41,  and  Mr.  Jackson 
Edmund  Blake,  August  8,  1942  at  Portland, 
Maine.  Marion  Timpson,  '41,  was  a  brides- 
maid. Mr.  Blake  is  employed  by  the  Maine 
Steel  Company.  Address:  Ricker  Apartments, 
Portland. 

Dorothy  Gillis,  '41,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
Montgomery.  Address:  636  Lavamencin  Ave- 
nue, Lansdale,  Pennsylvania. 

Shirley  A.  House,  '41,  and  Second  Lieuten- 
ant Marvin  Ray  Campbell,  U.S.A  (North 
Carolina  State,  '41),  July  30,  1942  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  Lieutenant  Campbell 
is  with  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  Army, 
serving  overseas.  Shirley  is  at  home  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  where  she  is  secretary  for 
two  doctors. 

Karolyn  A.  Kemp,  '41,  and  Mr.  William 
Stowell  Howe,  Jr.  (Babson  Institute,  '41), 
August  1,  1942  at  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 
Barbara  Turner  Dermon,  '3g-'40,  and  Ruth 
Mattson,  '41,  were  bridesmaids. 

Mildred  F.  Lane,  '41,  and  Dr.  Jake  Shapira, 
Captain,  U.S.A.  (U.  of  Texas,  '35;  U.  of  Texas 
Medical  School,  '39),  September  18,  1942  at 
Leominster,  Massachusetts. 

Frances  McBride,  '41,  and  Second  Lieuten- 
ant Mark  Perkins,  U.S.A,  October  13,  1942  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  Lieutenant  Perkins  is  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  where  they 
will  make  their  home. 

Barbara  N.  McCormick,  '41,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Reid  Jacobs,  September  3,  1942  at  Welles- 
ley  Hills,  Massachusetts.  Mary  Cameron,  '41, 
was  organist  at  the  wedding.  Address:  41  May 
Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Anita  B.  Monge,  '41,"  and  Ensign  Carroll 
Noyes  Colby,  Naval  Air  Corps,  October  12, 
1941  at  Wakefield,  Massachusetts.  The  bride's 
sister,  Nathalie  Monge,  is  a  member  of  the 
senior  class. 

Phyllis  Nicolson,  '41,  and  Lieutenant  How- 
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ard  Keller,  U.S.A.,  October  25,  194a  at  Welles- 
ley,  Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth  Poore,  '41,  and  Mr.  Robert 
O'Bryan  Willey,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A.  (U.  of 
Michigan),  August  22,  1942  at  Bristol,  Ver- 
mont. Ruth  Kilbourn,  '41,  cousin  of  the 
bridegroom,  was  an  attendant.  Address:  Bris- 
tol, Vermont. 

Elizabeth  A.  Reama,  '41,  and  Mr.  F.  Brad- 
bury Esau,  Jr.  (Boston  University,  '36),  Octo- 
ber 1,  1942  at  Rumford,  Rhode  Island.  Ad- 
dress:  159  Redland  Avenue,  Rumford. 

Dorothy  C.  Riley,  '41,  and  Lieutenant  Mar- 
shall Prentice,  U.S.A.,  September  17,  1942  at 
Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey.  Before  entering  the 
service,  Lieutenant  Prentice  was  with  the 
Kingsport  (Tennessee)  Publishing  Company. 
Address:  215  Washington  Avenue,  College 
Park,  Georgia. 

Jane  Miller,  '4o-'4i,  and  Mr.  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, July  17,  1942  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sybil  F.  Feinberg,  '42,  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Arthur  Stone,  Jr.  (U.  of  Michigan;  Harvard 
Business  School),  October  18,  1942  at  Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts.  Barbara  Berkman,  '42, 
and  Elaine  Robins,  '42,  were  bridesmaids. 

Jean  Walters,  '42,  and  Mr.  Robert  Durr 
Fleischer  (Trinity  College,  '39),  August  15, 
1942  at  Verona,  New  Jersey. 

Elizabeth  T.  Davis,  '4.1-4.2,  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence Victor  Drew  (U.  of  Alabama),  August 
21,  1942  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Drew  is  employed  by  the  Ranger  Aircraft  En- 
gines Corporation. 

Jean  A.  Nutt,  '4i-'42,  and  Aviation  Cadet 
William  Hunter  Oswald,  Jr.,  U.S.A.  (Wash- 
ington and  Lee),  October  24,  1942  at  Valdosta, 
Georgia.  In  November  Mr.  Oswald  will  re- 
ceive his  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Army  Air  Corps.  He  was  associated  with 
the  Brewster  Aeronautical  Corporation  before 
enlisting  last  January.  Jean  is  the  niece  of 
Nellie  Nutt  Lied,  'o2-'o3. 

Margaret  B.  Scantlebury,  ' '41-' '42,  and  Staff 
Sergeant  Thomas  James  Blakey,  U.S.A.,  Octo- 
ber 17,  1942  at  Schenectady,  New  York.  Helen 
Phillips,  '4i-*42,  was  maid  of  honor.  Sergeant 
Blakey  is  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia. 


Engaged 

Ceceile  M.  Dudley  to  Lieutenant  Walter 
Raleigh  Amesbury,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.  (Harvard 
and  Harvard  Business  School),  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  R.  Amesbury  (Jane  Ford,  'oi-'o3) 
and  brother  of  Virginia  E.  Amesbury,  '38. 

Barbara  Heath,  '35,  to  Lieutenant  John  W. 
Ramsay,  U.S.A.  (U.  of  Pennsylvania).  A  late 
fall  wedding  is  planned. 

Janice  Remig,  '36,  to  Mr.  Alfred  Chase  Kel- 
ley,  U.S.C.G.,  brother  of  Dorothy  Kelley 
Karker,  '34-'35. 

Elizabeth  Black,  '38,  to  Mr.  Mallery  Miller 
Boynton,  Army  Air  Forces. 

Marie  Phelan,  '38,  to  Mr.  Walter  Burke 
(Harvard;  Harvard  Law).  They  will  be  mar- 
ried November  28,  1942. 

Martha  Welch,  '38,  to  Mr.  Veanor  M.  Sotak, 
U.S.C.G.  (Bloomfield  College  and  Seminary, 
New  Jersey). 

Harriet  J.  demons,  '39,  to  Sergeant  Albert 
Clifton  Pierce,  U.S.A. 

Helen  M.  Forsberg,  '39,  to  Mr.  George  H. 
Powers    (Clark  University). 

Eleanor  Bramhall,  '38-'3g,  to  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Quentin  M.  Maver,  U.S.M.C.  (Bow- 
doin). 

Mary  Jane  Taylor,  '38-'3g,  to  Lieutenant  C. 
Clifton  Eames  (Colgate;  Oklahoma  U.).  Lieu- 
tenant Eames  is  a  flying  instructor  at  Enid, 
Oklahoma. 

Nancy  Whittier,  '38-'3g,  to  Mr.  George  R. 
Livermore,  Jr.  (Princeton,  '39;  Harvard  Med- 
ical School,  '43). 

Elizabeth  D.  English,  '40,  to  Mr.  J.  Holtman 
Anderson,  U.S.N.R.  (Wentworth  Institute, 
'37).  Mr.  Anderson  is  stationed  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Becky  is  a  senior  at  the  College  of  Music, 
Boston  University. 

Eleanor  L.  Gouldi?ig,  '40,  to  Technical  Ser- 
geant James  F.  Greenawalt,  U.S.A.  (Worcester 
Trade  School). 

Madelyne  A.  Rose,  '40,  to  Mr.  William 
Chester  Browne  (Georgetown  U.;  Yale  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Architecture). 

Barbara  A.  Wilkinson,  '40,  to  Ensign  Wil- 
liam Morton  Hunt,  U.S.N.R.  (Brown,  '40; 
Harvard  Business  School,  '42). 
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Barbara  Read;  '3g-'40,  to  Lieutenant  Dana 
F.  Hurlburt,  U.S.A.   (Norwich,  '42). 

Geraldine  Bixby,  '41,  to  Private  Charles 
Weston  Averill,  II,  U.S.A.  (Princeton,  '41). 
A  spring  wedding  is  planned. 

Ann  L.  Buckle,  '41,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Louis 
Fischer   (Lehigh,  '42). 

Marcia  W.  Clark,  '41,  to  Mr.  Robert  El- 
dredge  Kelley. 

Ruth  P.  Mattson,  '41,  to  Mr.  Edmund  R. 
Swanberg  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, February,  '43). 

Grace  R.  Sheffer,  '41,  to  Private  Earle  Frank- 
lin Thomas,  Jr.,  U.S.A. 

Alice  Jean  Townsend,  '41,  to  Mr.  William 
Kerslake,  Jr. 

Amelia  Yankus,  '41,  to  Ensign  Anthony  J. 
White,  U.S.N.R. 

Barbara  Collester,  '42,  to  Mr.  Fletcher 
Hutchins  Moore  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology). 

Maxine  S.  Gaddis,  '42,  to  Lieutenant  George 
Warren  Senge,  Jr.,  Air  Force,  U.S.A.  (U.  of 
Maryland). 

Grayce  M.  Woodward,  '42,  to  Private  Wil- 
liam Tedeschi,  X-ray  technician,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.A. 

Jane  Bennett,  '4i-'42,  to  Mr.  Frank  Wyatt 
Rugg,  Jr.  (Boston  University). 

Marguerite  Caulfield,  '\\-\2,  to  Lieutenant 
John  Sweeny,  U.S.N. 

Glenna  Makant,  '4i-'42,  to  Mr.  Howard  Irv- 
ing Peach,  Signal  Corps,  U.S.A. 

Births 

August  17,  1942— a  son,  Robert  Howe,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Perry   {Elizabeth  Irish, 

'22-'25). 

June  18,  1942— a  son,  Prescott,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elmer  J.  Bloom  (Mariesta  Howland,  '26). 

July  1,  1942— a  daughter,  Maretta  Alden,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie.  H.  Greer  (Churilla 
Silliman,  '26).  Maretta's  aunt  is  Martha 
Silliman,  '27. 

October  25,  1942— a  daughter,  Deborah  Doro- 
thy, to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  T.  Wadsworth 
(Dorothy  Aseltine,  '26). 

September  18,  1942— a  daughter,  Judith  Ann, 


to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al  W.   Richter    (Frances 

Connolly,  '32). 
August  21,   1942— a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Hon- 

ora,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Foley,  Jr. 

(Helen  Fitch,  '32). 
August  1,  1942— a  daughter,  Susan,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.   Brian  Brooks    (Eunice  Andrews,  '30- 

'32).    Susan  is  the  niece  of  Bette  Andrews, 

'3°-'32- 
July  4,  1942— a  son,  Kristian  Breed,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Kristian  Solberg  (Helen  Breed,  '33). 
September  29,    1942— a  son,  Jeffrey  Alan,   to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Morhous   (Jacqueline 

Meyers,  '33). 
September  27,  1942— a  son,  Robert  Wayne,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Koeck  (Anna  Mills, 

'33)- 
May   18,    1942— a   daughter,   Joan  Wesley,   to 

Lieutenant   and    Mrs.   Webster  H.   Wilson 

(Marguerite  Brandt,  '34). 
July  9,  1942— a  son,  Norman  Gordon,  to  Mr. 

and    Mrs.    Raymond    N.    Garon     (Dorothy 

Secord,   '34).    He    is   the   nephew  of  Ruth 

Secord,  undergraduate. 
October  21,  1942— a  son,  Peter  North,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Howard  N.  Atwood,  Jr.    (Maida 

Cardwell,  '35).  Peter  is  the  grandson  of  Mrs. 

Maida  L.  Hicks,  secretary  to  President  Win- 
slow. 
October  25,  1942— a  daughter,  Linda-Jane,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Guerry  (Mary-Jane 

Selby,  '35). 
August  17,  1942— a  daughter,  Nancy  Ann,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  O.  Newton    (Nina 

Williams,  '35). 
October  11,  1942— a  son,  George  Edward,  3rd, 

to  Mr.    and  Mrs.   George  E.   Brixner,   Jr. 

(Mary  Bradley,  '36). 
August  g,   1942— a  son,  Robert  Luke,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Russell  Remig   (Mary  Elton,  '36). 

He  is  the  nephew  of  Janice  Remig,  '36. 
September  21,   1942— a  son,  Harris  Chandler, 

Jr.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  C.  Shelley  (Betty 

Giles,  *34-'36). 
October  21,    1942— a  daughter  to  Lieut,  and 

Mrs.   Frederick  A.   Wiggin    (Marjorie   Gil- 
bert, '37). 
August  28,  1942— a  son,  H.  Lewis,  3rd,  to  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  H.  Lewis  Stone,  Jr.   (Ruth  Tyacke, 

'37)- 
July  2,  1942— a  son,  Gavin  Alexander,  Jr.,  to 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Gavin    A.    Pitt     (Eleanore 

Whiting,  '37). 

October  20,  1942— a  daughter,  Sheryl  Lynn,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ware    (Eleanor  Ayers, 

'36-'37)- 
April  21,   1943— a  son,  William  John,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Jack  D.  La  Rock  (Peggy  Sage,  '36- 

'37)- 
September    21,     1942— a    daughter,    Virginia 

Stuart,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Leach,  Jr. 

(Alice  Lockwood,  '38). 

July  27,  1942— a  son,  William  Armstrong,  Jr., 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Oates  (Mar- 
garet Nichols,  '38).  He  is  the  nephew  of 
Catherine  Nichols  Dickmeyer,  '40). 

July  24,  1942— a  son,  James  Clemens,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Pantaleo,  Jr.    (Elda  Yaple, 

'38)- 

September  10,  1942— a  daughter,  Linda  Mar- 
ion, to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anton  Nelson  (Carolyn 
Barron,  '39). 

October  23,  1942— a  son,  Elliot  Hersey,  Jr.,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  H.  Harrington  (Louisa 
Clark,  '39). 

September  29,  1942— a  son,  Robert,  to  Lieu- 
tenant and  Mrs.  Robert  McGinnis  (Helen 
Coniaris,  '39).  He  is  the  nephew  of  Mary 
Coniaris,  '4i-'42. 

October  6,  1942— a  son,  Martin  Knapp,  to 
Lieutenant  (j.g.)  and  Mrs.  E.  Harold  Pottle, 
Jr.   (Doris  Ohlrogge,  '40). 

August  18,  1942— a  daughter,  Barbara  Anne, 
to  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Middleton 
(Barbara  Hover,  '41). 

July  16,  1942— a  daughter,  Jill,  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  C.  Scho  field  (Jacqueline 
Lander,  '41).  Jill  is  the  niece  of  Sybil 
Lander,  '40. 

July,  194a— a  son,  Robert,  to  Ensign  and 
Mrs.  Carroll  N.  Colby  (Anita  Monge,  '41). 
He  is  the  nephew  of  Nathalie  Monge,  '43. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege's Board  of  Trustees  and  members  of  the 
Lasell  Corporation  as  usual  brought  together 


a  group  of  Lasell  officials  and  representatives 
of  the  Alumnae.  The  reports  of  our  president, 
Dr.  Guy  M.  Winslow,  and  of  the  treasurer, 
Mr.  Walter  R.  Amesbury,  were  heartening 
considering  the  somewhat  reduced  registration 
due  to  war  conditions.  The  outlook  for  the 
current,  year,  because  of  the  wise  planning  of 
our  officers,  seems  hopeful. 

We  were  grieved  to  learn  at  this  time  of  the 
very  sudden  passing  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Killam, 
husband  of  our  beloved  trustee,  Cornelia 
Hemingway  Killam,  'aa.  The  official  board 
unites  with  the  college  in  expressing  deepest 
sympathy  to  Cornelia  and  her  family. 

In  the  recent  passing  of  Frances  B.  Dilling- 
ham, '82-'87,  Lasell  has  lost  a  beloved  and 
distinguished  alumna  and  former  member  of 
its  faculty.  In  addition  to  her  services  as  in- 
structor in  literature  and  drama,  she  frequent- 
ly found  opportunity  to  contribute  articles  to 
Century,  Scribnefs,  McClure's,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  St.  Nicholas,  and  other  well 
known  magazines.  Some  of  her  books  are: 
A  Proud  Little  Baxter,  A  Christmas  Tree 
Scholar,  and  Little  Sister. 

Upon  leaving  Lasell  she  became  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Miss  Porter's  School,  Farm- 
ington,  Connecticut.  After  twenty-seven  years 
of  service  there,  she  recently  retired,  and  set- 
tled in  a  permanent  home  in  Newton.  Lasell 
extends  sympathy  to  her  bereaved  family. 

This  friendly  letter  ,  from  Josephine  H. 
West,  'gi-'93,  may  suggest  to  other  Lasell  girls 
to  write  "home"  to  their  alma  mater.  We 
deeply  appreciate  this  evidence  of  loyalty  on 
her  part.  She  writes  from  WinterPort>  Maine: 

"I  was  a  Lasell  undergraduate  back  in  1891- 
93,  a  long  time  ago,  yet  it  seems  like  yesterday. 
I  enjoy  the  memories  of  my  Lasell  days,  the 
happiest  of  my  life,  and  have  often  thought 
I  would  send  a  line  to  the  Leaves.  Then  I 
have  wondered  if  there  were  any  girls  who 
would  care  to  hear  from  me,  so  what  I  have 
written  has  never  before  gone  beyond  my  desk. 

"At  present  I  am  away  from  my  Province- 
town  home,  spending  the  month  of  October 
in  Maine.  I  was  deeply  grieved  to  learn,  a 
few  days  ago,  of  the  sudden  death  of  Jeannette 
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MacMurray  Miller, '19,  of  my  own  home  town. 
She  was  a  lovely  wife  and  mother,  and  was 
well  known  in  public  affairs.  Her  passing 
causes  widespread  sorrow. 

"Maine  is  beautiful  at  this  time  of  year,  and 
I  know  that  Auburndale  is  also  lovely.  I  can 
almost  hear  the  rustle  of  the  fallen  leaves  along 
the  streets  where  we  used  to  go  for  daily  walks. 

"Owing  to  so  much  sorrow  in  my  own  fam- 
ily, I  have  not  kept  in  touch  with  Lasell  except 
through  the  Leaves.  How  I  scan  the  pages  for 
familiar  names!  I  do  enjoy  the  Personals  a 
great  deal. 

"Miss  Emily  Genn  lives  not  many  miles 
from  this  Maine  village.  I  had  a  most  delight- 
ful visit  with  her  not  long  ago.  Florence 
Wyrnan,  'gi-'gs,  called  recently  and  invited 
me  to  visit  her  for  a  few  days  before  my  return 
to  Provincetown.  Being  anxious  to  reach 
home  in  time  to  cast  my  ballot  on  November 
3rd,  I  fear  I  must  forego  that  pleasure.  Flor- 
ence lost  her  mother  last  summer.  Kind  re- 
gards from  Josephine  H.  West,  'qi-'q%." 

In  September  the  Alumnae  Secretary  re- 
ceived the  following  gracious  letter  from  Bessie 
Roper  Conant,  'g2-'95,  of  4  Arlington  Road, 
Woburn,  Massachusetts.   She  writes: 

"Thank  you  for  notifying  me  that  my  copy 
of  the  Lasell  Leaves  has  been  returned  to  you. 
I  enclose  my  new  address. 

"This  brings  me  opportunity  to  express  my 
thanks  for  the  Leaves  which  I  read  from  cover 
to  cover,  even  though  there  are  few  items 
about  'old  girls'  of  my  time. 

"It  is  only  fair  that  I  add  a  bit  of  my  own 
history.  My  husband,  Mr.  Hamilton  S. 
Conant,  died  in  1921.  My  two  daughters  are 
married  and  have  their  own  homes.  I  keep 
busy  in  my  apartment,  surrounded  by  my 
books,  pictures  and  knitting,  and  in  the  winter 
enjoy  the  bird  friends  who  come  to  my  feeding 
station. 

"Ethel  and  Grace  Loud,  '96  and  '95,  of 
Everett,  used  to  drive  to  my  door  for  frequent 
calls  before  the  gas  shortage.  One  of  my  Lasell 
friends  and  roommates,  Alice  Clarke  Dodge, 
'96,  of  Ashland,  Massachusetts,  was  a  regular 
correspondent  until  her  death,  from  arthritis, 


in  May  1940.  She  was  a  brave  soul,  and  a  lover 
of  all  things  to  do  with  Lasell.  I  feel  it  a 
blessing  to  have  known  her. 

"Lasell  gave  me  lasting  friendships  and  a 
diversity  of  interests  for  which  I  am  continu- 
ally thankful.  Mademoiselle  Le  Royer  may 
remember  me,  as  she  knew  my  grandfather 
Roper.   Please  give  her  my  regards." 

Among  the  joyous  surprises  during  the  open- 
ing days  of  college  this  year  was  the  welcom- 
ing home  of  Edith  Burke  Wells,  'o2-'o3,  her 
daughter,  Betty  Wells  Furneaux,  '29,  Betty's 
daughter,  June  ('29's  Class  Baby)  and  son, 
Tommy.  Betty  is  now  captain '  of  the  Red 
Cross  Corps  at  Melbourne,  Florida,  her  winter 
home. 

Thank  you,  Mabel  French  Ball,  'oi-'oi,  for 
the  correct  address  of  Edith  Hawley  Dunn, 
'oi-'oi,  now  at  1616  Peoples  Avenue,  Troy, 
New  York.  During  the  winter  Edith  will  be 
at  Lake  Worth,  Florida. 

Amy  Vickery  Bright,  'o2-'o4,  has  moved  to 
1988  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Brighton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  she  is  living  with  her  son-in- 
law  and  daughter,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sharpe. 

Marion  Harris  Isaacs, '  1  i-'ig,  called  at  Lasell 
while  in  the  East  to  visit  her  son  who  is  study- 
ing at  the  Wharton  Business  School  in  Phila- 
delphia. Marion's  home  address  is  6920  Persh- 
ing Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

We  are  missing  the  helpful  services  of  Dor- 
othy Barnard,  '24,  and  Elizabeth  Robinson 
Breed,  'o6-'o7.  Dorothy's  new  address  is  261 
Marlboro  Street,  Boston,  where  she  is  dietitian 
and  house  director  of  Warren  Hall,  attractive 
dormitory  of  the  Chandler  Secretarial  School. 
Elizabeth  Breed  is  hostess  in  the  gift  shop  of 
the  Whale  Inn,  Goshen,  Massachusetts,  a 
favorite  rendezvous  of  the  Smith  College  girls. 
Mrs.  Breed's  son,  Allen,  was  aboard  the 
United  States  cruiser,  Qirincy,  at  the  time  of 
its  sinking  in  August.  She  has  received  word 
from  him  since  that  time,  assuring  her  of  his 
safety. 

Margherita  Dike  Hallberg,  '10,  wrote  to  Dr. 
Winslow  in  October: 

"Our  son,  Kenneth,  has  enlisted  in  Navy 
Radar,  and  is  at  present  at  Great  Lakes,  but 
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will  be  sent  elsewhere  soon  for  nine  months 
of  intensive  training  in  electronics  and  high 
frequency.  He  has  been  interested  in  radio 
since  he  was  a  youngster,  so  we  believe  this 
is  the  right  service  for  him." 

Over  thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  three 
Humbird  sisters,  Katharine,  'io-'i3,  Florence, 
'n-'i3,  and  Jean,  'io-'n,  were  members  of 
our  Lasell  family.  Jean  Humbird  Dickason, 
of  Beverly  Hills,  California,  took  time  to  visit 
Lasell  on  her  recent  trip  East  to  see  her  son 
at  Harvard  University.  We  were  happy  to 
welcome  her  back  to  her  alma  mater. 

Change  of  address  for  Doris  Gorke  Dunning, 
'18:  228  Roosevelt  Avenue,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

On  October  16th  twenty-five  young  women 
from  New  England  left  North  Station,  Boston, 
for  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  they  will 
receive  basic  training  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
WAACS.  Among  these  was  Katherine  Tufts, 
'16-' 19,  of  20  Pine  Street,  Mechanic  Falls, 
Maine. 

Late  in  the  summer  we  were  privileged  to 
receive  a  call  from  Ruth  Rawlings  Mott,  '21, 
and  her  distinguished  husband,  Mr.  C.  Stewart 
Mott,  of  Flint,  Michigan.  They  are  hoping  to 
return  to  their  beautiful  home  in  Bermuda  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  Ruth  brought  with  her 
charming  photographs  of  their  three  children. 

Helen  Linnehan  Loud,  '21,  is  working  in 
the  machine  shop  of  the  Bendix  Aviation 
Company's  Norwood  Division,  learning  how 
to  run  a  milling  machine.  Before  entering 
war  production  work,  Helen  taught  at  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  for  six 
weeks.  Her  classes  included  lip  reading,  cor- 
rect speech,  and  adjusting  children  to  hearing 
aids. 

From  her  new  address  at  20  South  Maple 
Avenue,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  Dorothy 
Redman  Finch,  '24,  writes:  "Geraldine  Wilder 
Bogart,  '24,  of  San  Mateo,  California,  is  visit- 
ing her  family  in  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  and 
expects  to  stop  to  see  us  before  returning  to 
California.  Have  not  seen  her  for  several 
years." 

Evadene  Love  Cook,  '25,  called  recently  at 


Lasell  after  a  long  absence.  Late  in  the  sum- 
mer she  and  her  husband,  Captain  Jennison 
Cook,  U.S.A.,  moved  to  New  England  from 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Captain  Cook  is  with  the 
Army  Engineering  Corps,  8  th  Port  of  Embark- 
ation, Boston.  They  are  living  at  47-A  Eliot 
Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts. 

Mariesta  Howland  Bloom,  '26,  writes  to  the 
Personals  Editor  from  her  new  home,  "The 
Knolls,"  307  Crestwood  Drive,  Peoria,  Illinois: 

"I  am  always  happy  to  receive  the  Leaves 
and  to  see  that  the  Personals  are  always  there. 

"Our  baby  son,  Prescott,  was  born  June 
18th.  His  big  sister,  Maris  Jacqueline,  is  two 
and  one-half  years  old,  but  seems  to  be  of  so 
womanly  a  nature  that  her  welcome  to  her 
little  brother  was  positively  maternal.  The 
day  we  brought  him  home  from  the  hospital 
she  observed,  'Mummy,  he's  pretty  looking.' 

"A  new  house  and  a  new  baby,  all  in  the 
same  year,  have  kept  me  busy,  so  there  has 
been  little  time  left  for  writing,  lectures,  or 
war  work. 

"You  would  like  our  new  home.  I  have 
made  it  as  authentically  New  England  as  pos- 
sible. Had  to  fight  with  these  midwestern 
glaziers  to  get  real  bull's-eye  panes  for  the 
front  door!  But  we  are  settled  at  last,  and  it's 
Early  American  to  every  rafter! 

"We  had  a  miniature  Lasell  reunion  here 
recently.  I  learned  that  Margaret  Anderson 
Gage,  '26,  was  coming  from  Eugene,  Oregon, 
early  in  September  to  spend  several  weeks 
with  her  family  in  Kankakee,  ninety  miles 
from  here,  so  I  wrote  to  her  and  invited  her 
to  visit  us  in  our  new  home.  The  night  she 
arrived  I  gave  a  dinner  party,  at  which  Mad- 
eleine Roth  White,  '26,  and  her  husband,  Mr. 
Herbert  B.  White,  were  guests. 

"  'Andy'  was  as  tireless  as  ever,  and  as  youth- 
ful, pretty,  and  gay.  She  had  us  all  wondering 
how  she  manages  to  do  all  she  does:  be  a  good 
'faculty  wife'  for  her  professor  husband;  run 
a  delightful  home  and  take  care  of  two  ador- 
able adopted  children  with  the  help  of  only 
a  college-boy  'handyman';  and  do  war  work 
too.  Her  husband,  Dan,  has  an  important  new 
governmental  position  as  Director  of  Wartime 
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Rentals  for  the  West  Coast  Area,  for  which 
he  has  received  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
University  of  Oregon. 

"  'Rothie's'  talk  was  of  her  farm.  She,  Herb, 
and  their  two  handsome  sons,  Curtis,  '10,  and 
Billy,  6,  are  thrilled  over  their  horses,  pigs, 
cows,  and  kittens!  'Rothie'  has  'dreamed  up' 
a  charming  and  original  little  weekend  house 
on  the  estate,  which  is  eight  miles  outside  of 
Peoria.  It  has  iron  hitching  posts  from  North 
Carolina,  a  Franklin  stove  from  New  England, 
chairs  from  Mexico,  an  outdoor  fireplace,  and 
also  a  porch-living  room,  pebble  walk,  and  a 
garden.  A  cow  grazes  placidly  outside  the  iron 
fence. 

"The  only  other  '26  news  I  have  is  of  Dottie 
Schumaker,  who  is  a  chemical  research  libra- 
rian in  New  York." 

When  last  heard  from  in  September,  Eliza- 
beth Smith  Boyce,  '26,  was  at  74  Eucalyptus 
Lane,  Santa  Barbara  California.  She  wrote  at 
that  time: 

"No  news  really— just  a  constantly  changing 
address  as  my  small  son  and  I  are  traveling 
with  my  husband  [Mr.  William  L.  Boyce] 
who  is  an  officer  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  in 
this  West  Coast  area.  Greetings  to  all  the 
girls,  Betty." 

Churilla  Silliman  Greer,  '26,  is  living  at  39 
Cambridge  Road,  Westmont,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Harold  Schwab,  of  the  Lasell  depart- 
ment of  music,  '24-'42,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion to  enlist  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  After  six  weeks  of  training  at  the  Ma- 
rine Training  Station,  Parris  Island,  South 
Carolina,  he  hopes  to  return  to  New  England 
for  recruiting  duty. 

While  on  a  recent  buying  trip  to  New  York 
for  Jay's  Department  Store,  Rosalie  Brightman 
Rosen,  '27,  took  time  to  write  the  following 
report  for  the  Personals: 

"This  report  of  our  class  reunion  comes  at 
a  rather  late  date,  but  I  am  sure  my  explana- 
tion will  furnish  an  excuse. 

"The  Somerset  Hotel,  where  we  had  been 
living  for  the  past  four  years,  was  taken  over 
by  the  United  States  Navy,  and  we  made  a 
temporary    move    to    another   hotel.    Shortly 


after  that,  Father  sold  his  home  in  Canton, 
where  he  had  lived  for  over  forty  years.  You 
can  imagine  how  much  had  been  accumulated 
during  that  time.  Moving  from  there,  finding 
a  new  home,  moving  from  the  hotel,  sending 
a  brother  off  to  the  Air  Force,  added  to  my 
business  duties  at  Jay's,  has  been  a  somewhat 
staggering  series  of  events.  We  are  settled  in 
an  attractive  home  in  Brookline,  and  running 
this,  combined  with  my  own  and  defense  work, 
speed  the  days  all  too  swiftly. 

"Eleven  members  of  '27  returned  for  our 
reunion:  Catherine  Holby  Howze,  Eugenie 
McEdwards  Bunting,  Minnie  Remick  Dandi- 
son,  Martha  Silliman,  Esther  Josselyn,  Janette 
Smock  Allen,  Edith  Thorpe  Van  Dine,  Helen 
White  Parker,  Ruth  Dunning,  Carolyn  Dun- 
can Long,  and  Rosalie  Brightman  Rosen. 
This  was  a  small  group,  but  we  received  many 
cards  from  the  other  girls,  all  expressing  re- 
grets and  giving  us  interesting  bits  of  news. 
Thank  you,  girls,  for  your  replies.  This  year 
there  were  so  many  good  reasons  for  not  com- 
ing. Let  us  hope  that  these  problems  will  have 
vanished  before  our  next  reunion. 

"Our  luncheon  was  held  at  the  Woodland 
Golf  Club,  and  what  fun  we  had  catching  up 
on  news,  looking  at  pictures,  reading  the  mes- 
sages from  those  who  were  absent,  and  rem- 
iniscing. I  wish  you  might  all  see  Genie  Mc- 
Edwards' pictures  of  her  three  boys,  and  the 
other  photographs  which  we  so  eagerly  ex- 
changed. 

"We  were  sorry  not  to  have  our  Letty 
Krause  Eyer  with  us.  She  had  planned  to 
attend,  but  at  the  last  moment  her  little  son 
had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital.  We  hope  he 
has  completely  recovered. 

"After  luncheon  we  attended  the  Alumnae 
Meeting  at  the  new  auditorium,  Winslow  Hall. 
One  of  the  brightest  spots  of  the  afternoon  was 
Miss  Potter's  message,  witty,  sincere,  and  dear 
as  always.  The  messages  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Win- 
slow  were  filled  with  their  usual  charm.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  '27  wore  bibs  of  the  class 
colors  and  sang  a  song,  written  especially  for 
this  occasion,  to  the  tune  of  Comin'  Through 
the  Rye: 
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We're  the  Class  of  '27 

At  Lasell  today; 
We're  so  happy  to  be  with  you 

We  just  want  to  say: 
If  you  think  us  worn  and  weary, 

You're  mistake?!,  you  know 
We  feel  as  young  and  gay  and  peppy 

As  fifteen  years  ago. 

So  we  "babes"  of  '27, 

As  you  can  plainly  see, 
Have  gathered  here  to  tell  each  other 

What  we've  tried  to  be. 
We  hope  we  all  can  be  together 

Five  years  from  now  at  Lasell 
To  say  "Hello"  to  all  you  dear  ones, 

And  now  we  say,  "Farewell." 

"We  spent  some  time  discovering  new  de- 
lights and  additions,  the  most  amazing  of 
which  to  most  is  still  the  Barn,  a  'divine'  spot 
in  which  to  chat,  sip  a  'coke,'  and  smoke. 
The  last  mentioned  never  ceases  to  surprise 
those  of  a  previous  vintage,  when  match  fold- 
ers bearing  the  name  and  seal  of  Lasell  were 
unthinkable! 

"Alumnae  Dinner  in  Bragdon  dining  room 
was  a  gala  affair,  with  the  class  and  pep  songs 
more  inspiring  than  ever.  We  had  a  good  re- 
union, and  hope  to  double  its  size  five  years 
from  now. 

Rosalie  Brightman  Rosen,  '27, 

Life  Secretary" 

Rosalie's  new  address  in  Brookline  is  8  Still 
Stn  jt. 

Kay  Braithwaite,  '29,  left  Auburndale  early 
in  October  to  join  the  WAVES.  At  present 
she  is  studying  at  the  Storekeeper's  School  in 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  where  her  roommate 
is  Janice  Rogers,  '39.  Her  address  is  simply 
A.S.,  U.S.N.R.,  U.S.N.T.S.,  Bloomington,  In- 
diana. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Alumnae 
Office,  Marion  Simpson  Lunt,  '29,  obligingly 
sent  the  following  report  of  her  activities: 

"After  graduation  from  Lasell,  attended 
Bryant  and  Stratton  for  two  years.  At  present 
am  treasurer  of  the  Columbia  Hotel,  Portland, 
Maine.  We  moved  to  Camden,  Maine,  in  1941. 


Mr.  Lunt  is  treasurer  and  assistant  manager 
of  the  Camden  Shipbuilding  and  Marine  Rail- 
ways Company.  We  have  two  daughters,  Bar- 
bara Ann,  born  in  September  1937,  and  Ruth 
Ellen,  born  a  year  ago  last  April." 

From  304  Center  Street,  Whitewater,  Wis- 
consin, Margaret  A.  Wethern,  '29,  writes  that 
she  is  attending  Whitewater  State  Teachers 
College. 

On  her  return  to  New  England  late  in  Octo- 
ber, Karin  Eliasson  Monroe,  '31,  was  tendered 
a  tea  at  Bragdon  by  the  Lasell  faculty  and 
administration.  She  will  return  to  her  teach- 
ing position  here  sometime  in  November. 

Before  leaving  California  for  the  East,  Karin 
called  on  Ruth  Rohe  Smith,  '31,  and  her  fam- 
ily in  Glendale.  Ruth's  husband,  Mr.  John  A. 
Smith,  was  transferred  to  the  Los  Angeles  of- 
fice of  the  American  Airlines  last  April.  Prior 
to  their  moving  they  lived  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  where  Ruth  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Buffalo  Lasell  Club. 

Karin  stopped  at  Chicago  to  see  Betty  Con- 
dit  Kessel,  '31,  and  brought  back  charming 
snapshots  of  Betty  and  her  eighteen-months- 
old  daughter,  Barbara,  a  future  "L.W.D." 

Recently  we  received  a  new  address  for 
Catharyn  Hare  Melvin,  '31,  who  has  moved 
from  Richfield  Springs,  New  York,  to  204 
Ferguson  Park,  North  Syracuse. 

Lasell  extends  sympathy  to  Barbara  Gould 
Locke,  '32,  whose  husband,  Mr.  Denton  M. 
Locke,  died  early  in  October  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. Mr.  Locke  had  been  associated  with  his 
father  and  uncle  in  the  lumber  business,  and 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  amateur  motion 
picture  photography  in  Wakefield,  Massachu- 
setts, at  one  time  making  a  3500-mile  lecture 
tour  as  a  projectionist.  Their  daughter,  Mar- 
cia  Florence,  is  just  eighteen  months  old. 

With  her  dollar  for  a  subscription  to  the 
Leaves  and  News,  Leslie  Barker,  '32,  sent  this 
interesting  account  of  her  activities:  She  writes 
from  her  new  address,  147  Shore  Road,  Old 
Greenwich,  Connecticut: 

"In  May  a  friend,  her  mother,  and  I  moved 
into  a  cottage  in  Stamford  for  the  summer. 
I  left  my  job  as  Executive  Secretary  and  Office 
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Manager  of  the  Metallurgical  Division  at  Mal- 
lory  to  take  a  general  machine  course  at  the 
Stamford  Trade  School.  This  was  an  all  night 
affair  (11  p.m  to  7  a.m.)  for  five  weeks.  They 
told  me  I  was  a  'born  mechanic'  so  I  am  trying 
it  out  as  an  all-round  machinist  at  the  Elec- 
trolux  Corporation  in  Old  Greenwich.  The 
work  is,  of  course,  war  work— dirty  and  hard- 
on  drill  presses,  lathes,  and  milling  machines. 
I  hope  that  the  practical  production  experi- 
ence gained  here,  plus  all  I  gained  at  Mallory, 
will  eventually  lead  to  something  interesting. 

"To  compensate  for  all  the  dirty  work,  we 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  rent  a  darling 
home  for  the  winter.  If  all  goes  well,  we  shall 
return  to  the  cottage  in  Stamford  next  May, 
although  things  happen  so  quickly  these  days 
that  it  is  hard  to  look  that  far  ahead." 

We  were  grieved  to  learn  recently  of  the 
death  of  the  infant  son  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Austin  Wildman,  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Wildman  was  formerly  Annamelia  B.  Paxton, 
Lasell,  '32. 

Grace  Dunne  Walker's,  '33,  new  address  is 
6311— 7th  Avenue  North,  St.  Petersburg,  Flor- 
ida. Grace  reports  that  she  likes  Florida  in 
spite  of  the  heat.  She  has  one  son,  Stuart  Craig 
Walker,  born  in  September,  1941. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dolly  Guest  Harney,  '33, 
for  news  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kristian  Solberg  ("Jimmie"  Breed,  '33).  The 
baby's  name  is  Kristian,  but  he  is  called  "Jim- 
mie" after  his  mother. 

Amorette  Larchar,  '33,  is  training  at  the 
Storekeeper's  School  of  the  WAVES  at  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Marguerite  Brandt  Wilson,  '34,  has  moved 
from  near-by  Wellesley  Hills  to  2453  North 
Lexington  Street,  Arlington,  Virginia.  Her 
husband,  Lieutenant  Webster  H.  Wilson, 
U.S.N.R.,  is  doing  administrative  work  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Lucina  Cummings  Carr,  '34,  and  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  Wendell  I.  Carr,  are  living  on  Pine 
Tree  Terrace,  South  Burlington,  Vermont. 
Mr.  Carr  was  recently  appointed  a  State  Milk 
Inspector. 

Billie  Baxter  Perkins,  '36,  writes   that  her 


husband,  Ray,  is  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
science,  and  master  of  the  boys'  dormitory  at 
Sanborn  Seminary,  Kingston,  New  Hampshire. 
Billie  is  glad  to  be  back  in  New  England,  and 
hopes  that  any  Lasell  friends  who  come  up 
their  way  will  stop  to  see  them  at  Wiggin  Hall. 

Class  President,  Dorothy  Ell,  '36,  is  an  officer 
candidate  in  the  WAVES,  training  at  Smith 
College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  Also 
with  the  WAVES  from  the  Class  of  '36  is  Mary 
Hoit,  who  is  attending  the  Yeoman's  School  at 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, Stillwater,   Oklahoma. 

During  their  summer  vacation,  Pris  Win- 
slow,  '35,  and  Esther  Sosman,  '36,  stopped  to 
see  Peg  Pearl  Ide,  '36,  at  Danville,  Vermont, 
and  met  Peg's  fine  husband,  Dick,  and  their 
two  adorable  sons,  Tim  and  Bill.  Peg  and 
Dick  have  a  lovely  home  in  Danville,  with  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  White  Mountains. 

Helen  Saul  Foxwell,  '36,  has  moved  from 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  to  63  Mercer  Ave- 
nue, Hartsdale,  New  York,  where  she  is  living 
with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Saul. 
Her  husband,  Don,  has  entered  the  United 
States  Army. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Hartley  (Ethel 
Stroud,  '36),  formerly  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
are  living  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  at  5622  South 
Maryland  Avenue.  They  have  two  sons,  Rob- 
ert, Jr.,  and  Ronald.  Ethel's  three  brothers 
are  in  the  air  service. 

From  Jerre  Andrews,  '36,  we  learn  that  her 
classmate,  Deb  York,  has  moved  from  New 
York  City  to  35-63  80th  Street,  Jackson 
Heights,  Long  Island.  Jerre  hears  occasionally 
from  Luke  Elton  Remig,  '36,  who  is  kept  busy 
taking  care  of  her  two  young  sons,  Bill  and 
Robert. 

Virginia  Stewart  Cubley,  '35-'37,  is  doing 
office  work  at  Turner's  Field  Airport,  and 
living  at  208  North  Madison  Avenue,  Albany, 
Georgia. 

Last  summer  Edwina  Kelley,  '36-'37,  re- 
ceived her  commission  as  a  naval  ensign,  and 
has  taken  up  her  duties  at  the  National  Naval 
Medical  Center  in  Bethesda,  Maryland.  She 
received  her  training  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brig- 
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ham  Hospital  nursing  school,  of  which  she  is 
a  graduate. 

Lasell  is  glad  to  welcome  Betty  Schmidt, 
daughter  of  Julia  Potter  Schmidt,  '06,  as  a  new 
member  of  the  art  department  at  Lasell.  Betty 
attended  Cornell  College,  Iowa;  Northwestern 
University;  and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
She  taught  at  Cornell  College  for  three  years 
before  coming  to  Lasell.  Our  Dean  Emeritus 
is  especially  happy  to  welcome  this  grandniece 
to  the  Lasell  family. 

Mrs.  Lois  Nelson  Winslow's  husband,  Don- 
ald J.  Winslow,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  M. 
Winslow,  entered  the  United  States  Army  late 
in  August,  and  is  at  present  stationed  at  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  studying  meteorology. 
Before  falling  into  military  line,  Don  com- 
pleted his  postgraduate  work  in  English,  and 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
from  Boston  University. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Livingstone,  Librarian  '38- 
'42,  is  attending  Simmons  School  of  Library 
Science  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Kingsbury,  Faculty  '36-'42,  is 
an  officer  in  the  WAACS. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Jewett,  Faculty  '32-'42,  has 
left  Lasell  to  join  the  teaching  staff  at  Newton 
High  School. 

We  have  repeatedly  been  impressed  by  the 
prompt,  courteous,  and  efficient  service  ren- 
dered by  our  Lasell  secretaries,  largely  due  to 
their  wise  planning.  The  intelligent  planning 
for  days  or  even  hours  off  makes  for  better 
work  later  on.  At  this  moment  we  are  recall- 
ing their  summer  vacation  itineraries: 

Priscilla  Winslow,  '35,  and  Esther  Sosman, 
'36,  traveled  through  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  on  bicycles.  While  in  Vermont 
they  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner 
C.  Stuart  of  Lyndonville,  parents  of  Marjorie 
Stuart  Olds,  '36  and  Carolyn  Stuart,  '38;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  O.  Austin  of  Orleans,  parents 
of  Frances  Austin,  '37;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard E.  Ide  of  Danville  (Peg  Pearl,  '36).  They 
also  called  on  Theia  Powers  Watson,  '08-' 09, 
of  Lyndonville,  president  of  the  Vermont  La- 
sell Club;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  V.  Willey  (Ber- 
tha Hooker),  Sadie  Lothrop  Domina,  '11-' 13, 


and  her  daughter,  Dorothy,  a  future  Lasell 
"dove,"  and  Miss  Inez  Winslow,  all  of  Or- 
leans; and  Christine  Turnbull,  '43,  at  beauti- 
ful Willoughby  Lake. 

Pris  and  Es-so  spent  their  second  week  of 
vacation  in  New  Hampshire,  where  they  rested 
at  Faith  Kent's,  '2Q-'32,  in  Lancaster,  went 
mountain  climbing  with  Miss  Mary  Blatch- 
ford,  Lasell's  registrar,  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Gould,  of  the  faculty,  in  Randolph,  and  did 
some  sightseeing,  on  their  own,  in  Franconia 
Notch.  They  were  most  impressed  throughout 
their  trip  by  the  friendliness  and  courtesy 
shown  to  them  by  everyone  they  met,  and  are 
looking  forward  to  another  summer  vacation 
spent  in  this  beautiful  New  England  country. 

Where  did  Helen  Beede,  '21,  spend  her 
vacation?  In  Vermont,  of  course.  Helen  has 
said  often,  and  in  more  ways  than  one,  "As 
for  me,  I'm  satisfied  with  the  best;  give  me  the 
Green  Mountains.  Vermont  for  me  every 
time!" 

For  several  years  Lillian  Bethel,  '28,  and 
Marjorie  MacClymon,  '32,  have  vacationed  to- 
gether, traveling  under  the  classic  title,  "Mac- 
beth." This  year  they  journeyed  to  Virginia 
(where  they  kept  a  previously  arranged  date 
with  Marjorie  Stuart  Olds,  '36,  at  Natural 
Bridge)  and  the  Great  Smokies  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee.  Mac  and  Lillian  report 
that  Stuie  is  well,  and  busy  running  an  apart- 
ment and  doing  clerical  work  for  a  wholesale 
firm  in  Roanoke. 

Lois  Hein  Cooper,  '38,  wrote  in  September: 
"Due  to  the  fact  that  my  husband,  Mr.  Her- 
bert L.  Cooper,  is  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Corps,  I 
am  living  at  home.  I  may  be  with  him  soon 
in  Dayton,  but  mail  will  always  reach  me  at 
17413  Hilliard  Road,  Lakewood,  Ohio." 

Mr.  Gerald  E.  Stoughton,  husband  of  Har- 
riet Newcomb  Stoughton,  '38,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  branch 
of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  to 
the  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  plant.  Their 
new  address  is  Cedar  House,  3  Cedar  Street, 
Worcester. 

Lee  Shepard,  '38,  is  Personnel  Interviewer 
of  the  Patterson   Field  Welfare  Association, 
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Patterson  Field,  Fairfield,  Ohio.  She  writes 
concerning  her  work  there: 

"The  Welfare  Association  is  maintained  by 
and  for  the  civilian  employees  of  Patterson 
Field.  It  is  concerned  with  maintenance  of 
the  first  aid  station,  giving  of  Twenty  Year 
Service  pins,  gas  and  oil  discounts,  merchants' 
discounts,  entertainment,  loans,  athletics,  and 
hospitalization. 

"The  field  of  welfare  activities  can  be  lim- 
ited only  by  the  desires  of  the  members,  since 
they,  through  the  representatives  they  elect, 
decide  the  policy  and  the  scope  of  activities 
which  the  Welfare  Association  makes  available 
to  the  Field. 

"Our  motto  is,  'Let  deeds,  not  words,  define 
Democracy.' " 

Phelps  Forman  Hinds,  '38-'3g,  is  living  at 
home  in  Alpena,  Michigan,  while  her  hus- 
band, Lieutenant  William  B.  Hinds,  Air 
Corps,  U.S.A,  is  on  overseas  duty. 

Harriet  Tifft  Piper's,  '39,  new  address  since 
her  marriage  in  June  is  T.T.C.,  Company  B, 
Quantico,  Virginia.  Her  husband  is  2nd  Lieu- 
tenant James  W.  Piper,  U.S.M.C. 

Three  members  of  the  Class  of  1939  are  at 
the  WAVES  Storekeeper's  School  at  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Indiana:  Ruth  Gro- 
ver,  Janice  Marr,  '39,  and  Janice  A.  Rogers, 

'39- 

We  are   indebted   to   Mrs.   Earle  William 

Shutter  of  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  a 
fine  press  report  of  the  recent  marriage  of  her 
daughter,  Carolyn,  '39,  to  Mr.  William  Arthur 
Stinson.  We  were  especially  impressed  to  learn 
that  this  bride-elect  did  not  allow  pre-nuptial 
festivities  to  interfere  with  her  loyal  devotion 
to  her  patriotic  social  program  for  national  de- 
fense, nor  to  interrupt  her  art  studies,  to  which 
she  has  been  enthusiastically  devoting  her  time 
since  completing  her  secretarial  work  at  Lasell. 
Carolyn  is  taking  courses  in  water  color  paint- 
ing and  clay  modeling  at  the  Toledo  Art 
Museum,  and  is  also  a  Red  Cross  Nurse's  Aid 
volunteer. 

Barbara  Shanley,  '38-'3g,  is  in  her  senior 
year  at  Northwestern  University,  where  she  is 
majoring  in  journalism.    Her  address  there  is 


1633  Lincoln  Street,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Pussy  Aiken  and  Patty  Kieser,  '40,  are  work- 
ing for  ,the  Phillips  Card  Company  in  Newton. 
Patty  expects  to  return  to  Illinois  in  January 
or  February,  where  she  will  live  with  her  fam- 
ily at  1034  Pine  Street,  Winnetka.  Pussy  spent 
last  summer  as  counselor  at  a  girls'  camp  in 
Vermont.  , 

Nancy  Bailey,  '40,  is  busily  engaged  making 
plans  for  a  November  wedding  to  Mr.  Paul 
Gillingham  Black. 

Jane  Jones  Vogeley,  '40,  writes  that  Betty 
Birkland,  '40,  has  entered  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  as  a  junior,  majoring  in  retailing. 

Janet  Clark  Roberts,  '40,  has  a  position  as 
private  secretary  to  the  vice  president  of  Con- 
solidated Motor  Lines. 

From  1204  East  4th  Avenue,  Olympia, 
Washington,  comes  this  note  from  Marju  Fra- 
ser  Orlin,  '40: 

"We  are  stationed  at  Fort  Lewis  now,  and 
like  it  so  much.  Tom  is  a  lieutenant  with  the 
108th  Engineers." 

Frances  Hodge,  '40,  wrote  to  the  Personals 
Editor  late  in  August  of  the  marriage,  on  July 
18,  1942,  of  Helen  Cocoris,  '38-'4o,  and  Mr. 
John  Shea.  Frances  was  recently  promoted  to 
teller  at  the  Waltham  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association.  Congratulations  on  your 
advancement,  Frances. 

We  have  received  a  change  of  address  from 
Mary  McGrath  Linnenberg,  '40.  She  is  now 
living  at  69  Dudley  Street,  Long  Branch,  New 
Jersey. 

Our  thanks  to  Grace  Alexander  Van  Deu- 
sen,  '12,  for  news  of  her  daughter,  Amoret  Van 
Deusen  Butlin,  '38-'4o.  Amoret  and  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  Jack  H.  Butlin,  are  at  28433  Joy 
Road,  Garden  City,  Michigan.  Jack  is  in  the 
United  States  Air  Corps  Ferry  Command,  and 
will  receive  his  commission  in  November. 

Early  in  September,  Evangeline  Lobdell, 
39"'4°>  lett  ner  home  in  Portland,  Maine,  to 
attend  the  Motor  Transport  School  of  the 
WAACS  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Prior  to  leaving 
for  Fort  Des  Moines,  Evangeline  was  employed 
by  the  Canadian  National  and  Grand  Trunk 
Railways. 
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Our  thanks  to  Janet  J  arising,  '41,  for  her 
splendid  report  of  the  activities  of  members 
of  the  Class  of  1941: 

Gertrude  Fischer  writes  that  she  has  moved 
tc  New  York  City  to  be  nearer  her  work.  She 
plans  to  take  courses  at  near-by  Hunter  Col- 
lege this  winter. 

In  August,  Gertrude  visited  Dot  Brewer  in 
Hartford.  Dot  started  work  in  September  at 
the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  In- 
surance Company. 

Late  in  August,  Mary  Bottomley  visited 
Gertrude  for  a  weekend,  during  which  time 
they  ran  into  several  Lasellites  in  New  York. 
One  of  these,  Suzie  Schaum,  reported  that  she 
was  having  a  very  enjoyable  summer  doing 
settlement  work  in  the  city.  Another,  Ann 
Buckle,  is  a  section  manager  on  Squad  in  Lord 
and  Taylor's.  At  Grand  Central  Station,  Mary 
and  Gertrude  met  Ruth  Kilbourn  and  Betty 
Poore.  Betty  was  married  recently  to  Ruth's 
cousin,  Mr.  Robert  O.  Willey.  As  a  last  bit 
of  news  from  Gertrude  we  learn  that  Mary 
Sawyer  and  Dot  Macomber  are  still  working 
at  M.I.T.  Dot  has  already  had  a  promotion, 
and  is  now  private  secretary  to  Dr.  John  S. 
Hall. 

Kay  Patton  writes  that  she  is  at  present  head 
of  the  house,  a  job  she  has  been  assigned  while 
her  father  is  in  the  hospital.  We  all  wish  him 
a  speedy  recovery.  Kay  tells  us  that  Dot  Heagy 
is  continuing  her  merchandising  work  at 
Hahne's;  that  Janet  Brown  is  with  the  Pru- 
dential Life  Insurance  Company  and  attends 
secretarial  school  at  night;  and  that  Grace 
Sheffer  has  a  new  job  in  the  Bloomfield  Sav- 
ings Bank.  Kay  also  adds  that  Carol  Hutton 
attended  secretarial  school  during  the  summer, 
and  this  fall  is  entering  her  senior  year  at 
Syracuse  University. 

In  July  Ilene  Derick  started  working  at  the 
Vermont  State  Headquarters  for  Selective  Ser- 
vice. Recently  she  left  this  position  to  become 
secretary  to  Lasell's  dean,  Miss  Margaret  Rand, 
replacing  Gerry  Bixby,  '41,  who  will  live  with 
her  parents,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Gerald  A.  Bix- 
by, in  Chicago. 

Recently  Ilene  heard  from  Dee  Garcia,  who 


is  secretary  to  the  principal  of  an  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  in  Rutherford,  New 
Jersey. 

Ginny  DeNyse  is  continuing  her  work  with 
the  law  firm  of  Hawkins,  Delafield,  and  Long- 
fellow. Petie  Visscher  couldn't  resist  the  call 
of  Boston,  for  she  is  now  back  there  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Training  Squad  at  Jordan 
Marsh  Company.  Lucille  Wielandt,  another 
merchandiser,  is  working  for  Altman's  in  New 
York. 

Shirley  Lyons  writes  that  her  youngest  sister, 
Nancy,  has  become  a  loyal  Bragdonite  at  La- 
sell  this  fall.  She  says  she  wishes  she  were  in 
Nancy's  shoes  (don't  we  all?).  Shirley  is  with 
the  Reader's  Digest  in  Pleasantville.  She  will 
be  married  in  November  when  Ken  gets  his 
wings  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  and 
two-weeks  leave.  They  hope  to  go  skiing  in 
the  Laurentian  Mountains  on  their  honey- 
moon. The  very  best  of  luck  to  you,  Shirley 
and  Ken. 

In  spite  of  all  she  has  to  do,  Shirl  managed 
to  give  me  even  more  news:  Peggy  Card  is 
working  with  a  real  estate  firm,  and  Jeanne 
Partisch  is  doing  a  wonderful  job  at  Macy's 
as  section  manager  in  the  College  Shop.  Buff 
Clawson  is  working  for  the  Reader's  Digest. 

Janet  Lowe  is  preparing  to  start  work  as 
typist,  clerk,  and  timekeeper  at  the  Bell  Air- 
craft Corporation  in  Buffalo. 

Thanks  to  Jane  Bishop,  who  so  willingly 
complied  with  my  request  for  news  by  writing 
in  the  middle  of  the  summer  on  the  very  day 
she  left  one  job  to  take  another  with  the 
United  Aircraft  Corporation  in  Hartford.  She 
had  five  weeks  of  training  before  going  on 
the  job  as  an  inspector  of  airplane  motor  parts. 

Pat  Herke  is  working  for  the  government 
on  the  rationing  board  of  Oakland  County, 
Michigan.  She  had  a  week's  training  at  Pon- 
tiac  and  now  is  settled  in  her  own  office. 

Sue  Cairoli  writes  that  she  is  the  proud 
owner  of  her  own  Gift  Shop  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut.  Sue  received  valuable  experience 
in  the  Arcade  Sport  Shop,  Outlet  Clothing 
Store,  and  Howland's  Dry  Goods  Company, 
before  purchasing  her  own  place  at  1718  Cap- 
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itol  Avenue,  near  Brooklawn  Park.  Frankly 
Sue  admits  that  managing  a  shop  would  have 
been  a  veritable  "blackout"  but  for  the  prac- 
tical training  received  at  Lasell. 

Eldora  Anthony  writes  to  Miss  Beede  that 
she  has  left  Rhode  Island  State  College,  and 
is  now  assistant  manager  of  Active  Cleaners 
and  Launderers,  Inc.  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Her  Lasell  textile  course,  under  Miss  Worces- 
ter, and  chemistry  course,  under  Miss  Paddock, 
have  proved  more  than  helpful.  Her  Balti- 
more address  is  5005  York  Road. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hanson  for  news 
of  Barbara  Gorely,  '41,  now  a  senior  at  Welles- 
ley  College.  Among  the  honors  announced  by 
President  Mildred  McAfee  at  the  opening 
chapel  service  was  the  Library  Prize  of  fifty 
dollars,  which  was  awarded  to  Barbara.  This 
is  an  annual  prize  given  to  the  member  of  the 
junior  class  who  has  the  best  private  collection 
of  books  in  some  specialized  field.  About 
twenty  students  submitted  lists  and  essays  de- 
scribing their  collections.  Dr.  George  P.  Win- 
ship,  noted  authority  on  rare  books,  formerly 
of  the  Widener  Library  at  Harvard  and  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library  in  Providence,  was 
one  of  the  judges.  Barbara's  collection  is  built 
around  her  interest  in  England  and  includes 
mainly  early  Tours,  many  of  which  are  illus- 
trated with  engraved  views.  Her  earliest  book 
is  dated  1639.  She  also  has  the  rare  1828 
miniature  edition  of  the  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in 
Search  of  the  Picturesque  with  the  amusing 
plates  by  Rowlandson,  and  an  early  copy  of 
Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey.  Perhaps  the 
book  with  the  greatest  association  interest  is 
Black's  Picturesque  Tourist,  which  has  the 
autograph  signature  of  Fanny  Kemble,  the 
noted  actress,  on  the  title  page,  her  bookplate, 
"Butler  Place,"  and  an  unpublished  poem  in 
her  handwriting  on  one  of  the  pages. 

The  story  of  the  poem  and  the  book  was 
written  by  Barbara  and  published  in  the  Lasell 
Leaves  two  years  ago.  She  began  collecting 
these  books  when  she  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  and  has  picked  up  many  of  them  for  ten 
and  twenty-five  cents.  Her  major  subject  in 
college  is  history,  and  she  says  she  has  drawn 


on  her  collection  many  times  for  source  ma- 
terial. During  October,  books  from  her  collec- 
tion were  displayed  in  a  glass  case  in  the  col- 
lege library,  awakening  much  interest  in  the 
Library  Prize. 

Mae  Hartsfield  writes  that  Ruth  Bay les  is 
working  in  McCreery's  and  that  Peggy  Bald- 
win has  started  her  senior  year  at  Jackson 
College.  Mae  is  with  a  resident  buying  office 
in  New  York  as  assistant  to  the  dress  buyer. 
She  is  out  in  the  market  every  day. 

Ellen  Marron  returned  to  Lasell  in  the  fall 
as  an  assistant  dietitian.  She  and  Ruth  Fulton, 
'40,  are  in  charge  of  the  food  counter  at  the 
Barn,  which  is  open  weekdays  until  5  p.m., 
Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings  until  10 
p.m.,  and  Sundays  from  3  p.m.  until  8  p.m. 

Rhoda  Stafford  was  a  caller  at  Lasell  in 
September.  She  is  studying  at  the  Junior  Col- 
lege of  Physical  Therapy,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. 

New  addresses  for  '41-ers:  Barbara  Hover 
Middleton,  67  Engineer  Drive,  Columbus, 
Georgia;  Emily  Morley,  72  Tolman  Road, 
West  Newton,  where  she  is  living  with  her 
sister,  Betty  Morley,  '38;  and  Elna  Pollard 
Hanson,  43  Marian  Road,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts. Etna's  husband,  August  Warren 
Hanson,  has  been  promoted  to  Staff  Sergeant, 
United  States  Army. 

Miss  Hadcock  reports  that  Anita  Fitzgerald 
has  joined  the  Executive  Training  class  at 
J.  N.  Adams  Company  in  Buffalo. 

Dorothy  E.  French,  '40-'4i,  is  an  assistant 
secretary  in  the  office  of  the  Appointment 
Bureau  at  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Massachusetts. 

Life  Secretaries  Mary  V.  Hurley  and  Anne 
M.  Lynch  are  doing  a  fine  job  as  reporters  for 
the  Class  of  1942.  Below  are  listed  items  which 
they  have  gathered  from  their  classmates: 

Marjorie  Allyn  and  Mildred  Eraser  have 
secretarial  positions,  Marj  with  an  insurance 
company  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Millie 
with  the  firm  of  Joseph  I.  Riperson  &  Son, 
Inc.,  a  steel  company  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Pat  Annis  is  continuing  in  the  art  field,  as 
colorist  in   the  Photo-Reflex  Studio,  Toledo. 
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Mary  Bottomley  is  studying  art  at  the  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Her  address 
there  is  177  Emerson  Place. 

Representing  the  Class  of  '42  at  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design  this  year  are  Janice 
Demaree,  Nancy  Gorton,  and  Joan  Dodge,  '40- 
'41.  Nancy  and  Joan  are  sophomores  working 
toward  a  B.F.A.  degree  in  the  field  of  Interior 
Design. 

From  Miss  Hadcock  we  learn  that  Shirley 
Egglefield  has  given  up  her  position  at  Macy's 
Department  Store  in  New  York  to  become  a 
machinist  at  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  plant, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Barbara  Edwards,  class  president,  is  taking 
a  secretarial  course  at  Katharine  Gibbs,  Bos- 
ton. 

Also  continuing  their  studies  are  Mary  Ann 
Fisher,  Sue  Krehbiel,  and  Trity  Johnson.  Mary 
Ann  is  at  Ohio  State  University,  where  she 
took  a  course  during  the  summer.  Sue  is  an 
undergraduate  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Trity,  at  the  University  of  Vermont. 

Elizabeth  Graham  is  working  for  an  account- 
ing firm  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

In  October  Nina  Hobson  left  New  England 
to  attend  the  WAVES'  Storekeeper's  School, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Life  Secretary  Mary  V.  Hurley  is  in  the  Pub- 
licity Department  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady,  New  York,  doing  jour- 
nalism and  secretarial  work. 

Wini  Northrup  is  making  excellent  use  of 
her  Lasell  training  as  we  see  from  this  article 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston 
Post: 

"How  are  you  on  bezels?  If  you  can  make 
a  neat,  efficient  bezel,  there  is  a  job  waiting 
for  you  in  a  Boylston  Street  shop  that  special- 
izes in  silver  jewelry.  A  competent  woman 
bezel  maker  is  just  as  welcome  as  a  man,  pro- 
viding she  can  solder  silver. 

"The  shop  already  employs  one  of  the  few 
bezel  makers  in  town.  She  is  Miss  Winifred 
Northrup,  who  learned  to  shape  a  bezel  in 
.the  arts  and  crafts  course  at  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege." 

Betty  Polhemus  Parker  and  her  husband, 


Lieutenant  Frank  R.  Parker,  Jr.,  U.S.A.,  have 
been  transferred  from  Tomah,  Wisconsin,  to 
Missouri,  where  they  are  living  at  401  Grover 
Street,  Warrensburg.  Betty  writes  to  Mrs. 
Esther  Andros,  of  the  Lasell  art  department, 
that  they  may  be  shifted  again  before  winter. 
to  Texas  or  Oklahoma. 

Gwen  Prouty  and  Helen  Sullivan  are  work- 
ing for  Hartshorn  and  Walter,  Public  Ac- 
countants, Boston.  Jean  Zimmermann  is  doing 
clerical  work  at  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey, 
and  enjoying  Army  social  life. 

Keeping  busy  in  the  merchandising  field  are 
Barbara  Berkman,  on  the  Executive  Training 
Squad  at  Filene's,  Boston,  where  she  sells  in 
the  Gift  Shop;  Anne  M.  Cass,  Men's  Furnish- 
ings Department  of  Chandler's  Boston;  Jean 
Hardy  in  a  sportswear  shop,  Greenfield,  Massa- 
chusetts; Betty  Hutchison  at  Jay's  Skylight 
Shop,  where  she  works  under  the  direction  of 
Rosalie  Brightrnan  Rosen,  '27;  Dodie  Mosher, 
in  Myer's  Department  Store,  Albany;  Connie 
Lynch,  Eleanor  Pratt,  and  Mary  Sheehan  are 
at  Filene's;  Joan  McCraw  at  Jordan  Marsh 
Company;  Barbara  Pullman  in  Conrad's  and 
Connie  Courtois  at  White's.  Dot  Quilty  was 
at  Jay's  as  a  salesgirl,  but  is  now  in  the  hospital 
as  the  result  of  a  ruptured  appendix.  The 
class  wishes  her  a  speedy  recovery. 

Bunny  Sennott  and  Barbara  Dungan  hold 
secretarial  positions  with  the  Raytheon  Manu- 
facturing Company.  Barbara  is  secretary  to 
the  head  purchasing  agent. 

Mr.  William  J.  Finn,  father  of  Kathleen  and 
Bernadette  Finn,  passed  away  shortly  after  the 
close  of  school  last  spring.  The  class  extends 
sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family.  Bernadette 
is  attending  Katharine  Gibbs  School  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Winnie  'Bender  is  working  for  the  Blake 
Company  in  Newton  Centre. 

Eileen  Crehan  has  a  secretarial  position 
with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  at  the 
Hingham,  Massachusetts,  shipyards. 

Louise  Freeman  is  with  the  Real  Estate  De- 
partment of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 
Trudy  Ruch  is  working  in  a  Providence  bank. 

The  new  address  of  Ruth  Bowlend  Eckhoff 
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is  2504  Napoleon  Avenue,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Grayce  Woodward  is  employed  by  the  Catlin 
Yarn  Company,  Boston. 

Barbara  Thornburg,  '4.1-^2,  is  in  Chicago 
attending  Gregg  College. 

Dorothea  Godfrey  writes  to  Miss  Goodrich 
that  she  is  doing  medical  secretarial  work  for 
the  supervisor  of  the  operating  room  at  Ellis 
Hospital,  Schenectady. 

Chicago  Lasell  Club 

As  Margherita  Dike  Hallberg's,  '10,  report 
of  two  spring  meetings  of  the  Chicago  Lasell 
Club  arrived  just  too  late  for  the  summer 
Leaves,  we  are  pleased  to  publish  it  here: 

"The  first  of  the  spring  meetings  was  held 
at  the  Indian  Trail  Tea  Room,  Winnetka, 
with  Eleanor  Rinebold  Struve,  '24,  as  hostess 
at  a  lovely  luncheon.  Later  we  went  to  Elea- 
nor's home,  a  most  attractive  rambling  old 
house  which  she  is  remodeling,  where  we  en- 
joyed meeting  her  daughter,  who  is  now  at- 
tending high  school. 

"The  weather  was  rainy,  but  when  nine 
Lasell  girls  get  together,  a  little  thing  like 
rain  cannot  dampen  their  spirits.  Several  of 
our  regular  members  were  absent:  Linky 
Kuehl  Dawson,  '2i-'22,  in  the  hospital,  and 
Dorothy  Taggart  Krumsieg  and  her  new  baby 
visiting  in  Florida.  Those  present  were:  Gen- 
evieve Hackett  Bonner,  '37,  Helen  Buettner, 
'23,  Helene  Grashorn  Dickson,  '22,  Margherita 
Dike  Hallberg,  '10,  Elizabeth  Buettner  Lang, 
'23,  Doris  Perkins  Meyer,  '20,  Gladys  Purdy 
O'Connor,  '29,  Julia  Potter  Schmidt,  '06,  and 
our  hostess,  Eleanor  Rinebold  Struve,  '24. 

"The  June  meeting  was  held  at  my  home  in 
Park  Ridge,  with  seven  members  present, 
among  them  Antoinette  Briggs  Spencer,  '28- 
'29,  who  was  attending  her  first  Chicago  Club 
meeting.  We  were  pleased  to  welcome  her, 
and  hope  that  she  may  become  a  regular  mem- 
ber. Linky  Kuehl  Dawson  was  back  with  us, 
and  Helene  Grashorn  Dickson  brought  inter- 
esting news  from  her  twentieth  reunion  at 
Lasell.  The  others  present  were:  Genevieve 
Hackett  Bonner,  '37,  Gladys  Purdy  O'Connor, 


'29,  Eleanor  Rinebold  Struve,  '24,  and  Mar- 
gherita Dike  Hallberg,  '10. 

Margherita  Dike  Hallberg,  '10,  Secretary" 
At  the  club's  October  meeting,  Julia  Potter 
Schmidt,  '06,  and  Catherine  Morley  King,  '29, 
were  elected  co-presidents  for  the  coming  year. 
A  complete  report  will  be  published  in  the 
winter  issue  of  the  Leaves. 

Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club 

"The  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club  was  held  Sat- 
urday, October  3,  1942,  at  Centinel  Hill  Hall 
in  G.  Fox  and  Company,  Hartford.  Barbara 
Stanley  Ulrich,  '32,  presided  at  the  business 
meeting  which  was  called  to  order  at  3:30  p.m. 
The  secretary's  and  treasurer's  reports  were 
read  and  accepted. 

"Sarah  Dyer  Darling,  'oo-'oi,  of  the  Honor 
Roll  Committee,  reported  the  death  of  Char- 
lotte Phelps  Crofut,  '8o-'8o,  of  Simsbury,  Con- 
necticut. 

"Millicent  Thomson  Hammer,  '33,  chair- 
man of  the  Nominating  Committee,  presented 
the  following  slate  of  officers  for  the  coming 
year:  president:  Helen  Burwell,  '33;  vice  pres- 
ident: Lillian  G.  Grant,  '20;  secretary-treas- 
urer: Julia  Case,  '32;  Executive  Committee: 
Dorothy  Merwin  Brown,  '23,  chairman;  Eliza- 
beth Allyn,  '40;  Mary  Goodwin  Olmsted,  '03; 
Nominating  Committee:  Harriette  Case  Bid- 
well,  '22,  chairman;  Dorothy  Green,  '41;  Sally 
Swanson  Dahlberg,  '35;  Publicity:  Ruth  Mont- 
gomery, '41,  chairman;  Honor  Roll:  Helen 
Merriam  Cornell,  'o2-'o3.  The  secretary  cast 
one  ballot  for  the  election  of  these  officers. 

"Members  present  voted  that  the  treasurer 
purchase  one  $50  United  States  War  Bond 
from  the  treasury  funds. 

"We  were  privileged  to  have  as  our  guest 
Dean  Margaret  Rand,  who  brought  greetings 
from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  and  members  of 
the  faculty  and  administration,  and  told  of  the 
changes  at  Lasell  which  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  war.  Miss  Potter's  friendly  note 
was  enjoyed  by  all.  Tea  was  served  after  ad- 
journment of  the  meeting  at  4:15  p.m. 

Julia  Case,  '32,  Secretary" 
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Those  present  were:  Elizabeth  S.  Allen,  '42, 
Betty  Allyn,  '40,  Marion  Austin  Hakewessell, 
'20-'22,  Dorothy  Brewer,  '41,  Joyce  Brewer, 
'40-'4i,  Helen  C.  Burwell,  '33,  Harriette  Case 
Bidwell,  '22,  Julia  Case,  '32,  Carolyn  Colton 
Avery,  '23,  Rosamond  Cornell  Cannon,  '29, 
Jane  Dexter  Abar,  '33,  Sally  Dyer  Darling, 
'oo-'oi,  Sally  Forbes,  '42,  Frances  Gay,  '39, 
Mary  Godard  Hadley,  '2i-'23,  Mary  Goodwin 
Olmsted,  '03,  Lillian  G.  Grant,  '20,  Dorothy 
Green,  '41,  Marion  Griffin  Wolcott,  '16,  Laura 
Hale  Gorton,  '16,  Mabelle  Hamlin  Barby,  '15- 
'16,  Bertha  Hay  den  King,  '03,  Janet  Hay  ton, 
'40,  Ritamae  Hinchliffe,  '38,  fie^y  Jensen,  '39, 
Florence  Kent  Flynn,  '38,  /wZz'a  Klingensmith 
Frey,  '26-'28,  Dorothy  Merwin  Brown,  '23, 
.Rt^/z  /.  Montgomery,  '41,  Dea??  Margaret 
Rand,  Julia  Rankin,  '40,  Helen  Saunders,  '17, 
Florence  Skinner  Anderson,  '13-' 14,  Barbara 
Stanley  Ulrich,  '32,  Edna  Strickland  Olson, 
'07,  SaZZy  Swanson  Dahlberg,  '35,  Millicent 
Thomson  Hammer,  '33,  Low  Wadhams  Ander- 
son, '38,  Helen  Wahlquist  Wolcott,  '25,  and 
Arline  Walter,  '42. 

To  what  friendly  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell 
Club  member  are  we  indebted  for  a  recently- 
received  flock,  of  "Little  White  Doves"  bearing 
affectionate  greetings  to  the  Personals  Editor? 
We  are  happy  to  share  portions  of  these  mes- 
sages with  you  all: 

Harriette  Case  Bidwell,  '22,  writes:  "My  love 
on  the  wing  to  you.  I  had  thought  to  color 
this  dove  black,  but  won't  you  please  remem- 
ber how  good  I  was  and  not  how  bad!" 

Hopeful  "Spot"  Thomson  Hammer,  '33, 
adds:  "I  often  speak  of  you  to  my  little  daugh- 
ter who  is  a  long  way  from  being  a  "L.W.D.," 
but  we  hope  she  will  be  one  later  on." 

Lillian  Grant,  '20,  a  reunion  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  Lasell  Club  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  your  presence.  Of  Dean  Rand's 
splendid  talk  Lillian  writes  a  fine  word  of 
appreciation. 

Bertha  Hayden  King,  '03,  we  are  especially 
touched  to  receive  messages  from  students  of 
your  time. 

Sally  Dyer  Darling,  'oo-'oi,  writes:  "I  en- 
joyed meeting  Miss  Rand,  and  wish  that  I  had 


been  at  Lasell  in  her  day  and  in  yours." 

Mary  Goodwin  Olmsted,  '03,  echoes  the 
wish  of  many  an  Old  Girl:  "Wish  I  could 
turn  back  the  clock  and  be  a  Lasell  girl  again. 
Some  day  I  shall  'pop  in'  and  surprise  yon!" 
Laura  Hale  Gorton,  '16,  expresses  unfailing 
affection  for  Lasell.  This  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tune moment  to  congratulate  Laura  on  the 
recent  election  of  her  daughter,  Betty,  to  the 
vice  presidency  of  the  senior  class. 

We  close  with  this  loyal  word  from  Jane 
Dexter  Abar,  '33:  "I  am  so  glad  I  came  to  this 
meeting.  There  is  nothing  like  old  friends, 
no  matter  how  many  new  ones  we  make." 

Vermont  Lasell  Club 

"This  year,  due  to  the  gasoline  and  tire 
shortage  the  Vermont  Lasell  Club  did  not 
hold  its  annual  August  luncheon.  Instead, 
members  sent  their  dues  and  the  money  which 
would  have  gone  for  the  luncheon,  to  the  club 
treasurer,  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  a 
United  States  War  Bond  for  the  Lasell  Alum- 
nae, Inc.  As  yet  a  full  report  is  not  in,  but 
we  are  sure  of  enough  money  to  buy  one 
twenty-five  dollar  bond. 

"All  business  and  voting  was  done  by  mail, 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1942-43:  president:  Theia  Powers  Watson,  '08- 
'09,  Lyndonville;  vice  president:  Priscilla  Bar- 
ber Fitch,  '30,  Newport;  secretary-treasurer: 
Marion  Hale  Bottomley,  '10,  Burlington. 

"Travel  in  Vermont  is  rather  difficult  with- 
out the  free  use  of  an  automobile,  so  we  shall 
probably  have  few  meetings  for  the  Duration. 
Many  families  have  moved  to  defense  industry 
centers,  and  as  there  are  few  war  industries  in 
the  state,  money  is  scarce.  Therefore,  I  feel 
that  the  club  has  done  well,  and  our  retiring 
officers  are  to  be  congratulated. 

"At  every  meeting  there  is  always  a  pledge 
of  loyalty  to  Lasell  made  by  the  members, 
and  our  good  wishes  sent  to  former  teachers 
and  friends.  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  out  of 
order  when  I  send  our  greetings  and  best  wish- 
es for  a  successful  year  from  the  Vermont 
Lasell  Club. 

Marion  Hale  Bottomley,  '10,  Secretary" 
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Editorial  Comment 


Elizabeth  Knox,  who  drew  the  sketches  for 
"This  Is  War,"  comes  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  her  father,  a  captain  in  the 
Navy,  has  been  stationed  for  the  past  four 
years. 

Because  of  her  father's  naval  activities,  the 
Knoxes  at  one  time  lived  in  the  Philippines 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  were,  at  another 
time,  literally  driven  out  of  China  when  the 
Japanese  invasion  began. 

"Libbie",  as  she  is  known  to  her  friends, 
is  president  of  the  sophomore  class.  A  stu- 
dent of  art  in  Washington  last  year,  she  is 

furthering  her  studies  in  that  subject  here. 

*      #         #         * 

Although  food  rationing  is  in  effect  at  La- 
sell  as  in  other  places,  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  fine  work  Miss  Root,  our  dietitian,  is  do- 
ing under  the  present  difficult  circumstances. 
Besides  the  adequate  meals,  coffee  and  tea 
are  served  once  a  day,  and  a  portion  of  butter 
for  each  person  is  present  at  every  meal. 

The  Barn  is  still  serving  coffee,  and  in 
spite  of  a  shortage,  ice  cream  is  available  in 

the  morning  or  the  afternoon. 

#         #         # 

Among  the  varied  war  activities  being  car- 
ried on  at  Lasell  this  year  is  a  War  Bond 
and  Stamp  drive,  which  began  on  February 
15.  "Buy  a  Bomber"  was  the  theme  of  the 
student  assembly  held  on  that  date.  The 
drive,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lasell  News, 
was  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association  for  colleges  all 
over  the  country.  The  college  which  has  the 
greatest  percentage  of  increase  over  the  num- 
ber of  bonds  and  stamps  sold  during  the  pre- 
ceding six  weeks  will  have  the  honor  of 
naming  a  bomber. 

During  the  campaign  $2,418.80  worth  of 


bonds  and  stamps  were  sold,  an  increase  of 

over  4,000  per  cent. 

#  #         # 

Pre-Wave  and  pre-Waac  training  has  begun 
at  Lasell  under  the  direction  of  the  gym 
department. 

At  the  request  of  the  students,  the  course  was 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  neatness, 
good  posture,  and  military  precision  in 
marching.  When  the  present  group  of  twen- 
ty-five soldierettes  has  become  more  proficient, 
a  drill  master  from  Waltham  will  take  over 
the  training  of  the  group. 

The  girls  intend  to  purchase  uniforms  con- 
sisting of  skirts  and  blouses,  in  order  to  fol- 
low in  every  detail  the  methods  of  the  Waves 
and  the  Waacs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  fifty 
years  ago  a  group  in  military  drill  was  being 
instructed  by  a  Major  George  H.  Benyon  of 
the  Fifth  Regiment  M.V.M. 

The  only  differences  today  are  that  the  style 
of  uniform  is  up-to-date,  and  the  length  of 
stride,  somewhat  longer  than  before,  averages 
thirty  inches. 

#  #         # 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  read 
the  "Letters  from  England"  in  the  previous 
issue  of  the  Leaves,  the  edited  letters  begin- 
ning on  page  6  were  written  by  English 
women  to  a  friend  of  Mrs.  McDonald's,  and 
are  of  particular  interest  because  they  present 
life  as  it  is  in  England  during  this  time  of 
war. 

#  #         # 

Sergeant  Harold  Schwab,  of  Boston,  for- 
merly instructor  in  the  Music  Department, 
accompanied  the  vocalists  and  Orphean  Club 
members,  who  entertained  at  a  student  con- 
cert on  February  24,  in  Winslow  Hall. 
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Pennsylvania  Coal  Strike 

TODAY,  with  our  nation  taking  a  large 
part  in  the  world' conflict,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  beginning  to  realize, 
from  necessity,  that  we  have  been  very  waste- 
ful with  our  rich  supply  of  natural  resources. 
Many  authorities  believe  that  the  victor  in 
this  great  war  will  be  the  country  that  pos- 
sesses the  largest  oil  reserves.  Oil,  therefore, 
has  assumed  a  major  position  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  world  economics  to  follow 
with  the  peace.  In  order  to  conserve  this  vital 
material  in  our  country  people  are  realizing 
that  they  will  have  to  depend  on  the  use  of 
one  of  our  greatest  mineral  deposits  for  heat- 
ing and  power  generation— coal,  both  bitumi- 
nous and  anthracite. 

An  army  is  essentially  made  of  man  power, 
but  so  is  the  coal  mining  industry.  From 
records  it  is  shown  that  one  man  produces  on 
an  average  of  five  tons  of  coal  daily.  At  pres- 
ent, the  yearly  production  of  bituminous  coal 
is  five  hundred  millions  tons,  while  the  an- 
thracite fields  produce  fifty  million  tons  annu- 
ally. From  these  figures  we  conclude  that  some 
four  hundred  thousand  men  work  the  bitu- 
minous mines  and  eighty  thousand  are  em- 
ployed in  the  anthracite  fields.  Approximately 
five  hundred  thousand  men,  therefore,  have 
in  their  control  the  economic  welfare  of  this 
country  and  the  very  existence  of  its  people. 

Consequently  this  industry  is  so  important, 
that  an  exposition  of  the  conditions  of  the 
union  wage  scale  agreements,  under  which  the 
mine  operators  and  workers  are  laboring, 
should  be  interesting.  They  are  so  vital  that 
all  our  people  should  understand  their  impor- 
tance. 

Coal  mining  in  this  country  started  many 
years  ago.  As  the  industry  grew,  each  oper- 
ator made  wage  agreements  with  his  men  and 
the  company  union  was  established.  Confu- 
sion and  labor  difficulties  developed,  and  be- 
came more  acute  as  time  passed,  because  some 
operators  paid  higher  wages  than  the  neigh- 


boring operators.  Walk-outs  resulted  more 
and  more  frequently. 

It  became  evident  that  both  operators  and 
miners  needed  improved  working  conditions 
that  would  come  only  from  regular  work  and 
wages.  J.  F.  Mitchell,  a  man  extremely  influ- 
ential and  popular  with  the  miners,  finally 
struck  on  the  idea  of  welding  all  mine  labor 
into  one  union  with  uniform  wage  scales. 
Both  operators  and  miners  agreed,  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Union  was  founded, 
with  Mr.  Mitchell  as  the  leader.  By  taking  a 
small  sum  each  month  from  the  wages  of  every 
miner  he  could  afford  to  run  his  union  offices. 
This  scheme  is  known  as  the  check-off.  system, 
and  originally  gained  a  minimum  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  month  from  each  miner.  The 
strength  of  the  union  grew,  and  even  today, 
Mitchell  Day— April  1— is  celebrated  as  a  holi- 
day by  all  miners  as  if  it  were  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

As  long  as  the  check-off  system  remained  in 
the  hands  of  a  wise  union  leader  its  purpose 
was  served,  and  the  miners  worked  under 
comfortable  conditions.  As  time  passed,  how- 
ever, and  the  leadership  of  the  U.M.W.  was 
changed,  the  check-off  tended  to  become  larger 
and  larger.  Under  the  agreement  that  ended 
April  1,  1941,  led  by  John  L.  Lewis,  the 
check-off  was  one  dollar  monthly  from  each 
man  and  there  was  a  four-dollar  yearly  assess- 
ment. At  present,  the  agreements  that  began 
October  1,  1942,  for  bituminous  miners, 
December  1,  1942,  for  anthracite  workers,  and 
end  in  April,  1943,  hold  that,  in  return  for 
union  leadership,  the  miners  should  pay  a 
check-off  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  month 
and  a  six-dollar  assessment.  The  meeting  at 
which  this  agreement  was  accepted  was  attend- 
ed by  Lewis,  district  representatives  and  rep- 
resentatives of  company  unions. 

From  this  meeting  the  recent  inter-union 
strike  of  the  anthracite  field  in  Pennsylvania 
resulted,  as  the  anthracite  miners  claimed  that 
more  bituminous  representatives  were  present, 
and  thus  passed  the  resolution  by  sheer  ma- 
jority.   The  anthracite  miners,  therefore,  felt 
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they  should  vote  separately,  an  idea  with 
which  Lewis  did  not  agree,  as  he  is  an  advo- 
cate of  the  company  union  in  which  each 
worker  belongs  to  a  unit  union;  and  with  the 
wage  scale  once  set  it  should  not  be  altered. 

Another  cause  of  the  recent  strike  is  the 
sixth-day  wage  scale.  At  the  meeting  held  in 
the  fall  of  1942,  it  was  also  agreed  that  miners 
of  the  anthracite  mines  should  work  fourteen 
Saturdays  in  a  year  and  the  operators  were  to 
choose  the  days.  This  made  the  sixth  day  of  a 
five-day  week,  and  there  was  no  provision  for 
anthracite  miners  to  receive  overtime  pay  as 
there  had  been  for  the  bituminous  men  to  re- 
ceive time  and  a  half  if  they  worked  the  sixth 
day. 

When  the  time  came,  under  the  present  fuel 
emergency,  for  the  operators  to  call  their  men 
to  work  on  Saturday,  the  men  refused.  Lewis 
was  greatly  embarrassed  and  when  the  oper- 
ators offered  to  rewrite  the  contracts,  including 
time  and  a  half,  he  refused.  The  anthracite 
unions  then  felt  they  should  get  a  two-dollar 
per  day  increase.  Even  the  penalty  clause  in 
the  contracts,  fining  a  man  two  dollars  for  each 
day  he  did  not  work,  could  not  be  enforced  by 
the  operators  because  the  unions  would  not 
agree  when  it  came  to  the  sixth  day  of  work. 

In  time,  the  treasury  of  the  U.M.W.  became 
very  rich  and  Lewis,  having  political  aspira- 
tions, and  wanting  more  power,  formed  the 
C.I.O.  with  the  U.M.W.  as  a  nucleus.  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  C.I.O.  became  very  dis- 
quieted, so  recently  Lewis  left  the  C.I.O.  and 
took  the  U.M.W.  with  him  as  a  separate  union. 
These  are  the  conditions  at  the  present  time. 

A  man  desiring  to  become  a  miner  first 
serves  a  period  of  apprenticeship  in  a  mine, 
either  anthracite  or  bituminous.  Then  he 
takes  an  examination  given  by  the  state  board 
of  mining.  A  license  is  issued  to  him  if  he 
passes,  and  in  this  way  a  man  is  protected 
from  his  own  mistakes,  and  his  fellow  workers 
are  protected  from  incompetency. 

Contract  and  company  miners  make  up  a 
union  of  miners.  The  company  miner  works 
on  an  hourly  basis  digging  as  much  coal  and 


rock  as  is  necessary.  The  contract  miner  is 
hired  by  the  operator,  by  contract,  to  mine 
coal  from  a  certain  part  of  a  mine  at  a  certain 
price  per  car  of  coal  or  rock  extracted.  Rock 
is  removed  to  help  in  procuring  coal,  and  is 
set  at  a  higher  rate  than  coal,  because  of  its 
importance  to  the  actual  mining  of  the  coal. 
If  the  contract  miner  needs  an  assistant,  the 
man  is  hired  by  the  company  and  paid  by  the 
company,  the  sum  being  deducted  from  the 
contract  miner's  pay. 

In  the  anthracite  field,  wages  are  determined 
by  the  estimated  car  loads  produced.  A  car  is 
weighed  by  a  company  wayman  and  checked 
by  a  union  wayman  in  the  bituminous  field. 
All  contracts  of  the  bituminous  operators  are 
made  by  a  committee  of  delegates  of  bitumi- 
nous operators  and  U.M.W.  The  process  dif- 
fers in  the  anthracite  field,  as  each  operator's 
union  has  to  be  correlated  with  the  U.M.W. 
scales. 

An  agreement  with  the  union  that  is  kept 
even  during  a  strike  is  that  the  engineers  and 
pumpers  must  remain  at  their  posts  because, 
for  every  ton  of  anthracite  mined,  twelve  tons 
of  water  are  pumped  from  the  mine. 

Miners  are  penalized  for  each  car  of  dirty 
coal  loaded,  either  by  being  laid  off  or  docked 
in  pay.  At  present,  owners  are  afraid  to  revoke 
this  rule  for  fear  of  causing  a  general  mine 
strike. 

As  each  day  passes,  and  next  April  ap- 
proaches, with  its  meetings  of  union  leaders 
and  the  mine  representatives,  the  miners  are 
becoming  uneasy,  and  there  is  a  marked  de- 
crease in  an  hour's  worth  of  coal  mined.  The 
men  feel  that  they  should  receive  higher  wages 
as  the  cost  of  living  increases. 

A  closing  thought  is  this.  Our  fighting  men 
in  all  branches  of  the  service  are  working  seven 
days  a  week,  often  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day,  and  receiving  no  overtime  pay.  The  cost 
of  living  goes  up  for  their  families  and  they 
are  working  under  more  dangerous  conditions 
than  the  miners.  Do  they  strike  for  higher 
wages?  Barbara  Krause 
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Letters  From  England 

Oct.  17  th 
Dearest  Aunt  Ethel: 

I  have  been  fairly  busy  this  week— two 
mornings  working  at  the  hostel  at  Tarn  Rigg 
and  one  day  at  a  children's  canteen  at  Amble- 
side. Friday  was  the  first  time  Mrs.  Mosse  and 
I  had  been  and  we  enjoyed  the  work  so  much. 
It  is  the  most  Wonderfully  organized  and  run 
place  I  have  ever  seen.  They  feed  between 
250-300  children  each  day  and  they  get  a 
good  hot  dinner  for  4d.  There  were  275  chil- 
dren served  the  day  we  were  there  and  in  a 
short  space  of  two  hours.  The  smaller  ones 
come  at  noon  and  everything  is  ready,  wait- 
ing to  be  put  on  plates.  Then  the  rush  be- 
gins and  goes  on  until  about  2  p.m.  when  the 
last  plate,  knife,  fork  and  glass  has  been 
washed  and  put  away  and  everything  tidied 
up.  Then  the  helpers  sit  down  about  2.15 
p.m.,  and  we  have  our  lunch  for  which  we 
pay  the  large  sum  of  4d.  The  first  sitting  of 
children  had  cottage  pie  and  beans  and  two 
helpings  of  ground  rice  pudding  and  stewed 
apple.  The  bigger  ones  had  a  choice  of  cot- 
tage pie  or  stewed  steak  and  then  apple  tart 
and  custard.  It  was  an  excellent  meal  and 
well  cooked.  I  felt  a  bit  tired  at  the  end,  as 
I  am  not  used  to  standing  for  a  long  time, 
but  I  shall  soon  get  used  to  it.  The  time 
passes  so  much  more  quickly  when  one  can 
fill  the  hours  up  and  not  have  any  or  much 
time  to  think.  I  think  the  great  thing  is  to 
fill  in  so  much  time  as  possible  in  these  days, 
the  only  way  to  carry  on  cheerfully. 

I  do  miss  Prudence  so  very  much  at  the 
weekend,  but  she  seems  so  happy  and  I  get 
such  sweet  letters  from  her.  In  the  last  she 
was  very  thrilled  because  they  were  going  to 
have  a  new  kitten  in  her  house.  This  will 
make  her  very  happy  as  she  adores  animals. 
They  seem  to  keep  the  children  so  happily 
occupied  all  the  time.  I  had  a  letter  from  her 
house-mistress  this  week  and  she  says  Pru- 
dence has  settled  very  well  and  seems  very 
happy.  But  I  felt  sure  she  could  not  do  other- 
wise in  such  a  happy  atmosphere. 


I  have  not  found  other  quarters  yet.  It  is 
proving  very  difficult,  as  three  hotels  at  Bow- 
ness  have  been  commandeered  and  the  hotel 
where  Prudence's  school  first  went,  where  I 
had  half  been  promised  to  be  taken  in,  has 
now  been  taken  over,  so  I  shall  have  to  look 
around  again.  No  place  seems  to  want  to 
take  anyone  for  any  length  of  time  as  things 
are  so  uncertain. 

I  hope  this  letter  is  readable  as  there  are 
two  old  boys,  both  of  whom  think  they  know 
everything,  talking  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
behind  me,  putting  the  world  and  the  war 
right  and  the  world  in  general. 

All  my  love  and  best  wishes,  my  dear. 
Always  your  devoted 

"Mollie" 

Oct.  29th 
Dearest  Aunt  Ethel: 

I  have  been  very  busy  working  at  the 
hostel  doing  some  extra  time  as  one  of  the 
helpers  has  been  ill.  Also  I  love  my  day  at 
the  canteen.  Life  has  been  very  hectic  here 
recently  as  the  prices  have  been  jumped  up 
a  whole  guinea  per  week  and  they  were  very 
high  before.  Then  on  top  of  that  people  were 
here  last  week-end  with  a  view  to  requisition- 
ing. Nothing  is  settled,  but  they  have  been 
going  into  it  all  and  I  have  very  little  doubt 
it  will  be  taken  over,  as  all  the  others  have 
now  gone.  So  as  you  may  imagine,  we  home- 
less ones  have  been  very  worried.  A  friend 
of  mine  here,  Mrs.  Mosse,  whose  daughter, 
aged  13,  started  the  new  school  with  Prudence 
and  whose  husband  is  a  Col.  in  the  Indian 
army  and  who  is  now  out  in  India,  and  I 
have  trudged  miles  round  here  and  Bowness 
looking  for  rooms,  always  to  be  met  with 
the  reply,  "We  are  full",  or  "Not  taking  peo- 
ple any  more."  As  it  has  done  nothing  but 
rain  for  weeks,  we  just  go  round,  dripping 
all  the  time  and  getting  more  and  more  de- 
pressed and  wondering  if  we  shall  ever  again 
get  a  roof  over  our  heads.  Wednesday  last, 
in  an  absolute  cloudburst,  we  did  Ambleside, 
and  had  better  luck  there.    We  found  three 
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hotels  where  we  could  get  in  and  cheaper 
than  here,  but  one  of  the  bedrooms  was  so 
small  our  trunks  and  belongings  would  never 
haye  gone  in.  We  liked  a  hotel  in  the  Main 
Street  in  Ambleside.  It  seemed  quite  com- 
fortable, but  they  cannot  take  us  until  after 
Xmas,  as  they  are  fully  booked  until  then. 
However,  our  gloom  lifted  a  little  as  there 
seemed  some  place  that  would  take  us  in. 
What  to  do  between  now  and  Xmas  was  the 
problem.  Then  I  had  the  offer  of  a  top  floor 
room,  in  a  small  private  hotel,  but  they  would 
only  take  me.  I  knew  the  woman  who  runs 
it  because  when  Prudence's  school  first  came 
here,  they  took  the  whole  of  this  hotel  and 
I  used  to  be  in  and  out  seeing  Prudence,  and 
got  to  know  the  owner.  It  is  only  small,  but 
the  room  is  not  a  bad  size  and  the  place 
is  spotlessly  clean,  and  by  the  way  she  fed  the 
school  children,  the  food  would  be  quite 
good.  It  would  be  a  mid-day  dinner  and 
high  tea,  but  as  long  as  one  gets  a  meal  in 
these  days,  it  does  not  matter  what  kind  it  is. 
She  is  such  a  kind  decent  woman  who  runs 
it.  It  is  a  big  upheaval  leaving  here  as  it  is 
all  the  home  I  have  known  for  two  years 
and  have,  under  the  circumstances,  been  very 
happy  here.  I  have  had  such  good,  kind 
friends  here  who  have  been  so  good  to  me 
during  Prudence's  and  my  illness.  But  I  am 
afraid  we  are  now  having  to  close  another 
chapter  in  life  and  that  is  always  a  very  sad 
thing.  We  who  have  been  here  together,  day 
in,  day  out,  for  over  two  years,  sharing  each 
other's  worries  and  troubles  and  helping  each 
other  along  and  at  times  having  many  a  good 
laugh  over  one  thing  and  the  other,  we  have 
certainly  been  good  companions  on  life's  way 
and  now  we  must  all  part  and  go  our  sepa- 
rate ways.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  over  this 
splitting  up,  but  I  suppose  life  is  full  of 
heartache  at  present.  One  dear  little  lady, 
whom  I  am  very  devoted  to,  has  got  in  at 
Mother's  and  Father's  hotel,  at  Coombe 
Down.  She  knows  them,  through  their  visits 
here,  and  they  like  each  other  very  much.  So 
I  feel  I  shall  see  her  sometimes.    But  I  shall 


miss  her  a  lot.  She  has  been  a  very  wise  coun- 
cillor and  a  good  friend.  Oh  dear,  I  won- 
der when  this  unhappy  world  will  ever  come 
right  again  and  we  can  live  instead  of  exist. 
I  am  afraid  there  is  little  news.  When  I 
have  not  been  working  I  have  been  room 
hunting  or  sewing  or  letter  writing  and  the 
rain  has  been  so  appalling  that  I  have  been 
drenched  each  time  I  go  out.  It  is  amazing 
that  it  can  rain  so  incessantly. 

Always  your  devoted 

"Mollie" 


Oct.  26,  1942 
My  dear  Ethel: 

You  don't  know  what  a  greedy  thing  I  feel 
having  so  many  parcels  from  you  and  know- 
ing you  need  tea  and  quite  unable  to  send 
you  any.  Even  a  small  amount  would  be 
found,  as  all  outgoing  mail  it  now  censored, 
I  believe. 

I  am  staying  with  a  friend  here.  Denis  was 
sending  to  me  on  my  b'day,  and  put  in  some 
of  your  gifts  he  had  been  storing  for  me, 
among  them  orange  juice.  By  the  same  post 
came  a  pheasant  for  my  hostess  so  very  soon 
we  had  two  guests  and  regaled  them  and  our- 
selves with  orange  cocktails  and  pheasant 
etc.  and  decided  there  could  not  really  be  a 
war. 

Today  another  parcel  came  and  was  most 
welcome,  the  fruit  and  butter  and  marmalade 
especially  so. 

We  have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
matches  and  firewood.  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  this  because  you  could  not  possibly  send 
any,  but  we  have  to  think  of  all  kinds  of 
dodges.  Sometimes  I  get  some  wood  from  the 
woods  but  cannot  carry  much  and  can't  do 
anything  about  matches  except  economize. 

I  have  always  been  afraid  you  and  the 
U.S.A.  would  be  up  against  things  and  we 
should  not  be  able  to  help  you  after  all  your 
generosity  to  us.  It  does  not  seem  quite  fair 
but  that  is  how  things  are  in  wartime. 
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I  went  to  Ross-on-Wye  to  do  a  little  shop- 
ping but  when  it  came  to  stockings  was  told 
only  one  pair  per  customer  and  three  cou- 
pons. I  felt  as  if  teeth  were  being  dragged 
out  to  part  with  three,  and  then  get  only  one 
pair  of  horrid,  shapeless  things.  Thank  you 
for  wrapping  a  magazine  round  your  gifts. 
They  help  entertain  us  and  are  nice  quality 
paper,  which  is  a  luxury  after  our  flimsy  stuff. 

You  would  be  surprised  to  travel  in  quiet 
country  places  here,  and  find  them  invaded 
by  gangs  of  Italian  prisoners,  negroes  and 
women  all  working  at  roads  and  camps.  We 
shall  soon  be  one  big  arsenal. 

Yours  with  gratitude  and  love, 

"Lulu" 

Sept.  11,  '42 
Dear  Auntie  Ethel: 

We  are  having  such  a  happy  carefree  holi- 
day here  and  how  Prue  and  1  are  enjoying 
every  second  of  it  all.  The  weather  this 
week  has  been  perfectly  glorious,  lovely  Eng- 
lish Autumn  weather.  As  1  draw  up  the 
black-out  each  morning  a  heavy  mist  covers 
the  river  and  hills,  and  then  gradually  the 
sun  breaks  through  and  the  heavy  mists  roll 
away  and  we  have  a  very  hot  sunny  day  with 
the  hills  covered  by  a  soft  haze.  How  you 
would  love  it  today.  It  all  looks  so  peaceful; 
hardly  a  sound  breaks  the  stillness  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  the  world  is  in  torment. 
Prudence  has  lived  out  of  doors  since  we  have 
been  here,  as  although  the  first  two  weeks 
were  stormy,  it  did  not  keep  her  in.  She  loves 
helping  Aunt  Lois  with  the  gardening.  There 
is  also  a  swing  which  is  a  great  joy,  and  we 
go  blackberrying  and  walks.  Although  it  is 
so  lovely  on  the  lawn  I  feel  I  do  not  want 
to  leave  it.  We  have  been  away  from  Winde- 
mere  five  weeks  and  the  change  has  done  us 
both  a  lot  of  good.  The  country  air,  and  the 
bracing  sea  air  has  had  a  wonderful  effect. 
I  can  honestly  say  I  have  not  felt  as  fit  as  I 
do  now  for  many  a  long  day.  It  is  so  restful 
being  among  one's  own  people  and  being  able 
to  talk  over  problems  that  worry  one.    I  am 


afraid  I  am  not  looking  forward  to  returning, 
but  it  must  be  faced  and  I  have  a  lot  to  do 
putting  final  touches  to  Prue's  school  outfit. 
I  feel  so  distressed  over  your  very  slender 
tea  and  coffee  ration.  It  is  so  very  little.  I 
feel  as  though  I  would  dearly  love  to  send 
you  some  tea  and  coffee  to  help  out.  I  would 
if  it  were  humanly  possible  but  unfortunately 
it  is  not.  You  have  been  so  wonderfully 
generous  in  helping  us  out  in  our  short  ra- 
tions I  hate  to  feel  you  are  now  going  short 
and  we  can  do  nothing  at  all  to  help.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  you  peo- 
ple to  us  that  you  are  now  going  short. 
Always  your  devoted 

"Mollie" 

Nov.  15 
Dearest  Aunt  Ethel: 

Today  we  have  heard  our  church  bells  ring- 
ing out  over  our  land.  The  first  sound  as 
they  rang  out  on  a  beautiful  autumn  morning 
seemed  to  bring  the  tears  to  one's  eyes  and 
a  lump  in  the  throat.  Walking  to  church,  the 
colouring  so  lovely  still,  on  fell  and  mountain, 
and  a  quiet  peace  over  all,  it  seemed  so  won- 
derful to  again  hear  the  bells  ringing  out. 
It  made  one  think  of  all  the  dark  and  hard 
days  we  have  faced  since  we  last  heard  them 
ring  out.  Days  which,  however  one  tried  to 
keep  cheerful,  were  heavy  with  bad  news.  But 
I  do  hope  and  pray  that  this  wonderful  victory 
is  now  the  real  turning  point  of  the  war  and 
that  Churchill  is  right  when  he  says,  "It  is 
the  end  of  the  beginning."  His  two  speeches 
were  very  inspiring  and  have  given  us  new 
hope.  When  this  marvelous  victory  became 
known,  we  were  afraid  to  let  ourselves  believe 
it  could  be  true.  We  have  had  so  many 
heartbreaking  setbacks,  we  were  afraid  to  let 
ourselves  believe  in  such  a  complete  rout  of 
the  Germans.  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 
But  now,  hard  as  the  task  is  before  us,  we 
have  now  realized  how  fine  a  victory  has 
been  won.  This  helps  us  to  be  able  to  feel 
however  long  the  end  may  be,  we  can  at  last 
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see  some  hope  of  the  end.  We  have  gone  back 
to  living  round  the  wireless  set  for  news. 

I  went  to  the  canteen  on  Friday.  I  wish 
you  could  see  the  300  children  eating  their 
4d.  lunch.  How  they  enjoy  it  and  the  doc- 
tor, dentist  and  district  nurse  have  reported 
how  much  better  the  children  are  since  they 
have  this  good  meal  in  the  day. 

Last  week  I  sent  you  a  letter  of  Xmas 
Greetings  but  just  in  case  it  never  gets  over, 
here  again,  I  send  to  you  a  heartful  of  love 
for  the  Xmas  Season  and  every  good  wish  for 
the  coming  year.  May  it  bring  to  us  the  peace 
for  which  we  all  hope,  or  at  least  bring  us 
very  much  nearer  to  our  goal  and  victory 
and  freedom  for  the  world.  That  I  think 
is  our  most  fervent  hope. 

Always  your  devoted 

"Mollie" 


Dec.  30th 
Dearest  Aunt  Ethel: 

A  voice  at  5.45  a.m.  on  Xmas  morning 
asked  if  Father  Xmas  had  been  so  I  shone 
the  torch  and  Prudence  saw  that  he  had 
called  but  I  told  her  she  must  wait  until  7 
a.m.  before  opening  her  parcels,  but  I  should 
think  about  every  ten  minutes  I  was  asked 
the  time,  so  I  really  might  as  well  have  given 
in  at  the  first.  We  started  at  7  a.m.  and  the 
present  opening  lasted  until  8.15  a.m.  She 
had  such  a  lovely  display  of  gifts  and  every- 
one was  so  very  kind  to  her.  As  she  herself 
put  it  "I  had  a  stocking  full  and  a  chair 
full"  and  she  certainly  had.  At  the  end  of 
Xmas  day  she  said  she  had  had  a  lovely  time, 
so  that  was  all  that  really  mattered.  We  spent 
a  quiet  day  but  quite  enjoyed  it. 

The  evening  was  quiet  and  we  sat  and  read, 
but  my  mind  wandered  to  other  Xmas  days 
and  to  all  my  loved  ones  far  away  and  even 
to  last  year  when  we  had  such  a  happy 
party.  .  .  . 

Always  your  devoted 

"Mollie" 


A  Soldier's  Prayer 

DEAR  GOD,  where  have  the  soft  green 
fields  gone?  Where  is  the  soothing 
odor  of  the  honeysuckle?  Where  is 
the  joyous  brook  that  leapt  merrily  through 
the  woods?  Oh  God,  give  me  back  the  house 
of  my  childhood.  Let  me  once  more  walk  up 
the  stone  steps  to  the  old  swinging  gate.  Let 
me  see  the  wisteria  blooming  on  the  corner 
of  the  welcoming  farmhouse.  Let  me  hear  the 
chirp  of  the  sparrow,  and  the  cry  of  the  blue- 
jay,  and  the  caw  of  the  big  black  crow.  Let 
me  once  more  see  the  pastures  spread  with 
heather,  and  the  cows  browsing  contentedly 
beneath  the  warm  sun.  Let  me  once  more 
walk  into  the  woods  where  I  can  smell  the 
earth  and  pines,  and  hear  the  brook  running 
happily  along,  and  where  my  fingers  used  to 
feel  the  cool  rush  of  the  water  in  its  eternal 
race  to  the  sea. 

Oh  Heavenly  Father,  give  me  back  these 
things.  Make  the  roar  of  the  battle  give  way 
to  the  songs  of  the  birds.  Make  the  stink  of 
dying  men  be  forgotten  with  the  gentle  scent 
of  the  wild  flowers.  Make  the  pungent  odor 
of  the  battle's  smoke  fade  into  the  soft  per- 
fume of  the  roses.  Make  the  cry  of  the  dying 
men  drift  into  the  drowsy  tinkling  of  the  cattle 
bells.  Oh  God,  let  me  walk  in  the  woods  with 
the  soft  pine  needles  under  my  feet,  and  let 
me  be  surrounded  by  quietness  and  beauty. 

Thank  you,  dear  God.  I  am  walking  alone. 
The  battle  is  no  longer.  The  peace  is  ever- 
lasting. 

Dorothy  Krause 
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Do  You  Speak  Spanish? 

THE  opportunities  for  girls  who  have 
studied  Spanish  for  three  or  four  years 
are  many.  Among  these  are  positions 
in  banks,  and  exporting  and  importing  houses, 
where  employees  must  be  able  to  translate 
from  English  into  Spanish,  and  from  Spanish 
into  English. 

Realizing  these  possibilities,  Lasell  now  of- 
fers four  years  of  Spanish  to  its  students. 
Where  two  years  ago  seventy-one  girls  were 
studying  Spanish,  and  ten  years  ago  only  forty- 
five,  there  are  today  one  hundred  girls  in  the 
Spanish  classes,  which  place  special  emphasis 
upon  commercial  training.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  Lasell  girls  to  know  something 
of  the  background  of  the  Spanish  language 
which  they  are  studying. 

With  every  passing  day  the  importance  of 
South  and  Central  America  to  the  defense  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is  be- 
ing brought  home  to  Americans.  The  re- 
sources of  Europe  have  been  exploited,  but 
these  other  countries  are  rich  in  untold  nat- 
ural resources.  While  Europe  is  old  and  war- 
weary,  Latin  America  is  comparatively  fresh 
and  young.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  South  and  Central 
America  are  least  well-known  to  the  average 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Long  ago  the  Spaniards,  exploring  the 
Americas,  recognized  the  great  potential 
wealth,  and  set  about  to  conquer  and  colonize 
those  territories.  But  Spain  ruled  them  un- 
wisely. She  was  a  harsh  mistress,  basking  in 
the  light  of  her  past  glories  and  believing  her- 
self to  be  the  queen  of  the  world,  as  once  she 
had  been.  Spain  tried  to  suppress  the  colonies, 
and  would  not  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
voice  their  opinions  or  try  to  improve  their 
lot.  For  these  reasons,  the  colonies  eventually 
revolted,  and  established  their  own  govern- 
ments. But  Spain  had  left  her  mark  upon 
them. 


The  most  important  heritage  which  Spain 
has  given  to  Central  and  South  America  is  her 
language,  but  the  Spanish  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  that  spoken  in  Spain.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural that,  through  the  years,  it  should  change, 
as  new  words  are  added  and  others  dropped. 
The  changes  have  not  weakened  the  language; 
rather,  they  have  enhanced  it.  This  language 
seems  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  background 
that  nature  has  bestowed  upon  Latin  America. 

Now,  when  more  than  ever  before  the  Amer- 
icas are  being  drawn  together,  it  is  important 
that  we  should  learn  to  know  the  people  of 
these  countries  of  large  modern  cities  and 
primitive  villages.  We  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  them,  not  as  tourists,  but  as 
students.  We  must  learn  their  language,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  meet  them  on  a  common 
ground. 

For  Americans  the  Spanish  language  is  easy 
to  learn  because  it  is  logical,  and  its  grammar 
is  not  complicated.  And  for  those  who  are 
seeking  a  new  type  of  work,  or  merely  wish  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times,  the  study  of  the 
Spanish  language  can  provide  both  profit  and 
pleasure. 

Eloise  Moffett 
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A  Sport  a  Day 

Interest  in  sports  have  reached  a  new  peak  at 
Lasell  this  year.  Whether  the  weather  be  cold 
or  hot,  cloudy  or  bright,  the  girls  have  been 
doing  their  part  for  the  cause  by  coming  out 
enthusiastically  for  hockey,  soccer  and  the 
other  sports.  The  fall  season  was  climaxed 
this  year  by  a  gala  jamboree  attended  by 
nearly  all  the  girls  in  the  school. 

On  November  16,  after  a  buffet  supper, 
the  girls  began  to  gather  at  the  gym,  which 
was  gaily  decorated  with  Blue  and  White 
posters,  and  crossed  hockey  sticks  at  either 
basket.  One  of  the  Blue  posters,  hooked  up 
behind  the  window  grating,  read,  "If  You 
Have  Tattletale  Gray— T,ry  Blueing."  At 
seven-thirty  the  rallying  began.  The  girls 
were  dressed  in  varying  costumes— the  major- 
ity wore  dungarees,  slacks,  and  flannel  shirts; 
the  more  conservative,  skirts  and  sweaters. 
The  evening  started  off  with  a  war  dance 
executed  by  the  Whites,  followed  with  one 
by  the  Blues.  The  White  cheer  leaders  then 
led  their  band  in  a  few  lusty  cheers.  With 
Nancy  Wells,  leader  of  the  Whites,  and  Sue 
White,  leader  of  the  Blues  leading,  the  girls 
then  held  a  grand  march.  It  was  really  a 
fine  one! 

Miss  Hughes  took  charge'  of  the  barn 
dances  which  included  the  Virginia  Reel  and 
Shoo  Fly.  A  few  of  the  teachers  volunteered 
to  do  an  exhibition  dance,  which  proved  to 
be  the  main  attraction.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Whites  had  located  their  banner,  which  mys- 
teriously and  conveniently  disappeared  just 
before  the  rally.  Where  it  was  hidden  will 
probably  remain  a  secret.  The  Whites  carried 
out  a  thorough  and  extensive  search  before  it 
was  located. 

The  Whites  seated  themselves  at  one  end 
while  the  Blues  occupied  the  other.  Ruth 
Dempsey,  a  member  of  the  Blue  team,  took 
the  floor  for  a  short  filibuster.  She  was  dressed 
as  a  high-pressure  politician,  with  vest,  mus- 
tache and  derby.  Her  speech,  favoring  the 
Blues,  was  witty  and  to  the  point.  Before 
Ruth  had  finished,  she  was  interrupted  by  a 


messenger  with  a  telegram.  The  messenger, 
Shirley  Candee,  must  have  been  day-dreaming 
for  she  almost  missed  her  cue.  The  speech 
was  well  received  and  brought  on  enthusias- 
tic cheering  from  both  the  Blue  and  White 
teams. 

Mrs:  Monroe  helped  out  by  accompanying 
the  rally-ers  on  the  piano  while  everyone  sang. 
The  competitive  spirit  really  made  its  appear- 
ance when  the  Whites  tried  to  capture  the 
Blue  banner. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  November  17, 
the  final  Blue  and  White  soccer  game  was 
played.  Both  teams  gave  a  fine  performance, 
with  the  Whites  taking  the  offensive.  The 
game  ended  with  the  tie  score  of  0-0.  The 
Blues  displayed  a  collapsible  white  dummy 
which  hung  limply  from  the  limb  of  a  tree, 
and  the  Whites  had  their  own  banner  dis- 
played on  the  other  side  of  the  field.  The 
line-up  for  the  two  teams  was  as  follows: 
WHITES  BLUES 

Kemp  Whiteoak 

Lyons  Hughes 

Prouty  Williams 

Hill  Seaman 

Linnitt  Phillips 

Wagner  Whidden 

Ramsdell  Campbell 

Lilly  Meyrowitz 

Nolan  Wilkinson 

Gorton  White 

Knox 

On  the  following  day,  the  grand  finale  of 
the  hockey  season  took  place.  The  fairly 
large  crowd  which  attended  was  not  disap- 
pointed.  No  score  was  made  in  the  first  half, 
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but  in  the  middle  of  the  second,  Barbara 
Linnitt,  of  the  Whites,  scored  a  goal.  The 
final  score  was  a  1-0  victory  for  the  Whites. 
The  line-up  for  the  Blues  and  Whites  was 
as  follows: 

BLUES  WHITES 

Huges  Smillie 

White  Gorton 

Fuhrer  Prouty 

de  Saxe  Linnitt 

Wolcott  Lindsey 

Strickler  Perkins 

Campbell  Ramsdell 

O'Connor  Bond 

Wakem  Sears 

Streeter  West 

Egly  Nolan 

During  the  halves  of  the  hockey  game,  the 
teachers  played  in  the  annual  student-faculty 
hockey  game.  The  faculty  were  attired  in 
bright,  informal  costumes.  There  were  some 
with  slacks,  some  with  skirts,  and  some  with 
both  slacks  and  skirts  together.  The  game,  a 
hilarious  success,  ended  in  a  tie  score.  Mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  who  took  part  were  the 
Misses  Gould,  May,  Mac,  Tribou,  Craig,  Zu- 
lick,  Hildreth,  Wychunas,  Hughes,  Sawyer, 
Babcock,  Ames,  and  Miley. 

And  so  ended  the  sports  of  the  fall  season. 
Other  competitive  games  will  be  held 
throughout  the  year,  but  the  fall  sports 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  feeling 
throughout  Lasell.  Without  that  spirit  no 
school  can  survive.  It  is  a  feeling  we  shall  all 
look  back  on  with  happiness  whenever  we 
think  of  our  college  days. 

A  most  important  factor  in  creating  school 
spirit  is  the  participation  of  all  in  some  sport 
or  another.  We  have,  at  Lasell,  the  oppor- 
tunity, excellent  instruction,  and  the  best  of 
equipment.  Athletics  are  a  figure-keeper  and 
a  health  protector.  Remember  thatl  All 
these,  combined  with  the  spirit  already 
aroused  this  year  at  school,  will  help  to  make 
Lasell  a  better  place  to  live  in.  So  let's  keep 
it  up! 

Shirley  Candee 


NEWS  FLASHES 

November  25— Senior  merchandisers  begin 
careers.  No  school  until  Jan.  5  for  them. 
It's  rumored  school  isn't  so  bad  after  all. 

November  18— Bragdon  and  Hawthorne  hold 
Open  House.  Juniors  display  interior 
decoration  ability. 

November  22— Seniors  take  Cap  and  Gownl 
Harmony,  candles.  Juniors  awed.  Laryn- 
gitis prevails  after  1  o'clock  session  in  the 
Barn. 

December  21— From  Cinderellas  to  queensl 
Music,  laughter,  and  gorgeous  gals,  as 
juniors  and  seniors  appear  with  dates  at 
first  formal  of  the  year. 

December  13— Christmas  vespers.  Students 
duly  inspired  as  Christmas  carols  are  sung 
for  first  time. 

December  16— Formal  dinner  provides  preview 
for  Christmas  pageant.  Nutcracker  Suite 
comes  to  life  in  Winslow  Hall,  as  modern 
dancers  are  transformed  into  fanciful 
figures. 

December  18— The  pack  is  on  its  way.  Christ- 
mas vacation  arrives,  and  excitement  rules 
over  all. 

January  5— Back  again.  Diamonds  flash,  room- 
mates and  friends  reunite  with  glorious 
tales  of  fun.  It  was  fun,  wasn't  it! 

January  8— Junior  Class  officers  announced. 
At  last  juniors  are  rightly  represented  in 
Council. 

January  27-29— "Have  you  an  aspirin?"  Pop- 
ular question  as  mid-years  roll  around 
once  more. 

January  30-February  2— Winter  Sports!  Skiers 
and  skaters  take  leave  of  Alma  Mater,  and 
head  north!   Conway  bound. 

February  1— New  semester,  new  permissions, 
new  start. 

February  13— Hearts  and  flowers— seniors  and 
juniors  combine  for  a  gala  Valentine 
Senior-Junior  Prom. 

Ruth  Dempsey 
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Rebel  Meets  Yankee 

WHAT  is  the  mental  picture  you  get 
when  someone  mentions  the  South? 
Is  it  of  a  white-mustached  old  man 
sipping  mint  juleps  on  the  veranda  of  a  huge 
mansion?  Is  it  a  ragged  family  of  barefooted 
derelicts  living  in  the  squalor  of  worn-out 
land? 

We  southerners  who  come  North  must  face 
the  problem  of  explaining  present  day  life  be- 
low the  Mason-Dixon  line,  for  many  of  you 
know  as  little  about  us  as  we  know  about  you. 

I  have  found  that  Yankees  seem  to  think 
that  we  must  be  different  from  people  they 
know  simply  because  we  are  blessed  or  cursed 
with  a  southern  accent. 

The  first  experience  I  had  occurred  in  the 
South  Station  in  Boston  the  night  I  arrived. 
I  asked  the  check  boy  if  I  could  check  my  bags 
there  for  about  an  hour,  never  dreaming  that 
I  would  sound  strange. 

"You  sho'  kin,  honey  chile,"  said  he,  to  my 
complete  amazement.  "What  part  of  the 
South  are  you-all  from?" 

This  was  only  a  sample  of  what  was  to 
follow.  Anyone  I  talked  to  immediately 
guessed  my  secret,  and  began  to  mimic  me,  till 
most  of  my  friends  sounded  almost  as  bad  as 
I  did. 

When  shopping  I  tried  always  to  go  with 
someone  who  would  interpret  for  me.  Once 
when  alone  I  asked  for  a  box  of  candy.  To 
this  day,  I  don't  see  how  I  could  mispronounce 
"candy",  but  I  had  to  point  it  out  before  the 
salesgirl  understood.  Another  time  I  went  into 
a  grocery  store  and  asked  for  pears.  The  boy 
looked  at  me  strangely,  then  called  another 
boy  over. 

"Listen  to  her,"  he  said,  as  though  I  were 
invisible  or  inanimate.  I  repeated  my  request 
for  "paihers"  to  the  amusements  of  them  both. 
Finally  I  spelled  out  the  word,  and  got  the 
fruit.  I  walked  out  of  the  store,  blushing  furi- 
ously, followed  by  ripples  of  laughter.  Now  I 
point  to  things  and  say,  "I  want  one  of  those, 
please,"  thus  saving  my  dignity. 

I'm  afraid  the  mental  picture  we  have  of 


northerners  is  a  hangover  from  the  Puritan 
fathers.  I  had  always  thought  of  New  England 
as  a  hard-bitten  land  full  of  reserved  people 
who  seldom  smiled;  but  I  was  very  wrong.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  people  up  here  are 
exactly  like  people  at  home.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  in  the  speech.  Boston  is  a  great  deal 
like  Memphis  except  the  latter  is  older  and 
there  are  so  many  negroes. 

The  race  situation  is  another  problem  which 
southerners  must  face.  People  up  here  have 
the  mistaken  idea  that  we  hate  the  darkies. 
This  isn't  true  at  all  but  we  have  a  lot  of 
trouble  convincing  you  of  it.  L  have  fought 
the  race  question  in  almost  every  discussion 
group  I  have  been  near.  Northerners  can't 
seem  to  understand  why  it  is  impossible  for 
the  darkies  to  be  treated  as  our  equals  in  the 
South.  Since  they  are  superior  in  number, 
they  would  soon  take  too  much  power.  Of 
course  we  could  not  afford  to  allow  such  a  situ- 
ation to  arise. 

The  same  people  who  say  that  we  hate 
Negroes  are  almost  invariably  the  ones  who 
ask  brightly,  "You're,  still  fighting  the  Civil 
War,  aren't  you?"  Or  worse  still,  "You  were 
sixteen  before  you  ever  knew  that  'Damn 
Yankee'  was  two  words,  weren't  you?"  The 
"weren't  you"  is  always  stressed,  and  when  I 
deny  all  such  charges,  they  merely  smile  un- 
believingly. 

Oddly  enough,  we  are  just  the  same  as  you 
up  here  except  for  the  accent.  We  work,  play, 
eat,  sleep,  live  and  die  the  way  you  do.  We 
strive  for  the  same  goals,  and  have  the  same 
ideals  and  values  which  you  have.  We  are  just 
an  average  group  of  people  like  any  other 
average  group  in  America.  We  love  America, 
and  want  no  division  of  our  country.  The 
factory  workers  work  just  as  hard  in  the  South; 
the  southern  soldiers  fight  and  die  just  as  well. 

So  the  next  time  you  hear  a  southern  accent, 
please  don't  look  curiously,  as  though  it  came 
from  an  alien.  We  wore  shoes  before  we  came 
North,  we  didn't  get  our  accents  from  drinking 
out  of  Dixie  cups,  and  remember,  we  think 
you-all  talk  funny,  too. 

Joe  C.  Leroy 
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Trials  of  a  "Furriner" 

TO  MANY  of  you,  Illinois  may  sound 
like  the  middle  of  nowhere,  but  to  me 
it's  home.  It  seems  that  to  most  of 
my  classmates  I'm  a  "furriner"  from  way  out 
West,  and  this  fact  has  let  me  in  for  a  great 
deal  of  ribbing  during  the  past  two  years. 

For  your  information,  my  friends,  Illinois  is 
not  in  the  West.  (You  will  now  please  take 
out  a  map  and  keep  it  in  front  of  you  for  the 
rest  of  this  article;  that  is,  if  you  can  stay 
awake.  If  Morpheus  does  tap  you  upon  the 
shoulder,  go  with  him  and  my  blessings  be 
with  you.)  As  I  was  saying,  I  don't  believe 
that  New  England  children  are  taught  much 
about  the  geography  of  the  United  States.  Why 
do  I  make  this  rash  statement?  Perhaps  if  you 
had  been  asked  if  Arizona  is  anywhere  near 
Illinois,  you  would  be  tempted  to  make  it,  too. 
A  common  occurrence  is  to  have  someone,  up- 
on discovering  that  I  am  from  Illinois,  ask  me 
if  I  know  "Mary  Smith"  who  lives  somewhere 
in  Illinois.  Glancing  at  the  map,  you  will  dis- 
cover that  Illinois  is  a  large  state.  No,  I  do 
not  know  "Mary  Smith"  who  lives  somewhere 
in  Illinois. 

Now  we  will  turn  to  history.  Delving  into 
a  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  West,  we  find 
that  it  was  completed  long  ago.  The  territory 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  is  now  quite  as  civilized 
as  the  East.  Yet  I  am  sometimes  asked  if  I  see 
white  men  very  often,  or  if  it  is  breezy  in  a 
tepee!  Now,  I  ask  you!  My  only  method  of 
retaliation  is  to  tell  them  that  my  father  is  an 
Indian  chief,  Big  Drip,  my  mother  the  squaw, 
Big  Puddle,  and  my  brother  the  young  war- 
rior, Little  Drip.  I  am  Princess  Rain-in-the- 
Face,  and  we  all  live  on  the  reservation.  This 
method  is  usually  effective.  For  your  informa- 
tion, my  dear  classmates,  Illinois  is  a  state  of 
big  cities  (Chicago  is  the  second  largest  city 
in  the  U.  S.,  you  know),  small  towns,  thriving 
industries,  and  farms  of  all  sizes  with  their 
fields  of  green  corn  (no  cracks  about  corn!) 
and  grain,  and  their  pastures  filled  with  sleek 
cattle.  The  biggest  business  in  Illinois  is  help- 
ing to  feed  the  world. 


And  now  we  will  take  up  the  English  lan- 
guage. To  Easterners,  I  sound  very  funny. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Easterners  soundvery 
funny  to  me.  We  differ  on  words  such  as 
"apricot",  "pecan",  "aunt",  and  "creek".  I 
may  leave  off  a  "g"  on  the  end  of  a  word  such 
as  "going",  but  Easterners  take  out  the  "r"  in 
a  word,  such  as  "park."  Having  taken  out  the 
"r"  they  are  not  content,  they  must  tack  it 
onto  a  word,  such  as  "idea".  I,  at  least,  do  not 
attach  "g's"  to  words  that  do  not  possess  them. 
I  may  say  "I  don't  guess  so",  or  I  may  say 
"I'm  waiting  on  someone",  instead  of  "I'm 
waiting  for  someone",  but  I  do  not  say,  "I'm 
going  down  to  Maine." 

I  hope  I  haven't  sounded  too  bitter,  for 
really  I'm  not.  I  think  it's  a  good  idea  to  go 
to  school  in  a  section  of  the  country  other  than 
your  own.  It  makes  you  a  little  more  sympa- 
thetic with  people  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  their  problems.  And  perhaps  a 
small  dash  of  the  Middle  West  hasn't  hurt  my 
friends.  At  least,  it  has  furnished  us  all  with 
a  little  fun  and  a  great  deal  of  conversation. 

Eloise  Moffett 
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The  Children's  Hour 

"Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 

When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupation, 
That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour." 

How  well  we  all  know  the  words  of  that 
lovely  poem  written  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.  Oh,  if  it  were  only  true  in  all 
respects!  But  perhaps  I  had  better  explain 
what  I  am  trying  to  convey. 

I  was  a  normal  child— or  at  least  I  always 
thought  I  was  normal.  Since  I  have  been  at 
Lasell,  though,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
"normal"  had  an  entirely  different  meaning 
at  the  time  I  was  wearing  braces  on  my  teeth 
and  skirts  that  buttoned  on  my  blouses. 

I  like  children,  as  a  rule.  Babies  in  blue 
angora  bonnets  and  mittens  fascinate  me;  little 
girls  of  about  four  years  of  age  with  big  eyes 
and  numerous  questions  can  hold  my  interest 
for  hours.  There  is  a  certain  group  of  adoles- 
cents, though,  that  fill  me  with  chills  of  appre- 
hension. These  representatives  of  the  "young- 
er set"  are  the  bane  of  all  those  individuals 
who,  like  myself,  have  a  first  period  class  at 
Woodland. 

Each  morning  at  eight-fifteen  we  set  forth 
with  fixed  smiles  and  slightly  feverish  eyes  to 
weather  the  storm.  We  walk  briskly  along. 
Then  suddenly,  in  the  distance,  we  see— oh 
unhappy  day!— the  little  commandos  on  their 
way  to  school.  We  assume  a  devil-may-care 
attitude,  a  sang  froid  that  would  make  fac- 
ing even  a  firing  squad  bearable.  Nearer  and 
nearer  they  come,  with  sly  smiles  that  would 
remind  one  of  Peter  Lorre  in  the  act  of  strang- 
ling the  hero  of  the  film.  We  plod  forward 
with  dogged  steps  and  presumably  unseeing 
eyes.  Then  the  fun  begins. 

The  leader  of  the  little  group  lets  out  a 
whoop  that  would  rival  the  "shot  heard 
'round  the  world,"  and  picks  up  a  chunk  of 
snow.  His  companions  follow  his  lead  and  icy 
snow  hits  many  a  swan-like  throat  with  a  sick- 
ening thud.  We  finally  manage  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  the  general  hub-bub  and  saun- 


ter along,  spirits  slightly  dampened,  to  our 
next  encounter.  This  soon  arrives  in  the  per- 
son of  a  six-year-old  child.  His  appearance  is 
certainly  disarming.  He  has  a  shock  of  bright 
red  hair  peeking  out  from  underneath  a  blue 
knitted  helmet;  bright  blue  eyes,  emphasized 
by  eyeglasses;  and,  to  complete  the  innocent 
picture,  knickers.  This  is  a  full  description  of 
the  most  feared  warrior  of  all.  Onward  he 
comes,  both  legs  stretched  to  their  utmost.  As 
he  strides  forward,  he  glances  over  the  group 
with  appraising  eyes  as  if  looking  for  his  most 
likely  prospect.  When  he  is  directly  upon  his 
prey  he  leaps  forward,  throws  his'  arms  around 
the  legs  of  his  victim  to  keep  from  falling,  and 
—spits!  There  is  no  other  way  to  describe  the 
act.  To  be  sure,  I  could  be  more  lady-like  and 
say  "expectorate,"  but  whatever  the  word,  the 
meaning  is  the  same.  Having  accomplished 
his  purpose  he  goes  on  his  way,  beaming  with 
satisfaction.  This  same  routine  goes  on  day 
after  day,  week  after  week.  First  come  the 
little  buccaneers,  then  the  Lone  Ranger  him- 
self. 

Oh,  for  a  brief  respite!  How  peaceful  it 
would  be  if,  as  in  Longfellow's  poem,  the 
"Children's  Hour"  were  that  time  "between 
the  dark  and  the  daylight",  and  not,  as  in  our 
case,  between  eight-fifteen  and  eight-thirty. 

Priscilla  Perley 
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Christmas  Card  Fever 

THERE  I  sat,  in  the  midst  of  a  confu- 
sion of  pens,  pencils,  ink,  old  and  new 
Christmas  cards,  paper,  stamps,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia  I  usually  need 
for  making  out  those  distressing  but  inevitable 
Christmas  cards. 

My  back  ached,  I  had  writer's  cramp,  my 
head  throbbed,  my  eyes  felt  heavy  and  blurred, 
and  a  sense  of  panic  gripped  me.  It  all  started 
calmly  enough,  but  by  the  time  I  was  half 
way  through  the  list,  my  temper  had  reached 
its  final  pitch. 

Everything  seemed  to  happen  at  once. 
Take,  for  example,  those  cards  I  signed,  and 
afterwards  addressed  the  envelopes.  1  just 
happened  to  take  a  peek  at  one  of  those  all 
ready  to  be  sealed.  A  brief  but  thoroughly 
effective  sigh  escaped  my  lips  as  I  looked  at 
the  card.  It  was  addressed  to  one  of  my  dig- 
nified and  reserved  old  aunts.  On  the  inside 
was  written,  "Keep  up  the  spirit  kiddo,  and 
don't  take  no  for  an  answer."  It  was  obviously 
for  one  of  my  school  chums,  and  I  hate  to 
think  what  the  results  would  have  been  had 
my  aunt  received  it. 

Now,  most  of  us  have  large  families,  when 
we  take  in  all  the  uncles,  aunts,  grandfathers, 
grandmothers,  cousins,  and  what  have  you, 
but  I  have  a  family  of  families.  It  seems  I 
invariably  leave  some  one  of  them  off  my  card 
list.  Well,  you  know  how  it  is!  If  cousin  Ann 
receives  a  card  and  cousin  Jane  doesn't,  there 
is  a  great  to-do,  and  I  am  left  with  that  very 
uncomfortable  feeling  of  having  committed  a 
great  breach  of  etiquette!  I  end  up  by  running 
out,  and  buying  a  box  of  handkerchiefs  or 
some  small  token,  and  sending  it  off  to  cousin 
Jane.  Then,  eventually,  the  whole  thing  back- 
fires, and  I  don't  know  which  is  worse,  the  fire 
or  the  frying  pan. 

Then,  after  I  do  get  all  the  cards  signed, 
sealed  and  addressed,  comes  the  great  pastime 
of  1-i-c-k-i-n-g  stamps.  Have  you  ever  tasted 
putty?    Well,  I  haven't  either,  but  I  think  I 


know  something  that  can  run  a  close  secondl 
Yes,  that's  right. 

Some  people  employ  such  careful  precision 
that  their  work  is  all  done  in  a  matter  of  two 
hours.  But  with  me  it's  different!  No  matter 
how  laboriously  I  plan,  or  concentrate,  the 
precision  is  somehow  lacking. 

Perhaps  I  sound  bitter!  Well,  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  I  am!  Not  toward  the  spirit  of 
Christmas,  but  toward  that  particular  custom 
of  the  season. 

Another  depressing  moment,  in  my  estima- 
tion, looms  up  with  the  arrival  of  Christmas 
cards  from  people  I  forgot  to  remember.  Here 
is  an  example  of  what  happens  in  our  house. 
The  mailman,  following  the  usual  custom, 
drops  the  cards  into  the  box.  Next,  I  search 
madly  through  the  large  assortment,  and  end 
up  with  two  or  three.  Now  these  two  or  three 
very  often  prove  to  be  a  great  problem.  The 
first  one  I  open  is  from  Butch  and  the  gang. 
"Well!"I  sigh  with  relief,  "that's  one  more  off 
the  books."  But  oh,  horrors!  Here's  one  from 
Sue,  and  another  from  Pat. 

I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must 
be  a  way  of  solving  the  Christmas  card  prob- 
lem. Perhaps  someday,  I'll  find  out  a  short 
cut!  Until  then,  I'll  probably  manage  to  just 
make  the  deadline! 

Oh!  Oh!  I  just  learned  of  one  error  I 
haven't  made  yet!  My  problems  are  nothing 
compared  with  this  one:  Did  you  read  in  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  about  the  Princeton 
professor's  wife  who,  in  a  mad  last-minute 
rush,  bought  three  dozen  Christmas  cards  from 
sadly  depleted  stock,  addressed  and  mailed,  in 
a  wild  hurry,  all  but  one?  On  Christmas  eve 
she  settled  down  to  really  study  the  remaining 
card.  Noticing,  for  the  first  time  a  folded  flap, 
she  lifted  the  corner,  and  discovered  on  the 
inside  the  following  message: 

"This  is  just  a  note  to  say 
That  a  little  gift  is  on  its  way." 

Well,  no  matter  what  your  troubles  are, 
there's  always  someone  who  is  worse  off  than 


you! 


Ruth  Dempsey 
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The  Roses 

AFRESH  spring  wind  caressed  the  twi- 
light over  Manhattan,  and  the  sun  was 
lost  behind  the  rugged  fortress  of 
granite,  dark  against  the  glowing  western  sky. 
A  studio  room  in  Greenwich  Village  grew 
dusky  while  an  artist  painted  the  last  flourish- 
ing touches  on  his  canvas.  He  walked  across 
the  room  to  study  the  picture,  his  eyes  narrow- 
ing and  opening  again,  and  then  he  moved  to 
a  different  angle.  With  a  sigh  of  satisfaction 
he  rested  upon  the  daybed  in  the  corner,  his 
eyes  still  surveying  his  creation.  In  the  cross- 
light  from  above  and  the  side  his  features  were 
cast  boldly  in  a  play  of  light  and  dark.  He 
had  a  young  face,  young  and  set,  as  though 
carved  by  Rodin's  hand.  His  eyes  were  deep 
under  a  chiseled  brow;  the  mouth  was  full  and 
sensuous.  He  was  tired,  but  at  last  the  picture 
was  completed— the  Italian  woman  holding 
the  loaves  of  bread. 

A  door  opened  and  closed  again,  and  the 
artist  stepped  out  into  the  evening.  He  walked 
down  the  pavement,  under  the  sudden  light  of 
a  street  lamp,  and  merged  again  into  the  dusk. 
A  playful  wind  caught  his  coattails,  and 
flapped  them  lazily  around  his  knees  as  he 
passed  another  lamp  and  disappeared  around 
the  corner  into  the  subway  station. 

An  ancient  toothless  woman  was  selling 
roses  on  the  steps,  and  the  man  stopped  to 
buy  a  dozen.  As  he  watched  her  wrap  them 
he  visualized  her  face  on  canvas.  An  old  face, 
etched  with  the  worries  and  knowledge  of  life 
that  only  the  old  can  tell.  As  she  handed  the 
artist  the  flowers  her  face  crinkled  into  a  smile. 

"May  these  bring  you  much  happiness, 
young  man,"  she  said. 

He  thanked  her  and  continued  his  way 
down  the  dirty  steps  and  into  the  ramp.  Its 
Stygian  gloom  was  depressing.  Commuters 
rushed  in  hurried  frenzy  to  catch  the  incoming 
train.  The  artist  hurried  his  pace  down 
another  flight  of  stairs,  groping  in  his  pockets 
for  a  coin.  He  pushed  the  turnstile.  But  the 
green  door  slid  shut,  and  with  a  thunderous 


rush  of  steel  on  steel  the  train  roared  past  him 
into  the  tunnel.  It  was  only  a  rumbling  echo 
as  he  stood  alone  on  the  platform  with  the 
old  flower  vendor's  roses.  The  man  remained 
for  a  moment  or  two,  musing  to  himself,  and 
then  decided  to  walk  across  town  and  catch 
the  uptown  bus  to  his  home  and  to  Alix.  A 
fleeting  vision  of  his  home  crossed  his  mind: 
his  wife  greeting  him  at  the  door,  he,  kissing 
her  gently  on  the  forehead;  the  glow  of  the 
little  living  room;  the  plaster  covered  wall; 
his  chair  by  the  fire  and  her  chair  across  the 
room;  the  chintz  divan  and  the  glass  table. 
He  could  almost  hear  her  asking  with  eager 
sincerity  in  her  soft  voice  whether  or  not  the 
picture  was  finished.  Tonight  he  would  reply, . 
"Yes,  darling,  at  long  last".  And  tonight  there 
would  be  roses  for  her.  His  heart  quickened; 
he  would  hurry  to  get  home. 

He  waited  impatiently  for  the  light  to 
change  and  then  hurried  across  the  street, 
brushing  almost  rudely  past  the  few  oncoming 
pedestrians.  A  colder  wind  blew  now,  but  it 
was  a  young  spring  wind.  The  side  street  was 
deserted,  except  for  a  young  couple,  holding 
hands  and  walking  briskly  into  the  wind.  They 
are  probably  going  to  a  movie,  he  thought, 
and  they  reminded  him  of  the  days  before  he 
and  Alix  were  married.  They  often  went  to 
the  movies  then.  That  was  all  a  young  artist's 
reputation  could  afford.  They  still  went  to  the 
movies,  but  once  a  month  there  was  also  a 
Broadway  production.  They  lived  comfort- 
ably, just  the  proverbial  young  married  couple 
in  a  three-room  apartment.  Maybe  some  day 
it  would  be  four  rooms  and  there  would  be 
another  chair,  a  smaller  chair  by  the  fireside. 
A  touch  of  fear  tipped  his  heart:  what  if  his 
pictures  didn't  sell;  what  if  something  hap- 
pened to  his  hands;  what  if  his  hands  couldn't 
create  those  things  his  mind  lived!  He  crushed 
the  thoughts  quickly,  and  recalled  an  adage 
of  Da  Vinci's.  "An  eye  to  see,  a  hand  to  paint." 
Alix  had  read  that  the  other  night. 

From  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  saw  a  French 
limousine  ease  up  to  the  curb  in  front  of  him. 
A  black-coated  chauffeur  jumped  out  quickly 
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to  open  the  back  door.  A  moment  later  a 
young  woman  stepped  easily  upon  the  side- 
walk. The  artist  was  stunned  momentarily  by 
her  somber  beauty,  so  soft  and  dusky  in  the 
lamplight,  and  yet  so  exquisite  and  dazzling 
that  her  white  ermine  wrap  was  remote  and 
obscure  in  comparison.  Upon  her  styled  hair, 
she  wore  a  jewelled  tiara,  catching  gay  sparkles 
of  neon  lighting.  His  eyes  fell  to  the  purple 
orchids  reposing  with  graceful  splendor  on  the 
white  fur.  And  then  a  man  in  full  dress 
stepped  upon  the  pavement,  and  with  sophis- 
ticated laughter  they  passed  in  front  of  the 
artist,  and  into  the  dimly  lighted  French 
restaurant. 

The  artist  continued  on  his  way,  walking 
faster  now,  his  head  deep  on  his  chest,  and 
his  eyes  searching  the  spotted  concrete  for 
thought.  He  suddenly  seemed  tired  of  walk- 
ing; it  would  be  pleasant  to  take  a  taxi.  The 
bus  ride  uptown  would  be  long  and  tiresome, 
and  there  would  be  the  nauseating  smell  of 
carbon  gas.  Raising  a  hand  at  the  next  street 
corner  to  summon  a  taxi,  he  quickly  brought 
it  down  as  if  waking  from  a  dream.  The  taxi 
fare  would  buy  a  new  canvas  stretcher. 
And  so  the  artist  walked  on  across  town, 
caught  the  uptown  bus,  walked  two  more 
blocks,  up  the  apartment  steps,  up  the  flight 
of  stairs  and  into  the  small  living  room.  His 
wife  arose  from  her  chair.  A  small  sigh  of 
relief  whispered  from  her  heart  when  she 
placed  herself  in  his  arms.  He  kissed  her 
gently  on  the  forehead  as  he  had  known  he 
would. 

"Did  you  finish  the  picture,  Allan?"  She 
said  it  as  he  had  known  she  would. 

For  some  reason  he  said,  "No,  not  yet."  And 
he  changed  the  subject  abruptly.  "Some  roses 
for  you,  my  bonnie  sweetheart."  The  words 
were  flippant  and  playful.  Giving  his  wife 
roses  was  one  of  the  small  extravagances  he 
indulged  in  with  wholehearted  delight.  His 
innermost  ambition  in  life,  one  of  the  small 
ambitions  every  man  cherishes,  was  to  give  his 
wife  flowers  every  night,  for  her  appreciation 
was  intense,  almost  childlike.    The  soft  curve 


of  her  mouth  grew  into  laughter,  and  her  eyes 
laughed  as  she  regarded  him  with  tender  love. 
Mockingly  she  curtsied  low,  and  then  sprang 
up  and  lightly  kissed  him.  "Oh  God,"  he 
thought,  "just  to  give  her  orchids  every  night." 
He  relaxed  in  his  chair  by  the  brick  fire- 
place. He  stood  up  quickly  again,  and 
straightened  the  cushion,  mumbling  some- 
thing undiscernible  about  a  spring  that  should 
be  fixed.  He  relaxed  again,  his  eyes  roaming 
absently  about  the  room.  He  could  hear  Alix 
in  the  kitchen,  fixing  dinner  and  singing  with 
the  radio.  He  smiled,  knowing  she  was  happy 
to  make  him  happy.  She  could  be  happier, 
though.  His  eyes  stopped  their  aimless  wan- 
dering, focused  intently  on  a  crack  in  the  wall. 
"Funny,"  he  said  half  aloud,  "I  never  noticed 
that  before." 

Alix  brought  in  the  roses  and  placed  them 
on  the  glass  table  before  the  window.  With 
graceful,  quick  hands,  she  arranged  them  to 
suit  her  feminine  aesthetic  sense.  "A  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  she  quoted.  The  artist 
watched  her  with  complete  adoration  as  she 
stood  off  to  appraise  them,  her  hands  clasped 
across  her  chest. 

The  flower  vendor's  words  ran  through  his 
mind,  "May  these  bring  you  much  happiness, 
young  man." 

His  wife  turned  to  him,  "Come,  Allan,  din- 
ner is  ready  and  waiting,  and  I  have  lamb 
chops  for  you." 

The  thought  of  food  wasn't  particularly 
relishing,  but  he  said  tactfully,  "They'll  just 
hit  the  spot  for  a  starving  artist." 

As  he  spoke,  an  odd  thread  of  thought 
wound  through  his  mind  like  a  serpent,  and 
the  small  neon  lighting  on  a  French  restaurant 
cought  his  mind's  eye.  Filet  mignon  .  .  .  filet 
mignon  .  .  .  He  tried  to  indulge  in  small  con- 
versation with  his  wife:  the  events  of  the  day; 
her  shopping  expedition;  the  tenants  on  floor 
three;  but  the  words  kept  running  through 
his  mind  like  the  refrain  of  a  tune. 

Suddenly  he  threw  his  napkin  down,  pushed 
his  chair  back  roughly,  and  crossed  to  the  door. 
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"Alix,  let's  go  to  a  play;  I'm  in  that  kind  of 
mood."   His  voice  was  demanding. 

"But  Allan,  it  was  only  two  weeks  ago  we 
saw  .  .  ."  The  quick  sharp  flash  on  her  hus- 
band's countenance  halted  her  protests. 

"All  right,  I'd  love  to  go."  Alix  had  seen 
that  look  transform  his  face  before,  like 
lightning  disobeying  the  laws  of  physics.  It 
was  the  play  of  light  and  dark  in  an  El  Greco 
—quick,  startling.  It  seemed  to  reflect  another 
man,  a  cruel,  ruthless,  restless  man.  It  fright- 
ened her. 

Later  he  said,  "The  play  was  stupid,  wasn't 
it?"  They  were  drinking  coffee  in  a  quiet 
restaurant. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
The  acting  was  superb,  the  plot  interesting, 
and  the  characters  real,  especially  John." 

"He  was  a  confounded  bore."  His  retort 
was  sharp.  Alix  was  about  to  ask  him  why, 
but  changed  the  subject. 

"Do  you  like  my  new  hat?"  she  asked  femi- 
ninely. It  was  a  becoming  hat,  small  and  flip- 
pant and  gay.  She  had  seen  it  in  a  small  hat 
shop  on  Fifty-seventh  Street.  It  stood  back 
from  the  others,  higher  and  brighter  in  color. 
As  an  artist  sees  a  child's  face,  glowing  in 
youthful  radiance,  a  face  that  haunts  his  mind 
and  soul,  so  a  woman  sees  a  hat  in  some  ob- 
scure store  window,  a  hat  that  haunts  her  sense 
of  vanity  and  the  heart  of  frivolity.  And  every 
day  for  a  week,  Alix  had  walked  out  of  her 
way  to  see  the  hat,  just  once  more.  It  had 
grown  to  be  a  silly  obsession  with  her.  She 
had  visioned  herself  in  it,  and  she  had 
known  how  much  Allan  would  admire  her 
taste.  One  day  the  hat  was  gone.  At  first  it 
seemed  incredible.  She  searched  in  both  the 
windows— maybe  it  had  been  moved.  But  of 
course  it  was  sold,  of  course  it  was. 

"Oui,  mademoiselle,  la  petite  chapeau— we 
sold  it  yesterday— mais,  mademoiselle,  we  make 
for  you  another  one." 

The  artist  surveyed  the  crazy  French  crea- 
tion before  him.  He  didn't  really  notice  the 
hat;  he  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  his 
wife's  subtle  beauty. 


"It's  crazy,  dear,  but  your  fancy  is  my  ob- 
session." She  laughed;  she  knew  he  liked  it. 
His  eyes  fell  to  her  tweed  coat.  "Why  don't 
you  buy  yourself  a  new  coat  to  go  with  it, 
darling?" 

"Why,  Allan,  I  just  bought  this  last  fall." 

"Oh,  did  you?"  He  spoke  absently.  "Get  a 
new  one,  anyway." 

"Your  wish  is  my  command."  She  mocked 
him,  and  they  laughed  together  over  their 
coffee.  But  their  thoughts  were  a  world  apart. 

The  weeks  rolled  by,  and  Alix  dropped 
another  calendar  page  into  the  waste  basket. 
Allan  worked  hard.  He  was  restless,  though, 
a  man  at  war  with  himself.  He  often  recalled 
the  night  when  he  had  stopped  to  buy  the  flow- 
er vendor's  roses.  They  had  wilted  quickly,  and 
Alix  had  thrown  them  out  the  next  night. 
The  crack  on  the  wall  had  split  larger,  and 
every  night  when  he  relaxed  in  his  arm  chair 
his  eyes  would  become  riveted  to  the  crack  like 
a  nail  to  a  magnet.  It  seemed  to  laugh  at  him. 

One  night  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
he  absurdly  moved  his  chair  to  another  posi- 
tion. His  eyes  roamed  the  room.  How  small 
it  seemed.  The  divan  was  too  large  and  bulky. 
"Alix,  let's  get  a  new  couch."  He  spoke  sud- 
denly, and  startled  her  from  the  book  she  was 
reading.  She  looked  at  him  quickly,  then 
slowly,  deliberately  closed  the  book. 

"My  dear,  where  are  we  going  to  get  the 
money  to  buy  divans,  to  buy  new  coats,  to  go 
to  plays,  to  do  this,  to  do  that?  You  throw 
money  away  so  lavishly  lately.  We're  not  mil- 
lionaires, you  know.  You're  a  struggling  artist, 
just  reaching  success.  And  besides—"  Her 
voice  lowered  to  a  soft  hush.  She  rose  from  her 
chair  and  knelt  at  his  feet,  taking  his  hands 
in  hers.  Her  eyes  were  misty  and  darker  than 
he  had  ever  seen  them  before.  "And  besides, 
we  have  to  save  for  a  new  chair,  a  little  chair 
to  go  here  by  the  fireplace  next  to  yours." 

The  room  grew  smaller,  and  the  crack  in 
the  wall  grew  larger.  The  artist  was  a  man 
tossed  within  himself  by  an  obsession,  one  he 
wouldn't  permit  himself  to  touch.  But  it  grew 
stronger  and  more  tearing  every  night  and  day. 
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Sometimes  in  agony  he  would  throw  down  his 
paint  brushes  and  bury  his  head  in  his  hands, 
mussing  his  hair,  twisting  and  swinging  his 
feet  like  a  child  in  a  tantrum.  Sometimes  he 
would  fall  asleep  on  the  day-bed,  and  awaken 
when  the  light  had  left  the  corners  and  there 
was  only  a  hazy  dusk.  Other  times  he  would 
continue  painting,  but  his  hand  and  mind 
were  not  in  coordination.  A  stroke  was  jarring 
here,  this  eye  was  without  life,  the  mouth  with- 
out feeling.  He  got  into  the  habit  of  rework- 
ing, and  his  work  lost  the  old  zest  and  flourish. 
One  day  he  threw  his  brush  down  with  a  cry 
and  held  his  hands  to  the  light.  They  were 
trembling.  He  clenched  them  tight  and 
opened  them  again.  Long,  slender  hands, 
strong  and  capable,  but  they  were  trembling. 
Rubbing  them  like  a  mad  man,  he  went  back 
to  his  canvas  a  look  of  rage  transforming  itself 
into  one  of  bitter  disapointment  and  despair. 

"It's  no  good!"  he  cried.  "It's  no  good!" 
My  hands,  my  mind— oh  God,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  me?" 

A  door  opened  and  closed  again,  and  the 

artist  stepped  out  into  the  evening.  He  walked 

down  the  pavement,  under  the  sudden  light  of 

a  street  lamp  and  merged  again  into  the  dusk. 

#         #         # 

Some  twelve  years  later  a  child  sat  alone  in 
a  spacious  living  room  in  a  Westchester  home. 
The  room  was  dimly  lighted,  except  for  one 
light.  The  child  sat  in  a  small  comfortable 
chair  near  the  old  English  fireplace,  absorbed 
in  Arthurian  legends.  The  walls  were  papered 
in  exquisite  harmony  with  the  Chinese  rug 
and  the  grey  and  red  chintz  covered  furniture. 
Next  to  the  child's  chair  there  was  a  large  easy 
chair.  It  gave  a  solemn,  austere,  idle  appear- 
ance in  contrast  to  the  twin  chair  across  the 
room.  Somehow  the  twin  chair  sighed  of  long, 
lonely  hours  of  use.  It  was  a  beautiful  room, 
and  the  roses  on  the  mahogany  table  near  the 
window  lent  a  subtle  strange  odor.  The  tele- 
phone clashed  against  the  silence,  and  the 
child  rose  to  answer  it. 

"Yes,  this  is  Marcia.  No,  mother  isn't  in 
right  now  .  .  .  no,  father  is  away  on  business 


.  .  .  next  week  I  guess  .  .  .  yes,  I  just  got  home 
from  school  for  the  vacation  .  .  .  oh,  very  much 
.  .  .  seventh  grade.  Yes,  I'll  ask  mother  to  call 
you  in  the  morning." 

As  she  replaced  the  receiver  her  eyes  rose 
slowly  to  the  picture  on  the  wall,  in  front  of 
her.  It  was  an  old  Italian  woman,  painted  in 
flourishing  strokes.  Her  face  was  alive  with 
humor,  and  her  dark  eyes  seemed  to  harbor  a 
secret.  The  play  of  light  and  dark  was 
startling,  and  yet  it  gave  a  stirring  air  of  in- 
completeness. Marcia  gazed  at  it  ruefully.  She 
thought  aloud,  "I  wonder  why  father  stopped 
painting.  He  never  even  speaks  of  it.  If  I 
could  paint  as  well,  I'd  never,  never  stop." 
Tears  which  welled  up  in  her  eyes,  she  brushed 
away  with  the  back  of  her  hand.  She  sat  down 
again  in  the  chair  by  the  fireplace.  And  there 
was  only  the  silence  of  the  living  room  and  a 
lonely  child  and  her  book. 

Outside  the  wind  blew  in  roaring  frenzy.  It 
rushed  swiftly  through  the  rhododendron 
plants  and  around  the  eaves.  It  blew  hard  and 
sure  now  letting  down  for  a  moment  into 
whispering  submission,  and  then  rising  again 
as  if  in  anger  at  the  night.  But  inside  the  child 
was  warm  and  safe,  for  the  man  who  had 
walked  out  of  the  building  twelve  years  ago 
and  disappeared  into  the  darkness  had  wanted 
his  child  to  be  warm  and  safe.  Mechanically 
the  clock  chimed  the  long  monotonous  hours 
away,  and  at  length  the  child  Marcia  rose  from 
her  chair  and  peered  out  the  window.  For  a 
moment  or  so  she  pondered,  her  nose  pressed 
flat  against  the  cold  glass,  and  then  she  ran  to 
the  coat  closet  and  drew  out  her  warm,  heavy 
jacket.  She  opened  the  front  door,  shivering  as 
the  wind  blew  through  the  coat  and  blew  her 
long  hair  in  tangles  around  her  face.  She 
walked  in  the  night  down  the  winding  drive- 
way, underneath  the  pines.  The  night  was 
dark  and  the  child  was  absorbed  in  thought. 
She  didn't  see  the  oncoming  lights  of  a  delivery 
truck,  she  didn't  see  them  until  the  glare 
blinded  her  vision  and  she  stood,  frozen,  petri- 
fied in  the  drive.  Then  there  was  the  screech- 
ing of  brakes  and  the  scatter  of  gravel,  the 
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grinding  to  a  sudden  halt.  And  a  child  was 
lying  motionless  on  the  ground. 

Across  the  country  in  a  train  speeding  East, 
a  well-dressed,  dignified  man  relaxed  in  a 
Pullman  car.  He  was  staring  out  of  the  win- 
dow, watching  the  white  cactus-spotted  plains 
go  on  and  on.  His  face  wore  an  expression  of 
self-satisfaction,  assurance,  and  poise.  Why 
not?  He  was  thinking  egotistically  of  his 
own  business  success  and  the  coming  pro- 
motion. And  now  he  was  going  home  for 
awhile.  Home.  Haven't  seen  the  child  for  a 
long  time— and  Alix,  beautiful  Alix,  absorbed 
in  garden  clubs,  women's  clubs,  social  welfare 
clubs.  Why,  I  hardly  get  a  chance  to  see  her 
when  I  am  home.  The  train  rolled  on  and  on. 
Like  a  cloud  over  the  sun,  the  man's  face  sud- 
denly darkened.   He  picked  up  a  magazine. 

The  hospital  was  deathly  quiet  except  for  a 
man's  footsteps  and  the  click  of  a  woman's 
heels  in  the  marble  corridor.  The  choking 
odor  of  disinfectant  permeated  the  corners 
and  swept  from  the  closed  doors  in  sickening 
waves.  The  footsteps  paused  in  front  of  one 
door.  The  door  was  closed  tight,  a  white,  solid 
door  giving  no  hint  of  what  was  happening 
beyond.  It  was  just  silence  and  whiteness  and 
disinfectant.  The  man  and  the  woman  looked 
drawn  and  grey  as  they  waited,  their  faces 
penciled  in  somber  lines  of  anxiety. 

At  length  the  door  opened  slowly,  and  a 
doctor  stepped  forth,  wiping  his  forehead  with 
a  white  towel. 

"We  don't  know,  yet." 

The  evening  came  and  the  clock  in  the 
waiting  room  ticked  each  second,  each  minute, 
each  hour  into  eternity.  And  through  the  long 
night  the  man  and  the  woman  waited,  not 
sleeping,  not  eating,  just  waiting  and  looking 
in  stricken  dumbness  at  the  pale  green  walls. 
Endless  thoughts,  surging  wildly,  careened 
through  their  minds.  Thoughts  of  days  long 
ago  when  there  was  a  small  apartment  and  a 
young  artist  and  his  wife  and  the  thought  of 
a  little  child. 

The  dawn  came  and  the  doctor  entered, 
without  warning,  the  still,  green  room.   The 


couple  rose  quickly,  their  faces  frozen  in  fear. 
"The  crisis  is  past,"  he  said.  "Your  daughter 
wants  to  see  you." 

A  man  stood  before  an  easel  in  a  studio 
room  in  Greenwich  Village.  In  the  corner 
stood  a  decayed  daybed;  the  canvas  on  the 
easel  in  the  room  was  dirty,  covered  with  dust. 
With  his  handkerchief  he  brushed  it  off,  re- 
vealing the  dull  paint  underneath.  It  was  old 
and  cracked.  For  a  long  time  the  artist  stared 
at  the  picture,  his  mind  rolling  away  thirteen 
years.  And  then  he  knelt,  simply,  and  held 
his  hands  to  the  light.  Long,  slender  hands, 
strong  and  capable.  And  steady. 

Enid  Hughes 
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Vida  Pike,  Carol  Wadhams,  and  Janet  Reid 
in  a  Scene  from  "Ladies  In  Retirement" 
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New  York 
Leavis,  Nancy  Witton,  Norwood,  Massachusetts 
LeComte,  Claire  Emma,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 
Ledbetter,  Mary  Kathryn,  Newton  Centre,  Massachu- 
setts 
LeDoux,  Marie  Cecilia,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
Leroy,  Joe  Carr,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Lilly,  Joan  Newell,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 
Lincoln,  Priscilla  Rose,  Southville,  Massachusetts 
Lindquist,  Virginia  Carolyn,  Lewiston,  Maine 
Lindsey,  Harriet,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Linnitt,  Barbara  Frances,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Lippert,   Edith   Margaret,   Locust  Valley,   L.   L,   New 
York 


Locke,  Joan  Constance,  Methuen,  Massachusetts 
Lothrop,  Clarice  Jane,  Orleans,  Vermont 
Lupo,  Clio  E.,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 
Lutz^  Norma   Elizabeth,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
Lynch,   Virginia   Eleanor,   Plymouth,   Massachusetts 
Lynn,  Betty-Gayle,  Scarsdale,  New  York 
Lyons,  Edna  Smith,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine 
Lyons,  Nancy  Virginia,  Scarsdale,  New  York 
McAvoy,  Elizabeth  Anne,  Windsor,  Connecticut 
McCreery,  Claire  Colby,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
McKendry,  Marilyn  Orr,  New  Canaan,  Connecticut 
McKenna,  Arline  Mary,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
McLaughlin,  Helen  Louise,  Farmington,  New  Hamp- 
shire 


McLean,  Mary-Louise,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
McManus,  Elaine  Elizabeth,  Medford,  Massachusetts 
McMulIan,  Elizabeth  Margaret,  Chefoo,  North  China 
Maddock,  Martha  Marie,  Southampton,  New  York 
Mangels,  Anita,  South  Ozone  Park,  L.  I.,  New  York 
Manning,  Barbara  Louise,  Salem,  Massachusetts 
Mannix,  Patricia  Anne,  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 
Marble,  Grace  Elizabeth,  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts 
Marceau,  Marilyn  Irene,  Rutland,  Vermont 
Marr,  Dorothy  Frances,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  New  York 
Martin,  Alma  Bartlett,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire 
Martin,  Gloria  Joyce,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
Martin,  Mary,  Augusta,  Maine 

Maynard,  Alice  Elizabeth,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Maynard,  Jane  Louise,  Holden,  Massachusetts 
Mazmanian,  Ann  Claire,  Arlington,  Massachusetts 
Mehaffey,  Jane,  Eden  Park,  Rhode  Island 
Mehrhof,  Muriel  Louise,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 
Mercer,  Floris  Edith,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 
Meserve,   Mary   Winifred,   Newton   Centre,   Massachu- 
setts 
Meyrowitz,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 
Millard,  Eleanor,  Waban,  Massachusetts 
Mills,  Joan  Frances,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Minor,  Merla  Louise,  Fairview,  Massachusetts 
Mitchell,  Dorothy  Jane,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
Moffett,  Eloise,  Oakland,  Illinois 
Moller,  Joan,  Wollaston,  Massachusetts 
Mondello,  Nazarene  Concetta,  Medford,  Massachusetts 
Monge,  Nathalie  Agnes,  Greenwood,  Massachusetts 
Moore,  Elizabeth  Ann,  Staunton,  Virginia 
Moore,    Louise   Helen,   West    Bridgewater,    Massachu- 
setts 
Moran,  Alice  Kathryn,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire 
Morner,  Jean,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Morrill,  Myrtle  Abrams,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 
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Morrison,  Judith  Ina,  Torrington,  Connecticut 
Morse,  Nancy  Jensen,  Windsor,  Connecticut 
Nagle,  Florence  Bennett,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Neale,  Cynthia  Arlene,  Natick,  Massachusetts 
Nelson,  Virginia  Lucy,  Hyde  Park,  New  York 
Nevers,  Barbara  Jane,  South  Windsor,  Connecticut 
Nichols,  Ruby  Mae,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 
Nickerson,  Dorothy  Leone,  Springfield,   Massachusetts 
Niraee,  Ruth  Anne,  Leominster,  Massachusetts 
Nolan,  Olive  Ann,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Norwell,  Jane  Marie,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 
Nurkiewicz,  Evelyn  Constance,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Nye,  Geraldine  Frost,  North  Haven,  Connecticut 
O'Brien,  Jean  Scott,  Albany,  New  York 
O'Connor,  Elizabeth  Muriel,  Needham,  Massachusetts 
O'Connor,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Augusta,  Maine 
O'Connor,   Marion   Shirley,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  New 

York 
O'Keefe,  Rosamond  Claire,  Brighton,  Massachusetts 
Oram,  Ruth  Isabelle,  South  Portland,  Maine 
Osborn,  Lee,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Ouimet,   Janice    Frances,    Wellesley    Hills,    Massachu- 
setts 
Paddison,  Rosalie,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
Panetta,  June  Winifred,  Arlington,  Massachusetts 
Pariseau,  Helen  Frances,  Biddeford,  Maine 
Patch,  Irene  Alice,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Patch,  Marjorie  May,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Patten,  Margaret  Morse,  Sterling,  Massachusetts 
Pearson,  Barbara  Smith,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Pechilis,  Florence,  Brockton,  Massachusetts 
Pendleton,  Persis  Sawyer,  Methuen,  Massachusetts 
Perkins,  Ruth  Holly,  Franklin,  New  Hampshire 
Perkins,  Shirley  Irene,  Forge  Village,  Massachusetts 
Perley,  Priscilla  Devine,  Danvers,  Massachusetts 
Perry,  Barbara  Marie,  Quincy,  Massachusetts 
Perry,  Jean,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 
Perry,  Ruth  Eleanor,  Rutland,  Vermont 
Petterson,  Elizabeth  Louise,  Marblehead,  Massachusetts 
Phillips,  Florence  Jean,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts 
Pike,  Vida  Seeley,  Wellesley  Farms,  Massachusetts 
Poli,  Edna  Louise,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Popper   de    Podhragy,   Evelyn    Maria,   North   Quincy, 

Massachusetts 
Portmore,  Marguerite  Elizabeth,  Wellesley,  Massachu- 
setts 
Preuss,  Ann  Marie,  Bronxville,  New  York 
Prouty,  Elsinor,  Carolyn,  Burlington,  Vermont 
Purcell,  Ruth  Adelaide,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 
Rahn,  Ruth  Ann,  Watertown,  Connecticut 
Ramsdell,  Mary-Sommers,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Reck,  Elfreda  Harriett,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Record,  Georgia  Agnes,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 
Redfield,   Priscilla,  Weston,  Massachusetts 
Reid,  Janet  Margaret,  Bangor,  Maine 
Revene,  Jeanne  Ann,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 
Revene,  Marguerite  Winifred,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 
Reynolds,    Elizabeth    Lauriot,    West    Newton,    Massa- 
chusetts 
Rhind,  Elizabeth    (Betty),  Newtonville,   Massachusetts 
Robsham,  Lorraine  Gloria,  Brighton,  Massachusetts 
Root,  Janice  Marilyn,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Rosien,  Dorothy  Linder,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Roth,  Esther  Florence,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts 
Royhl,  Louise,  Huron,  South  Dakota 
Rushton,  Frances  Marian,  Red  Oak,  Iowa 
Ryder,  Janet,  North  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 
Saunders,  Helen  Audrey,  Great  Neck,  New  York 
Savery,  Mary  Jo,  South  Bend,  Indiana 
Sayce,  Ruth  Claire,  Needham,  Massachusetts 
Schalscha,  Eleanor  Gere   (Nora),  Millburn,  New  Jersey 


Schaufele,    Barbara    Margaret,    Cambridge,    Massachu- 
setts 
Schmidt,  Hazel  Elizabeth    (Betty),  Haworth,  New  Jer- 
sey 
Scott,   Anita   Day,   New   Haven,   Connecticut 
Scott,  Ann  Babette,  Oakville,  Connecticut 
Scott,  Barbara  Jean,  Barre,  Vermont 
Scoville,  Dora  Elizabeth,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Seaman,  Joan,  Bronxville,  New  York 
Sears,  Alice  Louise,  Wollaston,  Massachusetts 
Sears,  Harriet  Sawyer,  Wollaston,  Massachusetts 
Secord,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Seward,  Barbara  Jean,  Rutland,  Vermont 
Sexton,  Kathleen  Ayers,  Bronxville,  New  York 
Shaw,  Virginia,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 
Skinner,  Ruth  West,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 
Smillie,  Harriet,  Arlington,  Massachusetts 
Smith,  Barbara  Ann,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Smith,  Beatrice  Alice,  Rutland,  Vermont 
Smith,  Dorothy  Louise,  East  Aurora,  New  York 
Smith,  Elizabeth,  Spencer,  Massachusets 
Smith,  Joan  Elizabeth,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts 
Smith,  Nancy  Louise,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Smith,  Rosamond,  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 
Snow,  Vivian  Mary,  Scarsdale,  New  York 
Solomon,  Lorraine,  Norwich,  Connecticut 
Spence,  Priscilla,  Woodstock,  Connecticut 
Squarcia,  Alba,  North  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
Stang,  Dorothy  Ann,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Staples,  Barbara  Ann,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Staples,  Rosemary  Kyle,  Bristol,  Connecticut 
Stearns,  Ann  Crooks,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania 
Stevenson,  Janet  Linda,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Stillman,  Anna  Nellie    (Ann),  South  Hanson,  Massa- 
chusetts 
Streeter,  Dorothea  Anne,  Portland,  Maine 
Strickler,  Betty  Jane,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Stupak,  Virginia  Veronica,  Leominster,  Massachusetts 
Swan,  Mary  Bradley,  East  Aurora,  New  York 
Swanson,  Olive  Neale,  Stoughton,  Massachusetts 
Swart,  Jean  Elizabeth,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Sweitzer,  Elizabeth  Ann,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 
Systrom,  Barbara  Carol,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 
Tarbutton,  Mary  Jane,  Fairfield,  Connecticut 
Taylor,  Faith,  Charlton  City,  Massachusetts 
Teter,  Patti  Jo,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
Thumm,  Emily  Elizabeth,  Arlington,  New  Jersey 
Timm,  Jane  Benedict,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
Tobin,  Dorothy  Marie,  Roslindale,  Massachusetts 
Towne,  Elaine  Dorothy,  Summit,  New  Jersey 
Tracey,  Helen  Beatrice,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Trani,  June  Marie,  Lexington,  Massachusetts 
Turnbull,  Christine  Mary,  Orleans,  Vermont 
VanHam,  Gloria  Agnes,  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 
Vazza,  Emily  Louise,  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 
Vogel,  Natalie,  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 
Wadhams,  Carol  Clinton,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Wagner,  Joyce  Marie,  Bay  City,  Michigan 
Wakem,  Helen  Genevieve,  Manhasset,  L.  I.,  New  York 
Walker,  Elizabeth  Lockart,  Utica,  New  York 
Walsh,  Elizabeth  Ann,  Portland,  Maine 
Waterhouse,  Elizabeth  Anne,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Waterhouse,  Marjorie,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Waters,  Barbara  Effie,  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 
Weldon,  Shirley  Mae,  Millinocket,  Maine 
Wells,  Nancy  L.,  Amityville,  New  York 
West,  Barbara,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Whidden,  Phyllis  Louise,  Wakefield,  Massachusets 
White,  Eunice  Sue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Whiteoak,  Patricia  Swift,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts 
Wilkinson,  Jean  Alice,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts 
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Williams,  Imogene  Ruth,  Lockport,  New  York 
Williams,  Nancy  Jeanne,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Williamson,  Maxine  Rae,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Willins,  Barbara  Una,  New  York  City,  New  York 
Wilson,  Jacqueline  Hardie,  Palmerton,  Pennsylvania 
Wing,  Marjorie,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Wintersteen,  Roberta  Jayne,  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts 
Wolcott,  Shirley  Virginia,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Wolfe,  Virginia,  New  Hampton,  New  Hampshire 
Wright,  Beverly  Eleanor,  Taunton,  Massachusetts 
Young,  Gladys  Marie,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 


DAUGHTERS 


SISTERS   OF  FORMER  STUDENTS 


R.  Shirley  Akeson 
Dorothy  T.  Annino 
I.  Claire  Ashton 
Darthia  P.  Bernheim 
Patricia  R.  Bixby 
Muriel  E.  Burns 
Georgia  Christopulos 


Norma  Dietz 

Jessie  W.  Doig 
Ruth  Dungan 
Helen  D.  Elion 
Gloria  C.  Ermilio 
Marguerite  Gately 
Barbara  L.  Goodwin 
Elizabeth  H.  Gorton 
Joan  Gunning 
Gene  E.  Irish 
Suzanne  M.  Lange 
Joan  C.  Locke 
Nancy  V.  Lyons 
Eleanor  Millard 

Nathalie  A.  Monge 

Olive  A.  Nolan 

Geraldine  F.  Nye 
E.  Muriel  O'Connor 
Margaret  M.  Patten 
Florence  Pechilis 
Ruth  E.  Secord 
Harriet  Smillie 

,  Carol  Wadhams 

Elisabeth  A.  Waterhouse 

Imogene  R.  Williams 

Nancy  J.  Williams 


Jean  Akeson  Graham,  '41 
Katharine  E.  Annino,  '41 
Natalie  Ashton  Blake,  '41 
Elizabeth  C.  Bernheim,  '38 
Geraldine  Bixby,  '41 
H.  Phyllis  Burns,  '40 
Florence    Christopulos    Pat- 
terson, '38 
[Clara  Dietz  Rosenburg,  '30 
jLaura  Dietz  Rudginsky,  '31- 

]      '38 

[Marjorie  Dietz  Jacobs,  '39 
Mary  L.  Doig,  '41 
M.  Barbara  Dungan,  '42 
Marcia  E.  Elion,  '40-'43 
Rosemary  A.  Ermilio,  '41 
Virginia  Gately,  '37 
Mary  Goodwin  Culver,  'a8 
Nancy  Gorton,  '43 
Patricia  Gunning,  '42 
Mary  E.  Irish,  '38 
Betty  Lange,  '42 
Anne  M.  Locke,  '40-'4i 
Shirley  C.  Lyons,  '41 
Marjorie    Millard    Crooker, 

'40 
Anita  Monge  Colby,  '41 
fMargaret  M.  Nolan,  '31 -'35 
J  Catherine  Nolan,  '33-'37 
[Claire  R.  Nolan,  '40-'42 
Miriam   Nye  Newcomb,  '38 
Mary  C.  O'Connor,  '39 
Patricia  Patten  Kennedy,  '42 
Laura  Pechilis,  '41 
Dorothy  Secord  Garon,  '34 
Phyllis  Smillie  Spence,  '39 
JFaye  Wadhams  Smith,  '38 
[Lois  Wadhams  Anderson,  '38 
Marion    Waterhouse     Scott, 

'40-*42 
Annabeth  Williams  Bergen, 

'34 
Barbara  Lee  Williams  Ham- 
mell,  '39 


SISTERS  AT  LASELL 

Fay  and  Priscilla  Chapin 
Barbara  and  Dorothy  Krause 
Irene  and  Marjorie  Patch 
Jeanne  and  Marguerite  Revene 
Alice  and  Harriet  Sears 


Jean  P.  Dewar 
Phyllis  A.  Frankel 

Elizabeth  H.  Gorton 
Gertrude  A.  Harrington 

Elizabeth  D.  Knox 
Eloise  J.  Moffett 
Judith  I.  Morrison 
Anita  D.  Scott 
Barbara  West 
Shirley  V.  Wolcott 
Virginia  Wolfe 


Emma  Perley  Dewar,  'ig-'2o 
Olive  Margolis  Frankel,  '14- 

'15 
Laura  Hale  Gorton,  '16 
Alice  Oliver  Harrington,  '20- 

'21 
Katharine  Jenckes  Knox, 
Carita  Palmer  Moffett,  '14 
Julia  Ellis  Morrison,  '13 
Anita  Hotchkiss  Scott,  '18 
Frances  Bragdon  West,  '05 
Marion  Griffin  Wolcott,  16 
Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19 


04 
'»5 
»4 


GRANDDAUGHTERS 

Eloise  J.  Moffett  Agnes  Aldrich   Palmer,  '91- 

Ann  C.  Stearns 


92 


Martha  Hays  Stearns,  '77-'78 


Distribution  of  Students 
by  States 

Massachusetts 


New  York 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

Maine 

Vermont 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Ohio 

West  Virginia 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Michigan 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Canada 

China 

Total 


185 
73 
42 
42 
»7 

»5 

11 

6 

4 
3 
2 

2 


413 
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PERSONALS 


LIIXIE  R.  POTTER 

Dean  Emeritus 

Weddings 

Ceceile  M.  Dudley  and  Lt.  Walter  Raleigh 
Amesbury,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.  (Harvard;  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration), 
February  5,  1943  at  New  York  City.  Lt.  Ames- 
bury  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R. 
Amesbury  (Jane  Ford,  '01-' 03),  and  brother  of 
Virginia  Amesbury,  '38. 

Mary  H.  Doud  and  Mr.  David  Williams 
Lattimer,  November  7,  1942  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Edith 
Ebersole  Doud,  '03,  and  niece  of  Frances 
Ebersole  Hall,  '09. 

Ann  D.  Leahy  and  Mr.  Robert  Rulon 
Miller,  February  4,  1943  at  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island.  Mrs.  Miller  is  the  daughter  of  Fern 
Dixon  Leahy,  '07,  and  sister  of  Virginia 
Leahy,  '34. 

Constance  Curtis  (daughter  of  Mildred 
Shaw  Curtis,  '09-' 10)  and  Lt.  Charles  H. 
Brown,  U.S.A.,  November  14,  1942  at  Leomin- 
ster, Massachusetts. 

Jean  Moroney  and  Ensign  James  Joseph 
Laney,  U.N.S.R.,  December  10,  1942  at  Dal- 
las,  Texas.    The   bride   is    the   daughter  of 


Maidie  Dealey  Moroney,  '14,  and  niece  of 
Annie  Dealey  Jackson,  '06,  Fannie  Dealey 
Decherd,  '06,  and  Clara  MacDonald  Dealey, 
'14. 

Nancy  Jane  Strohecker  and  Lt.  (jg)  Eugene 
Madden,  Jr.,  U.S.N.,  December  12,  1942  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  Madden  is 
the  daughter  of  Helen  Merrill  Strohecker,  '16, 
and  niece  of  Annie  Merrill  David,  '12. 

Elizabeth  Cooper  (daughter  of  Irvina 
Pomeroy  Cooper,  '18)  and  Mr.  Howard  Jay 
Eddy,  Jr.,  U.S.A.,  January  30,  1943  at  Alex- 
andria, Louisiana. 

Elsa  S.  Bauer,  '23-'24,  and  Pvt.  Frank  Ern- 
est Wimmer,  U.S.A.  (Bates,  '33)  October  31, 
1942   at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

Claudia  M.  Goodrich,  W.P.  '23-'27,  and  Lt. 
Robert  Hastings  White,  U.  S.  N.,  (United 
States  Naval  Academy,  '40)  December  7,  1942 
at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  The  bride,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Jean  S.  Goodrich,  formerly  of  the 
Lasell  faculty,  was  attended  by  her  sister, 
Betty,  W.P.  '23-'26. 

Helen  Kowalewski  Hamilton,  '28,  and  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Sandback  (Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago), January  1,  1943  at  West  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. 

Katharine  L.  Hartman,  '32,  and  Lt.  Henry 
Ridgway  Macy,  U.S.A.  (Harvard;  University 
of  Virginia  Law  School),  January  30,  1943 
at  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Bette  Andrews,  '3o-'32,  and  Mr.  Leslie  R. 
York,  U.S.A.,  March  28,  1941.  Bette  is  the 
sister  of  Eunice  Andrews  Brooks,  '30-'32. 

Jane  Dexter,  '33,  and  Mr.  Jean  Weston 
Abar  (Springfield  College),  May  15,  1941  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Elisabeth  Henske,  '32-'33,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Walsh,  Jr.  (Iowa  State,  '35),  December  30, 
1939  at  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Elisabeth  is  the 
daughter  of  Kathryne  McClanahan  Henske, 
'06. 

Charlotte  I.  Newcomb,  '34,  and  Mr.  Orville 
Leroy  Brophy,  February  6,  1943  at  Newport, 
New  Hampshire. 

Eleanor  Young,  '34,  and  Mr.  Habib  K.  An- 
toun,  July  28,  1940  at  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  New 
York. 
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Dorothy  M.  Friend,  '35,  and  Mr.  William 
Michael  Sacrey,  Jr.,  January  18,  1943  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island. 

Barbara  Heath,  '35,  and  2nd  Lt.  John  Well- 
wood  Ramsay,  Jr.,  U.S.A.  (University  of 
Pennsylvania,  x'39),  November  14,  1942  at 
West  Newton,  Massachusetts.  Carolyn  Young 
Cate,  '36,  was  maid  of  honor.  Lt.  Ramsay  is 
the  brother  of   Virginia  Ramsay   Woodward, 

W.P.  '34-'35- 

Kathryn  G.  Kettle,  W.P.  '3o-'30,  Lasell  '34- 
'35,  and  Mr.  Victor  Edward  Kieffer,  Novem- 
ber 28,  1942  at  Lakewood,  New  York. 

Selma  Amdur,  '36,  and  Mr.  Morton  Derf- 
ner,  June  27,  1940  at  New  Rochelle,  New 
York. 

Mary  Hoit,  Yeoman  Third  Class,  U.S.N.R. 
(W),  '36,  and  Pvt.  Daniel  Paul  McNerney, 
U.S.A.,  January  24,  1943,  at  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Winifred  Kelley,  '27-'36,  and  Sgt.  William 
Mitchell,  U.S.A.,  January  9,  1943  at  Buzzards 
Bay,  Massachusetts. 

Irma  E.  Walden,  '35-'36,  and  Lt.  Donald 
M.  Badgley,  U.S.A.,  April  18,  1942. 

Betty  Ann  Taylor,  '35-'36,  and  Private,  First 
Class,  Richard  Brouwer  Cross,  U.S.A.  (Upsala 
College),  November  21,  1942  at  Summit,  New 
Jersey. 

Alice  J.  Dohoney,  '37,  and  Lt.  Thomas  Paul 
White,  U.S.N.R.  (Tufts;  Tufts  Medical 
School),  January  20,  1943  at  West  Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

Mary  F.  Nicholson,  '37,  and  Lt.  Richard 
Theodore  Culp,  U.S.A.  (University  of  Mary- 
land), January  16,  1943  at  Rockville,  Mary- 
land. 

Glennys  Preston,  '37,  and  Lt.  Phillip  Askew 
Allicon,  U.S.A.  (Northeastern,  '40),  Novem- 
ber 2,  1942  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

M.  Louise  Turner,  '36-'37,  and  Pilot  Officer 
John  Webber  Ross,  R.C.A.F.  (Syracuse), 
January  5,  1943  at  New  York  City. 

Eva  G.  Lowry,  '38,  and  Mr.  Edward  Fran- 
cis Skinner,  November  11,  1942  at  Arlington, 
Massachusetts.  Betty  McAuliffe,  '38,  and 
Mary  Mchegan  Dillon,  '38,  were  bridesmaids. 


Mary  R.  Mehegan,  '38,  and  2nd  Lt.  James 
F.  Dillon,  U.  S.  A.,  September  20,  1942  at  Dor- 
chester,  Massachusetts. 

Marie  F.  Phelan,  '38,  and  Mr.  Walter  T. 
Burke  (Harvard;  Harvard  Law  School), 
November  28,  1942  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Martha  Welch,  '38,  and  Seaman,  Second 
Class,  Veonor  Michael  Sotak,  U.S.C.G. 
(Bloomfield  College  and  Seminary),  Novem- 
ber 15,  1942  at  Portland,  Maine. 

Mary  Corcoran,  '37-'38,  and  Ensign  Martin 
C.  Franich,  U.S.C.G.R.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley),  January  7,  1943  at  New 
London,  Connecticut. 

Ruth  M.  Oliver,  '37-'38,  and  Lt.  G.  Law- 
rence Roberts,  Jr.,  U.S.A.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity, '42),  October  25,  1942  at  Medford, 
Massachusetts. 

Harriet  J.  demons,  '39,  and  Staff  Sgt.  Al- 
bert Clifton  Pierce,  Jr.,  U.S.A.,  November  27, 
1942  at  Brockton,  Massachusetts. 

Mary  C.  Curtin,  '39,  and  Ensign  William 
Owen  Duane,  U.S.N.R.  (Williams),  Novem- 
ber 28,  1942  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 
"Kupe"  Shepard,  '39,  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Marjorie  A.  Woodrough,  '39,  and  Pvt.  Rob- 
ert Wilson  Gay,  U.S.A.A.F.  (Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute,  '40),  January  16,  1943  at 
West  Point,  New  York. 

Anne  F.  Appleton,  '37-'39,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Edward  Anderson,  January  g,  1943  at 
Westport,  Connecticut. 

Nancy  J.  Rudy,  '37-'39,  and  Mr.  Norman 
Webb  Howard  (Hamilton,  '36),  December 
26,  1942  at  Binghamton,  New  York. 

Mary  Jane  Taylor,  '38-'3g,  and  Lt.  C.  Clif- 
ton Eames,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A.  (Colgate;  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  '40),  November  17,  1942, 
at  New  York  City. 

Jeannetta  Annis,  '40,  and  Ensign  Kenneth 
Will  Richardson,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.  (Northeast- 
ern, '42),  February  21,  1943  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Sarajenny  Annis  Stout,  '39,  will  be  matron  of 
honor,  and  other  attendants  will  be  Patricia 
Annis,  '42,  Barbara  Richardson,  '40,  sister  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  Ann  Hathaway,  '40. 
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Nancy  C.  Bailey,  '40,  and  Lt.  Paul  Gilling- 
hara  Black,  U.S.A.  (Harvard,  '39;  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
'41),  November  23,  1942  at  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. Priscilla  Bailey,  '35-'36,  was  her  sister's 
only  attendant. 

Ruth  Bowman,  '40,  and  Ensign  Arnold  H. 
Burrough,  U.S.N.R.  (Bard,  x'41),  December 
23,  1942  at  Falmouth,  Massachusetts. 

Margretta  M.  Foster,  '40,  and  Ensign  Wil- 
liam Updike  Osborn,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.,  February 
6,  1943  at  Scarsdale,  New  York.  The  bride  is 
the  daughter  of  Ethel  Vance  Foster,  '14. 

Shirley  L.  Fellows,  '3g-'40,  and  2nd  Lt.  Carl 
DeWitt  Everingham,  U.S.A.  (Bryant  Business 
College,  '40),  October  19,  1942  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut. 

Jane  D.  Abbott,  '41,  and  Pharmacist's  Mate 
William  House,  Jr.,  U.S.N.  (Boston  School 
of  Mechanical  Dentistry),  September  25,  1942 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Betty  A.  Dungan,  '41,  and  Corp.  Carl  Ed- 
wing  Norden,  U.S.A.  (Northeastern),  Novem- 
ber 12,  1942  at  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

Jeannette  M.  Jahn,  '41,  and  Ensign  John 
Oliver  Warren,  U.S.N.R.,  November  20,  1942 
at  Seattle,  Washington. 

Shirley  C.  Lyons,  '41,  and  Pilot  Officer 
Kenneth  Frank  Bundy,  R.C.A.F.  (Danforth 
Technical  Institute,  Toronto),  November  28, 
1942  at  Scarsdale,  New  York.  Nancy  Lyons, 
'44,  was  one  of  her  sister's  attendants. 

Virginia  D.  Arute,  '38-'4i,  and  T/Sgt. 
James  J.  Adams,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A.  (Ford- 
ham),  July  3,  1942  at  Windsor  Locks,  Con- 
necticut. 

Virginia  Posson,  *40-'4i,  and  Mr.  George 
W.  Glynn,  Communications  Officer,  U.S.A. 
A.C.  (Norwich),  September  19,  1942  at  Need- 
ham,  Massachusetts. 

Blandine  I.  Robbins,  '40-'4i,  and  Lt.  (jg) 
Raymond  H.  Woods,  U.S.N.R.  (Temple  Uni- 
versity School  of  Dentistry,  '42),  October  26, 
1942  at  Derby  Line,  Vermont. 

Fay  E.  White,  '40-'4i,  and  Ensign  Borje 
Orvar  Leonardson,  U.S.N.R.  (Tufts;  Tufts 
Medical  School),  December  28,  1942  at  New- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Barbara  J.  Collester,  '42,  and  Mr.  Fletcher 
Hutchins  Moore  (University  of  Ohio;  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology),  November 
3,  1942  at  Newtonville,  Massachusetts. 

Dawn  E.  Dugdale,  '42,  and  Aviation  Cadet 
Hugh  Wilton  Haskett  (Norwich),  December 
24,  1942  at  Stamford,  Texas. 

Maxine  S.  Gaddis,  '42,  and  Lt.  George 
Warren  Senge,  Jr.,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A.  (Uni- 
versity of  Maryland),  December  22,  1942  at 
West  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

Caroline  Gamble,  '42,  and  Mr.  John  W. 
McDonough,  Jr.,  December  5,  1942. 

Beatrice  L.  Lewis,  '42,  and  Mr.  Wilfred 
Dutton  Potter,  Jr.,  January  23,  1943  at  New 
Rochelle,  New  York. 

Gwendolyn  Prouty,  '42,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Joseph  Sullivan,  December  5,  1942  at  Bel- 
mont, Massachusets.  Helen  S.  Sullivan,  '42, 
was  maid  of  honor. 

Elizabeth  H.  Anthony,  '4i-'42,  and  Ensign 
Spencer  Everett  Robbins,  U.S.N.  (United 
States  Naval  Academy,  '42),  November  29, 
1942  at  West  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

Barbara  F.  Littlefield,  '4i-'42,  and  Mr.  Da- 
vid Taylor  Hastie,  November  14,  1942  at 
Lynn,  Massachusetts.  Ruth  C.  Dempsey,  '43, 
was  maid  of  honor  for  her  classmate. 

Enid  Meymaris,  '4i-'42,  and  Cadet  James 
F.  Gerou,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A.,  October  10,  1942 
at  Santa  Ana,  California. 

Engaged 

Adelaide  L.  Shaffer,  '34-'35,  to  Mr.  Nich- 
olas Demarest  Campbell,  Jr.;  Virginia  M. 
Allen,  '36-'37,  to  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Clement;  Joan 
Lohman,  '38,  to  Mr.  William  L.  Sweet,  3rd; 
Patricia  A.  Stone,  '36-'38,  to  Lt.  (jg)  Lester 
J.  Lavine,  U.S.N.R.;  Mildred  Sheldon,  'tf-'sS, 
to  Mr.  Richard  Bennington  Steele;  Mary  J. 
Doherty,  '39,  to  Mr.  Edwdrd  P.  Dagle,  Naval 
Air  Corps;  Margaret  Fish,  '39,  to  Mr.  Thom- 
as McElrath,  Jr.;  Helen  L.  Hamilton,  '37-'39, 
to  Mr.  George  Allen,  U.S.N.R.;  Ma'rgaret 
J.  Arnold,  '40,  to  Mr.  Gardner  Blake  Taplin; 
Marjorie  Minchin,  '40,  to  Pvt.  Henry  Tuttle 
Sheldon,  U.S.A.;  Mary  R.  Gillespie,  '3g-'40, 
to   Corp.   Richard   Francis   Lincoln;   Patricia 
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B.  Morse,  '3g-'40,  to  Mr.  John  Liston  Nau, 
Jr.,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A.;  Margot  Cartier,  '41, 
to  Ensign  Daniel  John  Fennelly,  Jr.,  U.S. 
N.R.;  Marian  E.  Fitts,  '41,  to  Lt.  Richard  K. 
Prang,  Air  Corps  Engineers,  U.S.A.;  Eleanor 
M.  Flemming,  '41,  to  Mr.  Paul  R.  Donnelly; 
Marguerite  Haldeman,  '41,  to  Mr.  J.  David 
Sawyer,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A.;  Alice  C.  Herrick, 
'41,  to  Mr.  Stephen  Parker  Mallett,  Jr.;  Helen 
G.  Parlee,  '41,  to  Pvt.  Arthur  L.  MacGregor, 
U.S.A.A.C.,  brother  of  Marie  MacGregor 
Woodward,  '41;  Betty  J.  Sayles,  '41,  to  Mr. 
Walter  M.  Davis,  2nd;  Ann  Kingsley,  '39-'4i, 
to  Pvt.  John  Lind  Scott,  U.S.A.A.F.;  Polly 
Donavan,  '40-'4i,  to  Midshipman  Jack  Cald- 
well Hoover,  U.S.N.R.;  Helen  G.  Houghton, 
'40-'4i,  to  Pvt.  Wendell  A.  Boggs,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.A.;  Margarette  C.  Nathan,  '40-'4i, 
to  Lt.  William  James  Walker,  U.S.A.;  Jacque- 
lyn  L.  Hand,  '42,  to  Mr.  Vernon  Martin  Matt- 
son,  Jr.,  Navy  Air  Corps;  Jean  Hardy,  '42,  to 
Ensign  Lewis  Canedy;  Grace  M.  Johnson,  '42, 
to  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Johnson;  Jane  Nelson,  '42, 
to  Lt.  John  H.  Oakes,  U.S.A.;  Phyllis  E.  Nel- 
son, '42,  to  Mr.  Gordon  S.  Anderson;  Carol 
B.  Payne,  '42,  to  Lt.  Robert  Bramley,  U.S.A.; 
Dorothy  J.  Seaman,  '42,  to  Mr.  Walter  George 
Liebert;  Margaret  Sennott,  '42,  to  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin W.  Iris,  Jr.,  brother  of  Barbara  Iris 
Johnson,  '35;  Hazel  H.  Strachan,  '42,  to  Mr. 
Edward  Martin,  Jr.;  Doris  E.  Buehl,  '4.1-4.2, 
to  Mr.  Franklin  Perry  Adriance,  U.S.C.G.R.; 
Henrietta  Farrand,  '41 -'42,  to  Ensign  Charles 
S.  Tuck,  U.S.N.R.;  Helen  Getchell,  '4i-'42, 
to  Pvt.  Thomas  A.  Oliver,  Jr.;  Bettie  J.  Moli- 
nar,  '4i-'42,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Sheldon  Burden; 
Janet  D.  Montgomery,  '4i-'42  to  Lt.  Henry 
Carroll  Farrand,  Jr.,  U.S.A.,  brother  of  Hen- 
rietta Farrand,  '4i-'42. 

Births 

January  28,  1943— a  daughter,  Jane  Stanton, 
to  Mrs.  Stanton  M.  Amesbury.  The  baby's 
father  was  the  late  Lt.  (jg)  Stanton  M. 
Amesbury,  U.S.N.R.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  R.  Amesbury    (Jane  Ford,  'o2-'o3). 

Feb.  16,  1943— a  daughter,  Joan  Priscilla,  to 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Alexander  (Elea- 
nor Paddock,  Faculty,  '3g-'42). 

May  20,  1942— a  son,  Ronald  Everett,  2nd, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  E.  Simonds  (Mar- 
jorie  Parker,  '2f,-'2t]). 

November  7,  1942— a  daughter  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Ralph  P.   Thomas    (Alice   Cushman, 

'23-'26). 

August  22,   1942— a  son,  Peter  Scott,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Reginald  Chamberlain    (Mildred 

Gardner,  '24-'26). 
January  1,   1943— a  son,  George  Spooner,  to 

Mr.     and    Mrs.    Laurence    F.     Cleveland 

(Dorothy  Spooner,  '25-'27). 
January  25,    1943— a  son,  William  Beach,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Rublee    (Evelyn 

Ladd,  '28). 
January  5,  1943— a  daughter,  Joanne,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Norman  E.  MacCuspie  (Marjorie 

Winslow,  '28).    Grandparents  are  Dr.  and 

Mrs.  Guy  M.  Winslow. 
December  22,    1942— a  son,   William  Fraser, 

Jr.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Burdick 

(Virginia  L.  Johnson,  '30). 
October  5,  1942— a  daughter,  Barbara  Daun, 

to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Kirkland  (Bet- 
ty Daun,  '31). 
December  29,  1940— a  son,  Gordon  Shaw,  Jr., 

to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Curtis    (Mar- 
jorie Magune,  '31). 
October  30,   1942— a  daughter,  Judith  Caro- 
lyn, to  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Mathews 

(Anna  E.  Savage,  '31). 
September  18,   1942— a  daughter,  Sharon,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kenney    (Shirley 

Williams,  '28-'3i). 
January  21,   1943— a  daughter,  Joel  Dina,  to 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Joseph  A.   Lenzi    (Ethelyn 

Whitney,  '32). 
January  24,    1943— a  son,  Roger  Proctor,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  V.  Chevers   (Dorothy 

Plattner,  '3i-'32). 
November  24,   1942— a  daughter,  Susan  Lee, 

to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  L.  Rowland  (Hope 

Decatur,  '33). 
October   15,   1942— a  daughter,  Sharon  Kath- 

ryn,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  Jr. 
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(K.  Elisabeth  Henske,  '32-'33).    Sharon  is 
the  granddaughter  of  Kathryne  McClana- 
han  Henske,  '06). 
January  25,  1943— a  son,  George  Allen,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  V.  Follett   {Helen  Allen, 

'34)- 
November  13,   1942— a  daughter,  Polly  Jane, 

to   Mr.    and   Mrs.   A.   Tanner   Bailey,   Jr. 

(Jane  Jensen,  '34). 
December     19,     1942— a    daughter,    Kathryn 

Eleanor,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Habib  K.  Antoun 

(Eleanor  Young,  '34). 
January  20,   1943— a  son,  Christopher  Welsh, 

to    Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    Douglass,    Jr. 

(Frances  Findlay,  '35). 
November  8,  1942— a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Maish,  Jr.    (Mar- 

jorie  Long,  '35). 
February  1,  1943— a  daughter,  Joyce  Ann,  to 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Donald   B.   Jackson    (Ruth 

Ann  Putnam,  '35). 
February  10,   1943— a  son,  Brock  Duane,  Jr., 

to  Sgt.  and  Mrs.  Brock  D.  Shifter  (Cora  M. 

Delabarre,  W.P.  '32-'35). 
January  27,    1943— a  daughter,  Jane  Melissa, 

to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  D.  Karker,  Jr.   (Doro- 
thy Kelley,  '34-'35). 
February  7,  1943— a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann, 

to   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Martin  Derfner    (Selma 

Amdur,  '36). 
November  13,   1942— a  daughter,  Betsy  Ann, 

to    Mr.    and    Mrs.   A.    Gordon    MacMillan 

(Marjorie  Bassett,  '36). 
October  19,   1942— a  daughter,  Carolyn  Shut- 
ter, to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Grant,  Jr. 

(Janice  Shutter,  '36). 
September  19,  1942— a  son,  Potter,  Jr.,  to  Mr. 

and   Mrs.    Potter   Brimlow    (Irene  Dreissi- 

gacker,  '37). 
July  4,   1942— a  son,  Richard  Kenney,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  William  H.  Barthold,  Jr.    (Elea- 
nor Kenney,  '37). 
January  5,  1943— a  daughter,  Cynthia,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Ernest  Turton    (Eleanor  Martini, 

'37)- 
September  6,   1942— a  son,  Stuart  Arthur,  to 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    S.    Ferreira     (Jean 
Frohock,  '36-'37). 


January  18,  1943— a  son,  Robert  Matthew,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  A.  Reidy,  Jr.  (Kath- 
arine Dempsey,  '38). 

December  18,  1942— a  son,  Robert  Sill,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Wolstenholme  (Martha 
Sill,  '38).  Robert  is  the  grandson  of  Irene 
Ball  Sill,  '15. 

September  1,  1942— a  daughter,  Dorothy 
Quincy,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Marbach 
(Margaret  Christiansen,  '39). 

December  6,  1942— a  son,  Peter  DeWitt,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Rowley  (Barbara 
DeWitt,  '39). 

January  18,  1943— a  daughter,  Virginia  Ann, 
to  Ensign  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Hodges, 
3rd    (Elizabeth  Lindemuth,  '40). 

January  16,  1943— a  son,  George  Frederick, 
III,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Shecklen, 
Jr.  (Marian  Butler,  '3g-'4o).  The  baby  is 
the  grandson  of  Ethel  McKeig  Butler  Lind- 
blom,  'n-'i2. 

January  21,  1943— a  son,  Edward  Roemer,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Davenport  (Lu- 
cile  Roemer,  '3g-'42). 

An  unusually  happy  family  reunion  was 
celebrated  recently  at  the  beautiful  Scituate 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Fuller 
(Mildred  Peirce,  '06).  Nineteen  members  of 
the  clan  reported.  A  special  welcome  was  ex- 
tended to  two  tiny  babies,  Mildred's  grand- 
children, Michael  and  Susan.  Two  sons  of 
Elizabeth  Peirce  Bittenbender,  'o4-'o6, 
chanced  to  have  furloughs  and  were  able 
to  join  the  reunion.  We  were  delighted  to 
hear  of  the  splendid  young  naval  officers, 
Thomas,  now  stationed  in  Greenland,  and 
Steven,  on  duty  in  the  Pacific. 

Lasell  extends  sympathy  to  Madeline 
Farmer  Ryder,  'i4-'i5,  whose  mother,  Mary 
Walker  Farmer,  '79-'8i,  passed  away  last 
November. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Elizabeth  (New 
Jersey)  Daily  Journal  we  found  an  interesting 
article  concerning  a  Christmas  painting  by 
Lasell's  Susan  Griggs  Wilson,  '8i-'82,  '84-'85. 
"Just  for  fun"  Mrs.  Wilson  started  paint- 
ing a  head  of  Santa  Claus  a  few  weeks  before 
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Christmas.  The  canvas  was  on  display,  dur- 
ing the  holiday  season,  in  a  corner  of  the 
coffee  shop  of  the  Winfield  Scott  Hotel,  Mrs. 
Wilson's  present  home. 

This  talented  Alumna  has  been  doing  seri- 
ous painting  for  fourteen  years,  and  has  made 
over  two  hundred  pictures  during  that  time. 
Several  years  ago  she  won  a  first  prize  in  an 
Atlantic  City  amateur  show,  for  a  picture  of 
sand  dunes  along  the  coast  at  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. 

Members  of  the  New  York  Lasell  Club  who 
were  present  at  the  1942  meeting  of  that  or- 
ganization, remember  with  pleasure  Mrs. 
Wilson's  interesting  stories  and  her  keen  sense 
of  humor.  We  were  indeed  sorry  that  illness 
prevented  her  attending  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary luncheon  of  the  club,  of  which  she  is  a 
charter  member. 

Lulie  Hogg,  '88,  writes  from  her  old  home 
city,  Fort  Worth,  Texas: 

"I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  two 
of  your  'Little  White  Doves'  are  spending 
Christmas  together  in  Texas.  They  are  Hal- 
lie  Dickey  Cooley,  '16,  of  Indianapolis,  and 
Margaret  Powell  Hertig,  '14-' 15,  of  Eastland, 
Texas,  roommates  in  the  Old  Gym  during 
the  early  days  of  World  War  I.  Hallie's  hus- 
band, Lt.-Col.  William  B.  Cooley,  U.S.A.,  is 
stationed  in  Dallas.  Margaret  Powell  Hertig 
has  made  her  home  in  Eastland  for  a  number 
of  years.  Her  husband,  Curtis  A.  Hertig,  is 
business  manager  for  public  schools.  Marga- 
ret is  the  inspiration  of  her  town,  and  doing 
her  full  share  of  war  work. 

"Our  dearest  love  to  the  Winslows  and  Miss 
Potter.    Affectionately,  Lulie  Hogg." 

Enclosed  in  Lulie's  letter  was  a  fine  picture 
of  six  Red  Cross  workers,  among  them  Mar- 
garet Powell  Hertig. 

A  holiday  greeting  from  our  Miss  Mary  P. 
Witherbee,  '92,  was,  as  you  can  well  under- 
stand, a  distinct  treat.  It  was  a  friendly,  witty 
message,  but  we  do  not  dare  publish  it  abroad 
without  the  consent  of  the  author.  We  are 
still  missing  you,  "Miss  Ma'y,"  and  in  return 
for  your  gracious  message,  we  wish  for  you  a 
new  year  full  of  glad  surprises. 


The  many  friends  who  knew  Florence  Ray 
McEvoy,  'g6,  during  her  years  at  Lasell  (1891- 
96)  will  be  saddened  to  learn  of  her  passing 
in  Ottawa,  Canada,  last  November.  Isabel 
Bronson  Johnson,  '96,  a  lifelong  friend,  writes 
of  her:  "She  bore  a  long  and  painful  illness 
with  the  most  splendid  courage  and  complete 
unselfishness." 

We  were  indeed  shocked  to  learn,  late  in 
November,  of  the  sudden  passing  of  Mr. 
Floyd  Leslie  Carlisle,  husband  of  our  Edna 
Rogers  Carlisle,  '05.  Mr.  Carlisle  was  well 
known  in  the  business  world  as  head  of  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New  York, 
largest  United  States  utility,  and  board  chair- 
man of  Niagara  Hudson  Power  Corporation. 
Lasell  Junior  College  and  a  host  of  friends 
extend  deepest  sympathy  to  Edna  and  her 
family. 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  full  and  illus- 
trated report  of  the  life  of  May-Florine 
Thielens  Peeples',  'o4-'o5,  family  during  war- 
time. Her  four  sons  are  in  the  armed  forces; 
Persis-Jane,  '34-'35,  is  private  secretary  to  an 
executive  of  the  Lockheed  Motor  Company 
in  Dallas,  Texas.  May-Florine  is  a  Red  Cross 
blood  donor,  is  working  with  Navy  mothers, 
and  every  six  days  is  canteen  supervisor  for 
the  U.S.O.  in  her  city.  Her  sister,  Bessie  Lou- 
ise Thielens  Miller,  '04-' 05,  has  two  sons  in 
the  Army. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Lasell 
Alumnae  Office  for  her  address,  Katherine 
Hoag  Norgren,  '15,  reports: 

"My  husband,  Nelson  H.  Norgren,  is  now 
a  Captain  in  the  Army  Air  Forces,  Intelli- 
gence Branch.  (He  was  a  flyer  in  the  first 
World  War.)  He  is  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  duration. 

"We  gave  up  our  Chicago  home  in  late 
October,  and  I  came  to  San  Francisco  to  be 
with  my  mother  and  our  daughter,  Natalie 
Norgren  Louchard,  Mills  College,  '39,  who 
lives  in  Menlo  Park." 

Katherine's  San  Francisco  address  is  3014 
Washington  Street. 

The  Personals  Editor  is  again  reporting 
with  enthusiasm  the  Christmas  holidays  spent 
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in  the  attractive,  historic  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  D.  Bosworth  (Barbara  Vail,  '05) 
in  Leominster,  Massachusetts.  Barbara  re- 
ports that  Charles  Bragdon  Wagner  is  now 
at  Camp  Custis,  Virginia,  and  his  sister,  Mar- 
garet, is  with  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  New  York. 

In  December  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R. 
Amesbury  (Jane  Ford,  'oi-'o3)  received  word 
of  the  death  of  their  son,  Lt.  (jg)  Stanton 
Morgan  Amesbury,  U.S.N.R.,  whose  plane 
was  shot  down  over  Morocco  during  the  first 
stages  of  the  North  African  campaign  in 
November. 

After  enlisting  in  the  Navy  in  1941,  Stan- 
ton received  pre-flight  training  at  Squantum 
Air  Base,  and  later  -completed  the  regular 
course  at  Jacksonville  and  Miami,  Florida. 
He  was  stationed  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  before 
going  on  duty  aboard  an  aircraft  carrier  last 
August.  His  commanding  officer  considered 
him  one  of  his  most  able  pilots. 

Stanton's  many  friends  among  the  Lasell 
faculty,  administration,  and  students  of  re- 
cent years,  wish  to  extend  their  sympathy  to 
his  wife,  the  former  Janice  Elizabeth  Kenney, 
whom  he  married  last  March,  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Amesbury,  his  broth- 
ers, Robert  and  Lt.  Walter,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R., 
and  his  sister,  Virginia,  '38. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Dealey,  publisher  of  the  Dallas 
News  recently  celebrated  his  eighty-third 
birthday  and  the  beginning  of  his  sixty-ninth 
year  of  work  for  the  News.  He  still  puts  in 
eight  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  and  gives 
as  his  rule  for  longevity  and  happiness,  "Do 
your  work  and  don't  worry." 

Recently  the  Family  Bureau,  pioneer  wel- 
fare organization  in  Dallas,  forerunner  of  the 
Community  Chest  and  War  Chest,  paused  in 
the  current  Chest  campaign  to  honor  four 
surviving  charter  directors,  including  Mr. 
Dealey,  who  has  been  its  president  for  thirty- 
nine  years. 

At  the  moment  we  send  congratulations  to 
his  three  daughters,  Annie  Dealey  Jackson, 
'06,  Fannie  Dealey  Decherd,  '06,  and  Maidie 
Dealey  Moroney,  '14,  and  Clara  MacDonald 
Dealey,   '14,   daughter-in-law,   whom   we   are 


proud  to  have  as  members  of  our  Alumnae 
company. 

We  are  grateful  that  Helen  Carter  John- 
son, '07,  is  not  forgetting  her  friends  at 
Lasell.  Her  final  words  on  a  recent  note, 
"Love  and  happy  memories,"  are  reciprocated 
by  the  Personals  Editor. 

From  Watertown,  New  York,  Clara  Nims, 
'07,  writes: 

"Instead  of  writing,  I  wish  I  might  drop 
into  your  room  for  a  good  visit,  see  you  sitting 
in  your  easy  chair,  and  hear  that  familiar 
'Come  in'  followed  by  your  hearty  welcome. 

"There  were  two  items  of  particular  inter- 
est to  me  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Leaves.  One 
was  that  Katherine  Tufts,  '16-' 19,  had  joined 
the  WAACS,  and  the  other,  that  Betty 
Schmidt  is  now  a  member  of  the  Lasell 
faculty. 

"Laura  Simons,  'o2-'o4,  makes  her  home 
with  her  sister  in  Watertown,  and  visits  us 
often." 

Friends  of  Constance  Blackstock,  '09,  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  she  is  well.  Recent  let- 
ters from  India  tell  of  her  many  activities  in 
connection  with  the  war  effort.  She  is  serving 
as  an  air  raid  warden,  nurse's  aide,  and  has 
even  volunteered  her  services  as  a  part-time 
telephone  operator,  in  response  to  a  govern- 
ment appeal  for  operators  who  can  speak 
both  English  and  Hindustani. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Eleanor  S.  Perley 
and  Dr.  Ruth  Emery,  'ig-'ao,  of  the  Lasell 
faculty,  for  sharing  with  us  their  messages 
from  Constance.  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Perley, 
mailed  from  Rainkhat,  India,  last  September, 
she  writes  that  she  receives  the  News  and 
Leaves,  and  in  that  way  keeps  in  touch  with 
Lasell  doings.  She  also  refers  with  apprecia- 
tion to  Mrs.  McDonald's  messages,  which  keep 
her  in  more  intimate  touch  with  Lasell. 

A  Lasell  graduate  with  a  full  program  is 
our  Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  '10,  of 
Brookline,  Massachusetts.  She  writes  to  the 
Personals  Editor: 

"On  the  telephone  recently  you  asked  about 
Nell  (Nell  Woodward  Collins,  '15)  and  her 
family  of  delightful  youngsters.    Howard,  the 
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oldest,  and  only  son,  is  having  his  first  year 
at  Antioch  College.  He  is  a  quiet,  dignified 
boy  who  seems  to  be  heading  for  a  brilliant 
future.  The  two  girls  of  the  family  are  totally 
dissimilar:  one  a  true  blond,  dainty,  and 
charming,  the  other  darker,  sturdier,  very 
direct,  the  kind  one  likes  immediately.  Both 
girls  are  excellent  homemakers.  Music  being 
one  of  their  great  joys,  they  share  with  their 
mother  the  fun  and  satisfaction  of  the  usual 
church  and  school  concerts. 

"I  hold  my  D.A.R.  chapter  entirely  respon- 
sible for  the  present  slant  of  my  outside  inter- 
ests. One  day,  having  been  appointed  Red 
Cross  Chairman  for  the  chapter  and  being 
obliged  to  find  a  way  to  serve  the  Red  Cross 
in  a  manner  not  sponsored  by  any  of  my 
other  clubs,  I  decided  to  make  weekly  re- 
ports on  the  Brookline  Church  Red  Cross 
workrooms.  These  were  published  weekly  in 
our  local  papers,  and  soon  requests  for  Red 
Cross  information  were  referred  to  me.  That 
established  me  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
as  a  Red  Cross  representative.  About  that 
time  I  was  asked  to  join  a  class  for  First  Aid 
instructors.  Began  to  teach  as  soon  as  I  fin- 
ished the  course,  and  taught  over  five  hun- 
dred people— although  I  did  not  'pass'  that 
many!  Red  Cross  asked  me  to  be  the  First 
Aid  Chairman  for  Brookline,  a  position  I 
have  just  resigned. 

"A  request  from  Brookline  Civilian  De- 
fense led  to  the  formation  of  a  Red  Cross 
Motor  Corps  Medical  Unit.  My  station  wag- 
on was  needed  for  an  ambulance,  so  now  I 
am  working  to  complete  my  'hours.' 

"Last  fall  Brookline  was  made  a  branch  of 
the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  I  was  elected  Vice-chairman.  To 
hold  this  position  with  more  understanding, 
I  am  now  taking  a  'Staff  Assistance'  course. 

"The  local  Social  Service  and  Welfare 
Group  has  invited  me  to  join  as  Red  Cross 
representative.  This  means  study  of  social 
problems  having  to  do  primarily  with  war- 
time conditions,  the  service  men,  and  their 
families.  It  is  all  so  interesting;  I  wish  there 
were  more  hours  in  the  day! 


"My  husband,  oldest  son,  and  I  work  sev- 
eral shifts  a  week  with  the  Boston  Interceptor 
Command,  a  most  enjoyable  form  of  volun- 
teer war  work,— after  one  recovers  from  the 
shock  of  having  to  be  investigated  by  the 
F.B.I. !" 

Kathleen  Moore  Knight,  '11,  has  added  an- 
other to  her  list  of  successful  mystery  stories. 
Her  latest  book,  Bells  for  the  Dead,  was  pub- 
lished late  in  1942. 

Several  years  ago,  a  group  of  missionary- 
minded  doves  conceived  the  original  idea  of 
celebrating  the  birthday  of  the  Personals  Edi- 
tor with  a  gift,  each  cent  of  which  represented 
a  year  in  the  life  of  the  donor.  Accompany- 
ing the  offering  was  this  suggestion,  "To  be 
spent  for  your  favorite  hobby,  missions." 
Never  did  the  disperser  of  a  free-will  offering 
receive  more  pleasure  than  when  following 
the  instructions  of  the  givers.  The  money 
was  dispersed  from  far-away  Labrador  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Africa,  Johannesburg,  and 
the  following  letter  indicates  the  gratitude  of 
one  of  the  recipients.  The  writer,  Miss  Alice 
Cary,  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Otis 
Cary,  for  many  years  representatives  of  Chris- 
tian missions  in  northern  Japan.  Miss  Cary 
was  ordered  by  the  government  to  leave  that 
mission,  and  she  has  found  new  work  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  We  print  her  note,  which 
tells  of  her  work  there: 

"Won't  you  come  and  sit  with  this  busy 
happy  group  of  alien  Japanese  women  on 
the  porch  of  a  Buddhist  temple,  and  watch 
them  as  they  make  slippers  for  our  military 
hospitals,  and  toys  for  the  children's  hos- 
pital? These  are  women  who  lived  under  a 
terrible  burden  of  shame  and  fear  for  months 
after  December  7,  1941,  afraid  to  leave  their 
homes,  ashamed  to  face  their  friends.  They 
are  aliens  because  we  have  refused  them  the 
right  to  become  citizens,  but  their  interests, 
their  sympathies,  and  their  loyalty  are  entire- 
ly bound  up  in  the  United  States.  They  left 
home  when  girls,  and  have  lived  here,  some 
thirty,  some  more  than  forty  years.  It  has 
been  inspiring  to  see  them  forget  their  fears 
in  their  joy  at  finding  a  way  of  service. 
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"Naturally  my  interest  in  this  group  is 
large,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  can  meet  with 
three  different  ones,  two  meeting  in  Buddhist 
temples,  one  in  an  abandoned  restaurant. 
Some  white  American  must  meet  with  them 
according  to  military  law,  and  that  gives  me 
the  rare  opportunity  of  getting  close  to  them. 
As  we  need  supplies  for  our  work,  I  am  going 
to  use  your  generous  gift  this  way.  I  hope 
you  will  approve,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
realize  how  necessary  for  peace  and  security 
here  it  is  to  keep  such  groups  loyal  and  with- 
out bitterness." 

Alice  Bevin  Leewitz,  '13-' 14,  daughter  of 
the  late  Grace  Conklin  Bevin,  '84-'85,  is  now 
in  the  United  States  after  many  years  of  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  France.  She  writes  that  last 
year  she  visited  two  former  Lasell  classmates 
in  Michigan,  Marie  McCallum  Reinhart,  '13- 
'14,  of  Midland,  and  Peggy  Bauman,  '15  of 
Grayling. 

Alice  paints  under  her  maiden  name, 
Alice  C.  Bevin,  and  at  present  has  pictures  on 
exhibition  in  Memphis,  Tennessee;  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  and  several  other  southern 
cities.  In  April  she  will  have  a  New  York 
exhibition  at  the  Studio  Guild,  130  West  57th 
Street. 

Her  daughter,  Betty  Leewitz,  '3g-'4o,  is  a 
freshman  at  Smith  College. 

Shortly  after  Christmas  the  Personals  Edi- 
tor received  the  following  note  from  Eloise 
Carey  Wadley,  '20: 

"This  may  not  reach  you  until  after  Christ- 
mas, but  I  have  been  'swamped'  with  war 
work.  Ten  boys  are  training  here,  and  I  act 
as  hostess  to  the  group.  They  are  fine  young 
men,  and  I  never  have  done  anything  I  en- 
joyed more. 

"Our  Dick  is  at  Drew  Field  in  Tampa,  and 
expects  to  be  sent  across  any  day,  so  our 
Christmas  is  not  as  happy  as  usual.  It  will 
be  so  wonderful  when  our  boys  are  all  at 
home  again!" 

Ever  alert  and  keenly  interested  in  national 
and  world  affairs,  Rosamond  Kent  Boyce,  '18- 
'20,  recently  wrote,  and  had  published  in  the 
Springfield,    Massachusetts,    Union,    a    letter 


concerning  an  important  question  which  ap- 
peared on  the  ballots  of  many  representative 
districts  of  Massachusetts  in  last  November's 
election.  The  question  requested  "the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  call  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  a  convention  of  representatives 
of  all  free  peoples  to  frame  a  Federal  consti- 
tution under  which  they  may  unite  in  a 
democratic  world  government."  One  third 
expressed  no  vote  on  the  question.  Those 
who  voted  were  202,503  "Yes,"  and  67,691 
"No."    Rosamond  writes: 

"Aside  from  the  score  itself,  its  deeper  sig- 
nificance lies  in  the  trend  that  it  indicates; 
clearly  this  is,  that  the  people  are  demanding 
'unity  needed  to  win  the  war  and  the  peace.' 

"Realizing  that  'unity  among  the  United 
Nations'  and  'adequate  preparations'  are 
necessary  for  the  successful  conclusion  of  this 
war,  then  we  know  that  [they]  are  equally 
necessary  for  the  winning  of  a  just  peace.  If, 
in  the  case  of  war,  that  unity  must  come  now, 
before  we  have  won  victory,  then  now  must 
logically  come  unity  for  peace  before  victory 
dazzles  our  better  judgment  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  its  presence,  as  occurred  before,  in  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  We  all 
know  by  now  that  no  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  can  again  stand  the  scourge  of  an- 
other such  treaty!  Let  us  then,  each  and 
every  one  of  us,  begin  now  to  build  equity 
into  our  unity  for  peace,  by  incorporating 
into  it  the  good  will  and  efficiency  of  demo- 
cratic principles,  and  follow  victory  to  the 
peace  tables  adequately  prepared.  Can  society 
that  calls  itself  civilized,  even  Christian,  do 
less  and  be  mature?" 

A  valuable  report  from  Phyllis  Rafferty 
Shoemaker,  '22,  has  been  gratefully  received, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  share  it  with  a  host  of 
appreciative  Lasell  friends: 

"You've  no  doubt  heard  the  rather  inele- 
gant phrase,  'scarce  as  hens'  teeth.'  Well, 
that's  exactly  what  Lasell  news  is  in  these 
days  of  painfully  restricted  'getting  about.' 
Uncle  Sam  is  still  doing  very  well  by  us,  how- 
ever, through  the  post  office. 
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"From  'deep  in  the  heart  of  Texas'  comes 
a  breezy,  cheery  note  from  'Sis'  Loomis  Stue- 
bing,  '22.  She  reports  that  her  son  is  now 
nine  inches  taller  than  she,  and  that  younger 
Janie  is  fast  catching  up!  As  usual  she  is  com- 
bining her  household  duties  with  work  for 
her  community.  She  took  a  job  'for  the  month 
of  August'  and  is  still  working.  It  is  a  gov- 
ernment housing  project,  and  she  does  tenant 
selection  work,  a  type  of  social  work  which 
she  says  is  'intensely  interesting.'  All  I  can 
say  is,  'lucky  tenants!' 

"Shooting  up  to  the  capitol  of  Nebraska- 
Lincoln— I  hear  from  Jean  Field  Faires,  '22. 
She  sends  a  delightful  picture  of  her  imme- 
diate family  (Jean,  husband  Sam,  son 
Frankie,  and  canine  'Corky').  She  gives  as 
her  excuse  for  not  writing  more  often,  the 
fact  that  she  had  five  musical  programs  to 
prepare  for  (she  plays  the  harp— and  beauti- 
fully!) before  the  holidays. 

"Two  very  attractive  young  ladies,  twins, 
and  a  serious  and  determined  younger  broth- 
er, look  out  at  us  from  the  Christmas  card 
sent  by  Grace  Gates  Brown,  '22,  from  Syra- 
cuse, New  York.  It  made  me  deplore  all  the 
more  the  basic  reasons  behind  all  this  cur- 
tailing of  traveling,  for,  oh,  how  I  should  love 
to  drive  up  to  see  Grace  and  her  children! 
It  was  from  the  back  of  her  card  that  I 
learned  the  very  good  reason  for  her  not 
being  present  at  our  grand  20th  Reunion  last 
June.  Her  doctor-husband  was  expecting  to 
be  sent  overseas  with  the  Syracuse  Medical 
Unit  any  time,  so  of  course  she  couldn't  bear 
to  leave. 

"Betty  Tarr  Benton,  '22,  of  Biddeford, 
Maine;  Libby  Madeira  Campbell,  '22,  of 
Barre,  Vermont;  'Casey'  Case  Bidwell,  '22, 
of  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  and  'Kinks' 
Hemingway  Killam,  '22,  of  Wallingford,  Con- 
necticut, all  sent  cheery  notes  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  endeavoring  to  'keep  chin  up' 
in  spite  of  world  and  personal  circumstances. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  if  I  were 
suddenly  deprived  of  my  connection  with  all 
these  Lasell  girls  by  letters.  It  is  hard  enough 


to  have  to  refuse  invitations  such  as  Mer 
Rendell  Freeman,  '23,  and  Ruth  Hopkins 
Spooner,  '23,  have  issued,  to  attend  the  fifti- 
eth annual  luncheon  of  the  New  York  Lasell 
Club,  and  then  to  visit  them.  But,  if  only 
we  can  keep  up  even  a  spasmodic  correspond- 
ence, it  will  suffice  to  keep  tight  those  bonds 
of  schoolday  friendships  that  have  always 
meant  so  much  to  all  of  us." 

We  have  received  notice  of  the  death,  in 
December,  of  Mr.  Albert  F.  Corbin,  promi- 
nent industrialist  and  former  president  of  the 
Union  Manufacturing  Company,  in  New 
Britain,  Connecticut.  Lasell  Junior  College 
extends  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Corbin,  the  former 
Mrs.  Alice  Hilliard  Smith  of  the  Lasell 
faculty. 

In  the  morning's  mail  we  received  this 
word  from  Dorothy  Barnard,  '24,  of  Boston: 

"A  little  item  for  the  Leaves:  I  shall  copy 
a  message  which  came  to  me  on  a  Christmas 
card  from  Laurestine  Foster  Knight,  '2i-'22, 
from  Arizona.    She  writes: 

"  'After  all  these  years!  Last  night  the 
Lasell  Leaves  arrived,  and  I  discovered  your 
address.  We  have  been  in  Arizona  nearly  six 
years,  mining  copper  in  a  place  called  Christ- 
mas, eighty-five  miles  from  Tucson,  one  hun- 
dred forty-five  from  Phoenix,  on  the  Gila 
River.  The  river,  however,  is  out  of  sight. 
All  we  can  see  for  miles  are  mountains- 
desert  mountains,  bare  and  gaunt!  We  are 
high  on  one  of  them,  and  so  have  an  exten- 
sive and  marvelous  view.  The  winters  are 
wonderful,  but  I  think  each  summer  will  be 
my  last— the  heat  is  so  intense!  For  a  while 
we  lived  at  Manchester,  Massachusetts,  near 
Nellie  Woodward  Collins,  '15.  Our  address 
now  is  Christmas,  via  Winkelman,  Arizona.'  " 

The  wide-awake  Class  of  1923  has  already 
made  reservations  at  the  Brae  Burn  Country 
Club,  Auburndale,  for  its  twentieth  reunion 
luncheon  on  Saturday,  June  fifth.  Adrienne 
Smith,  Assistant  Life  Secretary,  of  19  Owa- 
tonna  Street,  Auburndale,  announces  that 
cards  with  further  details  will  be  sent  out 
soon. 
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We  have  just  learned  of  the  sudden  passing 
of  Mr.  Harry  M.  Rendell,  father  of  our 
Mercedes  Rendell  Freeman,  '23,  on  February 
fifteenth.  Mercedes'  classmates  and  host  of 
Lasell  friends  extend  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
bereaved  family. 

From  Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11,  treas- 
urer of  the  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.,  we  learn 
that  Claire  Parker  Everett,  '23,  has  moved  to 
505  Kennewick  Avenue,  Kennewick,  Wash- 
ington. Her  husband,  Norman  S.  Everett,  is 
a  Lieutenant,  U.S.N.R.,  A.V.,  stationed  at  the 
Naval  Air  Base,  Pasco,  Washington. 

A  few  days  after  her  arrival  in  Washing- 
ton, Claire  met  Lt.  (jg)  and  Mrs.  Charles 
S.  Murch  (Ruth  Conklin,  '39)  who  had  just 
come  from  Corpus  Christie,  Texas.  Lt. 
Murch  is  an  instructor  at  the  Primary  Flight 
Base. 

Late  in  November,  Lasell  was  pleased  to 
receive  a  visit  from  Elizabeth  Buet trier  Lang, 
'23,  formerly  of  Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  now 
living  in  Kingston,  Pennsylvania.  "Liz"  was 
accompanying  her  husband,  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Lang,  on  a  business  trip,  and  stopped  in 
New  York  for  a  reunion  with  her  Lasell 
roommate,  Jeannette  Merrick  Moss,  '23,  be- 
fore coming  to  Auburndale. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Traveler,  un- 
der the  column  titled  "Our  Gracious  Ladies," 
published  a  valuable  sketch  of  the  public 
services  of  Marietta  Chase  Stedfast,  '24,  now 
Captain  of  the  Newton  Red  Cross  Motor 
Corps.  She  has  one  hundred  women  working 
under  her  direction,  and  besides  keeping  in 
practice  for  emergency  work,  they  transport 
clinic  patients  to  hospitals,  distribute  and  col- 
lect supplies  of  surgical  dressings,  and  furnish 
transportation  to  the  Army  and  Navy  when- 
ever needed. 

Gerry  Wilder  Bogart,  '24,  has  had  a  lot  to 
occupy  her  mind  lately  as  we  see  from  this 
letter,  received  in  January.  She  writes  from 
her  home  in  San  Mateo,  California: 

"I  was  East  last  fall,  visiting  my  parents  in 
Scituate,  and  had  every  intention  of  calling  at 
Lasell,  but  my  stay  was  cut  short  by  the  pass- 
ing away  of  my  mother-in-law.    I  had  just 


returned  home  when  our  ten-year-old  son  was 
stricken  with  infantile  paralysis.  Although 
we  put  in  many  anxious  weeks,  he  is  pro- 
gressing beautifully,  and  has  no  after-effects." 

Marion  Howes  Reed,  '23-'24,  formerly  of 
Ellsworth,  Maine,  is  at  the  Second  WAAC 
Training  Center,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 
Her  husband,  a  Chief  Petty  Officer  with  the 
U.  S.  Marines,  is  stationed  overseas. 

A  note,  received  a  few  days  ago  from  Ger- 
trude Bicknell  Harvey,  '24.-2$,  informs  us 
that  she  has  moved  from  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio,  to  138-A  Lowell  Street,  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts. She  writes  that  she  is  delighted  to 
be  back  in  New  England,  and  hopes  to  call 
at  Lasell  soon. 

Thank  you,  Charlotte  Russell  Morrison, 
'26,  for  this,  your  recent  contribution  to  the 
Personals  column.  She  writes  from  5848  Uni- 
versity Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois: 

"Recently  the  autumn  number  of  the 
Lasell  Leaves  was  forwarded  to  me  from 
Providence,  and  you  can  just  imagine  how  I 
dropped  everything  on  hand  to  scan  the 
pages,  especially  the  Personals!  They  bring 
back  such  pleasant  memories  of  my  happy 
days  at  Lasell,  sixteen  years  ago. 

"The  saying  goes  that  'it  is  never  too  late 
to  learn,'  so  here  I  am,  back  in  school  again, 
studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Came 
out  in  October,  1941  to  work  for  a  bachelor's 
degree,  which  was  conferred  in  June  1942. 
Then  I  decided  to  remain  for  the  master's 
degree  which  I  hope  will  be  attained  next 
June.  Am  studying  in  the  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration  of  the  University,  as 
I  have  been  in  social  work  for  several  years, 
and  find  it  to  be  my  niche  as  far  as  a  career 
is  concerned." 

Mary  Whalen  Poutas,  '26,  her  husband, 
Captain  John  J.  Poutas,  U.S.A.,  and  their 
three  children,  are  living  at  95  Delmont  Drive 
N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Captain  Poutas  is 
with  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  stationed  at 
Headquarters  of  the  Fourth  Service  Com- 
mand. 

It  is  a  joy  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the 
newest  little  Lasell  girl,  daughter  of  Marjorie 
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Winslow  MacCuspie,  '28,  and  granddaughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  M.  Winslow.  Congratu- 
lations to  the  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 

E.  MacCuspie,  and  welcome  to  little  Joanne 
from  the  entire  Lasell  family. 

Gwendolyn  McDonald  Black,  'i8-'28, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Statira  P.  McDonald,  La- 
sell's  Assistant  Dean,  has  moved  to  Victoria, 
B.  C,  to  be  with  her  husband,  Major  J. 
Laurence  Black,  of  the  Canadian  Army. 
Major  and  Mrs.  Black  and  their  two  chil- 
dren, Laurence,  Jr.,  and  Janet,  are  living  at 
906  Pemberton  Road,  Victoria. 

One  of  the  happy  surprises  of  the  holiday 
season  was  the  receiving  of  a  long-hoped-for 
message  from  Mary  D.  Pryor,  '28.  She  writes 
from  her  home  at  279  Fourth  Avenue,  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey: 

"For  the  past  six  months  I  have  been  work- 
ing in  a  defense  factory  in  Orange,  and  like 
my  work. 

"Last  year  had  a  delightful  visit  with 
Clarice  Liscomb  Dykeman,  '29,  at  her  father's 
home  in  Bar  Harbor.  I  had  not  seen  her 
for  eight  years.  On  my  return  trip  I  stopped 
to  see  Isabelle  Vignot  LeMay,  '28,  but  she 
was  not  at  home.  I  was  greatly  disappointed, 
for  I  had  not  seen  her  since  her  wedding. 
Her  father,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Vignot,  passed 
away  in  1940  after  a  long  illness. 

"Helene  Sahenstein  Hinds,  '28,  and  her 
three  children  have  moved  to  Nebraska  to  be 
with  her  husband,  Mr.  U.  L.  Hinds,  who  is 
in  defense  work." 

Mona  Towle  Knowlton,  '22-'28,  wrote  re- 
cently that  she,  her  husband,  Lt.-Col.  Charles 

F.  Knowlton,  Jr.,  and  their  two  sons,  are 
temporarily  located  at  9  Allen  Avenue,  Fort 
Monmouth,  New  Jersey.  Lt.-Col.  Knowlton 
is  with  the  Army  Signal  Corps,  and  Mona 
keeps  busy  with  Red  Cross  work. 

Frances  Brown  Winthrop,  '29,  is  in  New 
York  City  at  1221  York  Avenue  for  the  win- 
ter, but  in  the  spring  will  return  to  her  home, 
144  North  Main  Street,  Canandaigua,  New 
York,  for  the  duration.  Her  husband,  Grif- 
fith J.  Winthrop,  an  Army  doctor,  is  stationed 
overseas. 


Mrs.  Statira  P.  McDonald  has  kindly  shared 
with  us  a  note  received  from  Juanita  Dudley 
Esten,  '  '26-'30,  at  Christmas  time.  Juanita 
writes  from  her  new  address,  709  Camlin  Ave- 
nue, Rockford,  Illinois: 

"We  are  living  in  Rockford  again,  as  Roy 
has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  to  the 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Gas 
and  Electric  Company. 

"I  have  been  very  busy  doing  Girl  Scout 
and  Red  Cross  work,  and  shall  take  the 
nurse's  aide  course  in  January. 

"While  in  the  East,  saw  Marion,  Childs,  '26- 
'29.    She  is  still  engaged  in  nursing." 

Betty  Way  Kendall's,  '29-'3o,  husband,  Da- 
vid W.  Kendall,  has  been  commissioned  a 
Captain  in  the  Air  Corps. 

Lt.-Cmdr.  Henry  S.  Monroe,  U.S.N.,  hus- 
band of  our  Karin  I.  Eliasson,  '31,  is  again 
in  the  United  States,  while  his  submarine  is 
being  overhauled  for  future  service.  One  feels 
safer  to  know  that  such  trustworthy,  trained 
officers  are  guarding  the  coasts  of  our  home- 
land. 

Karin  has  recently  rejoined  her  husband  in 
Seattle,  Washington.  May  we  wish  for  them 
a  victorious  journey,  by  land  or  by  sea,  and 
a  safe  return  home. 

A  fine  photograph  of  a  distinguished  fam- 
ily group  was  received  early  in  the  year  from 
Mildred  Fischer  Langworthy,  '31.  Mildred 
very  properly  occupies  the  center  of  the 
group,  with  her  dear  little  son,  Theodore,  at 
her  right,  and  at  her  left  her  husband,  Lt.- 
Cmdr.  E.  D.  Langworthy,  U.S.N.,  Port  Di- 
rector, N.T.S.,  Mobile,  Alabama.  The  most 
pleasing  news  to  us  is  that  Mildred  promises 
to  return  to  Lasell  in  the  near  future  for  a 
real  visit.  What  about  this  suggestion,  Mil- 
dred—to bring  your  distinguished  escorts  with 
you? 

Sarah  Fletchall,  '31,  where  did  you  ever 
find  such  a  fetching  holiday  card?  It  suggests 
the  work  of  your  own  artistic  hands.  That 
robin  with  his  crimson  vest  looks  well  fed, 
but  true  to  his  kind  he  is  evidently  sitting  by 
in  hope  of  getting  a  last  tid-bit  from  jolly 
St.  Nicholas'  almost  empty  stocking.   Do  drop 
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in  and  tell  us  a  little  about  the  program  of 
my  Lasell  friend  and  former  neighbor. 

Eunice  Stack,  '31,  was  obliged  to  resign  her 
position  as  president  of  the  Lasell  Club  of 
New  York,  last  November,  because  of  war 
work.  She  is  head  of  the  Medical  Department 
in  a  factory  which  is  doing  one  hundred  per 
cent  defense  work.  Her  duties,  aside  from 
managing  a  modern  and  well  equipped  emer- 
gency room,  include  factory  safety,  handling 
all  compensations,  investigating  absences,  and 
at  present,  safely  converting  jobs  once  oper- 
ated by  men,  into  women's  jobs. 

On  the  back  of  her  Leaves  subscription 
card  Bette  Andrews  York,  '30-'32,  writes: 

"On  reading  the  last  issue  of  the  Leaves 
I  discovered  that  you  were  not  aware  of  my 
marriage,  March  28,  1941.  My  husband,  Les- 
lie R.  York,  has  been  in  the  Army  several 
weeks,  so  I  am  now  living  with  my  sister, 
Eunice,  '3o-'32,  in  Wallingford,  Connecticut, 
for  the  duration." 

Lasell  extends  deepest  sympathy  to  Faith 
Kent,  '2g-'32,  whose  father,  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Kent,  passed  away  in  December. 

Camilla  Roy  Jewett,  '32,  has  left  New  York 
to  be  with  her  husband,  Lt.  Edward  H. 
Jewett,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.,  in  Miami,  Florida. 
They  are  living  at  2336  N.  E.  Second  Court. 

Marjorie  Shetland  Bates,  '33,  and  her  hus- 
band, Franklin  W.  Bates,  are  in  Tucson, 
Arizona,  while  Mr.  Bates  receives  officers' 
naval  training  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 
After  April  twentieth  they  will  return  to  San 
Francisco  where  he  will  study  further  at 
Treasure  Island  Naval  Station. 

Elizabeth  Schuller,  '33,  is  with  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Military  Welfare  Service,  some- 
where in  England,  possibly  in  Africa  by  this 
time.  She  will  be  overseas  for  the  duration, 
and  may  be  addressed  c/o  American  Red 
Cross,  A.P.O.  887,  c/o  Postmaster,  New  York 
City. 

President  and  Mrs,.  Winslow  have  kindly 
shared  with  us  this  message  from  Phyllis  At- 
kinson Stone,  '34.  She  writes  from  208  North 
17th  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Florida: 

"Greetings    to   Lasell.     We   are    living   in 


Hollywood,  Florida,  now,  as  my  husband, 
Arthur,  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  instruct- 
ing at  the  Free  Gunnery  School  here.  It  is  a 
lovely  place,  but  it  can't  beat  New  England!" 

Last  March  Adelaide  "Babe"  Shaffer,  '34- 
'35,  gave  up  her  secretarial  position  in  a  cos- 
metic concern  to  take  a  war  job,  and  is  now 
a  liaison  engineer  with  Bendix  Aviation 
Corporation. 

Bobbie  Iris  Johnson's,  '35,  husband,  Stanley 
N.  Johnson,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Captain  in  the  Army.  They  are  living  at 
1443  Laird  Avenue,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
where  Captain  Johnson  is  stationed  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mary-Jane  ("Puffy")  Selby  Guerry,  '35,  is 
back  in  New  England  at  37  Mather  Street, 
Hamden,  Connecticut. 

Congratulations  to  Dorothy  Ell,  '36,  who 
received  her  commission  as  an  Ensign,  U.S. 
N.R.  (W)  last  November.  Dot  has  been  made 
officer  in  charge  of  enlisted  women  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  Illinois, 
and  may  be  addressed  at  418  Westminster 
Road,  Lake  Forest. 

Another  member  of  the  Class  of  1936,  now 
in  the  WAVES,  is  Mary  Hoit  McNerney,  Yeo- 
man, 3rd  Class,  now  in  training  at  the  Naval 
Reserve  Yeoman's  School  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College.  Her  husband,  Pvt.  Daniel  P. 
McNerney,  U.S.A.,  is  a  chemist,  stationed  at 
nearby  Westover  Field. 

Dear  Audrey  Smith  Henderson,  '36,  your 
classmates  and  many  friends  at  Lasell  are 
holding  you  in  special  remembrance.  Audie's 
father,  Mr.  William  C.  Smith,  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  shortly  before  Christ- 
mas. Our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  bereaved 
family. 

Dot  Abbott  Atherton's,  .'37,  husband, 
Walter  A.  Atherton,  is  in  the  United  States 
Army,  stationed  at  the  Air  Base,  McClellan 
Field,  Sacramento,  California.  Dot  is  in  New 
Jersey,  in  the  dietetics  department  of  the 
Elizabeth  General  Hospital. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter  Brimlow  (Irene  Dreis- 
sigacker,  '37)  have  moved  to  3126  Columbia 
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Street,  Camp  Hill,  a  suburb  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Betty  Harrington,  '37,  is  studying  for  a 
bachelor's  degree  at  Framingham  Teachers 
College. 

Thank  you,  Eleanor  Kenney  Barthold,  '37, 
for  your  newsy  letter.  She  writes  from  her 
home  in  Peoria,  Illinois: 

"Elizabeth  (Elizabeth  Kenney,  '36)  is  work- 
ing at  Mitchell  Field,  Long  Island.  She  was 
with  the  Red  Cross  Motor  Corps  in  New 
York  City  last  winter,  driving  trucks  and  am- 
bulances. She  sees  'Babe'  Shaffer,  *34-'35,  and 
Rae  Salisbury,  '37,  occasionally. 

"Have  heard  from  Mary  Rose  Bankes,  '37, 
several  times.  She  sent  some  pictures  of  her 
darling  baby  girl,  Barbara  Ann,  now  about 
a  year  old. 

"Virginia  Gately,  '37,  was  in  Peoria  for 
one  night  last  winter.  We  were  unable  to  see 
each  other,  but  had  a  delightful  telephone 
conversation  from  which  I  gleaned  much  '37 
news. 

"Jane  Walton,  '35-'37,  has  visited  us  twice. 
She  will  be  married  soon  to  Mr.  Charles  Bar- 
tholomew O'Neil,  a  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts lawyer,  now  living  in  Detroit. 

"Has  anyone  had  any  news  of  'Babe' 
Beamer  Dahlberg,  '37,  since  December  1941?" 

Mary  Nicholson  Culp,  '37,  writes  from  her 
new  home,  1015  Hillsboro  Street,  Fayette- 
ville,  North  Carolina: 

"Wish  I'd  run  into  some  Lasellites  here; 
haven't  seen  a  familiar  face  since  I  arrived. 
Can  hardly  wait  for  the  next  issue  of  the 
News  or  Leaves,  which  may  tell  of  some  oth- 
er Lasell  girl  whose  husband  is  stationed  at 
Fort  Bragg." 

From  out  in  Colorado  comes  a  card  from 
Glennys  Preston  Allicon,  '37,  who  is  living 
at  1126  North  Tejon  Street,  Colorado  Springs 
while  her  husband,  Lt.  Phillip  A.  Allicon, 
U.S.A.,  is  stationed  with  the  Infantry  at  Camp 
Carson. 

Margaret  Creighan,  '^Q-'tf,  is  training  to  be 
a  nurse  at  the  Danvers  State  Hospital,  and 
will  be  graduated  late  in  September,  1943. 

Sergeant  Harold  Schwab,  U.S.M.C.,  Lasell 


Music  Department  1924-42,  was  a  recent  call- 
er at  the  college.  After  completing  his  training 
at  Parris  Island,  South  Carolina,  Sgt.  Schwab 
returned  to  Boston  where  he  is  now  on  duty 
at  the  Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Station. 

Shortly  before  Christmas,  Lasell  received 
a  call  from  another  former  member  of  the 
faculty  who  has  entered  military  service.  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Kingsbury,  now  a  3rd  Officer  in  the 
W.A.A.C.  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  party  in 
the  new  Faculty  Room  at  the  Barn.  At  pres- 
ent she  is  stationed  at  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

Late  in  January  Mrs.  Maida  L.  Hicks, 
secretary  to  Dr.  Winslow,  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Winifred  Aldrich,  '38,  and 
has  very  graciously  consented  to  share  it  with 
readers  of  the  Personals.  Winifred  writes 
from  her  new  address,  1770  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C: 

"I  am  here  as  secretary  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Congressman  from  the  First  District. 
Am  the  only  one  in  the  office  as  yet,  so  am 
in  on  the  'ground  floor.'  My  hours  have  been 
long,  but  the  work  is  so  fascinating  that  I 
have  not  minded  them.  This  is  Mr.  Merrow's 
first  term,  so  the  whole  office  has  had  to  be 
organized,  and  that  in  itself  has  been  no  small 
task. 

"This  June  is  the  time  for  the  fifth  reunion 
of  the  Class  of  1938.  I  wonder  how  many 
will  be  able  to  return  to  it.  Am  hoping  to 
be  there,  though  time  alone  will  tell." 

Kay  Bartlett  Mosher,  '38,  is  living  at  home 
in  Weilesley  Hills  for  the  duration.  Her  hus- 
band, Jack  Mosher,  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Army  last  November,  and  is  now  in  the 
Ordnance  Department.  Kay  is  taking  the 
nurse's  aide  course  at  Newton  Hospital. 

Helen  DeLaney,  '38,  is  teaching  shorthand 
at  Miss  Harris'  Florida  School,  1015  Brickell 
Avenue,  Miami,  Florida. 

The  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Boston  has  recently  claimed  the 
services  of  Elizabeth  Leland  Kibbe,  '38,  who 
holds  a  secretarial  position  there.  Her  hus- 
band, Gordon  C.  Kibbe,  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Staff  Sergeant,  Medical 
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Corps,  U.S.A.,  and  transferred  to  Camp 
Pickett,  Virginia. 

Ruth  Meighan  writes  to  Marjorie  MacCly- 
mon,  '32,  that  she  is  still  head  of  the  Delica- 
cies Department  in  B.  Altman's,  White  Plains, 
and  enjoying  every  minute  of  her  work.  She 
sees  Peg  Christiansen  Marbach,  '39,  and  Rol- 
lie  Button  Kortlander,  '37-'38,  often.  Both 
Peg  and  Rollie  have  adorable  little  daughters. 
She  also  corresponds  with  Barbara  Albrecht, 
'39,  who  is  teaching  school  in  Ohio,  and 
Bobbie  Clarkson  Moody,  '35-'37,  secretary  to 
the  manager  of  the  Claim  Department,  Wor- 
cester Branch  Office  of  the  Hartford  Acci- 
dent and  Indemnity  Company. 

From  516  Skokie  Road,  Glencoe,  Illinois, 
Miriam  Nye  Nexucomb,  '38,  writes: 

"My  husband,  Stanley  S.  Newcomb,  is  now 
in  the  Naval  Air  Corps,  at  present  stationed 
at  Northwestern  University.  We  shall  prob- 
ably be  here  until  early  spring." 

Belated  congratulations  to  Ruth  Oliver 
Roberts,  '37-'38,  on  her  graduation,  last  June, 
from  Boston  University.  Ruth,  president  of 
her  sorority,  Pi  Kappa  Epsilon,  received  the 
degree  of  B.S.  in  P.A.L. 

Cal  Stuart,  '38,  has  a  new  position  as  assist- 
ant dietitian  at  the  Staten  Island,  New  York, 
Hospital. 

Again  we  are  indebted  to  Meredith  Prue 
Hardy,  the  faithful,  up-to-the  minute  life 
secretary  of  the  Class  of  1939,  for  the  follow- 
ing news: 

"I  am  finding  it  somewhat  bewildering  to 
carry  on  my  duties  as  life  secretary  while  mov- 
ing about  the  country.  My  husband,  Lt. 
Erving  D.  Hardy,  has  been  detached  from 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to  the  Fleet  Marine 
Corps  of  San  Diego,  California,  where  he  is 
in  the  medical  unit.  His  duties  will  be  to  go 
with  a  Marine  unit  to  fighting  zones,  and  to 
set  up  medical  units  and  temporary  hospi- 
tals about  ten  to  fifteen  miles  behind  the 
battle  front.  These  will  serve  as  hospital  aids 
between  the  actual  fighting  and  the  hospital 
ship.  As  his  ship  will  return  periodically  to 
San  Diego  for  supplies,  I  shall  remain  here 


in  Coronado,  to  be  close  by  when  he  reaches 
our  sacred  shores.  Harriet  Tifft  Piper,  '39, 
and  Jane  Forsyth  Russell,  '39,  are  also  in  San 
Diego,  so  we  have  had  some  pleasant  Lasell 
reunions." 

Helen  Forsberg,  '39,  is  in  the  Industrial 
Engineering  Department  of  the  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company  in  Worcester.  Two 
nights  a  week  she  attends  engineering  draw- 
ing classes. 

Jessie  Page,  '39,  writes  from  her  new  ad- 
dress, 4702  Langdrum  Lane,  Chevy  Chase, 
Maryland: 

"I  wish  the  Lasell  Club  here  might  be 
started  up  again.  Quite  a  few  of  the  girls 
are  interested. 

"By  the  way,  'Tiffie'  (Harriet  Tifft  Piper) 
is  back  home  in  Hopedale,  Massachusetts.  Lt. 
Piper  has  gone  overseas." 

Jessie  has  a  secretarial  position  at  the  ware- 
house of  the  Peoples  Drug  Stores  in  Washing- 
ton. Recently  she  visited  Allison  Starr  Elrod, 
'39,  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  where  Ensign 
Elrod  is  an  instructor  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Shirley  Raymond  Fricks,  '39,  writes  that 
she  is  busy  keeping  house  and  doing  war 
work  in  the  W.R.N.S.  (Women's  Reserve 
Naval  Emergency  Corps).  Her  husband,  Roy 
T.  Fricks,  is  a  Lieutenant  (jg)  in  the  Naval 
Reserve. 

Shirley  Shields  Hinkle,  '39,  is  moving  about 
the  country  with  her  husband,  Lt.  Carl  C. 
Hinkle,  Jr.,  U.S.A.  Carl  has  his  wings,  and 
is  training  to  fly  a  fortress. 

What  a  versatile  graduate  is  our  "Kupe" 
Shepard,  '39.  One  moment  we  find  her  as 
bridesmaid  in  Mary  Curtiti's,  '39,  wedding 
procession,  and  immediately  following  she  re- 
turns to  her  regular  work  in  a  submarine 
corporation.  "Kupe,"  in  peace  or  in  war, 
whatever  your  occupation,  Lasell  wishes  you 
success. 

Marjorie  Woodrough  Gay,  '39,  has  been 
employed  as  experimental  engine  tester  for 
the  Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation,  Pater- 
son,  New  Jersey.  Her  husband,  Pvt.  Robert 
W.  Gay,  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps,  hopes  to  at- 
tend Officers  Candidate  School. 
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Until  her  marriage  recently  to  Mr.  Norman 
W.  Howard,  Nancy  Rudy,  '37-'39>  was  assist" 
ant  to  the  buyer  in  the  Debutante  Shop  of 
McLean's  Department  Store,  Binghamton, 
New  York. 

Margaret  J.  Arnold,  '40,  is  studying  at  Sim- 
mons College.  She  was  graduated  last  June 
from  Syracuse  University. 

One  of  the  Navy's  first  women  hospital 
apprentices,  Mildred  D.  Baldwin,  '40,  report- 
ed for  duty  recently  at  the  Naval  Hospital, 
San  Diego,  California.  Mildred,  hospital 
apprentice,  2nd  class,  U.S.N.R.  (W),  worked 
in  civilian  life  as  an  X-ray  technician  at  the 
Waltham,  Massachusetts,  Hospital. 

Betty  Bell,  '40,  is  making  a  name  for  her- 
self in  the  radio  world  by  writing,  reading, 
and  directing  radio  script  for  the  Committee 
on  Public  Safety  in  Boston. 

Marjorie  Borden  Hayward,  '40,  is  living  at 
3311  Evans  Street,  Morehead  City,  North 
Carolina.  Her  husband,  G.  Amos  Hayward, 
is  a  Lieutenant   '(jg),  U.S.N. 

Dorothy  Cooke  Leary,  '40,  is  at  home  in 
Connecticut,  waiting  to  rejoin  her  husband, 
Sgt.  Neale  M.  Leary,  U.S.A.,  now  stationed  in 
Louisiana. 

Jane  Hutchison  Wulfing's,  '40,  husband, 
John  M.  Wulfing,  II,  is  at  Army  Air  Forces 
Technical  School,  Lowry  Field,  Colorado. 

We  find  ourselves  suddenly  before  a  charm- 
ing home  on  Greenbriar  Avenue,  Hampton, 
Virginia.  The  door  opens,  and  Jane  Jones 
Vogeley,  '40,  welcomes  us: 
"Dear  Personals  Editor, 
"How  are  you?  Arthur  and  I  are  well  and 
both  working  hard.  I  have  been  teaching 
some  emergency  wartime  classes  in  retailing 
and  consumer  education  at  the  high  school. 
My  two  brothers  are  overseas,  and  we  hear 
very  little  from  them  except  that  they  are 
well.  All  we  can  do  is  hope  and  pray  for 
their  safety." 

Midge  Minchin,  '40,  is  living  at  270  Crock- 
er Avenue,  Piedmont,  California,  and  work- 
ing as  secretary  at  the  Naval  Supply  Depot 
in  Oakland. 


Bobby  Schilf,  '40,  is  air  raid  warden,  mem- 
ber of  the  Motor  Corps,  and  local  Land  Army 
director  in  Bethany,  Connecticut. 

Luceal  Welsh,  '40,  is  taking  a  four  months' 
course  at  the  New  York  School  of  Interior 
Decoration,  New  York  City,  and  living  at 
Midston  House,  22  East  38th  Street. 

Dean  Margaret  Rand  has  kindly  shared 
with  us  a  letter  from  Amoret  Van  Deusen 
Butlin,  '38-'40,  who  writes  from  the  Army  Air 
Forces  Ferrying  Command,  Army  Air  Base, 
Romulus,  Michigan. 

"I  have  not  written  before  about  my  life 
since  I  left  Lasell.  During  1939-40,  attended 
Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery  in  Boston. 
My  roommate  at  the  Student  Union  was 
studying  at  Katharine  Gibbs',  and  I  visited 
her  at  her  home  a  year  ago  last  May.  There 
I  met  her  brother,  Jack  H.  Butlin,  who  is  now 
my  husband.  We  were  married  last  March; 
in  August  Jack  joined  the  Ferrying  Com- 
mand, and  in  November  received  his  com- 
mission as  Second  Lieutenant.  He  is  stationed 
in  Romulus,  and  we  live  in  Garden  City. 

"Army  living  quarters  are  so  uncertain, 
that  we  brought  a  twenty-five-foot  house  trail- 
er. We  have  all  the  comforts  of  home,  and 
are  very  happy.  Jack  ferries  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Alaska." 

Evangeline  Lobdell,  '39-'40,  is  an  Auxiliary 
in  the  WAACS,  stationed  at  the  30th  W.  A. 
A.  C.  Post  Headquarters  Company,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas. 

Patricia  Morse,  '39-'4o,  will  be  graduated 
from  Stephens  College  in  February. 

Lola  Carota,  '41,  received  her  BA.  degree 
from  Boston  University  in  January. 

Margot  C artier,  '41,  writes  that  she  is  em- 
ployed by  Stone  and  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation  in  Boston,  doing  drafting  work. 
With  her  new  address,  East  Elizabeth 
Street,  Skaneateles,  New  York,  Elaine  Cook, 
'41,  sent  word  that  she  is  now  working  as 
secretary  to  Student  Publications  at  Syracuse 
University. 

Mary  Corliss,  '41,  has  received  her  degree 
from  Santa  Barbara  State  College,  and  on 
February  third  entered  the  Graduate  School 
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of  Social  Work  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  She  is  majoring  in  psychiatric 
social  work. 

Betty  Dungan  Nor  den,  '41,  is  executive  sec- 
retary at  the  War  Ration  Board  in  Vallejo, 
California.  Her  husband,  Corp.  Carl  E.  Nor- 
den,  U.S.A.,  is  with  the  211th  C.A.  (A. A.)  at 
Vallejo. 

Dorothy  Walker,  '41,  is  living  at  the  Frank- 
lin Square  House  in  Boston  while  taking  the 
medical  technology  course  at  the  Wilson 
School.  She  recently  completed  her  work  at 
Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

In  a  letter  to  our  Alumnae  treasurer, 
Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11,  Mary  Cyrilla 
Williams  writes: 

"I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  the 
phrase  just  below  my  date  line,  'One  Day 
Nearer  Victory.' 

"I  am  secretary  to  the  Director  of  Civilian 
Protection  for  the  Oneida  County  War  Coun- 
cil, and  we  have  been  using  that  phrase  on 
every  letter  that  has  gone  out  of  our  office 
within  the  last  four  or  five  months.  We  have 
received  many  comments  about  it,  and  other 
offices  and  individuals  have  adopted  the  same 
idea." 

The  Recorder's  (Helen  L.  Beede,  '21) 
office  is  missing  an  efficient  secretary  in  the 
withdrawal  of  Natalie  Zimmermann,  '41,  who 
has  returned  to  her  Puerto  Rican  home. 
Good  luck  to  you,  Nat.  You  may  be  assured 
that  your  host  of  friends  at  Lasell  continue 
to  hold  you  in  loving  remembrance,  and  hope 
for  your  future  success. 

Pep  Annis,  '42,  is  working  in  New  York, 
and  living  with  the  Nestlers  (Jean  and  Vir- 
ginia, 1940-41)  in  New  Rochelle.  We  were 
pleased  to  see  these  three  fine  representatives 
of  the  Class  of  1942  at  the  recent  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Lasell  Club  of  New  York. 

"Experimental  Engine  Tester"  is  Ruth 
Roughgar den's,  '42,  title  at  the  Wright  Aero- 
nautical Corporation  in  Paterson,  New  Jer- 
sey, where  she  works  in  the  Experimental 
Test  Department. 


From  life  secretaries,  Mary  V.  Hurley  and 
Anne  Lynch,  come  these  1942  class  notes: 

Charlotte  Bragg  is  with  the  Springfield  Fire 
and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Trudy  Ruch  has  a  new  job  in  the  War 
Production  Board  office,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

Nina  Simmons  is  in  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Doris  Bracher  and  Louise  Crawford  are 
working  in  hospitals.  Doris  is  in  the  Record 
Room  of  the  Woman's  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  and  Louise  is  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital. 

Among  those  doing  further  studying  is 
Anne  Haskell, ,  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  she  is  majoring  in  social 
studies.  She  was  recently  pledged  to  the  Tau 
Chapter  of  Theta  Upsilon  Sorority. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Rand  we  are 
able  to  share  with  readers  of  the  Personals 
this  news  from  Mary  Ellen  Metzger,  '42.  She 
writes  from  her  new  home  on  Billings  Road, 
R.F.D.  2,  Willoughby,  Ohio: 

"Dad  has  wanted  a  place  with  some  acreage 
for  a  long  time,  and  now  his  wish  has  been 
fulfilled.  We  have  a  thirteen-room  colonial 
house,  huge  barn  and  chicken  house,  and  ten 
acres  of  land. 

"I  had  a  job  in  foods  work,  on  salads  and 
the  soda  fountain  in  the  tea  room  of  a  large 
department  store,  but  gave  it  up  because  of 
commuting  difficulties.  Am  now  in  the  office 
of  a  large  war  plant,  Thompson  Aircraft 
Product  Company." 

Anne  Lynch,  '42,  has  recently  been  pro- 
moted to  Assistant  to  the  Manager  at  the 
South  Station  Branch  of  the  National  Shaw- 
mut  Bank,  Boston. 

Helen  S.  Sullivan,  '42,  Apprentice  Seaman, 
U.S.N.R.  (W),  is  at  Hunter  College,  New 
York,  for  an  indoctrination  program.  After 
completing  the  course  there  she  will  be  as- 
signed to  another  college  for  specialized 
training. 

On  December  fifteenth,  members  of  the 
Class  of  1942  from  Boston  and  vicinity  held 
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a  reunion  at  the  Hotel  Kenmore.  Karin 
Eliasson  Monroe,  '31,  class  adviser,  was  guest 
of  honor. 

Elizabeth  Davis  Drew,  *4i-'42,  has  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Personal  Loan  Department  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Merrick,  Merrick, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

Bettie  Molinar,  '4i-'42,  is  an  undergraduate 
at  Wheaton  College,  and  Priscilla  Woodward, 
'38-'42,  is  studying  at  Virginia  College. 

At  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Janet  D.  Montgomery,  '4i-'42,  is  working  in 
the  Personnel  Department. 

Betty  Ruddle,  '4i-'42,  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Hilo,  Hawaii. 

Chicago  Lasell  Club 

The  Chicago  Lasell  Club  had  a  delightful 
meeting  in  October  at  the  Georgian  Hotel  in 
Evanston.  Sixteen  girls  were  present:  Linky 
Kuehl  Dawson,  '2i-'22,  Helene  Grashorn  Dick- 
son, '22,  Helen  Buettner,  '23,  Genevieve 
Hackett  Bonner,  '37,  Dorothy  Taggart  Krum- 
sieg,  '32,  Betty  Parrish  Newman,  '32,  Eleanor 
Rinebold  Struve,  '24,  Catherine  Morley  King, 
'29,  Louise  Williams  Colegrove,  '09,  Alice 
Wry  Anthony,  '24,  Vera  Clauer  Hans,  '22 
(from  South  Bend,  Indiana),  Elizabeth  Bear 
DeStaebler,  '31,  Helen  Carter  Johnson,  '07, 
Gertrude  Wagner,  '28,  Julia  Potter  Schmidt, 
'06,  and  Margherita  Dike  Hallberg,  '10. 

We  had  a  grand  visit,  which  was  more 
interesting  even  than  usual,  as  there  were 
several  girls  present  who  had  not  been  regu- 
lar attendants.  We  missed  faithful  Elizabeth 
Buettner  Lang,  '23,  who  has  moved  to  215 
Reynolds  Street,  Kingston,  Pennsylvania.  We 
were  delighted  to  have  a  letter  from  her, 
however. 

The  highlights  of  the  afternoon  were  the 
letters  from  Lasell.  They  contained  so  much 
news  of  interest  to  the  girls.  Our  thanks  to 
all  of  you  who  wrote. 

We  elected  Julia  Potter  Schmidt  and  Cath- 
erine Morley  King  co-chairmen  of  the  club 
for  the  coming  year.   Julia  will  take  care  of 


sending  out  notices,  and  Catherine  will  per- 
form treasurer's  duties. 

Afterour  luncheon,  Helene  Grashorn  Dick- 
son played  two  beautiful  piano  selections, 
followed  by  the  old  familiar  Lasell  songs.  We 
had  a  real  Lasell  SingI 

Our  next  meeting  is  to  be  at  the  home  of 
Betty  Parrish  Newman  in  Wilmette. 

Submitted  by  Margherita  Hallberg, 
November  1942 


New  Haven  Lasell  Club 

The  first  fall  meeting  of  the  New  Haven 
Lasell  Club  was  held  in  October  at  the  home 
of  Mildred  Munson,  '32.  Those  present  in- 
cluded: Jean  Adams,  '40,  Barbara  Schilf,  '40, 
Madeline  Vivian,  '41,  Emma  Ockert,  '26, 
Frances  Stephan,  '38,  Margaret  McEnerney, 
'38,  Mildred  Munson,  '32,  and  Barbara 
Jeppesen  Thomann,  '38.  Officers  for  the  com- 
ing year  were  elected  as  follows:  Barbara 
Schilf,  '40,  president;  Barbara  Jeppesen 
Thomann,  '38,  vice  president;  Madeline 
Vivian,  '41,  secretary;  Eleanor  Pfaff,  '41,  treas- 
urer; Frances  Stephan,  '38,  program  chair- 
man; Margaret  McEnerney,  '38,  publicity. 
The  club  plans  to  hold  monthly  buffet  sup- 
per meetings  in  the  Y.W.C.A. 

The  annual  Christmas  Tea  of  the  New 
Haven  Club  was  held  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  December  27th,  from  four 
to  six  o'clock.  Virginia  Wilhelm  Peters,  '38, 
was  in  charge  of  reservations. 

The  date  for  the  annual  spring  luncheon 
has  not  yet  been  set.  Anyone  wishing  infor- 
mation about  it  should  write  or  call  Madeline 
Vivian,  '41,  secretary,  22  Francis  Street, 
Ansonia,  Connecticut,  or  Barbara  Schilf,  '40, 
president,  Bethway  Road,  Bethany. 

Lasell  Club  of  New  York 

The  Lasell  Club  of  New  York  held  its 
fiftieth  annual  luncheon  on  the  last  Saturday 
in  January  at  the  Building  Trades  Employers 
Association,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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In  spite  of  threatening  weather,  war  jobs,  and 
gas  rationing,  ninety-six  members  and  guests 
were  on  hand  to  enjoy  a  delicious  luncheon 
and  a  fine  speech  by  Lasell's  new  registrar, 
Miss  Mary  W.  Blatchford. 

After  the  luncheon  a  brief  business  meet- 
ing was  held  at  which  Margaret  Schneider, 
'3g,  was  elected  president;  Louise  Paisley,  'og, 
vice  president;  and  Sarah  Moore,  'o'j-'oS, 
secretary-treasurer.  Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner, 
'23,  made  a  motion  that  the  club  purchase  a 
fifty  dollar  War  Bond  from  the  treasury 
funds,  to  be  presented  to  the  Lasell  Alumnae, 
Inc.,  for  the  Building  Fund.  This  motion  was 
seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Dorothy  Cook  Reynal,  '25,  kindly  consent- 
ed to  preside  at  this  business  meeting,  since 
the  president,  vice  president,  and  secretary- 
treasurer  had  all  been  forced  to  resign  because 
of  war  jobs  or  change  of  residence.  Sarah 
Moore,  '07-' 08,  stepped  into  her  new  position 
as  secretary-treasurer  as  soon  as  she  arrived 
at  the  luncheon,  and  collected  luncheon 
money  and  dues. 

To  Lucy  Robertson  Taylor,  '32,  goes  the 
club's  heartfelt  gratitude  for  her  hours  of 
work  to  make  the  luncheon  a  success.  Lucy 
made  all  the  arrangements  with  the  Building 
Trades  Employers  Association,  and  took  res- 
ervations for  the  luncheon. 

A  more  complete  report  of  the  meeting  and 
the  names  of  those  in  attendance  is  not  avail- 
able at  this  time,  but  will  be  published  in 
the  Spring  Leaves.  The  club  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  letters  from  Hes- 
ter Shaw,  '28,  president  of  the  Lasell  Alum- 
nae, Inc.;  Helen  C.  Burwell,  '33,  president, 
Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club;  Barbara 
Schilf,  '40,  president,  New  Haven  Lasell  Club; 
Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22,  ex-president, 
Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.;  Grace  Garland  Ether- 
ington,  '78-'8o,  Mercy  Sinsabaugh  Ingalls,  '87, 
Susan  Hallock  Couch,  '86-'88,  and  Julia  ter 
Kuile  Brown,  '10,  past  presidents  of  the  La- 
sell Club  of  New  York;  and  Virginia  Johnson 
Milbank,  '82-'85,  and  Ida  M.  Phillips,  '77, 
charter  members  of  the  club. 


Worcester  Lasell  Club 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Worcester 
Lasell  Club  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Bancroft. 
After  a  short  business  meeting,  members  en- 
joyed a  Christmas  party,  planned  by  Jeanette 
White  Eaton,  '33-'35,  Doris  Barry  Ponte,  '40, 
and  M,arjorie  Morss  Smith,  '41.  Those  pres- 
ent were:  Barbara  Ordway  Brewer,  '35,  presi- 
dent; Marion  Parmer,  '41,  recording  secre- 
tary; Eleanor  Parmer,  '39;  Patty  Patten  Ken- 
nedy, '42;  Marjorie  Morss  Smith,  '41;  Marion 
Kingdon  Farnum,  '29;  Eleanor  Ramsdell 
Stauffer;  '35;  Jeanette  White  .Eaton,  '33-'35; 
Rosalie  Winchell  Cutler,  '37-'38,  Marjorie  G. 
Sherman,  '40;  Barbara  Peterson,  '41;  Verne 
Brown,  '3g-'4o;  Margaret  Christie,  '35-'36; 
Helen  Forsberg,  '39,  and  Frances  Britton,  '40, 
corresponding  secretary. 

Submitted  by  Frances  Britton,  '40 

On  December  twentieth  the  club  held  a  tea 
for  Lasell  undergraduates.  Those  attending 
were:  Nancy  Smith,  Margaret  Patten,  and 
Elfreda  Reck,  undergraduates;  Eleanor  Par- 
mer, '39;  Frances  Britton,  '40;  Margaret 
Christie,  '35-'36;  Marion  Kingdon  Farnum, 
'29;  Barbara  Ordway  Brewer,  '35;  Joanne 
Bohaker  Smith,  '38;  Jeanette  White  Eaton, 
'33"'35'  Eleanor  Ramsdell  Stauffer,  '35;  Doris 
Barry  Ponte,  '40;  Ruth  G.  Dean,  '40;  Violet 
Comley  Peirce,  '22;  Frances  Wright,  'i4-'i5; 
Gladys  Kenney,  '26- 27;  ■  Patty  Patten  Kenne- 
dy, '42;  and  Shirley  R.  Johnson,  '41. 

The  club  is  holding  its  meetings  at  the 
Bancroft  Hotel  this  year,  because  of  its  cen- 
tral location.  We  have  found  the  arrange- 
ment very  successful. 

Submitted  by  Marion  Parmer,  '41 

In  January  the  Worcester  Lasell  Club  held 
a  meeting  at  the  Bancroft  Hotel.  Mrs.  Frank 
B.  Hall  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  current 
events. 

Members  decided  to  have  a  table  for  bridge 
in  each  home,  rather  than  hold  a  large  bridge 
party  which  has  been  an  annual  event  in  the 
past  at  the  Country  Club.  Eleanor  Ramsdell 
Stauffer,  '35,  is  chairman  of  this  event,  which 
will  be  known  as  the  "Victory  Bridge." 

Submitted  by  Marion  Parmer,  '41 
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Editorial  Comment 


Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Le  Royer,  instruc- 
tor of  French  at  Lasell,  retired  in  February, 
1943,  after  almost  fifty-one  consecutive  years 
of  service. 

For  a  time,  after  she  first  came  to  Lasell,  in 
1892,  Mademoiselle  was  a  resident  of  Bragdon 
Hall,  but  following  her  marriage  to  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  N.  Chamberlin,  a  writer  for  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  she  resided  for 
many  years  at  64  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Boston.  Mademoiselle  is  now  living  at  her 
summer  home  in  South  Hanson,  Massachu- 
setts. 

As  a  representative  of  the  alumnae  who 
know  Mademoiselle  so  well,  Mrs.  Maude  Simes 
Harding,  of  Boston,  graciously  consented  to 
pay  Lasell's  tribute  to  our  outstanding  teacher 
and  friend. 

Mrs.  Maude  Simes  Harding,  class  of 
1906,  and  author  of  "Where  Is  Mademoi- 
selle?", also  contributed  the  poems  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue.  "Shall  We  Bring  Rose- 
mary?" will  appear  in  the  summer  issue  of  the 
American  Poet;  "Sanctuary"  appeared  in  the 
spring  number  of  the  same  magazine;  and 
"Home-Front  Heroes"  was  recently  published 
in  the  Boston  Herald.  Several  of  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing's poems  appeared  in  the  winter  issue  of 

the  Leaves. 

#         #         # 

The  Home  Economics  Department  held  its 
annual  exhibition  this  year  on  Thursday,  May 
20,  instead  of  on  the  day  of  the  June  Fete,  as 
has  been  customary  in  the  past.  Among  the 
articles  displayed  by  the  Clothing  I  students 
were:  pillow  covers;  gloves;  house  coats;  chil- 
dren's clothing;  finger  tip  towels;  dresses. 
Aprons  and  dresses  were  shown  by  the  Cloth- 
ing Survey   classes.    The   Clothing    II  group 


Dorothy  Coffin 

exhibited:  towels  and  linens;  coats  and  suits; 
silk  and  woolen  dresses. 

Dorothy  Coffin,  who  designed  the  cover  for 
the  spring  issue  of  the  Leaves,  is  majoring  in 
art  as  a  senior  this  year  at  Lasell.  At  National 
Park  College,  from  which  she  transferred,  she 
also  studied  art.  During  the  past  year,  Dorothy 
has  contributed  a  number  of  sketches  to  the 

magazine. 

#         #         # 

Enid  Hughes,  who  contributed  the  study, 
"Tide  of  Our  Life",  and  the  full-page  draw- 
ing in  this  issue,  is  majoring  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  course  at  Lasell.  A  senior  this  year,  she 
is  a  transfer  from  National  Park  College, 
where  she  specialized  in  art. 

Her  short  story,  "The  Roses",  appeared  in 
the  winter  number  of  the  Leaves. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Thursday,  June  3—3:30  p.m. 
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12:30  p.m. 

Commencement  Luncheon,  Bragdon  Hall 
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Early  Auburndale 

FOR  many  months  of  the  year  we  are 
residents  of  Auburndale,  but  few  of  us 
know  very  much  about  the  village  itself. 
We  vaguely  realize,  from  the  multitudinous 
train  stops  on  the  Boston-to-Riverside  line, 
that  Auburndale  is  one  of  the  many  villages  ol 
Newton.  The  most  precocious  of  us  are  aware 
that  Newton  is  made  up  of  fourteen  such  com- 
munities. To  the  average  student,  Auburndale 
and  Lasell  are  synonymous.  Our  campus, 
stretching  along  Woodland  Road,  is  our 
Auburndale,  and  we  know  that  Lasell  was 
founded  in  1851.  But  who  has  stopped  to 
think,  what  about  Auburndale?  Was  it  at 
that  time  the  way  it  is  now?  What  kind  of 
people  lived  in  the  comfortable,  large  houses 
that  are  our  dormitories?  How  did  those  peo- 
ple happen  to  come  here?  Certainly  they 
weren't  informed  by  the  Lasell  catalogue  that 
Auburndale  was  "ten  miles  from  the  cultural 
advantages  of  Boston"  and  then  migrated  to 
this  place!  By  delving  into  the  misty  past,  one 
can  unearth  a  number  of  facts  that  would  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
town's  early  history.  l 

Prior  to  1664,  the  territory  which  is  now 
Auburndale  was  part  of  the  "commonlands", 
and  was  divided  by  "proprietors"  into  sections, 
rectangular  pieces  of  land  stretching  from 
Washington  Street  to  the  Charles  River.  These 
pieces,  called  "squadrons",  were  each  separated 
by  passageways,  or  "proprietor's  ways".  Wood- 
land Road,  Greenough  Street,  and  the  section 
of  Auburn  Street  between  Greenough  Street 
and  the  railroad  station  are  built  on  these 
original  "proprietor's  ways". 

The  credit  of  being  the  first  settler  of  Au- 
burndale is  given  to  a  William  Robinson,  who 
had,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  200-acre 
farm,  which  included  a  large  part  of  the  land 
which  is  now  Auburndale,  namely  that  be- 
tween Lexington  Street,  Auburn  Street  and 
extending  to  the  Charles  River.  These  lands 
he  divided  among  his  three  sons.  One  of  these 
sons,  William,  was  thought  to  have  lived  in 


the  Bourne  house,  built  in  1726,  and  often 
referred  to  as  Whittemore's  Tavern.  This 
tavern,' which  is  still  standing,  is  an  attractive 
two-and-a-half  story  white  house  (473  Auburn 
Street)  across  the  street  from  the  bridge  that 
runs  over  the  railroad  at  the  end  of  Woodland 
Road.  The  house  was  bought  from  William 
Robinson  by  a  Mr.  Whittemore,  who  kept  the 
tavern  there  during  the  pre-Revolutionary 
period.  Rumor  has  it  that  George  Washington 
slept  there!  In  any  case,  it  is  the  oldest  house 
standing  in  Auburndale. 

In  1773,  this  house  was  bought  by  John 
Pigeon,  a  distinctive  figure  in  the  town  of 
Newton  during  the  Revolutionary  war  period. 
He  was  an  active  patriot  in  the  pre-Revolu- 
tionary objection  to  British  rule,  and  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Provincial  Congress.  At  his  own 
expense,  Pigeon  bought  and  donated  two 
heavy  guns,  known  as  field  pieces,  to  the  town 
of  Newton.  The  town  then  raised  a  company 
of  soldiers  to  man  the  guns  in  case  the  Red 
Coats  marched  upon  them.  One  of  these  guns 
was  fired  to  announce  the  approach  of  the 
British  toward  Lexington.  In  July  of  1775, 
when  8,000  Massachusetts  soldiers  were  en- 
camped at  Cambridge,  waiting  for  General 
Washington  to  take  command  of  them,  this 
same  John  Pigeon  was  their  commissary  gen- 
eral. 

Until  1800  there  were  only  six  or  seven 
houses  in  Auburndale.  The  man  who  was 
responsible  for  "the  first  impulse  which  started 
into  life  the  village  of  Auburndale,"  was  the 
grandson  of  John  Pigeon,  the  Reverend 
Charles  Du  Morisque  Pigeon.  One  day  the 
very  close  friend  of  Reverend  Pigeon,  a  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Lyman  Gilbert,  called  upon  Pigeon, 
who  was  living  at  the  Newton  Center  Female 
Academy,  and  told  him  about  the  great  oppor- 
tunities for  making  money  by  buying  land  and 
selling  lots  for  villages  out  in  this  region.  Rev- 
erend Pigeon,  because  he  was  a  minister,  was 
a  bit  concerned  about  indulging  in  money- 
making,  but  he  saw  great  possibilities  in  the 
proposition,  and  after  surveying  his  grand- 
father's property,  resolved  to  give  the  idea  a 
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try.  He  found  that  if  he  could  locate  six  men 
who  wanted  to  commute  daily  to  Boston,  a 
depot  would  be  given  them  by  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad.  A  wooden  station  was 
built  in  1847  on  the  present  site  of  the  Public 
Library,  and  also  housed  a  grocery  store.  From 
1847  on,  the  village  began  to  grow. 

A  rather  amusing  description  of  this  father 
of  Auburndale  is  given  in  a  little  book  enti- 
tled Early  Days  of  Auburn  Dale.  "Mr.  C.  D. 
Pigeon  is  described  as  a  short,  stout,  neigh- 
borly man.  Mr.  Pigeon,  a  bachelor  until  mid- 
dle life,  when  he  fell  precipitately  in  love,  was 
of  very  deliberate  habits.  One  of  his  friends 
remarked  that  Pigeon  was  'never  in  a  hurry 
except  to  get  married.'  He  used  frequently  to 
go  to  Dr.  Gilbert's  house  to  see  him  'for  a 
minute',  and  then  stay  an  hour  or  two.  Mrs. 
Gilbert  called  this  a  'Pigeon  minute.'  " 

Many  retired  ministers  migrated  to  the 
peaceful  town  of  Auburndale,  spelled  often, 
in  those  days,  "Auburn  Dale".  Because  of  the 
over-abundant  number  of  clergy  in  the  section 
of  Auburndale  on  the  Lasell  side  of  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  that  part  of  town  won  from 
the  light-minded  the  title  of  "Saints'  Rest"! 
The  other  side  of  the  village,  supposedly  in- 
habited by  the  less  pious,  was  called  "Devil's 
Retreat",  and  also  because  of  the  numerous 
farms  in  the  locality,  "Squash  End". 

The  village  grew  rapidly  from  1850  on,  and 
in  King's  Handbook  of  Newton,  by  Sweetser, 
published  in  1889,  Auburndale  is  described 
in  the  following  flowery  English:  "Undoubted- 
ly, one  of  the  loveliest  villages  in  America  is 
Auburndale,  occupying  a  peculiarly  advanta- 
geous position  between  the  shaggy  hills  that 
enwall  the  upper  Cheesecake  Glen  and  the 
picturesque  bays  of  the  Charles  River,  which 
bends  gracefully  around  its  bold  plateau,  in 
curves  of  surpassing  beauty.  It  is  the  home  of 
perhaps  2,000  people,  who  find  here  tranquil- 
lity combined  with  scenic  beauty  and  a  climate 
delightfully  free  from  the  malignant  east 
winds  that  so  often  scourge  Boston.  The  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  locality  is  almost  perfect, 
with  admirable  drainage,  a  copious  water  sup- 


ply, concrete  sidewalks,  and  an  enlightened 
public  vigilance." 

For  a  new  railway  station,  built  in  1881,  the 
one  now  in  existence,  Auburndale  became 
noted.  Built  by  H.  H.  Richardson,  one  of  the 
foremost  American  architects  of  the  time,  our 
station  is,  to  quote  the  Massachusetts  guide, 
"his  first  and  finest  work  in  this  field".  King's 
Handbook  describes  it  as  a  "dainty  temple  of 
travel— one  of  the  prettiest  on  the  line,  a  long, 
low  structure  of  stone,  massive  and  attractive 
architecture,  pleasantly  bordered  by  verdant 
lawns." 

Auburndale  was  also  noted  for  the  Wood- 
land Park  Hotel,  patronized  by  the  many 
people  who  had  discovered  that  Auburndale 
boasted  a  very  beneficial  climate.  In  fact, 
around  1881,  the  best  Boston  physicians  ad- 
vised their  patients  to  go  "either  to  Florida 
or  Auburndale  for  their  health  during  the 
inclement  seasons  of  the  year."  With  the  in- 
stallation of  the  circuit  railroad,  with  a  stop 
at  Woodland,  the  Woodland  Park  Hotel, 
erected  by  the  Messrs.  Haskell,  Pulsifer  and 
Andrews  of  the  Boston  Herald,  and  Mr.  Fred- 
rick Johnson,  became  very  popular.  (The  in- 
teresting castle  on  the  hill,  described  in  the 
fall,  1942  issue  of  the  Leaves,  was  the  home 
of  Mr.  Haskell.) 

The  attractive  shady  streets  of  Auburndale 
are  the  fruits  of  one  of  the  earliest  Village 
Improvement  societies. 

In  the  History  of  Newton,  published  in 
1880,  much  credit  is  given  Lasell  for  adding 
to  the  tone  of  the  community.  "The  early 
planting  of  Lasell  Female  Seminary  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  among  the  dwellings  has  had 
a  benign  influence.  There  could  not  be  found 
a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  silent  influ- 
ence of  a  higher  institute  of  learning  to  elevate 
a  community." 

In  the  words  of  one  of  our  early  writers, 
our  community  may  well  be  described,  today 
as  in  early  times,  as  "Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest 
village  of  the  plain." 

D.  Anne  Streeter 
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Lasell  Music  School 

IF  YOU  should  return  to  Lasell  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer  and  find  men  and 
boys  in  your  house,  people  of  all  ages  (in- 
cluding very  small  children)  wandering 
around,  the  sound  of  humming  and  instru- 
ments seeming  to  come  from  everywhere,  the 
blackboards  covered  with  notes  and  bars,  you 
wouldn't  be  "seeing  things",  you'd  be  bursting 
into  an  organization  known  as  the  American 
Institute  of  Normal  Methods,  which  meets 
each  summer  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  at 
Lasell.  The  school  is  run  by  the  Silver-Bur- 
dette  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
school  music  books.  The  entire  campus  is 
taken  over  by  the  school;  the  students  live  in 
the  houses.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Griffith  of  New 
York  City  is  the  president  and  manager; 
Osborne  McConathy,  former  director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  School  Music,  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  is  the 
director.  Last  year's  session  was  the  fifty-ninth. 
The  courses  are  mainly  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  music,  giving  them 
specific  help  in  meeting  classroom  problems. 
The  Institute  maintains  special  summer  classes 
for  children  from  the  first  grade  through  jun- 
ior high  school,  where  classroom  procedure 
may  be  observed  in  actual  operation.  The 
Williams  school  is  made  available  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Auburndale. 

Boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  are  brought 
together  by  the  Auburndale  Summer  Clinic 
for  Young  Musicians,  which  is  affiliated  with 
the  Institute.  While  studying  band,  orchestra, 
chorus,  and  conducting  technique  and  theory, 
the  young  people  serve  as  a  model  school  for 
students  of  the  Institute,  who  may  observe  the 
working  out  of  courses  of  study,  especially 
instrumental  training.  A  close  study  is  made 
of  methods,  procedures,  and  attainments. 
Many  supervisors  bring  talented  high  school 
students  to  take  part  in  the  Summer  Clinic. 
Besides  developing  the  musicianship  of  its 
students,  the  Institute  emphasizes  the  applica- 
tion of  procedures  and  plans  to  real  school 


situations.  For  this  reason,  each  summer  ses- 
sion closes  with  a  series  of  festivals,  which 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  music  in  school 
and  community  life.  A  dance  pageant,  held 
on  the  Bragdon  lawn  beside  the  Crow's  Nest, 
marks  the  climax  of  the  session. 

Entrance  is  not  based  on  examination,  but 
everyone  must  have  a  high  school  diploma  or 
its  equivalent.  As  much  of  the  work  is  of 
graduate  study  character,  and  most  of  the  stu- 
dents are  experienced  teachers,  fundamentals 
are  passed  over  quickly  in  order  to  concentrate 
on  larger  problems  of  curriculum'  and  admin- 
istration. Although  the  course  is  of  but  three 
weeks'  duration,  double  periods  provide  thirty 
clock-hour  recitations  in  the  required  sub- 
jects. Students  who  have  completed  their  work 
satisfactorily  may  offer  their  credits  for  eval- 
uation and  advanced  standing  at  various  col- 
leges, universities,  and  conservatories.  The 
three-year  course  leads  to  a  diploma. 

Aside  from  the  academic  work,  the  group  is 
always  an  especially  congenial  one.  At  meal 
time  in  the  Bragdon  dining  room,  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty  greet  and  entertain  each 
other  with  various  songs  and  skits.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  all  the  members  of  the  music 
school  is  noteworthy. 

As  yet  it  is  undecided  whether  the  American 
Institute  of  Normal  Methods  will  hold  a  sum- 
mer session  this  year.  If  the  school  is  in  ses- 
sion, the  courses  would  provide  an  interesting 
and  valuable  way  for  you  music  enthusiasts 
to  spend  a  portion  of  your  summer  vacation. 

Eloise  Moffett 
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"Where  Is  Mademoiselle?" 

THAT  has  always  been  one  of  the  first 
questions  asked  by  returning  alum- 
nae, especially  those  girls  graduating 
before  1910,  for  without  Miss  Carpenter  and 
Miss  Nutt,  and  Miss  Witherbee  traveling  en- 
thusiastically all  over  the  country,  Mademoi- 
selle was  the  only  one  of  the  "Old  Guard" 
still  carrying  on  in  the  classroom. 

The  answer  to  that  question  today  is  that 
she  may  be  found  in  her  home  in  South  Han- 
son, enjoying  a  well-deserved  rest— or  will  she 
enjoy  anything  as  much  as  she  delighted  in 
vigorously  moulding  the  life  of  every  girl 
whose  tongue  she  educated? 

On  my  first  day  at  Lasell,  way  back  in  1904, 
I  registered  for  French. 

"Why  you  think  you  want  to  speak  French?" 
she  asked,  most  unexpectedly,  most  discour- 
agingly,  after  hearing  my  timid  responses  in 
that  language.  She  did  not  conceal  her  amuse- 
ment at  my  reasons.  My  name  was  safely  on 
her  list,  finally;  I  was  dismissed.  That  same 
night,  on  the  dining-room  landing,  Mademoi- 
selle tapped  me  smartly  on  the  shoulder.  "You 
like  to  sit  at  the  French  table?"  she  asked.  I 
was  not  only  at  Lasell;  I  was  in  heaven. 

The  French  table  was  an  extra-curricular 
course  in  current  events,  economics,  psychol- 
ogy, philosophy,  good  manners,  and  the  art 
of  making  salad  at  the  table.  Even  when  the 
dessert  arrived,  that  signal  for  the  resumption 
of  our  mother  tongue  was  ignored  if  we  were 
within  the  magnetic  circle  of  the  argument  of 
the  moment,  although  the  ever  convenient 
"ez"  was  often  appended  to  the  end  of  an 
English  verb  that  did  not  readily  find  its 
French  synonym. 

Once  taught  by  Mademoiselle,  a  girl  stayed 
taught.  Her  instruction  was  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  thorough  drill  and  the  art  of  appre- 
ciation. Keen  satire  helped  to  make  impres- 
sions permanent,  yet  it  was  a  vital  part  of  the 
character  building  that  was  being  accom- 
plished, for  there  was  an  ever  present  and 
kindly  understanding  to  which  we  all  fled  in 


time  of  trouble,  even  though  we  knew  that 
the  unfailing  sympathy  would  be  accompanied 
by  quick  efficient  surgery.  She  knew  every  re- 
turning alumna  by  name  despite  the  erosion 
of  time,  and  there  was  inevitably  an  episode 
at  once  recalled  by  her  inimitable  sense  of 
humor.' 

I  shall  always  have  a  complex  concerning 
perfume.  Whenever  I  am  conscious  of  a  more 
potent  scent  than  one  contributed  by  nature 
at  first  hand,  I  hear  Mademoiselle  stopping 
girls  on  the  third  floor  corridor.  "What  odor 
are  you  covering  up?  Go  and  hang  that  hand- 
kerchief out  the  window!" 

Yet  we  have  walked  miles  to  catch  the 
fragrance  of  growing  things  in  the  spring 
woods  at  Riverside,  and  she  fully  agreed  with 
her  husband,  who  said,  "The  Garden  of  Eden 
is  not  in  Mesopotamia;  it  is  the  Arnold  Arbo- 
retum." 

Mademoiselle  said  that  she  walked  her  way 
into  her  husband's  heart.  I  should  not  dare 
tell  you  just  how  many  miles  they  would  tramp 
over  the  Maine  highlands,  returning  more 
exhilarated  than  weary,  and  that  at  an  age 
when  most  people  ask  somebody  to  bring  them 
a  footstool  by  the  fireside. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  afternoons  I 
ever  spent  was  at  64  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
Mrs.  Loomis  was  there,  and  a  young  man 
dropped  in  to  have  tea  with  us.  He  sat  down 
at  the  piano  and  began  to  improvise.  Quietly, 
but  with  her  habitually  quick  motion,  Made- 
moiselle put  a  volume  of  Chaucer  into  her 
husband's  hands.  Mr.  Chamberlin  read  of 
Lady  Blanche,  to  an  inspired  accompaniment; 
I  like  to  remember  the  pride  and  happiness 
in  Mademoiselle's  face  as  he  was  reading. 

Yes,  she  has  a  wealth  of  memories  to  enrich 
her  retirement  from  active  teaching.  I  say 
"active",  for  her  teaching  will  go  on  forever 
in  the  merest  daily  contacts  that  she  will  con- 
tinue to  make  and  in  the  fruition  of  the  seeds 
that  she  so  carefully  planted  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  her  hundreds  of  devoted  students. 
We. greet  you,  Mademoiselle,  as  we  say  au 
revoir.  Maude  Simes  Harding,  '06 
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Home  Sweet  Home 

So  you're  coming  to  Laselll  You're  trans- 
ferring? Well,  that's  fine.  We're  glad  to  have 
you  aboard.  I  know  it's  hard  to  pick  out  a 
house  for  your  senior  year.  We  all  can  try  to 
help  you  out,  but  why  not  let  the  houses 
speak  for  themselves?  Yes,  each  one  has  an 
individual  personality  all  its  own;  each  has 
a  different  story  to  tell.  No  matter  which 
you  choose,  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

You  and  the  rest  of  the  girls  living  in  the 
house  determine  the  reputation  of  the  house. 
Through  your  contacts  made  there,  your 
friendships  will  be  formed  and  your  worth 
as  a  member  of  the  group  estimated.  These 
contacts  are  the  source  of  most  of  the  fun 
that  college  life  provides.  In  future  years 
your  memories  of  the  senior  house  where  you 
lived  will  be  perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
of  all. 

It's  easy  for  me  or  any  other  single  person 
to  say,  "Come  live  in  our  house."  We're  all 
prejudiced.  But  if  you'll  walk  down  the 
street  with  me,  I'll  point  out  the  houses- 
there  are  nine  in  all— as  we  go  along. 

Look  up  on  the  hill,  there.  Yes,  the  massive 
yellow  house— that's  Gardner,  the  largest 
senior  house  on  campus.  About  thirty  girls 
live  there.  It's  a  rather  rambling  house  with 
an  old-fashioned  kitchen,  where  the  girls  cook 
on  Friday  nights.  Nearly  all  the  girls  take 
advantage  of  the  privilege.  They  say  the  iron- 
ing board  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen 
add  inches  to  atmosphere.  The  fireplace  and 
piano  in  the  living-room  both  come  under  the 
heading  of  hominess,  too.  There  are  four 
baths  in  the  house,  one  on  the  first  floor,  two 
on  the  second,  and  one  on  the  third.  The 
rooms  themselves  are  large  and  roomy,  espe- 
cially on  the  second  floor.  On  the  first  floor, 
they  open  right  out  into  the  living-room,  with 
the  result  that  girls  with  dates  keep  the  boys 
waiting  on  the  front  porch,  be  it  hot  or  cold, 
cloudy  or  bright. 

This  year,  at  Christmas  time,  the  girls 
lighted  the  fireplace  and  gave  a  party.    An 


interesting  footnote  about  Gardner  is  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  house  dues  were 
collected  in  order  that  each  member  of  the 
house  might  be  honored  by  a  birthday  party 
during  the  year.  Also,  out  of  Gardner  this 
year  came  the  class  president  and  song  leader. 
Living  in  Gardner  sounds  like  fun,  and  be- 
lieve me,  it  is.  But  you  don't  have  to  have 
a  large  house  to  create  excitement.  Just  "down 
the  road  apiece"  on  Maple  Street,  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  Winslow  Hall,  is  Pickard,  a  smaller 
house  which  was  added  to  the  group  not 
long  ago.  Only  eight  girls  live  there,  but  they, 
too,  have  all  the  conveniences  of  home.  The 
bedrooms  have  been  recently  done  over,  and 
the  kitchen  is  equipped  for  cooking.  Just  the 
other  night  one  of  the  girls,  who  was  leaving 
school  for  a  few  weeks,  was  given  a  surprise 
party.  Everyone  joined  in,  and  helped  put 
away  hamburgers  and  onions,  cokes,  and 
candy.  Such  doings  take  place  in  Pickard 
all  the  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  contest  was 
held  among  the  seniors  for  the  best-looking 
room.  The  honor  was  won  by  two  girls  in 
Briggs,  one  of  the  medium-sized  houses. 
You'll  pass  it  if  you're  on  your  way  to  the 
Infirmary  on  Maple  Terrace.  A  fairly  recent 
addition  to  Lasell,  the  house  is  particularly 
attractive  inside.  With  twelve  inhabitants,  it 
is  always  bustling  with  activity.  The  girls 
have  two  baths  and  a  cellar  smoker,  which  is 
modernistically  decorated  with  smart  chrome 
furniture  and  ashtrays.  In  that  room  every- 
one gathers  during  practice  air-raids  and 
black-outs,  and  so  far,  except  for  a  slight  lack 
of  heat,  those  quarters  have  been  entirely 
satisfactory. 

On  the  first  floor  a  piano  is  the  center  of 
attraction.  Tap  dancing  and  a  nightly  game 
of  bridge  are  also  popular  indoor  sports. 
We've  heard  tell  that  if  the  girls  on  the  third 
floor  in  Briggs  don't  give  up  tap  dancing, 
they  are  going  to  fall  through  on  the  second- 
floor  girls.  A  major  calamity,  indeed.  The 
Briggs  kitchen  has  also  been  well  recommend- 
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ed,    especially   on    Friday   nights.    The   only 
utensils  lacking— silverware. 

The  senior  houses  are  not  under  the  com- 
plete supervision  of  the  school.  Each  one  has 
as  its  representative  a  house  president,  who 
presides  over  all  meetings  and  reports  to  the 
girls  on  all  new  college  rules  and  regulations. 
The  president  also  represents  the  house  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Student  Council. 

But  we  mustn't  spend  too  much  time  in  one 
spot,  so  let's  stroll  over  to  Clark  Cottage. 
One  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Auburndale, 
Clark  is  situated  right  across  from  Bragdon 
Hall,  on  Woodland  Road.  The  girls  there 
seem  to  love  parties,  too.  There's  always 
something  or  somebody  to  celebrate,  or  else 
it's  Friday  night,  and  that's  reason  enough. 
With  eighteen  girls  to  account  for  something 
is  always  going  on.  It's  been  told  that  when 
someone  has  a  date,  who  is  waiting  patiently 
downstairs,  the  rest  of  the  gang  line  up  along 
the  railing  and  peer  over  to  pass  inspection. 
Of  course,  there's  always  that  book,  or  an 
assignment  that  someone's  forgotten  down- 
stairs which  affords  a  closer  glimpse  of  the 
caller. 

You  like  all  the  houses  so  far?  I  thought 
you  would.  But  there  are  still  more  of  them. 
Just  down  here  on  Woodland  Road  a  bit 
is  another  of  the  larger  houses,  Carpenter. 
It's  one  of  the  original  houses  and  was  named 
in  the  honor  of  Caroline  Carpenter,  who  for- 
merly owned  the  house.  You'll  find  twenty- 
four  girls  within.  This  house  has  an  advan- 
tage over  some  of  the  others  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  gym  and  to  the  Barn,  where 
we  receive  our  mail,  buy  food,  and  smoke. 
Black-outs  in  Carpenter  seem  to  hold  a  special 
attraction.  The  girls  all  gather  in  the  upstairs 
hall,  fix  beds  on  the  floor,  and  enjoy  Bob 
Hope.  At  Christmas  time  the  faculty  mem- 
bers in  charge  gave  the  girls  a  party,  which 
included  sandwiches,  cookies,  candies,  and 
coke,  and  an  added  treat,  toasted  marshmal- 
lows.  Of  course  this  kind  of  activity,  you 
realize,  does  not  occur  week  in,  week  out. 
We  are  a  very  studious  crowd.    A  good  deal 


of  our  time— in  fact  most  of  it— is  spent  labor- 
ing over  homework! 

The  house  which  seems  to  hold  the  record 
for  studious  concentration  is  Chandler.  On 
Saturday  nights  the  girls,  if  not  out  on  dates, 
are  home  grinding  away.  Chandler,  on  the 
corner'  of  Maple  Street  and  Maple  Terrace, 
is  also  handy  to  the  Barn  and  Winslow  Hall. 
The  presence  of  thirteen  girls  is  not  unlucky, 
to  be  sure.  The  house,  aside  from  being  one 
of  the  most  attractive  ones  on  campus,  is  an- 
other proud  owner  of  a  smoker,  which  con- 
tains lovely  green  porch  furniture  and  cush- 
ioned window  seats.  This  room  is  also  used 
during  black-outs.  Just  before  Thanksgiving, 
Chandler  entertained  a  Waac,  Lieutenant 
Elizabeth  Kingsbury,  formerly  a  teacher  at 
Lasell.  The  main  attraction  about  the  Chand- 
ler rooms  is  the  large,  man-sized  desks.  They 
are  like  the  ones  used  in  the  classrooms.  May- 
be their  presence  is  the  secret  of  all  the  bril- 
liance you'll  find  among  the  residents. 

In  order  to  see  Draper,  we  walk  up  Haw- 
thorne Avenue  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  across 
from  "the  castle".  Draper,  a  new  edition  to 
the  campus,  affords  all  the  modern  conven- 
iences: a  kitchen,  including  a  new  stove,  an 
ironing  board  and  a  breakfast  nook;  six  at- 
tractive bedrooms  furnished  in  maple;  and 
three  baths.  The  latest  addition  is  a  smoker 
in  the  cellar.  The  girls  have  worked  out  a 
system  of  bells  for  calling  each  other  to  the 
phone.  But  what  is  the  use,  they  say,  you 
can't  hear,  anyway.  (A  piano  is  in  the  same 
room!)  The  girls  at  Draper  are  sure  they'll 
never  forget  the  time  the  strange  man  climbed 
a  ladder  to  the  second  floor  to  clean  the  rain 
gutters,  and  there  they  all  were  unsuspecting 
and  terrified. 

Another  amusing  incident  occurred  by  ac- 
cident in  Cushing  House  just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  One  of  the  girls  rang  the 
fire  alarm  instead  of  the  telephone  bell,  and 
nine  other  girls  rushed  downstairs,  towels  and 
flashlights  in  hand.  Cushing  is  the  house  on 
the  corner  of  Woodland  Road  and  Haw- 
thorne Avenue,  the  little  white  one  with  all 
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the  pine  trees  surrounding  it.  Inside,  besides 
the  cozy  bedrooms,  is  a  usable  kitchen  with 
the  familiar  ironing  board  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  One  of  the  bedrooms,  in  which 
three  girls  live,  is  blessed  with  a  fireplace 
and  six  windows. 

The  last  house  which  I  want  you  to  see  is 
the  house  down  here  farther  on  Maple  Street, 
on  the  other  side  of  Pickard.  Thats'  Conn 
House  right  there.  Seven  girls  live  there  at 
present.  Yes,  they  use  their  kitchen,  too.  And 
yes,  they  have  a  smoker.  Attractively  fur- 
nished with  a  chrome-trimmed,  cushioned 
divan,  and  metal  tables  and  chairs,  it  is  used 
not  only  for  recreation,  but  during  black-outs 
as  well. 

What  do  you  think  of  them,  these  senior 
houses?  There  they  are,  all  nine  of  them— 
our  college  dormitories.  And  we're  proud  of 
them.  I  know  it  will  be  hard  to  choose  one, 
for  they  are  all  delightful.  Not  only  do  they 
provide  the  social  pleasures  of  college  life, 
but  also  an  atmosphere  of  home.  I  know 
you'll  like  whichever  one  you  choose,  because 
these  are  the  places  where  the  seniors  really 
live.  Shirley  Candee 


NEWS  FLASHES 

February    15— Variety  show  brings   forth  fun 

and  enthusiasm  as  War  Bond  Drive  is  put 

on  the  road. 
February  24— Cake,  candles  and  crepe  paper 

are  collected  as  Lasell  honors  Miss  Potter 

on  her  birthday. 

February  24— Exceptional  talent  is  displayed 
at  first  Student  Concert. 

March  4— Three  no-trump.  Endowment  Fund 
sponsors  bridge. 

March  5-M.I.T.  Glee  Club  plus  Lasell  Or- 
phean equals  a  good  concert,  and  a  won- 
derful dance. 

March  6— Uniforms!  Music!  What  have  we 
here?   The  U.S.O.  dance,  and  fun. 


March  6— Lasell  does  her  part!    More  soldier 

entertainment  as  the  girls  leave  to  visit  the 

hospital  at  Fort  Devens. 
March  6— Snow,  rain,  ice.    The  lion  roars  as 

Lasell  is  deluged  with  its  worst  snowstorm. 
March  ,19  and  20— "As  You  Like  It,"  which  of 

course  we  did.    The  Dramatic  Club  scores 

again. 

March  21— Spring?   Enough  said. 

March    22— Blues    defeat    Whites    in    much- 

talked-about  basketball  game. 
March  26— Suitcases,  trunks,  extra  coats.    Yes, 

spring  vacation  sends  off  an  elated  group. 
April  6— Back  again  with  tales  of  fun. 
April  18— Here  they  come!   Excitement  galore 

as  the  marathoners  pass  Woodland. 
April  28— Caps  and  gowns.    A  hushed  atmos- 
phere, as  seniors  traditionally  take  tables. 
May  14— Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  "Pops" 

with  the  Orphean  getting  a  high  score.    A 

good  time?  Yes! 
May  15— In  the  spring— May  Cotillion  brings 

to  a  close  the  formal  dances  for  the  year. 

What  a  gala  affair! 
May  26— River  Day  brings  excitement  and  fun 

to  all  Lasell.   Even  upsets  can't  dampen  the 

spirits.    And  then  the  picnic. 

Ruth   Dempsey 
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Clambake,  Yankee  Style 

EVER  been  to  a  clambake?  I  don't  mean 
one  of  those  held  annually  by  the 
Rotary  Club  on  some  public  beach 
where  the  food  arrives  in  crates,  the  beer  in 
barrels  and  a  caterer  does  the  work.  Just  a 
few  families  gathered  on  a  private  piece  of 
the  shore-line  or  in  some  cove,  all  chipping  in 
for  the  vittles  to  be  cooked  and  all  helping 
in  the  actual  bake— that's  fun. 

For  a  sundown  repast  we  always  start  things 
rolling  about  noon-time.  Everyone  turns  out 
to  search  for  nice,  round,  flat  stones  about  the 
size  of  your  hand  with  which  to  build  a  flat 
bed  for  the  fire.  Having  walked  many  miles 
of  beach  and  strained  our  arms  and  legs  lug- 
ging piles  of  stones  to  the  appointed  place,  we 
construct  a  circular  bed  and  start  the  fire. 
While  someone  tends  the  blaze  of  driftwood, 
which  is  a  choice  job  for  a  hot  day,  the  rest 
of  the  motley  assortment  of  human  life  search- 
es for  seaweed.  We  wade  around  gathering 
armfuls  of  rockweed  and  carry  it  to  the  shore, 
along  with  buckets  of  water  to  keep  it  moist. 

Now  comes  the  rest  period.  Some  swim 
while  others  sail  in  an  attempt  to  cool  off  from 
the  strenuous  labors.  About  three  or  four 
o'clock,  some  brave  soul  rakes  the  embers  from 
the  now  red-hot  bed  of  rocks  and  the  rock- 
weed  and  food  are  fetched.  A  layer  of  seaweed 
is  placed  on  the  rocks.  Then  come  the  pota- 
toes, another  layer  of  weed,  the  live  lobsters, 
more  weed,  the  partially  shucked  corn,  some 
more  weed,  clams,  and  a  final  coat  of  seaweed. 
A  big  canvas,  weighted  down  on  the  edges  by 
stones,  finishes  the  job. 

The  hour  for  refreshments  is  at  hand,  so 
plenty  of  crackers  and  coon  cheese  are  pro- 
duced along  with  the  liquids  in  the  form  of 
"Whiz  Bangs",  our  favorite  for  a  hot  day.  We 
rest  our  weary  bones  as  best  we  can  on  the 
surrounding  rocks,  make  merry,  and  from  time 
to  time  place  a  stone  over  some  forgotten  edge 
of  the  canvas  where  steam  is  escaping.  In 
about  two  and  a  half  hours  the  time  for  the 
unveiling  has  arrived. 


The  canvas  is  peeled  off,  and  someone  with 
a  long-handled  rake  prods  eagerly  for  the 
steaming  clams  and  corn,  vivid  red  lobsters  and 
potatoes  baked  just  right.  Paper  plates  are 
heaped  high,  melted  butter  spread  over  every- 
thing, and  we  all  resort  to  the  good  old  insti- 
tution of  fingers  before  forks.  Silence  follows, 
broken  at  times  by  the  sound  of  a  cracking 
lobster  shell  or  a  contented,  "Is  this  good!", 
until  the  hungry  horde  has  eaten  all.  And— it 
never  fails— nothing  is  left  but  a  pile  of 
smoldering  seaweed. 

The  younger  and  more  energetic  gather 
the  refuse  in  pails,  then  row  out  to  the 
channel  in  mid-harbor,  and  dump  the  debris 
there.  The  sailors  then  return,  and  at  dusk 
adjourn  to  a  screened  porch  nearby,  for  sun- 
down brings  mosquitoes.  Relaxing  on  the 
porch  with  an  after-dinner  cigarette,  everyone 
feels  an  intense  satisfaction,  knowing  that  no 
one  person  did  all  the  work.  In  a  happy  mood 
the  group  discusses  the  successful  repast  and 
watches  the  last  few  embers  of  the  fire  glow 
and  die,  leaving  a  warm  darkness  without, 
guarded  by  twinkling  stars  and  a  softly  ebbing 
tide. 

Barbara  Krause 
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Letters  from  England 

Chester 
January  29th 
Dearest  Aunt  Ethel: 

This  week  have  arrived  your  more  than 
welcome  letters  of  Dec.  Qth,  15th  and  2Qth  and 
have  been  many  times  read.  I  do  not  think 
much  of  your  mail  or  any  of  your  parcels  for 
us  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  on  the  mail  boat. 

Life  here  is  as  you  may  imagine  pretty  full; 
there  never  seems  a  moment  from  7.30  A.M.- 
7.30  P.M.  M.'s  charwoman  rarely  seems  to 
turn  up,  so  there  is  everything  to  be  done  be- 
tween us.  Also  all  the  food  has  to  be  carried 
out  from  Chester.  Yesterday  M.  and  I  stood 
in  a  queue  for  35  minutes  yesterday  morning 
to  get  some  fish  to  try  and  make  a  dinner. 
After  this  effort  we  came  out  with  six  whiting. 
Food  is  very  difficult  to  get  in  Chester. 

Chester 
Feb.  4th 
What  a  dreadful  time  you  went  through 
during  the  terrible  blizzard  at  the  start  of  the 
year.  I  read  about  it  all  in  the  Telegraph 
some  time  ago  and  realized  what  a  dreadful 
time  you  must  have  been  going  through,  but 
your  vivid  descriptions  and  the  paper  cuttings 
bring  it  much  more  vividly  before  ones  vision. 
It  must  have  been  simply  appalling.  Then  to 
add  to  all  the  outdoor  discomforts  to  have 
your  furnace  go  wrong  in  such  an  icy  tempera- 
ture must  have  been  the  last  straw,  especially 
when  you  had  a  guest.  I  am  so  sorry,  my  dear, 
you  have  had  this  great  indoor  discomfort,  as 
being  cold  is  so  miserable.  It  seems  amazing 
that  life  was  almost  stopped  moving  at  all  for 
a  day  or  so.  It  seems  so  strange  that  we  get 
these  terrible  winters  when  heating  is  such  a 
problem  and  getting  about  difficult  at  the  best 
of  times.  I  do  hope  you  will  not  feel  any  ill 
effects  from  this  icy  cold  winter,  within  and 
without.  I  am  so  sorry  to  know  you  are  going 
to  be  so  strictly  rationed  soon,  as  you  have 
always  been  so  generous  to  us.  I  feel  it  is  such 
a  shame  that  you  now  should  have  to  go  with- 


out. Much  as  we  love  having  your  parcels 
with  their  more  than  useful  contents,  don't 
please  go  short  yourself  by  sending  to  us. 

We  have  been  lucky  so  far  this  winter,  even 
though  we  have  had  lots  of  rain,  we  have  only 
had  one  fall  of  snow,  which  did  not  last  long, 
so  we  have  got  through  one  month  of  winter 
fairly  well.  There  is  little  news  as  the  day  is 
filled  with  various  kinds  of  work  which  keep 
one  on  the  go  until  late  in  the  evening.  I  just 
drop  into  bed  and  asleep  and  morning  arrives 
all  too  soon. 

All  my  love,  and  as  always  every  good  wish. 
Yours  affectionately, 

"Mollie" 


February  25th 
Dearest  Aunt  Ethel: 

On  my  return  here  to  pack  up  all  my  be- 
longings, for  my  final  removal  to  Bath,  I  found 
your  truly  welcome  letter  of  Jan.  24th.  I  am 
so  sorry  you  are  so  long  without  mail  from  me, 
as  I  have  written  you  every  week  and  gave  you 
a  long  description  of  our  Xmas  holiday.  I  do 
hope  you  will  get  a  batch  soon,  but  I  am 
afraid  a  lot  are  being  lost.  I  travelled  back 
here  on  Tuesday  last,  coming  through  in  one 
day.  I  left  Bath  at  8.9  a.m.  and  came  via 
London  and  reached  here  at  7.11  p.m.  I  was 
very  tired  when  I  got  in  but  the  journey  was 
very  comfortable  and  there  were  very  few 
people  travelling.  The  trains  are  singularly 
empty  at  the  moment.  From  Easton  I  trav- 
elled with  a  delightful  young  Canadian  who 
was  going  on  to  Penwith.  He  was  in  the 
Cameron  Highlanders  of  Ottawa.  Such  a  nice 
looking  young  boy,  said  he  lived  at  Rockcliffe 
near  Ashbury. 

It  is  exquisitely  beautiful  up  here,  a  beauty 
that  is  always  changing,  in  its  different  moods, 
light  and  shade,  and  yet  always  so  impressive. 
I  shall  always  have  happy  memories  of  my 
stay  here  and  of  the  great  and  untold  kindness 
of  many  friends. 

I  sent  you  a  port  letter  telegram  the  other 
day  telling  you  of  my  moving  to  Bath.   I  hope 
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it  arrives  safely.  Thank  you  so  very  much,  my 
dear,  for  a  lovely  parcel  I  found  here  on  my 
arrival,  peanut  butter,  orange  juice,  banana 
flakes,  soup  cubes  all  so  v.ery  useful  and  enjoy- 
able. Mr.  Monk  wrote  to  say  he  was  sending 
on  three  rolls  of  Sat.  Eve.  Posts  to  Bath,  for 
which  my  most  heartfelt  thanks.  I  really  so 
sincerely  hope  you  are  not  in  any  way  de- 
priving yourself,  because  I  quite  understand 
if  you  cannot  send  any  more  parcels.  You 
have  always  been  so  very  generous  all  the  way 
along  and  we  have  to  thank  you  for  many  a 
little  extra  treat  we  should  not  otherwise  have 
Jiad. 

I  am  leaving  here  on  Thursday,  the  4th, 
and  as  I  have  so  much  baggage  and  cannot 
get  it  to  Bath  before  dark,  I  am  spending  a 
night  in  London  and  going  on  next  morning. 
I  am  having  a  terrific  packing  up.  I  packed 
eight  big  parcels  today  and  have  two  large 
trunks  to  send  as  I  can  only  take  100  lbs.  with 
me.  I  may  have  to  spend  a  night  in  London 
on  the  way  down  as  I  have  so  much  baggage 
to  transport.  I  cannot  take  all  with  me,  and 
there  is  so  much  risk  of  stealing  in  sending 
luggage  in  advance,  but  this  I  shall  have  to 
risk  with  the  large  trunks.  In  some  ways  I  feel 
very  happy  at  coming  back  to  my  own  part  of 
the  world  and  it  will  be  good  to  be  with 
Mother  and  Father  again. 

Oh,  how  I  wish  we  could  meet  and  talk,  but 
that  day  is  yet  to  come  and  many  a  mile  has 
to  be  passed  yet,  but  we  never  know;  it  may 
come  sooner  than  we  expect. 

Always  your  devoted, 

"Mollie" 

March  11th 
Dearest  Aunt  Ethel: 

I  have  in  front  of  me  three  more  than  wel- 
come letters  of  yours,  which  came  last  week, 
the  dates  are  Feb.  4th,  2nd  and  8th.  I  seem 
to  be  having  such  a  hectic  time  moving  and 
getting  fixed  up  in  my  new  quarters  that  I  am 
honestly  not  quite  sure  if  I  answered  them  or 
not,  but  am  pretty  sure  that  I  have  not  written 
since  they  came  at  the  end  of  last  week. 


As  you  will  see  I  am  now  established  in 
Bath.  I  have  quite  a  nice  room  here  with  a 
view  over  a  lovely  garden  but  I  miss  the  won- 
derful views  of  lake  and  mountain.  I  had  a 
very  hectic  time  getting  my  belongings  packed, 
seeing  Prudence,  attending  three  lunch  and 
five  farewell  tea  parties,  but  I  survived  it  all.. 
Prudence  I  found  looking  very  fit  and  so 
happy  and  full  of  all  her  doings  at  school.  She 
told  me  she  had  been  to  a  lecture  at  school. 
She  said  "It  was  a  lovely  lecture,  Mummy.  A 
French  lady  gave  it  in  old-fashioned  costume." 
I  asked  what  it  was  on  and  she'  said  "Shake- 
speare", so  then  I  said,  "Who  was  Shake- 
speare?" and  Prudence  said,  "I  don't  know", 
then  after  a  few  moments'  thought,  "The  lec- 
ture was  too  old  for  me." 

I  left  Windermere  a  week  ago  today,  on 
Thursday  last.  I  was  a  mass  of  luggage,  not 
daring  to  send  too  much  in  advance  because 
of  over-weight.  I  spent  a  night  in  London  as 
I  could  not  get  through  to  Bath  before  Black- 
out and  could  not  have  battled  with  so  much 
baggage  in  the  dark.  A  friend  of  mine,  whose 
mother  lived  at  Riggs  and  now  lives  here,  took 
me  out  to  dinner  and  we  had  a  very  good 
dinner.  It  was  good  to  be  dining  out  in  Lon- 
don again.  I  came  on  to  Bath  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, and  reached  here  in  time  for  lunch. 

I  have  also  made  arrangements  to  start  next 
week  working  at  a  Y.M.C.A.  canteen  for  two 
days  a  week— other  days  I  hope  to  work  at  the 
W.V.S.  Depot. 

It  seems  so  funny  the  way  I  am  going  to 
miss  people  since  I  left  W'dmere.  A  great 
friend  of  mine  who  has  lived  in  Liverpool  for 
many  years  has  just  gone  to  Cockerworth  to 
live  which  is  not  far  from  Windermere.  Pru- 
dence's birthday  book  has  not  turned  up  yet 
but  it  may  yet  arrive.  Thank  you  for  the  sweet 
thought  of  sending  to  her.  I  had  a  letter  this 
week  saying  she  said  she  enjoyed  her  birthday. 
She  said  she  had  lots  of  presents  and  that  the 
cake  I  had  made  was  lovely.  We  have  had  a 
wonderful  winter  this  year,  extremely  mild, 
and  during  Feb.  a  record  amount  of  sunshine. 
It  is  raining  today,  the  first  time  for  weeks. 
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I  hope  by  now  you  are  getting  rid  of  all  your 
snow  and  ice. 


ce. 

Always  your  devoted, 


"Mollie' 


Bath 

March  20th 
Dearest  Aunt  Ethel: 

I  think  there  must  have  been  a  lot  of  sink- 
ings lately,  as  I  have  had  no  mail  from  you 
for  over  a  fortnight  which  is  very  unusual. 
Two  Saturday  Eve.  Posts  have  come  through, 
but  that  is  all.  People  here  enjoy  them  so 
much  and  when  they  have  been  the  round 
they  go  down  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  cafeteria  for 
the  men  to  enjoy.  So,  you  see  the  pleasure 
they  give. 

.  I  have  had  a  very  hectic  week  and  am  now 
fixed  up  for  a  job  every  day.  Mondays  and 
Fridays  I  work  from  10  a.m.— 3  p.m.  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  canteen  doing  any  job  that  has  to 
be  done— vegetables,  serving  meals  and  wash- 
ing up.  I  simply  love  it  and  the  men  are  most 
amusing.  The  other  days,  except  Saturdays,  1 
work  at  the  W.V.S.  depot.  This  is  not  so 
strenuous  as  the  canteen.  I  went  all  over  the 
W.V.S.  depot  the  other  day  and  it  was  most 
interesting  and  I  would  like  to  have  helped 
in  the  hospital  supply  depot,  but  I  took  a  look 
at  the  old  ladies  of  Bath  working  there,  not 
one  a  day  under  seventy,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  too  much  for  me.  They  all  looked 
like  white  nuns  floating  about  as  they  wear 
white  overalls  and  caps  and  all  have  white 
hair  and  white  faces.  But  they  have  a  toy 
depot  where  the  women  of  my  age  work  and 
we  make  toys  for  the  war  nurseries  for  chil- 
dren who  have  lost  their  parents  in  the  blitz 
or  whose  parents  are  working  in  factories.  It 
it  most  ingenious  work,  as  the  things  are  only 
made  out  of  bits  and  pieces.  For  instance  we 
make  a  set  of  skittles  out  of  vim  tins,  paste 
white  paper  round  and  then  paint  pictures  on 
them.  The  ball  is  made  of  odd  pieces  of 
material  and  stuffed  with  the  dust  from  the 
moss  which  is  used  for  dressings.  Scrap  books 
are  made  from  old  blinds.    Sets  of  bricks  are 


made  from  old  match  boxes  filled  with  sand 
and  passed  over  the  ends  and  then  covered 
with  bits  of  coloured  materials.  Lovely  soft 
toys  are  made  from  any  old  bits  and  pieces.  It 
really  is  most  fascinating  work.  As  no  toys  can 
be  bought  now,  these  are  found  most  useful 
in  the  nurseries. 

I  have  settled  in  quite  comfortably  here  and 
it  is  good  being  with  Mother  and  Father 
again.  I  am  now  looking  forward  to  the  Easter 
holidays  which  start  on  April  7th,  when  I  go 
up  to  London  to  meet  Prudence  at  Enston. 

We  have  been  blessed  with  the  most  glorious 
spring— day  after  day  of  glorious  sunshine, . 
rather  cold  out  of  the  sun,  but  quite  warm 
in  it.  The  garden  here  is  very  sheltered  and 
any  leisure  hours  I  have  I  sit  out  of  doors. 
Tea  has  been  served  out  of  doors  quite  a  lot. 
The  English  spring  is  just  coming  into  all  her 
beauty. 

Always  your  devoted, 

"Mollie" 


News  from  a  Repatriate 

Editor's  Note:  Betsy  McMullan  received  the 
following  letter  pom  a  former  classmate  in 
North  China. 

M.S.  Tatuta  Maru 
August  23,  1942 
My  dear  Betsy, 

I  wrote  to  you  just  before  the  war  in  answer 
to  a  newsy  letter  from  you  telling  about  your 
college,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  got  off 
in  time  or  not,  so  you  probably  haven't  heard 
from  me  for  nearly  a  year. 

The  day  the  war  broke  out  we  were  to  have 
started  for  Australia  that  very  afternoon  on 
the  train  to  Shanghai,  but  we  couldn't  and 
have  been  in  Hangchow  ever  since.  We  were 
very  well  treated  by  the  Japanese— much  better 
than  those  in  the  other  places  from  what  we 
have  heard. 

In  January  both  Mummy  and  Daddy  got 
typhoid  and  were  in  the  hospital  6  weeks,  and 
I  lived  with  friends  near  the  hospital.  I  just 
went  on  doing  more  or  less  what  I  had  been 
doing    before    the    war.    My    brother,    Noel, 
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couldn't  come  home  for  any  holidays,  of 
course. 

In  April  all  the  Americans  left  to  be  repa- 
triated on  the  Conte  Verde  and  another  boat 
from  Japan,  the  Asama  Maru.  We  had  been 
hearing  of  a  repatriation  scheme  for  a  long 
time  and,  when  the  Americans  left,  wondered 
when  our  turn  was  coming.  We  were  able  to 
get  5  or  6  letters  from  Chefoo  during  all  those 
months.  Well,  in  July  we  were  told  to  go,  and 
our  main  worry  was  whether  Noel  would  come 
down  from  Chefoo  in  time  to  go  with  us. 
Several  American  children  whose  parents  were 
in  Shanghai  and  some  other  American  people 
from  Chefoo  left  on  the  Conte  Verde.  (In 
Shanghai  we  were  all  put  up  at  the  Columbia 
Country  Club.  It  was  a  picnic!  We  slept  in 
camp-beds,  in  the  corridors  and  everywhere.) 
Lots  of  people  have  been  turned  out  of  places 
and  are  going  on  these  ships.  All  the  diplo- 
mats from  Japan,  including  the  Ambassador 
and  people  from  Korea,  Manchukuo,  and 
South  China  (Amoy,  Canton,  etc.)  are  on  this 
ship.  The  next  ship,  the  Kamakura  Maru,  is 
bringing  the  diplomats  from  Chinese  occupied 
territory  and  people  from  North  China,  in- 
cluding Chefoo.  Hardly  anyone  from  Shang- 
hai has  been  able  to  go.  There  are  about  2,000 
people  altogether  on  both  ships.  Our  ship 
called  at  Saigon,  and  took  on  some  people 
from  Bangkok  and  Saigon.  They  did  not  man- 
age to  get  down  from  Chefoo  the  children 
whose  parents  are  going  on  this  boat.  There 
are  a  few,  so  they  are  following  us  on  the  next 
one.  There  are  quite  a  lot  of  Indians  on  board 
going  to  India,  and  some  people  are  going  to 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada.  We  are 
going  to  England.  We  hope  to  meet  Noel  in 
Lorenzo  Marques  in  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
where  all  those  going  to  England  will  get  onto 
another  ship  together.  This  boat  and  the  next 
will  then  take  Japanese  who  have  come  from 
England,  etc.  back  to  Japan.  Mrs.  Byrd  is  on 
the  next  ship  and  says  your  mother  was  hoping 
to  come  down  from  Chefoo  in  time  for  that 
one,  too,  or  on  a  later  ship  for  America. 

The  1st  and  2nd  class  on  this  boat  are  all 
taken  up  by  the  diplomats.   They  lived  in  the 


Cathay  Hotel  in  Shanghai.  We  are  in  the  3rd 
class,  14  in  a  cabin.  There  is  no  basin  in  the 
cabin;  we  wash  in  a  public  bathroom;  water 
is  on  one  hour  in  the  morning  and  half  an 
hour  at  night;  no  laundry  is  done  for  a  week. 
The  food  is  quite  good,  though,  and  is  the 
same  in  all  classes,  except  we  don't  get  cheese. 
We  have  the  run  of  the  whole  ship,  too.  There 
are  about  900  people  on  this  boat  so  the  few 
deck  games  there  are  don't  go  'round  far. 

We  know  very  few  people  on  this  ship.  The 
only  people  left  in  Hangchow  now  are  the  doc- 
tors and  nurses  in  our  hospital  there,  and  some 
Roman  Catholics  who  aren't  British.  There 
are  some  Poles,  Dutch,  Norwegian,  and  French 
on  this  boat— a  terrible  mix-up.  There  was  a 
singsong  last  night  and  the  different  national- 
ities all  sang  songs,  and  there  is  to  be  a  concert 
on  Monday.  We  are  supposed  to  arrive  at 
Lorenzo  Marques  on  Thursday.  It  has  been  a 
bit  rough  but  not  too  bad  coming  across  the 
Indian  Ocean.  We  anchored  for  a  couple  of 
days  outside  Singapore— a  long  way  out.  We 
haven't  seen  land  for  a  week,  or  a  single  ship. 
Last  Sunday  we  passed  through  the  Straits  of 
Java  and  Sumatra  and  saw  the  famous  vol- 
cano, Krakatoa. 

What  happens  to  us  in  Lorenzo  Marques  is 
rather  hazy.  We  hear  we  are  to  be  put  on 
another  ship,  and  we  don't  know  whether  we 
are  to  be  allowed  ashore  or  anything.  Lots  of 
people  on  the  boat  have  been  through  very 
hard  times,  and  some  have  brought  hardly  any 
luggage  at  all. 

We  had  only  four  days  in  Shanghai.  Just 
before  we  got  to  Singapore,  we  passed  the 
Conte  Verde  and  the  Asama  Maru  in  the  night 
coming  back  from  America  with  Japanese. 
We  are  lighted  up,  of  course.  The  ship  is  grey 
with  the  Japanese  flag  and  two  white  crosses 
on  each  side,  white  crosses  on  each  funnel,  a 
cross  of  lights  on  each  side  and  at  the  back, 
the  Japanese  flag  and  a  cross  on  each  hold 
facing  upwards.  All  these  are  lighted  up  at 
night  with  searchlights.  I  will  write  you  again 
from  England.    Much  love  from 

Evelyn 
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Tide  of  Our  Life 

A  GERMAN  soldier  said,  "It's  a  long 
time  when  you're  young  and  burning 
to  mold  life  with  your  own  hands." 
A  German  soldier,  a  German  youth.  A  youth 
whose  life  is  shadowed  with  the  sullen,  trucu- 
lent cloud  of  war.  He,  like  the  rest  of  youth 
today,  is  running  to  shelter.  It  is  a  long  run,  a 
hard  run,  and  insurmountable  fears  and  joys 
and  sorrows,  that  stuff  which  composes  the 
stolid  existence  of  life— its  very  potent  self, 
lie  strewn  in  its  twisted  path.  And  the  years 
fly  past  with  maddening  speed,  and  youth 
fades.  We  fear,  with  a  lurid  fear,  for  there  is 
a  gap,  a  hole  in  life  that  can  never  be  filled. 
We  hope  with  vain  courage  that  the  hole  will 
be  rent  no  larger.  And  our  joys  and  sorrows 
are  intermingled  with  a  surging  reckless  feel- 
ing, rooted  in  the  age-old  saying  that  today 
we  live,  and  tomorrow  we  die. 

Intimately  we  have  come  to  know  war  in 
the  last  half  of  this  decade.  So  long  we  can 
sift  life  like  sand  through  a  strainer,  but  then 
we  grow  coarse  and  comes  the  base  reality  that 
the  blood  and  steel  and  molten  flesh  are  truth, 
and  the  truth  is  omnipotent,  obliterating  all 
our  previous  thoughts  that  were  tinged  with 
casualness  and  complacency. 

In  the  country  where  there  is  ultimate  peace 
and  quiet,  we  can  sometimes  retreat  to  our 
minds  of  yesterday  and  wander  off  into  the 
fancied  disbelief  that  someplace  there  is  not 
the  damage  of  revenging  men.  It  seems  in- 
credible when  there  is  only  the  effervescent 
glow  of  soft  twilight  and  long  fields  shivering 
in  a  subtle  breeze.  But  then  we  step  out  of  the 
country  and  into  the  city.  And  it  is  clad  in 
armor  and  uniform.  Quickly  returns  the  truth 
—so  extremely  verified  when  we  see  a  uniform 
disappear  into  the  night  with  certain  destiny. 
Inside  we  are  stifled  by  a  petulant  awareness 
of  futility,  and  we  wonder  if  God  has  forsaken 
the  world.  It  is  hard  to  believe  there  is  a  God. 
War  has  taught  us  to  doubt. 

Our  generation  was  etched  long  ago  with  a 
black  cross.    When  we  were  babies  there  was 


the  post  war  boom  and  when  we  were  growing 
out  of  knickers  there  was  depression.  And 
now,  when  ours  is  the  right  to  be  young  and 
gay,  we  find  ourselves  crazed  by  war,  and  the 
conventional  ethics  set  for  our  age  are  shat- 
tered, besmirched,  distorted  into  countless 
shapes  and  forms  and  moving  shadows.  How- 
deep  is  bored  the  fear  that  we  are  losing  the 
■  race  with  life. 

And  so  we  live  quickly  and  our  lives  are 
moody,  like  the  sea— pulling,  beating,  pound- 
ing, ebbing  and  the  soft  calm,  that  is  brazenly 
washed  by  fast  time.  We  are  tossed  relentlessly 
by  the  tide  of  the  world  and  thrown  upon 
long  shores  of  uncertainty.  Quickly  we 
breathe,  and  passionately,  lulled  only  by  the 
answer  of  fate,  that  we  are  existing  to  fulfill 
our  premeditated  destiny.  We  take  what  the 
world  gives,  and  thrust  it  upon  our  shoulders. 
The  burden  is  heavy  and  the  skin  tender. 

In  our  minds  we  feel  the  crusted  edge  of  a 
hard  and  callous  abyss  yawning  larger  and 
blacker,  for  we  like  to  measure  the  span  that 
will  be  ours  when  the  artifice  is  done,  and  we 
find  that  span  too  minute  to  fulfill  all  our  care- 
fully chosen  hopes,  deeds,  and  desires  unsatis- 
fied, too  short  to  make  life's  worthy  tribula- 
tions and  experiences  possible.  But  while  our 
minds  grow  hard,  our  hearts  grow  soft,  imbued 
with  a  soft,  lush  sentimentality  that  trembles 
with  hope.  For  as  these  things  slip  away  into 
the  darkened  corners  of  our  mind,  to  abide 
regretfully  with  time,  our  hearts  call  them 
back,  longing  to  yield  under  their  wanted 
comfort. 

From  each  cold  dawn  to  each  warm  sunset, 
we  know  more  surely  and  more  forcibly  that 
a  part  of  our  life  has  been  cut  out,  and  that 
we  must  paste  that  part  on  some  page  of  duty 
and  humble  work.  We  try  to  wet  the 
scorching  hot  fear  that  it  is  not  in  vain;  and 
when  the  last  stinking  breath  of  war  is  dead, 
and  men  lay  down  their  arms  to  rest,  we  pray 
that  our  youth  will  not  be  fully  irrevocable, 
and  trod  down  by  the  implacable  feet  of  time. 

Enid  Hughes 
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The  Baiuion  Curse 

THERE  she  was,  just  as  they  had  said— a 
small  withered  figure  with  wild  gray 
hair,  gnarled  hands,  a  wizened  face, 
bedraggled  clothes.  A  large  black  cat  sat  at 
her  feet.  Her  cavernous  eyes  gazed  emptily 
before  her.  She  seemed  oblivious  to  all  around 
her. 

She  was  indeed  a  character!  There  hung  an 
air  of  suspense  and  the  supernatural  about 
her.  Everyone  knew  she  was  a  witch,  but  how 
she  came  to  be  one  was  a  mystery  no  one 
seemed  to  have  solved. 

It  was  several  days  later  that  I  thought  of 
her  again.  It  was  then  that  I  noticed  the  small 
general  store  typical  of  many  I  had  seen  in  the 
movies.  It  was  just  a  chance,  but  I  decided 
to  try  it.  As  I  thought,  the  proprietor  was  an 
old  man,  who  had  been  in  business  for  years. 
He  was  a  lonesome  individual,  and  it  did  not 
take  long  to  strike  up  a  conversation  with  him. 
It  was  from  him  that  I  learned  the  real  story 
of  the  old  woman,  and  what  a  story. 

Many  years  ago,  a  family  named  Bannon 
built  that  huge  house  on  the  hill.  It  was  a 
wealthy  neighborhood,  where  many  promi- 
nent people  lived.  Only  a  short  time  after 
they  had  moved  into  the  house,  the  Bannons 
decided  to  entertain,  and  made  plans  for  a 
great  party  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  their 
new  neighbors. 

Though  their  guests  were  due  at  the  early 
part  of  the  evening,  they  waited  many  hours 
for  those  neighbors  who  never  came,  and  it 
was  a  heartbroken  couple  who  at  last  turned 
down  the  lights  of  their  beautiful  home  and 
dismissed  all  but  two  of  their  servants. 

Now,  these  two  servants  had  been  with  the 
Bannons  for  years  and  were  very  devoted  to 
their  employers.  The  Bannons  were  kind, 
proud,  gentle  people,  but  hate  destroyed  their 
faith  and  trust,  and  that  night  they  made  their 
plans  for  a  revenge. 

At  first  people  ignored  the  old  couple,  but 
gradually  they  began  to  notice  that  no  longer 
were  the  huge  bay  windows  streaming  with 
light;  never  again  did  anyone  see  the  Bannons 


appear  in  public.  The  grounds  were  neglect- 
ed, and  the  only  sign  of  life  on  the  big  estate 
was  the  appearance  of  the  two  elderly  servants. 

Each  day,  these  servants  gathered  all  the 
rubbish  they  could  find— pieces  of  iron;  cans; 
wood;  old  lamps;  anything  and  everything 
that  could  be  termed  junk!  All  of  these  were 
piled  around  the  yard  where  they  could  be 
most  easily  observed,  the  idea  being  to  destroy 
the  beauty  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  years  went  by,  and  still  the  Bannons 
never  showed  face,  until  one  day  a  huge  hearse 
was  seen  being  driven  up  the  long-unused 
drive.  The  large  crowd  which  gathered  at  the 
gate  saw  two  coffins  being  lifted  into  the 
hearse,  and  then  saw  it  drive  away.  Yes,  the 
Bannons  had  died  within  an  hour  of  each 
other,  and  all  that  remained  was  the  estate 
and  the  two  servants. 

The  Bannon  curse,  however,  did  not  die. 
All  the  money  was  left  to  the  servants,  to  do 
with  as  they  pleased,  as  long  as  they  kept  the 
house  and  grounds  in  the  accustomed  manner. 

And  so  today  it  was  the  grandchild  of  those 
two  old  servants  that  I  saw.  After  learning  of 
her  past  I  could  not  resist  another  look.  They 
say  that  she  sits  in  her  chair  all  day,  just  doing 
nothing,  except  for  one  day  each  month.  On 
that  day  she  goes  out  and  collects  all  the  rub- 
bish she  can  find,  and  places  it  around  the 
grounds  near  the  walk. 

Of  course,  the  original  house  has  lost  much 
of  its  beauty,  for  lack  of  care,  and  the  pile  of 
rubbish  has  increased  many  times.  Also,  there 
is  one  more  addition.  Yes,  a  tent.  She  lives 
in  the  tent,  doing  nothing  but  carrying  out 
the  curse  until  her  death,  and  probably  plans 
to  pass  it  on  to  the  next  of  her  kin.  The  house 
remains  empty,  as  a  symbol  of  an  empty  heart. 

Ruth  Dempsey 
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Forever  Yours 


THROUGH  the  course  of  the  years  there 
will  always  remain  in  my  memory  the 
most  beautiful  sight  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

For  three  days  wind  and  rain  had  lashed  the 
earth  and  sea  from  the  northeast.  The  ocean 
had  been  whipped  into  a  heaving  mass  of 
white-capped  rollers.  On  the  third  day  the  sun 
appeared  over  the  horizon,  spreading  a  golden 
path  before  it;  the  sea  had  calmed  and  now 
only  white-headed  waves  appeared  along  the 
rocky  coast  line. 

After  an  hour  of  argument  for  my  budding 
idea,  I  persuaded  a  friend  to  face  the  receding 
storm  and  to  go  sailing  with  me.  Clothed  in 
oilskins  and  carrying  my  precious  Egyptian 
Duck  sail,  we  headed  for  the  boat.  At  first  we 
were  doubtful  as  to  whether  to  reef  her  or  not, 
but  I  had  an  uncontrollable  fear  that  we 
might  stretch  the  sail  and  thus  misshape  the 
belly.  Frankly,  I  would  rather  have  capsized, 
and  later  washed  the  salt  out  of  it,  than 
stretched  it. 

Finally  we  dropped  the  mooring,  and  I 
headed  her  out  into  the  angry  sea.  The  little 
twelve-foot  sailing  dinghy  took  the  onslaught 
of  the  powerful,  ten-foot  waves  like  a  veteran. 
As  the  boat  climbed  a  wave  and  glided  down 
the  fleeing  side,  a  hitherto  unknown  feeling 
arose  within  me. 

When  I  was  not  busy  guiding  her,  I  looked 
around.  To  me  what  I  beheld  was  fit  for  only 
the  gods  to  see.  The  sun  was  sprinkling  the 
sea  with  gold,  and  high  above  me  a  few  soft 
clouds  scouted  before  a  dying  wind.  As  the 
boat  rested  on  the  brink  of  a  wave,  I  felt  like 
the  Creator  as  1  looked  out  over  the  tossing 
waves  tipped  with  snowy  white.  I  was  able  to 
see  the  channel  buoys  and  the  lonely  bell 
dancing  in  the  surging  water.  All  of  a  sudden 
I  felt  like  shouting.  Had  I  been  alone  I  would 
have.  Never  before  had  I  seen  such  beauty. 
Never  before  had  I  experienced  such  a  feeling 
of  superiority,  that  was  not  unmixed  with  the 
consciousness  of  my  own  insignificance.    For 


the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  free,  and  I  longed 
to  be  able  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  at  sea. 
Gradually  my  hand  moved  unconsciously 
on  the  tiller.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  for 
me  to  steer  by  sight;  I  could  do  it  by  feel. 

That  evening,  before  retiring,  I  walked 
down  to  the  sea  wall  and  stood  respectfully 
before  my  mistress.  The  waves  breaking  on 
the  shore  sent  a  spray  of  welcome  up  into  my 
face,  and  I  knew  for  certain  that  my  existence 
had  been  moulded  around  the  unconquerable 
ocean. 

While  other  people  are  striving  to  find  love 
from  their  fellow  human  beings,  I  shall  know 
that  I  own  a  deeper  love  than  they  will  know. 
I  love  the  sea  for  its  beauty  and  changeability. 
I  love  it  because  it  calls  forth  skill  and  courage 
to  face  its  unfathomed  depths. 

Let  all  others  like  their  intimate  surround- 
ings, but  I  shall  carry  in  my  heart  that  poem 
by  John  Masefield— 

"I  must  down  to  the  sea  again,  to  the  lonely  sea  and 
sky, 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to  steer  her  by, 
And  the  wheel's  kick  and  the  wind's  song  and  the 

white  sail's  shaking, 
And  a  gray  mist  on  the  sea's  face  and  a  grey  dawn 
breaking." 

Dorothy  Krause 
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A  Clean  Sweep 

I  STARED  in  startled  dismay  at  the  scene 
that  lay  before  me.  It  had  taken  so  much 
courage  to  open  that  door,  and  as  I  stood 
there,  I  began  to  wonder  if  it  was  too  late  to 
back  out.  But  there  was  the  deadline.  I  had 
to  clean  that  closet. 

Everything  was  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion. 
One  particular  object  caught  my  eye.  Draped 
over  a  hook  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  closet 
was  a  tangle  of  blue  tulle  and  velvet.  Yes, 
there  could  be  no  mistake,  it  was  my  evening 
dress.  Then,  I  gasped  again.  On  the  floor 
was  a  scramble  of  shoes,  socks,  coke  bottle, 
milk  bottles,  suitcases,  hangers  and  soap  chips. 

Now,  cleaning  closets  has  never  been  one  of 
my  favorite  pastimes,  and  the  scene  before  me 
did  not  tempt  me  in  the  slightest.  In  a  gin- 
gerly manner,  I  reached  forth  to  retrieve  a  hat 
which  had  just  slipped  from  the  shelf.  Well, 
it  was  a  beginning  anyway.  Mechanically,  I 
threw  all  the  debris  into  separate  piles  on  the 
floor.  Skirts,  sweaters,  dresses,  coats,  jackets, 
hats  and  shoes  flew  as  I  groped  around  the 
dark  interior. 

All  of  a  sudden,  I  got  that  sick,  empty  feel- 
ing that  goes  with  complete  shock  and  horror. 
There  in  the  back  of  the  closet  was  her  dress, 
the  one  I  thought  I  had  returned  weeks  ago. 
No  wonder  she  had  been  looking  at  me  lately 
with  a  questioning  glare!  What  kind  of  em- 
barrassment I  was  due  fof,  I  didn't  know,  but 
I  was  sure  it  would  be  plenty. 

By  this  time  my  back  began  to  show  signs 
of  real  fatigue  and  the  dust  that  drifted  around 
me  only  aggravated  my  hay  fever.  My  hair 
had  reached  the  ubangi  stage,  and  all  in  all, 
I  was  in  a  complete  state  of  exhaustion. 

Suddenly,  something  shiny  caught  my  eye. 
Well,  perhaps  this  cleaning  closets  wasn't  bad 
after  all.  Greedily,  I  reached  for  the  money— 
Oh,  what  a  disappointment  to  find  only  the 
gold  sequins  of  my  evening  jacket!  More  than 
half  the  jacket  lay  under  dust  and  shoes. 

Sneezing    and    coughing,    I    continued    my 


work.  Gradually,  I  began  to  find  mates  to  my 
socks,  dresses  which  I  was  sure  had  mysteri- 
ously disappeared,  an  old  but  not-so-battered 
pair  of  shoes,  and  other  odds  and  ends  which 
I  had  long  ago  forgotten. 

I  turned  to  look  over  the  situation  behind 
me.  It  was  unbelievable!  Could  all  that  come 
out  of  this  one  small  enclosure  known  as  a 
closet?  All  the  furniture  in  the  room  was 
completely  hidden  by  a  wild  tangle  of  tired 
garments. 

I  sighed  in  pain  and  drove  myself  on.  At 
long  last,  the  closet  was  empty,  and  my  job 
was  done.  At  least  that  was  what  I  thought. 
But  it  dawned  on  me  suddenly  that  everything 
still  had  to  be  put  back!  Well,  I  still  had  a 
day  of  classes  ahead  of  me  while  the  cleaning 
was  being  done,  and  perhaps  work  would  take 
my  mind  off  the  horror  of  horrors,  for  the 
time  being. 

The  day  was  a  very  gay  one,  and  as  1  had 
hoped,  I  forgot  all  about  having  to  put  things 
back  into  my  closet.  Thus,  when  I  opened  the 
door  in  the  late  afternoon,  the  blow  struck 
once  again. 

Now  here  was  another  problem  which  I  was 
not  going  to  find  easy  to  handle.  There  was 
room  for  eight  pairs  of  shoes  in  my  shoe  rack, 
but  I  owned  ten  pairs  plus  riding  boots  and 
rubbers.  And  what  about  the  hats?  There 
were  two  left  over,  and  I  could  find  positively 
no  convenient  place  to  put  them.  As  for  skirts, 
I  ran  out  of  skirt  hangers  quickly,  and  I 
couldn't  seem  to  borrow  any. 

I  stood  back  and  surveyed  my  work.  Scat- 
tered over  the  room  were  odd  bits  that  didn't 
seem  to  fit  anywhere.  The  only  consolation 
was  that  I'd  been  told  I  wasn't  the  only  one 
who  went  through  this  painful  process,  and 
others'  views  seemed  to  correspond  with  mine. 
I've  decided  there  can  be  only  one  solution 
to  this  problem,  leave  the  closet  the  way  it  is. 
When  it's  out  of  order,  everything  fits.  At 
least  that's  my  story  till  the  next  time. 

Ruth  Dempsey 
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'The  scene  before  me  did  not  tempt  me  in  the  slightest 
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Five-Thirty  Fog 

I  WEARILY  plunged  into  my  favorite  arm- 
chair with  the  evening  paper  and  waited 
for  supper.  I  could  hear  Eloise  in  the 
kitchen— opening  cupboard  doors,  getting  pots 
out  and  parking  them  around.  Marvelous 
how  women  could  figure  out  just  what  to  put 
in  each  pot  and  how  long  to  leave  it  on  the 
stove.  I  folded  back  the  paper  and  fished  in 
my  pocket  for  my  favorite  pipe.  The  war 
news  was  making  me  sick.  I'd  been  through 
the  other  war,  and  I  knew  what  a  waste  of 
time  the  whole  thing  was.  I  was  thinking 
seriously  of  inventing  a  huge  piece  of  explo- 
sive, maybe  a  hundred  tons  of  it,  and  planting 
it  in  the  center  of  the  earth  and  then  lighting 
the  fuse.  Blow  up  the  whole  damn  world!  I 
was  imagining  huge  drills  pounding  away 
rhythmically,  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  the  earth.  I  was  beating  my  pipe 
against  the  ash  tray  when  all  of  a  sudden  I 
saw  a  small  item  in  the  newspaper: 

"Mrs.  Ralph  Clayton  died  today  in  her 
home  in  East  Orange—" 

I  dropped  the  paper  and  stared  ahead  of 
me.  Twenty-six  years  temporarily  erased  from 
my  mind,  and  all  I  could  see  was  Argonne, 
Cantigny,  and  Bordeaux  with  its  gray  bar- 
racks, the  rain  and  the  incessant  coughing  of 
all  the  men. 

I  woke  about  five  in  the  morning.  It  was 
still  raining.  I  could  hear  it  pouring  off  the 
roof,  spiling  into  the  cement  troughs  at  the 
side  of  the  barracks.  This  was  the  fourth  con- 
tinuous day  of  it,  and  I  wondered  if  it  were 
ever  going  to  stop.  Well,  today  was  Sunday, 
and  I  decided  to  put  on  a  clean  uniform  and 
celebrate  it  in  the  good  old  Christian  style. 
The  water  was  cold,  but  I  didn't  mind;  I  went 
right  on  scraping  the  razor  around  my  chin. 
It  took  twice  as  long  with  cold  water,  but  I 
was  thankful  at  this  moment  to  have  a  face 
to  shave.  I  didn't  even  have  to  detour  around 
any  bullet  holes  or  shrapnel  scars  like  Johnny, 
who  slept  in  the  bed  next  to  me.    Poor  guy. 


Whoever  he  was  engaged  to  was  going  to  have 
to  love  him  a  lot  to  be  able  to  kiss  that  face 
again,  I  thought.  He  can  think  of  Cantigny 
every  time  he  looks  in  the  mirror. 

Beautiful  Cantigny.  I'll  get  some  post-cards 
next  time  I  go  there  after  this  mistake  is  over; 
they're  better  souvenirs  than  a  half-face  any 
day.  I  sobered.  There  I  was  being  flip  again 
about  something  that  was  eating  the  heart  out 
of  the  poor  guy.  You  had  to  be  flip  in  this 
war  about  everything,  or  sentimentality  would 
corrode  your  soul  and  you  wouldn't  be  able 
to  fight.  The  Hun  that  got  him  would  never 
tell  his  grandchildren.  I  was  being  smug.  I 
threw  my  right  arm  out  and  flexed  my  index 
finger.  I  was  just  lucky  that  the  Hun  had 
decided  to  aim  at  Johnny  first,  because  I  didn't 
even  see  him  until  Johnny  cried  out.  I  flicked 
the  soft  cloth  once  more  over  my  boots  and 
stood  up.  "Eloise,"  I  said  to  myself,  "you 
would  really  be  proud  of  your  husband-to-be 
at  this  point."  She'd  often  told  me  how  hand- 
some I  was,  and  I  believed  her. 

The  men's  snores  practically  drowned  out 
the  noise  of  the  rain.  They  were  heavy,  deep 
snores  that  suggested  pneumonia  and  flu.  I 
walked  softly  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  1 
went  over  to  the  Red  Cross  hut.  The  door 
opened  and  a  young  girl  whispered, 

"Hello,  what  do  you  want?" 

I  said  that  my  throat  had  been  bothering 
me,  and  asked  if  she  could  swab  it.  She  whis- 
pered again  that  she  was  the  only  one  up,  and 
also  added  that  she  was  not  a  nurse.  She 
whispered  me  in  and  into  a  seat.  I  asked  her 
why  she  was  whispering  and  she  said  she  had 
laryngitis.  That  struck  us  both  as  being  rather 
amusing  in  the  five-thirty  fog. 

She  looked  at  my  throat,  and  told  me  I  had 
swollen  glands  and  probably  a  slight  strep 
infection. 

"Thought  you  weren't  a  nurse." 

"I'm  not,  but  I  was  in  training  for  one.  I 
got  caught  sneaking  in  the  dorm  window  one 
night  after  hours.  The  supe  didn't  like  it,  and 
as  I  couldn't  explain  where  I'd  been,  she  ex- 
pelled me." 
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I  was  about  to  ask  her  where  she  had  been 
and  realized  it  was  none  of  my  business.  She 
told  me  after  a  pause, 

"I  was  out  with  one  of  the  hospital  doctors 
and  we  missed  the  last  bus  out." 

"Didn't  he  ever  admit  that  you  were  with 
him  and  get  you  out  of  trouble?" 

"No,  he  might  have  been  ruined  profession- 
ally. We  were  tangled  in  a  web  of  professional 
ethics.  We  were  both  perfectly  innocent,  but 
you  know  how  things  like  that  look  especially 
when  they're  being  hashed  over  in  the  day- 
light. Besides,  he  wanted  to  marry  me  and 
thought  he  could  make  it  up  to  me  in  that 
way." 

"Did  you  marry  him?"  I  realized  I  shouldn't 
have  asked  her  that,  but  she  appeared  to  take 
it  as  a  perfectly  normal  question. 

"No,"  then  a  pause,  "he  was  too  career- 
logged  and  conventional." 

"He  doesn't  sound  it."   I  sounded  resentful. 

Another  pause,  then,  "Let's  talk  about  some- 
thing else,"  she  said.  "No  future  in  trying  to 
pull  flames  out  of  burned  matches." 

I  suddenly  realized  that  I  had  been  prac- 
tically whispering  right  along  with  her.  Her 
voice  was  infectious— at  least  what  I  could 
hear  of  it  was.  After  one  of  the  nurses  had 
swabbed  my  throat  I  went  back  to  the  bar- 
racks. 

The  men  were  up  now,  and  shaving  and 
swearing.  I  asked  Johnny  what  the  girl's  name 
was,  and  he  said  something-or-other  Tobin.  I 
thought  of  her  all  morning;  thought  of  her 
dark,  curly  hair,  of  her  smile,  and  of  her  laryn- 
gitis. Then  1  saw  her  in  prayer  meeting,  sit- 
ting in  the  back  with  the  rest  of  the  Red  Cross 
workers  and  nurses.  She  smiled  at  me  once. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  warm  sunny  day,  and 
after  prayer  meeting  I  saw  her  outside  for  a 
minute,  and  asked  her  if  she'd  like  to  go  for  a 
walk  after  dinner.  She  said  it  was  strictly 
against  the  rules,  but  that  she  would  be  glad 
to.  Then  she  suggested  going  for  a  ride.  The 
war  was  over,  and  the  horses  needed  exercise 
as  much  as  we  did.  She  said  to  meet  her  down 
by  that  little  pond  with  the  horses  about  three. 


It  was  a  job  getting  into  the  stables,  but  I 
finally  managed.  When  I  arrived  at  the  pond 
with  the  two  horses  she  was  already  there 
waiting  for  me.  We  rode  about  three  miles 
away  from  camp,  and  then  got  off  our  horses 
to  rest  on  the  grass.  We  talked  in  a  desultory 
way  about  the  States  and  when  we  expected 
our  government  would  send  us  back.  She  was 
good  company,  and  I  enjoyed  every  minute  I 
was  with  her.  She  was  not  an  intellectual  by 
any  means,  but  she  had  quite  a  bug  on  poetry. 
She  said  she  thought  Walt  Whitman  was  stuffy, 
that  he  was  trying  so  hard  to  shock  people 
and  all  he  was  doing  was  making  a  fool  of 
himself.  He  didn't  give  anyone  credit  for  be- 
ing intelligent;  he  had  to  tell  them  everything. 
Well,  we  saw  each  other  every  day  from  then 
on.  About  a  week  later,  when  I  came  into  the 
barracks  after  leaving  her,  Johnny  said  to  me, 
"Say,  Dave,  I  thought  you  were  engaged." 
"That's  right,"  I  said  unhappily,  "I  am." 
"Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  tell  Toby?" 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  her  a  note  at  once. 
"Dear  Miss  Tobin,"  it  began.  It  was  a  stupid 
note.  I  was  in  love  with  her  and  she  was  in 
love  with  me,  and  I  signed  it  just  as  formally 
as  I  had  begun  it.  I  said  there  was  something 
I  had  to  tell  her,  and  please  to  meet  me  at 
the  bridge  in  an  hour.  Johnny  took  the  note 
over,  pretty  soon  came  back  with  another  one. 
I  don't  remember  the  note  very  well,  except 
the  ending.  It  had  the  words  "darling". 
"Dave",  and  "of  course"  in  it,  and  it  was 
signed,  "With  all  my  love,  Toby."  I  must  have 
looked  dazed  when  I  read  it  because  Johnny 
said  to  me,  "What's  the  matter,  are  you  scared 
to  tell  her?" 

"No,  I'm  not  scared,  but  I  think  I'll  tell  her 
something  else."  I  realized  then  that  I  really 
was  in  love  with  her.  Life  with  Eloise  would 
be  comfortable,  conventional  and  homey. 
Once  she  set  root  somewhere  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  move  her.  On  the  other 
hand,  life  with  Toby  would  be  foot-loose  and 
fancy  free.  She  was  always  on  the  go.  Was  it 
just  my  being  here  in  France  with  all  these 
men?   Was  it  my  loneliness,  or  was  it  the  five- 
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thirty  fog  that  made  me  love  her?  I  decided 
that  she  would  do  well  in  almost  any  situation. 
I  could  see  her  in  a  drugstore  bending  over  a 
soda  with  a  dark  curl  drooping  on  her  fore- 
head; I  could  see  her  with  me  slumming  on 
Fifty-second  Street  in  some  of  those  little  joints 
with  red  checkered  tablecloths  and  dirty  card- 
board coasters;  and  I  could  see  her  at  home 
being  domestic.  The  first  minute  I  saw  her 
I  was  positive  she  couldn't  cook. 

The  first  thing  I  said  to  her  at  the  bridge 
was,  "By  the  way,  can  you  cook?" 

"No,  why?" 

"Swell,  we'll  get  married." 

"Cans  are  cheap."   I  kissed  her. 

The  next  week  we  got  our  sailing  orders, 
and  I  asked  Toby  if  she  would  marry  me  here 
in  France.  I  told  her  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
of  her  before  we  got  lost  going  back.  She  said 
she  wanted  to  wait  until  she  got  back  to  the 
States.  It  was  then  that  we  had  our  stupid 
quarrel.  I  realize  now  that  she  wasn't  well. 
She'd  been  suffering  as  much  as  the  soldiers 
from  long,  clinging  colds  that  weren't  bad 
enough  to  go  to  bed  with  but  they  did  weaken 
a  person's  resistance.  The  quarrel  ended  in 
our  not  speaking.  She  went  to  the  hut  and  I 
went  to  my  barracks.  I  was  leaving  the  next 
day  so  I  waited  for  her  to  come  to  me,  all 
that  day  and  part  of  the  next.  Johnny  told  me 
later  when  he  came  to  see  me  in  New  York, 
that  she  had  waited  for  me,  too. 

The  next  morning  I  broke  down  and  went 
to  the  hut  half  an  hour  before  the  boat  sailed. 
It  was  empty.  When  I  got  on  the  boat  it  had 
started  to  rain.  The  last  I  saw  of  Bordeaux 
was  a  dirty  dock  with  a  few  fishermen  hover- 
ing around  fixing  their  nets,  and  finally  only 
the  dirty  grayish-green  water  sluicing  behind 
the  stern. 

I  wrote  her  ten  letters,  and  sent  them  to 
Bordeaux.  Each  one  came  back  to  me  with 
the  message  that  they  couldn't  find  the  ad- 
dressee. 

I  had  never  bothered  to  find  out  her  address 
because  I  hadn't  anticipated  the  coming 
events.    She  didn't  know  mine  either.    Five 


years   later   I    read   in   the   paper    that    she'd 
married  a  Ralph  Clayton. 

Eloise  came  in  the  living  room  and  said 
she'd  been  calling  me  for  five  minutes.  She 
asked  me  if  I  was  getting  deaf  in  my  old  age. 
She  asked  me  to  come  out  in  the  kitchen  and 
help  carry  in  the  supper.  She  was  in  a  hurry. 
She  had  to  be  through  in  an  hour  to  attend 
a  lecture. 

Barbara  West 


Sanctuary 

To  that  far  inner  room  you  are  besieging 
There  never  was  a  lock  nor  any  key; 
The  little  secret  panel  opened  wide 
When  first  I  knew  you  were  in  love  with  me. 

But  if  you  are  as  wise  as  you  are  loving, 
You  will  not  search  for  treasure  that  is  hidden 
Behind  the  heart  I  give  you  freely,  lest 
You  lose  that  part  of  me  you  take  unbidden. 

Maude  Simes  Harding,   '06 


Bombshell 

IT  WAS  not  characteristic  of  Hetty  Roland 
to  fling  herself  on  the  bed  and  weep. 
Instead  she  slumped  into  a  deep,  easy- 
chair  in  her  room,  her  feet  sprawled  before 
her,  her  sensitive  mobile  face  despairing.  She 
did  not  realize  that  her  long  boots  concealed 
the  grace  in  her  walk,  and  that  the  boyish 
jacket  hid  her  young  figure. 

Sister  Nancy's  blond  loveliness  had  repre- 
sented beauty  to  Hetty  all  her  life.  Hetty 
thought  of  herself  bitterly— a  good  chairman, 
a  pal,  president  of  the  high  school  forum,  but 
about  as  glamorous  and  outstanding  as  meat 
and  potatoes.  Maybe  Nancy's  being  a  year 
older  made  some  difference— but  not  much. 

Every  day  Hetty  saw  buses  bearing  the  sign 
"Roland  Street  Line"— Roland  Street  was 
named  after  her  grandfather.  Every  day  she 
passed  the  Roland  Building.  That  was  named 
after  her  father.  Nancy  had  a  sundae  named 
after  her  for  taking  the  leading  part  in  the 
high  school  play,  and  the  Collins  Drug  Store 
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menu  still  featured  it  at  twenty-five  cents. 
Hetty  had  stopped  going  to  Collins's  because 
seeing  the  name  made  all  sundaes  boring. 

Of  course  it  was  noble  of  Nancy  to  have 
taken  a  job  in  a  defense  plant.  She  did  work 
hard,  but  it  just  wasn't  fair  that  she  should 
continue  to  look  beautiful  and  enticing  and 
win  honor  and  fame.  Hetty  rattled  the  eve- 
ning paper  viciously.  They  had  elected  Nancy 
"Miss  Production"— her  picture  in  factory 
clothes  was  clear  and  large.  Her  safety  helmet 
only  made  her  blond  curls,  so  carefully  pulled 
out,  look  prettier,  and  the  smudge  of  dirt  on 
her  cheek  only  seemed  like  a  beauty  spot. 
Hetty  sighed.  Oh,  she  would  always  be  invited 
to  the  school  games  and  dances,  always  be 
asked  to  join  the  gang  for  a  coke,  never  be 
left  out,  but  when  it  came  to  naming  some- 
thing, honoring  somebody,  nobody  thought 
of  Hetty. 

Even  when  she  was  a  little  girl  she  had 
developed  a  protective  shell  against  the 
thoughtless  guests  who  had  said,  "Oh,  is  this 
the  sister  of  that  adorable  little— oh,  I  mean 
is  this  Nancy's  sister?" 

Hetty  had  declared  once,  to  her  mother's 
horror,  that  she  could  lick  Nancy.  Well,  she 
had  never  really  licked  Nancy,  but  she  had 
insisted  on  going  her  own  way.  No  permanent 
wave  for  Hetty— a  good  short  bob  that  she 
could  toss  out  of  her  eyes  was  her  style.  No 
frilly  dresses;  why,  a  sturdy  sweater  and  skirt 
and  a  tweed  coat  suited  her  taste  much  better. 
Still,  maybe  that  was  why  the  boys  never  took 
her  seriously. 

It  was  rather  late  to  make  a  boy  who  had 
been  used  to  treating  you  like  a  brother  think 
of  you  as  anything  else.  Bill  was  nineteen. 
When  Hetty  was  six  she  had  named  all  her 
dolls  after  him.  When  she  was  eight  she  used 
to  retrieve  the  football  as  he  practiced.  When 
she  was  twelve  she  used  to  feed  him  the  results 
of  her  cooking  class  in  school.  He  had  taught 
her  to  ice  skate,  to  dance,  and  to  drive  a  car. 

Her  heart  was  breaking  the  day  he  was 
inducted.  To  keep  from  crying  sh'e  bade  good- 


bye to  him  by  smacking  him  in  the  face  with 
a  snowball. 

On  her  last  birthday  he  had  sent  her  a 
special  delivery  package  from  a  southern 
camp,  and  all  it  held  was  an  orange.  She  had 
tried  a  stunt  by  putting  into  it  some  cookies 
for  him.  "They  even  made  the  mess  sergeant 
shudder,"  he  had  written  back. 

She  smoothed  Bill's  crumpled,  unopened 
letter,  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  Today 
even  that  failed  to  thrill  her,  few  as  were  his 
messages  from  Africa. 


She  ripped  open  the  envelope.  As  usual  it 
was  a  short  letter.  If  he  scrawled  more  than 
a  page  he  was  afflicted  with  writer's  cramp. 
A  newspaper  picture  fell  out.  "It's  not  very 
clear,"  the  note  read.  "It's  one  of  our  new 
bombs.  Can  you  read  the  name?  It's  the 
Hetty.  I  named  it.  It  was  the  first  one  I 
named.  We  name  them  all.  I  wouldn't  think 
of  naming  it  after  anyone  else.  I  think  of 
you  lots."  There  was  no  complimentary  clos- 
ing, just  his  signature. 

Bill,  somewhere  over  there— thinking  of  her! 
Hetty  relaxed  in  the  big  chair.  She  wondered 
where  the  "Hetty"  had  landed  and  what  dam- 
age she  had  done.  The  Nancy  Sundae!  Miss 
Production!  She  had  a  queer  feeling  of  pity 
for  Nancy. 
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In  two  years  she  would  be  nineteen,  a  tom- 
boy no  longer.  She'd  get  some  stationery  with 
a  little  bomb  printed  on  it,  some  nice  feminine 
stationery.  Next  year,  or  maybe  in  two  years, 
she'd  be— why  a  girl  could  do  lots  with  her- 
self in  a  year. 

"I'll  tell  the  family  at  dinner,"  she  thought, 
kicking  off  the  heavy  boots,  "  'Folks,  did  you 
know  that  last  month  I  exploded?'  " 

Beatrice  Smith 


Home-Front  Heroes 

Don't  forget,  when  you  are  cheering 
For  the  front-line  boys  on  guard, 
The  ones  who  work  for  Victory 
With  a  4-F  card. 

They  had  set  their  hearts  on  fighting, 
But  the  order,  grim  and  hard, 
Said  they  must  tend  the  home  fires 
With  a  4-F  card. 

They  supply  a  needed  manpower, 
Though  not  praised  by  any  bard, 
And  we  need  the  help  of  fellows 
With  a  4-F  card. 

So  count  in  with  the  plaudits 
A  thought  of  due  regard 
For  the  heroes  on  the  home-front 
With  a  4-F  card. 

Maude   Simes   Harding,   '06 


It's  a  Woman's  Privilege 

//  T    SIMPLY  won't  do  it,  Dad." 

1 1         "I  don't  know  why  not,  Stephanie." 
-*-        "You  do  know  why  not.   You  know 
just  as  well  as  I  do  how  intolerable  he  is." 

"I  don't  consider  him  intolerable.  He's  not 
a  bad  looking  young  fellow  and  he  has  a  lot 
of  respect  for  his  elders.  You  never  hear 
him—" 

"No,  you  never  hear  him  standing  up  for 
his  own  rights.  The  trouble  is  that  he  hasn't 
got  any  backbone." 

"But  Stephanie,  I—" 

"He's  one  of  those  mama's  little  boys.  'Yes, 
Mother.  No,  Mother.  Of  course,  Mother.'  It 
seems  that  all  parents  like  boys  like  that." 


"I  wish  you  were  a  little  more  that  way, 
young  lady,  instead  of  being  so  almighty  stub- 
born. I  don't  know  where  you  get  that  trait. 
Certainly  not  from  me.  No,  just  a  minute. 
Let  me  finish  what  I  have  to  say.  Mike  is  no 
boy,  now.  He's  been  abroad  studying  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  a  person  can  change  a  lot 
in  that  length  of  time,  you  know." 

An  amused  look  crept  over  Steve's  face. 
"That  fellow  change?  Not  even  five  years 
abroad  could  make  a  noticeable  change  in 
him." 

"Don't  get  too  cocky,  my  dear.  He's  been  in 
this  country  a  month  and  hasn't  even  called 
you.  He's  also  an  ensign,  now,  and  probably 
considers  a  little  country  girl  like  you  a  little 
out  of  his  class." 

Steve  burst  into  laughter.  "Oh,  Dad,"  she 
gasped,  "I  can  just  see  him  in  a  uniform.  He's 
so  tall  and  lanky  that  it  probably  fits  him 
like  a  sack." 

Mr.  Craig  looked  up  sharply.  "You  should 
have  better  manners  than  to  make  fun  of  peo- 
ple, and  I  want  this  ridiculing  to  stop  right 
now." 

"I'm  sorry,  Dad,  but  he  must  be  a  howl." 

Mr.  Craig  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said 
resignedly,  "Well,  I  can  see  that  I  can't  reason 
with  you,  so  I  might  just  as  well  save  my 
breath." 

"I'm  sorry,  dear,  but  I've  already  made  this 
date  with  Jim  and  I  can't  very  well  break  it. 
You  understand,  don't  you?"  She  looked 
pleadingly  across  the  table  at  him. 

His  face  remained  immobile.  He  didn't  say 
a  word,  but  went  on  eating. 

Stephanie  knew  that  it  was  hopeless  to  argue 
any  further,  so  she  finished  her  dessert  and 
excused  herself. 

Her  spirits  had  been  dampened  somewhat 
by  her  argument  with  her  father.  As  she 
walked  up  the  stairs  she  tried  to  convince 
herself  that  she  was  right,  that  she  shouldn't 
break  her  date  to  spend  a  dull  evening  at  home 
with  Mike,  but  it  was  hard  with  her  father 
against  her.' 
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Once  in  her  room  she  closed  the  door  and 
sat  down  on  the  bed.  She  was  suddenly  very 
tired.  Why  did  Mike  Sanders  have  to  come 
along  and  spoil  her  whole  evening?  If  he'd 
leave  her  alone  and  mind  his  own  business 
she  could  have  had  a  good  time.  It  was  all  his 
fault  that  she  had  quarreled  with  Dad.  It 
seemed  that  he  had  always  spoiled  things  for 
her.  She  reached  for  her  diary  on  the  little 
table  beside  her  bed.  On  the  very  first  page 
she  read: 

"November  26,  19— 

I  am  eleven  years  old  today  and  Daddy 
gave  me  this  diary.  He  also  gave  me  a  new 
blue  silk  dress  but  Mike  Sanders  spilled 
cocoa  all  over  it  at  the  party.  Daddy  said 
he  didn't  mean  to,  though." 

She  read  on: 

"February  13,  19— 

I  let  Mike  take  my  skis  today  and  he 
broke  them.  I  guess  he  can't  ski  very  well 
because  he  broke  his  arm  too. 
"June  8,  19— 

This  was  the  last  day  of  school  and  I 
had  a  lot  of  things  to  carry  home.    Mike 
made  me  carry  one  of  his  books,  too.   He's 
a  sissy.    I  don't  like  him  very  well. 
"December  15,  19— 

Mike  and  I  are  taking  dancing  lessons 
and  I  always  have  to  have  him  for  a  part- 
ner. His  feet  are  so  big  that  he  steps  all 
over  me.   He  makes  me  so  madl" 

Suddenly  she  heard  the  village  chimes. 
Seven  o'clock!  She  flung  her  book  onto  the 
table  and  ran  to  the  closet.  She  had  to  meet 
Jim  at  the  theatre  at  eight  o'clock,  and  she 
hadn't  even  decided  what  she  was  going  to 
wear. 

"Stephanie!"    Her  father  was  calling. 

"Yes,  Dad."  Maybe  he  was  going  to  tell  her 
he  was  sorry  about  the  quarrel.  She  was  usu- 
ally right,  anyway. 

"Come  here  a  minute." 

She  ran  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  peered 
over  the  railing. 


"Stephanie,  before  you  get  dressed  I'd  like 
to  have  you  come  down.  You  can  make  some 
ham  sandwiches  and  a  pitcher  of  lemonade. 
Mike  and  I  may  get  hungry  before  the  eve- 
ning's over." 

"But  Dad,  I—"  She  stopped.  "All  right. 
I'll  be  right  down.    It  won't  take  me  long." 

"Well,  it  doesn't  matter  if  you  are  late." 

Steve  didn't  answer.  It  was  evident  that  he 
was  still  angry  with  her,  so  she'd  better  be 
agreeable. 

It  was  7:30  before  she  had  the  lunch  ready, 
and  as  she  hurried  back  to  her  room  she  was 
sure  she  was  going  to  be  late.  She  rushed  to 
the  closet  and  stood  there,  wondering  which 
dress  to  wear.  She  finally  decided  on  the  blue 
print  with  the  white  lace  collar.  She  hoped 
she'd  be  gone  before  Mike  came.  Oh,  she 
would,  because  he  never  came  until  half  past 
eight. 

She  went  to  the  drawer  and  chose  her  best 
silk  slip  and  her  new  stockings.  She  really  felt 
like  dressing  up  tonight.  Whenever  things 
went  wrong,  it  always  made  her  feel  better  to 
don  her  newest  clothes.  Mike  seldom  dressed 
up.  He  wore  those  baggy  tweeds  with  his 
shirt-tail  hanging  out.  His  clothes  never  fitted 
—they  just  hung. 

She  stood  looking  at  the  row  of  shoes.  The 
white  pumps  would  look  best  with  the  dress. 
They  would  make  her  look  taller,  too,  and 
that  was  what  she  wanted.  Poor  Mike!  He 
was  so  tall  that  he  always  seemed  to  be  in  the 
way,  was  ill-at-ease,  and  never  knew  what  to 
say.  Whenever  that  kid  sat  down  there  was 
no  place  to  put  his  legs;  they  just  sprawled  out 
across  the  room  where  everyone  fell  over  them. 

She  sat  down  at  the  dressing  table  to  comb 
her  hair.  It  fell  to  her  shoulders  in  soft  brown 
waves,  and  the  subdued  light  complimented 
its  silkiness.  She  was  rightly  pleased  with  her 
appearance.  That  was  another  thing  she 
couldn't  stand  about  Mike.  His  hair  was 
unruly;  it  was  always  hanging  every  which- 
way,  and  fell  like  a  damp  rag  over  his  fore- 
head. 

She  slipped  on  her  mother's  bracelet,  and 
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added  the  finishing  touches  to  her  make-up. 
Ready  at  last,  she  grabbed  her  coat  and  dashed 
down  the  stairs. 

"Dad!    Dad,  I'm  going  now." 

"Goodbye."    That  was  all. 

"  'Bye."  He  didn't  even  say  "Have  fun." 
He  usually  did.  Oh,  well,  he'd  be  all  right  by 
the  time  she  got  back. 

As  she  started  down  the  walk  she  saw  a  man 
coming  towards  her.  In  her  mind,  she  gave 
him  the  momentary  once-over-the  well-fitting 
Navy  uniform,  breath-taking  good  looks,  well 
built  shoulders,  the  kind  to  be  sighed  at.  "For 
heaven's  sake,"  she  thought,  "who  is  this  hand- 
some thing?  I  wonder  if-oh  no,  it  couldn't 
be.  Still,  he  has  all  the  ear  marks;  but  it's 
those  broad  shoulders  and  that  carefree  walk." 

"Hello  there,  Steve.  Can't  you  stop  staring 
and  greet  an  old  friend?"  He  was  standing 
before  her,  now,  smiling. 

"Hello!"    Additional  words  failed  her. 

"Well,  that's  better,  but  you  sound  a  little 
surprised.    Weren't  you  expecting  me?" 

"It's_it's  just-you've  changed  so,  Mike." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Steve?" 

"I-I  don't  know.  You're  so  different,  that's 
all.  A  lot  different."  Could  this  be  the  Mike 
she  used  to  know?  This  young  ensign,  so  con- 
fident and  debonair,  standing  here  with  his 
cap  in  his  hand-was  this  Mike? 

"Michael  Sanders  at  your  service,  Ma'am. 
And  where  are  you  going?  Surely  you  aren't 
leaving  me  so  soon?" 

"I've  got  a  date,"  Steve  said,  miserably. 

"You  don't  sound  very  happy  about  it. 
What  are  you  going  for?" 

"I've  got  to,"  she  sighed,  the  picture  of 
dejection. 

It  was  plain  that  he  was  disappointed,  too. 
"What  time  could  you  get  away?" 

By  this  time  Steve  had  regained  her  dignity 
and  poise,  and  looking  up,  her  eyes  met  his 
steady  gaze.  Her  spirits  began  to  soar.  "I  don't 
think  it  will  be  late.   I  can't  tell." 

As  if  he  had  not  heard  her,  he  went  on, 
"That's  finel  I'll  meet  you  at  the  Inn  around 
ten  thirty." 


"I'll  see  what  I  can  do."  Steve  tried  to  ap- 
pear nonchalant  and  sophisticated,  but  inside 
her  heart  was  doing  double  flips. 

"It's  a  date,"  Mike  drawled  as  Steve  turned 
and  floated  down  the  front  walk,  musing  to 
herself  ,about  the  change  five  years  had  made 
in  "momma's  little  boy". 

"Well,"  she  thought,  "if  time  can  change 
people,  certainly  it's  a  woman's  privilege  to 
change  her  mind." 

Janet  Dean 


Shall  We  Bring  Rosemary? 

Shall  we  bring  rosemary, 
Rosemary  to  lay  at  the  feet 
Of  lovely  memories? 


Here  has  come   May  again, 

Bending  the  heavens 

To  touch  the  meadows 

Drenched  with  inimitable 

Greenness  of  new  life, 

Leaving  the  blue  quintessence 

Of  violets   and  lupine; 

Whitening  the  woods 

With  ivory  dogwood 

And  the  elfin  wings 

Of  bittersweet  wild  cherry  bloom. 

Nothing  has  changed  in  nature 
Though   the  whole  world  reels. 

Shall  we  bring  rosemary 

For  dear  remembrance, 

Or  once  more  gather  Mayflowers 

On  our  knees,  lifting  our  filled  hands 

Toward  the  source  of  living  wonder? 

Maude  Simes  Harding,  '06 
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SENIOR  CLASS  PRESIDENT 

Harriet  Lindsey  was  born  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  has  lived  there  all  her  life,  spending 
her  summers  on  her  family's  farm. 

Harriet  attended  the  Columbus  School  for 
Girls  in  Columbus,  where  her  main  interest 
was  riflery.  She  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Rifle 
Club  her  senior  year  in  high  school,  and  as 
captain  of  one  of  the  school  teams.  She  at- 
tended Ohio  Wesleyan  University  for  one 
year,  prior  to  coming  to  Lasell. 

At  Lasell,  where  she  is  known  to  her  class- 
mates as  "Harry",  she  is  president  of  the  senior 
class,  a  member  of  the  hockey  team,  an  Execu- 
tive Council  member,  and  a  member  of  the 
volley  ball  team. 

"Harry"  is  now  taking  the  secretarial  course, 
and  after  graduation  plans  to  attend  business 
school  in  her  home  state. 

She  is  especially  fond  of  horseback  riding, 
badminton,  and  playing  bridge.  As  a  gradua- 
tion present  this  year,  she  received  a  five-gaited 
saddle  horse. 

Ruth  Dempsey 
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JUNIOR  CLASS  PRESIDENT 

Marguerite  Revene,  who  was  born  in  New 
York,  and  now  lives  in  Glen  Ridge,  New 
Jersey,  is,  in  addition  to  being  president  of 
the  junior  class,  the  president  of  Woodland 
Park  Hall.  She  is  also  a  reporter  on  the  Lasell 
News,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
and  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Club.  "Peggy," 
as  she  prefers  to  be  called,  is  taking  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  course,  but  plans  to  change  her  major 
to  advertising  next  year,  hoping  to  enter  the 
latter  field  upon  graduation. 

While  at  the  Glen  Ridge  High  School, 
"Peggy"  was  president  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Student  Council,  and  a  member  of  the 
French  Club. 

An  ardent  bridge  fan,  "Peggy"  is  fond  of 
all  sports,  especially  tennis  and  crew.  Because 
of  the  many  summers  she  has  spent  on  the 
Maine  coast,  she  enjoys  sailing  and  swimming. 

Peggy  is  the  sister  of  Jeanne  Revene,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senior  class. 

Eloise  Moffett 
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PERSONALS 


LILLIE  R.  POTTER 

Dean  Emeritus 

Weddings 

Martha  I.  Barry,  Faculty  '41- '42,  and  Lt. 
Allen  C.  Mark,  U.SA.,  February  13,  1943  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Anna  Hildur  Rebstad,  Assistant  Dietitian 
'39-'42,  and  Mr.  Olaf  Allan  Johnson,  May  15, 
1943  at  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Elizabeth  Y.  Stahl,  '28,  and  Mr.  Ronald 
Judge  Mott  (New  Haven  College),  February 
27,  1943  at  Berlin,  New  Hampshire. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Bishop  Hale,  '27-'28,  and  Mr. 
George  Taylor  Howe  (Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Yale,  '32),  February  27,  1943  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 

Virginia  Dove,  '30-'3i,  and  Mr.  Clarence 
Albert  Redden  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  '24),  February  20,  1943  at  Welles- 
ley,  Massachusetts. 

Sylvia  E.  Browning,  '3i-'32,  and  Tech.  Sgt. 
William  T.  Thompson,  Signal  Corps,  U.S.A., 
January  9,   1943  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Helen  T.  Condon,  '36,  and  Lt.  George  Nor- 


man Lovejoy,  U.S.A.  (Bentley  School  of 
Accounting  and  Finance,  '37;  University  of 
Maine),  March  15,  1943  at  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mary  Murray,  '36,  and  Mr.  Edward  Florance 
Nash,  April  19,  1942  at  Brockton,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Georgianna  Hankins,  '33-'36,  and  Lt.  Wil- 
liam J.  Fleming,  Chemical  Warfare  Service, 
U.S.A. 

Beverly  Rice,  '35-'36,  and  Capt.  J.  Robert 
Donnelly,  U.S.A.  (University  of  Connecticut, 
'41),  January  21,  1943  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Adele  E.  de  I'Etoile,  '37,  and  Mr.  John  S. 
Breitenstein  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Alfred  University,  '41),  February  20, 
1943  at  New  York  City. 

Uretta  E.  Shultz,  '38,  and  Mr.  Robert  Arthur 
Moore  (Boston  University;  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity), May  17,  1941  at  Needham,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Jane  H.  Forsyth,  '39,  and  Lt.  Andrew  F. 
Russell,  Jr.,  Air  Corps,  U.S.M.C.  (Colgate, 
'38;  Fordham  Law  School,  '41),  August  8,  1942 
at  Tuckahoe,  New  York. 

Doris  H.  Huntington,  '39,  and  Lt.  John  Wil- 
liam Manning,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A.,  May  8,  1943 
at  Rutherford,  New  Jersey. 

Jane  B.  Robinson,  '39,  and  Pvt.  Robert 
Miller  Clark,  U.S.A.  (University  of  New 
Hampshire,  '42),  April  11,  1942  at  Littleton, 
Massachusetts. 

Barbara  L.  Small,  '39,  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Francis  Walsh  (Boston  College,  '36),  Novem- 
ber 16,  1941  at  West  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
Ellen  Stoll,  '39,  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Stella  K.  Bailey,  '37-'3g,  and  Lt.  William 
Robert  Adams,  U.S.A.,  at  Danville,  Virginia, 
September  1,   1942. 

Helen  L.  Hamilton,  '37-'39,  and  Mr.  George 
Wyman  Allen,  U.S.N.,  March  21,  1943  at 
Berkeley,  California. 

Nancy  Whittier,  '38-'3g,  and  Dr.  George 
Robertson  Livermore,  Jr.  (Princeton,  '39; 
Harvard  Medical  School,  '43),  March  6,  1943 
at  Milton,  Massachusetts. 
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Margaret  J.  Campbell,  '40,  and  Capt.  E. 
Charles  Deal,  Jr.,  U.SAA.F.  (University  of 
Virginia;  New  York  University;  Columbia 
University),  February  14,  1943  at  New  York 
City. 

Grace  B.  Roberts,  '40,  and  Mr.  John  Regi- 
nald Gummersall,  Jr.  (Engineering  School  of 
Cooper  Union,  New  York,  '43),  April  3,  1943 
at  Jericho,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Alberta  Taylor,  '40,  and  Lt.  James  Gwynn 
Robinson,  U.S.A.  (Rider  College,  '40),  April 
21,  1943  at  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 

Barbara  A.  Wilkinson,  '40,  and  Ensign  Wil- 
liam Morton  Hunt,  U.S.N. R.  (Brown,  '40; 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, '42),  March  6,  1943  at  Southbridge, 
Massachusetts.  Ruth  Anne  Frost,  '40,  was 
maid  of  honor. 

Joyce  Christie,  '38-' 40,  and  Lt.  H.  Lawrence 
Ley,  Jr.,  U.S.A.  (Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology), April  17,  1943  at  New  Rochelle,  New 
York. 

Celia  T.  Henderson,  '39-' 40,  and  Lt.  Benja- 
min Franklin  Robertson,  Jr.,  F.A.,  U.S.A. 
(Miami  University,  Ohio,  '41),  February  13, 
1943  at  Newton  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 

Margaret  M.  Wilson,  '39-' 40,  and  Midship- 
man Alexander  Miller  Logan,  II,  U.S.N. 
(Tufts,  '43),  August  3,  1942  at  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. 

Jane  Bishop,  '41,  and  Pvt.  Warren  Neale 
Golden,  U.S.A.,  October  12,  1942  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Margot  Cartier,  '41,  and  Ensign  Daniel  John 
Fennelly,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.  (Fordham,  '42;  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  '43),  March  24, 
1943  at  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Elizabeth  P.  Davenport,  '41,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Eliot  Bailey  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, '41,  M.A.  '42),  July  25,  1942  at  Balboa, 
Canal  Zone. 

Anita  M.  Fitzgerald,  '41,  and  Lt.  Robert 
James  Brennan,  U.S.A.,  March  6,  1943  at  Sala- 
manca, New  York. 


Marguerite  Haldeman,  '41,  and  Cadet  J. 
David  Sawyer,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A.  (Miami  Uni- 
versity, Ohio;  University  of  Cincinnati  Law 
School),  March  27,  1943  at  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Patricia  M.  Herke,  '41,  and  Lt.  Forrest  Boyd 
Ferguson,  U.S.A.,  March  27,  1943  at  Abilene, 
Texas.  Marvine  Weatherby,  '41,  was  a  brides- 
maid. 

Polly  A.  Mudgett,  '41,  and  1st  Lt.  Ronald 
Yates  Davis,  Signal  Corps,  U.S.A.  (Wentworth 
Institute,  '37),  July  16,  1942  at  Auburn,  Maine. 

Justine  Ransom,  '41,  and  Aviation  Cadet 
Alvin  R.  Goebel,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A.  (Trinity 
College),  January  23,  1943  at  Vernon,  Texas. 

Eleanor  Rawson,  '41,  and  Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Preston,  Jr.,  February  20,  1943  at  Cumberland, 
Rhode  Island.  Florence  Rawson  Skitt,  '38, 
was  matron  of  honor  for  her  sister. 

Virginia  Reynolds,  '41,  and  Ensign  Edward 
Morey,  U.S.N.R.  (Boston  College,  '41),  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1943  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Dorothea  Jean  Roper,  '41,  and  Lt.  John 
Joseph  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Signal  Corps,  U.S.A., 
September  20,  1942  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Polly  Donovan,  '40-'4i,  and  Ensign  Jack 
Caldwell  Hoover,  U.S.N.R.  (University  of 
Michigan),  February  27,  1943  at  Newtonville, 
Massachusetts. 

Margaret  A.  Grover,  '4o-'4i,  and  Lt.  (j.g.) 
Peter  Francis  Scott,  U.S.N.R.  (Dartmouth, 
'41),  April  3,  1943  at  Chevy  Chase,  D.  C. 

Clare  Ann  Lamb,  '40-'4i,  and  1st  Lt.  Stanley 
Michael  Smolensky,  U.S.A.  Ordnance  (Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  '41),  March 
23,  1942  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth  B.  Hutchison,  '42,  and  Lt.  Peter 
Elmo  Miller,  U.S.A.  (Princeton,  x-'42),  April 
3,  1943  at  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts.  Jane 
Hutchison  Wulfing,  '40,  was  maid  of  honor 
for  her  sister,  and  Nancy  Hayes,  '42,  was  a 
bridesmaid. 

Jane  Nelson,  '42,  and  Lt.  John  H.  Oakes, 
U.S.A.  (Pratt  Institute),  April  10,  1943  at 
Portland,  Maine. 
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Carol  B.  Payne,  '42,  and  Lt.  Robert  Bram- 
ley,  U.S.A.  (Dartmouth,  '40),  February  20, 
ig43  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 

Gail  E.  Alexander,  '4i-'42,  and  Ensign  Albert 
Samuel  Chappuis,  U.S.N.R.  (American  Inter- 
national College,  '42),  March  7,  1943  at 
Orange,  Massachusetts. 

Henrietta  Farrand,  '4.1-4.2,  and  Lt.  (j-g.) 
Charles  Stuart  Tuck,  U.S.N.R.  (Dartmouth, 
'40),  March  8,  1943  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Charles 
Carroll. 

Helen  Getchell,  ' '41- '42,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Anderson  Oliver,  Jr.,  April  2,  1943  at  Jenkin- 
town,  Pennsylvania. 

Ruth  L.  Jones,  '^.i-'^,  and  Pvt.  Northway 
Walton  Abbott,  U.S.A.,  March  19,  1943  at 
North  Adams,  Massachusetts. 

Janet  Montgomery,  '4.1-4.2,  and  Lt.  Henry 
Carroll  Farrand,  Jr.,  U.S.A.  (Lehigh,  '42), 
March  15,  1943  at  New  Bern,  North  Carolina. 
Lt.  Farrand  is  the  brother  of  Henrietta  Far- 
rand Tuck,  '41-4.2. 

Engaged 

Jean  Morrison,  '32-'35,  to  Mr.  Joel  Hayden 
Bennett,  U.S.N.R.;  Barbara  Ann  Hill,  'g6-'38, 
to  Mr.  Leonard  Berry;  Helen  DeLaney,  '38, 
to  Mr.  William  Gladstone  Sheldon,  Jr.;  Elea- 
nore  Loeffler,  '38,  to  Dr.  Clinton  O.  Olsen, 
Lt.,  U.S.N.R.;  Geraldine  P.  Pluff,  '39,  Y  3c,  U. 
S.N.R.,  to  Lt.  Ira  E.  Boyer,  U.S.A.;  Carol  Birds- 
eye,  '40,  to  Mr.  Douglas  Robertson  MacDon- 
ald;  B.  Elizabeth  Ellis,  '4.0,  to  Pvt.  Arthur  R. 
Purdy,  Jr.,  U.S.A.A.F.;  Sibyl  Lander,  '40,  to 
Mr.  Douglas  F.  Baxter,  R.C.A.F.;  Helen  V. 
Battis,  '39-'4o,  to  Mr.  Jack  Wheeling  Reese; 
Patricia  Peterson,  '3g-'40,  to  Lt.  Freeman  Leigh 
Rawson,  Jr.,  U.S.A.  Medical  Corps  Reserve; 
Barbara  Weimar,  '39-'40,  to  Aviation  Cadet 
Ralph  DePauw;  Lucille  Armand,  '41,  to  Lt. 
William  J.  Boyle,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A.;  Peggy  B. 
Card,  '41,  to  Coxswain  Lispenard  Suydam, 
U.S.C.G.;  Margaret  G.  Goodrich,  '41,  to  Mid- 
shipman Raymond  Charles  Chaisson,  U.S. 
N.R.;  Mae  B.  Hartsfield,  '41,  to  Mr.  Alfred  E. 


Feldt;  Jeanne  E.  Bixby,  '40-'4i,  to  Ensign 
William  K.  McOwen,  U.S.N. ;  Winnifred 
Bender,  '42,  to  the  Rev.  William  Bowker; 
Ruth  D.  Deremer,  '42,  to  Mr.  Robert  Cham- 
bers Callard;  Nancy  L.  Hayes,  '42,  to  Lt.  Ed- 
ward George  Steinhope,  U.S.A.;  Pauline  B. 
Libby,  '42,  to  Ensign  William  N.  Gaine;  Mar- 
got  Moore,  '42,  to  Midshipman  John  A.  Har- 
ley,  U.S.N.R.,  Merchant  Marine;  Louise  M. 
O'Connor,  '42,  to  Mr.  Robert  D.  Chase;  Mary 
Elizabeth  Sheehan,  '42,  to  Mr.  Charles  Collins 
Nolan,  U.S.N.R.;  Dorothy  Winchester,  '42,  to 
Mr.  Bancroft  Livingston,  Jr.,  Officer  Candi- 
date, U.S.N.R.,  Merchant  Marine;  Jean 
Barnes,  '4.0-42,  to  3rd  Class  Petty  Officer  John 
Allen  Grenner,  U.S.N.;  Mildred  C.  Rines,  '40- 
'42,  to  Cadet  Andrew  Thompson  Boggs,  3rd, 
Army  Enlisted  Reserve. 

Births 

February  19,   1943— a  son,  John  William,  Jr., 

to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Harrison  (Bettina 

Hall,  Faculty  '40-'4i). 
February  23,  1943— a  daughter,  Patricia  Ann, 

to    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Richard    M.    Hindman 

(Martha  Adams,  '30). 
February  25,  1943— a  son,  Philip  Alan,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Arnold  Swenson    (Phyllis  Jensen, 

»• 
January  14,  1943— a  daughter,  Marcia  Jean,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Herbert  R.  Wilkins    (Char- 
lotte Phillips,  '33). 
April  21,  1942— a  son,  Peter  Ingue,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Carl  I.  Cassell  (Lucile  Anderson,  '34). 
April  10,  1943— a  son,  John  Hay,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  John  W.  Nichols    (Priscilla  Hay,  '36). 
February  14,  1943— a  daughter,  Natalie  Dexter, 

to    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Norman    G    Tompkins 

(Audrey  Seeley,  '36). 
March  21,   1943— a  son,  Jonathan  Fredric,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fredric  W.  Moody,  Jr.   (Helen 

Flint,  '37). 
April  23,   1943— a  daughter,  Mary  Louise,  to 

Lt.    (j.g.)  Charles  A.  Higgins,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R., 

and  Mrs.  Higgins   (Louise  Tardivel,  '37). 
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March  16,  1943— a  son,  Christopher  Hazard,  to 
Major  Carroll  H.  Gardner,  Jr.,  U.SA.,  and 
Mrs.  Gardner  (Anne  Tipton,  '35-'37)- 

February  17,  1943— a  son,  Peter  Allen,  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  T.  Bird  (Jean  Allen,  '38). 
He  is  the  grandson  of  Dorothy  Stewart 
Allen,  '17. 

April  19,  1943— a  son,  Peter  Harry,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Winthrop  A.  Wells  (Betsy  Bassett,  '38). 

February  20,  1943— a  daughter,  Cynthia  Jean, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Dodge,  Jr.  (Marie 
Bruns,  '38). 

March  27,  1943— a  daughter,  Betsy,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.   Stanley    S.    Newcomb     (Miriam   Nye, 

'38)- 
April  27,  1943— a  son,  Charles  Braxton,  III,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  C.  McKinnon    (Mary 

Parker,  '38). 

July  6,  1942— a  daughter,  Gretchen  Elizabeth, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Moore  (Uretta 
E.  Shultz,  '38). 

February  15,  1943— a  son,  Robert  Emmett,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  F.  Walsh  (Barbara 
L.  Small,  '39). 

January  5,  1943— a  daughter,  Karen  Kinau,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  H.  Petrie  {Helen  K. 
Wight,  '38-'39). 

February  10,  1943— a  son,  Michael  Borden,  to 

Lt.    (j.g.)  G.  Amos  Hayward,  U.S.N.R.,  and 

Mrs.  Hayward  (Marjorie  Borden,  '40). 
April  8,  1943— a  son,  Lawrence  Carlisle,  to  Mr. 

and   Mrs.    Morland   A.    Muller    (Elizabeth 

Carlisle,  '40). 
April  5,    1943— a  daughter,   Helen  Claire,   to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  A.  Ross   (Mary  Lou 

Allyn,   '41).    She   is   the  granddaughter  of 

Annie  Mae  Pinkham  Allyn,  '02. 
February  5,   1943— a  daughter,  Susan,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  C.  Wilson  Montgomery   (Dorothy 

Gillis,  '41). 
February  28,   1943— a  son,  James  Millard,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  A.  Lovejoy  (Marjorie 

Williams,  '3g-'4o). 


In  a  separate  article  in  this  issue  of  the 
Leaves,  a  devoted  and  appreciative  former 
pupil,  Maude  Simes  Harding,  '06,  has  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  of  the  Alumnae,  Faculty, 
Administration  and  students  of  Lasell  over  the 
retirement  of  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  LeRoyer, 
after  fifty-one  years  of  loyal  and  unselfish  ser- 
vice. Added  to  their  appreciation  of  the  valu- 
able service  and  friendship  of  this  gifted  teach- 
er is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  all  Lasell  girls, 
of  warm  personal  affection  for  Mademoiselle 
which  years  of  separation  have  failed  to  lessen. 

It  is  admitted  without  doubt  that  one  of  the 
outstanding  press  reporters  in  America  is  John 
B.  Connolly,  familiarly  known  as  "Jack"  Con- 
nolly. 

Our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Connolly  is 
more  than  casual,  for  it  was  he,  who  during 
earlier  years  was  one  of  the  Leaves'  strongest 
and  most  encouraging  advisors. 

He  admits  that  he  is  an  enthusiast  over  the 
good-neighbor  policy,  feeling  that  it  is  not 
only  a  beautiful  ideal,  but  one  which  holds  the 
future  of  this  hemisphere  and  all  democracies 
in  its  grasp.  He  has  been  called  by  a  confrere, 
one  of  the  two  top  flight  representatives  of 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  co-ordinator  of  Inter- 
American  affairs.  He  is  also  an  author  of  some 
distinction,  and  as  a  World  War  veteran  was 
decorated  by  six  nations.  For  five  years  he 
was  general  manager  of  Movietone  News  in 
Europe,  and  has  continued  this  type  of  work 
in  his  present  position  as  Newsreel  director  in 
the  Rockefeller  office. 

We  shall  never  forget  his  courtesy  to  our 
Lasell  parties  when  we  made  our  yearly  visits 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  His  acquaintance  there 
opened  many  doors  which  would  have  been 
closed  had  it  not  been  for  his  friendly  rela- 
tionships with  the  dignitaries  at  our  national 
capital. 

What  interests  us  especially  just  now  is  that 
his  daughter,  Patricia,  is  on  this  year's  Lasell 
roster.  We  asked  her  one  day  if  she  had  any 
ambition  to  follow  in  her  father's  lead,  and  she 
answered  promptly:  "I  hope  I  may  be  able  to 
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make  the  grade."  Lasell's  congratulations  to 
Jack  Connolly  for  his  unusually  successful 
career,  and  Godspeed  to  Patricia,  his  modest 
little  embryo  reporter. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Taylor,  daughter  of  the 
late  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  '73,  for  many 
years  treasurer  of  our  Alumnae  Association,  is 
certainly  a  versatile  woman.  She  has  written 
many  stories  for  children,  as  well  as  a  book 
of  poems  for  their  special  enjoyment.  We  were 
interested  to  learn  of  her  fine  collection  of  one- 
hundred  dolls.  If  it  could  be  so  arranged,  she 
would  be  glad  to  exhibit  her  small  family  at 
Lasell  some  day  next  fall,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Endowment  Fund. 

We  were  pleased  to  receive  recently  a  gra- 
cious letter  from  Mabel  Taylor  Gannett,  '95, 
of  Douglaston,  Long  Island.  She  writes  from 
her  home,  356  Warwick  Avenue: 

"At  the  New  York  luncheon  Miss  Blatchford 
presented  amazingly  well  a  description  of  to- 
day's activities  at  Lasell,  and  of  the  changes  in 
thought  and  aspirations  which  war  has 
brought  to  the  young  women  studying  there. 
It  seems  to  me  that  her  clear  talk  and  the 
copy  of  Life  at  Lasell  would  cause  any  discern- 
ing, thoughtful  girl  to  make  Lasell  her  choice." 

What  next  will  claim  the  attention  of  our 
versatile  Clementina  Butler,  '79-80?  We  have 
already  referred  to  her  interest  in  the  literature 
for  children  in  India.  Recently  hearing  of  the 
Government's  call  for  scrap  metal,  she  recalled 
the  many  iron  fences  in  Boston,  and  made  the 
suggestion  to  Mayor  Tobin  that  these  be  gath- 
ered up  for  scrap.  Already  many  tons  have 
been  collected  and  turned  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Not  long  ago  Miss  Butler  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  in  Agra,  India,  telling  of  the 
desecration  which  was  befalling  the  Taj  Mahal 
at  the  hands  of  American  soldiers,  who  climbed 
to  the  top  of  this  jewel  of  palaces  and  blithely 
wrote  their  names  over  its  white  marble  dome. 
Miss  Butler  straightway  sent  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Cordell  Hull,  in  Washington, 
who  immediately  cabled  the  officer  in  charge, 
asking  that  such  childish  pranks  and  desecra- 


tion be  stopped  at  once,  lest  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  Moslems  and  the  United 
States  be  endangered.  We  learn  that  this 
timely  warning  has  been  heard  and  heeded. 

Lasell  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing, 
last  December,  of  Dr.  Jessie  M.  Law,  '88,  for 
thirty  years  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Springfield  (Massachusetts)  Classical  High 
School,  and  head  of  the  history  department 
there  for  four  years  until  her  retirement  be- 
cause of  ill  health. 

Following  her  graduation  from  Lasell,  Dr. 
Law  attended  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
where,  in  1894  she  received  her  A.B.  degree. 
She  taught  there  for  a  year,  coming  to  Yale 
University  in  1896  for  further  study,  and  later 
earning  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  principal  of  Classical  High  School,  in 
paying  tribute  to  her,  said:  "Dr.  Law  was  one 
of  the  strongest  characters  and  best  teachers 
I  have  ever  known.  She  inspired  confidence 
and  enthusiasm  in  her  pupils,  and  hundreds 
of  Classical  High  School  graduates  will  re- 
member her  with  esteem  and  affection." 

Lasell's  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to  her 
sister,  Miss  Bertha  A.  Law,  of  Springfield. 

On  June  5,  1943,  a  new  destroyer-escort,  the 
U.S.S.  Amesbury,  will  be  launched  at  the  Beth- 
lehem-Hingham  Steel  Company,  in  honor  of 
Lt.  (j.g.)  Stanton  M.  Amesbury.  Lt.  Ames- 
bury,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Amesbury 
(Jane  Ford,  'oi-'o3),  was  killed  in  enemy  action 
on  November  9,  1942,  near  Port  Lyautey, 
North  Africa.  Mrs.  Stanton  Amesbury,  the 
former  Janice  Kenney  of  West  Medford,  will 
sponsor  the  launching. 

We  are  hoping  that  when  Frances  Bragdon 
West,  '05,  returns  to  New  England,  the  days 
will  be  fair  and  the  war  ended,  and  that  Lasell 
may  enjoy  the  long  talked-of  visit  of  Frances 
and  her  classmates,  Mildred  Peirce  Fuller,  '06, 
and  Elizabeth  Peirce  Bittenbender,  'o4-'o6. 

Shortly  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Lasell  Club  of  Neiu  York  late  in  January,  the 
Alumnae  Secretary  received  this  cordial  letter 
from  Ada  Wood  Peterson,  'o4-'o6: 

"I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind 
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letter  containing  word  of  my  beloved  art 
teacher,  Mary  Augusta  Mullikin  of  Tientsin, 
China.  I  am  sure  that  her  'ears  would  burn' 
very  often  if  she  knew  how  constantly  she  is 
in  my  thoughts. 

"She  was  not  very  old  when  she  taught  at 
Lasell,  and  seemed  like  one  of  the  students. 
We  all  loved  her  dearly.  One  of  my  most 
cherished  memories  is  of  our  pleasant  hours 
up  in  the  studio.  She  would  come  around  and 
say,  'Now  let  me  sit  down  here  a  minute,  and 
we'll  soon  fix  it.'  She  had  magic  in  her  brush, 
and  magic  in  her  smile  and  sweet  manner. 
Now,  you  take  a  glorious  spring  morning  at 
Lasell,  with  the  studio  windows  open  wide, 
birds  singing,  the  air  sweet  and  the  sun  shin- 
ing, and  perfect  contentment  in  our  hearts, 
and  do  you  wonder  that  I  remember  those 
wonderful  happy  hours? 

"Our  luncheon  here  last  Saturday  was,  as 
you  say,  all  too  short.  It  was  one  of  the  nicest 
New  York  Club  luncheons  I  have  ever  attend- 
ed. As  I  glanced  about  the  room  I  was  'struck' 
by  the  fine  appearance  of  all  our  Lasell  girls, 
young  and  old.  They  seemed  so  efficient,  and 
had  such  poise  and  friendly  personality! 

"Did  you  notice  how  intently  we  listened  to 
Miss  Blatchford's  talk?  We  did  not  want  to 
miss  a  word!  She  told  everything  so  interest- 
ingly too;  I  was  sorry  when  she  had  finished 
and  I  realized  that  our  little  visit  at  Lasell  was 
over. 

"Cordial  greetings  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow, 
Miss  Potter,  and  Mademoiselle." 

Recently  President  Winslow  received  a  pro- 
gram of  a  concert  given  by  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Musical  Club,  in  which  Mary-Florine 
Thielens  Peeples,  'o4-'o5,  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  organization,  sang  a  group  of  Span- 
ish songs.  Lasell's  congratulations  to  this  gift- 
ed alumna  on  her  latest  success. 

A  message  from  Marion  Atwell  Alton,  '07, 
of  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts,  has  come  to  us 
through  the  courtesy  of  Roberta  Wintersteen, 
one  of  the  charming  members  of  our  Junior 
Class.  Marion,  it  gladdened  my  heart  to  re- 
ceive such  a  lovely  message.    It  seems  almost 


impossible  that  over  thirty-six  years  have 
passed  since  your  roommates,  the  Hooper  sis- 
ters (Maud  and  Mabel,  'o2-'o3)  were  at  Lasell! 

You  ask  in  your  message,  "Does  Miss  Potter 
remember  me?"  I  promptly  answer  that  I  do. 
Do  you  recall  that  one  fall  when  President 
Bragdon  started  on  his  annual  sojourn  he  left 
a  fragrant  rose  at  the  plate  of  each  pupil  who 
had  been  at  his  table?  I  remember  distinctly 
that  he  named  your  roommates,  the  Hooper 
sisters,  the  "Tugs,"  and  you  the  "Schooner," 
for  you  were  almost  inseparable,  and  always 
"voyaging"  about  together.  When  you  wrote 
your  bon  voyage  to  Dr.  Bragdon,  instead  of 
signing  your  names  you  placed  a  little  pen  and 
ink  sketch  of  two  tiny  tugs  guiding  a  schooner 
out  to  sea. 

Marion,  now  that  I  have  located  you  in 
nearby  Uxbridge,  I  am  anticipating  the  joy  of 
seeing  you  soon,  face  to  face.  Always  holding 
you  and  your  roommates  in  affectionate  re- 
membrance.—The  Personals  Editor. 

Another  noteworthy  recollection  connected 
with  Lasell  is  brought  to  mind  at  this  time. 
Readers  of  the  Personals  may  remember  Dr. 
William  Gordon,  beloved  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Auburndale  at  the  time 
of  the  last  war.  He  was  called  into  service 
then,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  the  unit  from 
Auburndale  was  appointed  their  chaplain. 

During  one  of  the  earliest  days  following 
the  war,  Dr.  Winslow  announced  that  we  were 
to  have  a  great  privilege,  for  Chaplain  Gordon 
was  to  take  over  one  of  our  daily  chapel  ser- 
vices each  week.  He  was  limited  to  a  very  few 
moments  for  his  message,  but  he  knew  girls 
and  their  needs,  and  left  them  with  a  longing 
to  make  use  of  his  worth-while  suggestions.  I 
recall  particularly  one  occasion  early  in  the 
year  when  he  said  to  the  students,  "You  ought 
to  have  some  objective.  Let  me  suggest  as  your 
slogan  for  this  year,  'Tasks  squarely  done  and 
promptly.'  " 

He  concluded  his  talk  that  day  with  this 
fitting  story.  The  preceding  summer  he  had 
stayed  at  a  camp  near  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts.  One  day  a  family  with  a  little  daughter 
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arrived.  The  child  made  no  special  impression 
on  the  group  of  wee  human  sandpipers  who 
patrolled  that  Plymouth  beach,  but  the  chil- 
dren quickly  found  out  that  she  was  a  leader 
and  had  learned  early  to  carry  out  the  watch- 
word, "Tasks  squarely  done  and  promptly." 
The  new  leader  was  just  "a  poor  little,  frail 
little,  plain  little  girl.  Her  nose  was  a  failure; 
her  hair  would  not  curl.  But  the  children  all 
loved  her,  because,  they  all  cried,  'She's  so 
dear  and  so  kind,  and  so  lovely  inside.'  " 

Lasell  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
passing,  on  May  12,  1943,  of  Mr.  Albert 
Stoessel,  noted  choral  and  symphony  conduc- 
tor. Mr.  Stoessel  collapsed  on  the  stage  while 
leading  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society 
Orchestra  at  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  New  York  City.  He  was  well 
known  as  conductor,  violin  virtuoso,  composer, 
and  teacher,  and  was  to  conduct  the  annual 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Music  Festival  in 
October,  1943.  Lasell  extends  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  the  former  Julia  Pickard,  '09-' 10,  and 
their  two  sons,  Albert  Frederick  and  Edward 
Pickard  Stoessel. 

The  New  York  Lasell  Club  missed  the  pres- 
ence of  our  college  president,  Dr.  Guy  M. 
Winslow,  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  at  its  fiftieth 
annual  meeting  in  January.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  Julia  DeWitt  Reed,  '10,  later 
wrote:  "Notwithstanding  our  disappointment, 
we  had  a  fine  meeting,  and  were  very  much 
pleased  with  the  representatives  you  sent  from 
Lasell." 

Dean  Margaret  Rand  has  very  kindly  shared 
with  us  a  recent  message  from  Helen  Merrill 
Strohecker,  '16,  who  writes  from  her  home  in 
Utica,  New  York: 

"My  daughter,  Nancy,  is  married  to  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Navy.  He  is  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic, so  she  is  here  with  us.  Peter  will  be 
eighteen  in  July,  and  will  probably  be  drafted 
soon  after. 

"Annie  (Annie  Merrill  David,  '12)  is  fine. 
Her  son,  Merrill,  is  in  the  Coast  Patrol  of  the 


Navy.    Her  daughter,  Martha,  is  married  and 
living  in  Burlington,  Vermont." 

In  March  the  following  happy  message  from 
Irene  Ball  Sill,  '15,  arrived  at  the  Personals 
Editor's  desk.  Our  congratulations  to  the 
proud'  parents  and  grandparents  of  Robert 
Sill  Wolstenholme. 

"Dear  Personals  Editor, 

"A  note  from  Miss  Rand  brings  to  my  mind 
the  fact  that  I  have  not  told  you  about  my 
grandson.  It  is  a  little  late  to  do  so,  but  it  is 
not  because  I  am  not  pleased  that  I  have  not 
written  before.  His  name  is  Robert  Sill  Wol- 
stenholme; his  mother  is  Martha  Sill  Wolsten- 
holme, Lasell  '38,  and  she  brought  him  to  town 
on  December  eighteenth. 

"Martha  hopes  to  return  for  her  reunion 
this  spring,  if  civilian  travel  isn't  curtailed  too 
much  by  then,  and  she  can  tell  you  all  about 
him.  I  am  warned  that  I  must  not  be  the 
traditional  doting  grandparent,  and  sing  his 
praises  too  loudly! 

"I  hope  that  you  have  not  minded  this 
severe  winter  too  much,  and  that  you  are  'well 
and  happy,  hurrah,'  in  the  best  Mrs.  Martin 
manner!" 

A  card  has  just  been  received  from  Susan 
Tiffany,  '15,  who  writes  from  Syracuse,  New 
York: 

"Sorry  to  miss  the  Trustees'  Meeting.  Visit- 
ed the  Tuthills  in  Moravia,  and  Amy  Tuthill 
Smith,  '18.  Also  talked  to  Katharine  Thorp, 
'15-—' Suzanne.' " 

Miss  Inez  Winslow,  sister  of  our  president, 
has  been  a  recent  guest  at  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege. 

Not  for  many  months  has  the  Personals  Edi- 
tor received  a  more  welcome  telephone  call 
than  her  recent  message  from  Caroline  Lind- 
say Haney,  '20,  a  delegate  to  the  Red  Cross 
Convention  recently  held  in  Boston.  We  cer- 
tainly feel  that  she  has  a  very  full  program 
with  her  home  duties,  her  church,   and  her 
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civic  obligations.  With  it  all  she  keeps  up  a 
fine  enthusiasm,  and  as  one  of  our  modern 
Lasell  girls  exclaimed,  when  learning  of  the 
unusual  accomplishments  of  this  indefatigable 
lady,  "she  certainly  must  be  tops  when  it  comes 
to  executive  ability!" 

Caroline's  confidence  in  the  objectives  of 
her  stalwart  sons  seems  commendable,  but 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  she 
has  to  keep  unannounced  their  plans. 

The  little  sister,  no  longer  little  is  a  con- 
stant companion  and  comfort  to  her  still- 
young  mother. 

Lasell  Junior  College  extends  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Patterson 
(Marion  Tirrell,  'i9-'2o)  on  the  death  of  their 
son,  Ralph  Tirrell,  on  February  twenty-eighth, 
after  a  brief  illness.  Ralph  was  a  student  at 
Wellesley  High  School,  and  was  active  in  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  youth  affairs  of  his  church. 

From  Dorothy  Barnard,  '24,  we  learn  that 
Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner's,  '23,  husband,  War- 
ren, has  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  is  now  a  lieutenant,  stationed  at  Quonsett 
Point,  Rhode  Island. 

Friday,  May  fourteenth,  is  a  red  letter  day 
on  our  calendar,  for  it  marks  the  date  of  the 
annual  Lasell  Night  at  Pops  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston.  This  year  the  Orphean  Club 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  S.  Dunham 
will  sing  five  selections,  among  them  The  Chal- 
lenge, written  by  Sgt.  Harold  Schwab,  U.S. 
M.C.,  Lasell  Music  Department  '24-'42,  and 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Dunham  and  the  Orphean 
Club.  Accompanists  will  be  Mrs.  Franklin  E. 
Leland  (mother  of  Elizabeth  Leland  Kibbe, 
'38)  and  Sgt.  Harold  Schwab. 

Kay  Braithwaite,  '29,  is  Storekeeper,  Third 
Class,  in  the  WAVES,  stationed  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  She  recently  completed  training  at 
Storekeeper's  School,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Jean  Ayr  Baker,  '29,  of  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut, wrote  recently  to  our  Assistant  Dean, 
Mrs.  Statira  P.  McDonald: 


"I  don't  believe  I  have  written  to  you  since 
we  moved  to  Bridgeport.  We  are  right  near 
the  water,  and  Paul  spends  all  his  free  time 
in  his  small  sailing  boat.  I  am  just  getting  the 
knack  of  sailing,  and  at  least  don't  fall  over- 
board in  the  middle  of  a  race!  The  boat  may 
have  to  stay  in  the  boat  yard  this  summer 
because  Paul  is  so  busy.  He  was  recently  made 
Engineering  Manager  at  Vought  Aircraft  Com- 
pany. I  was  most  thankful  when  he  stopped 
testing  the  airplanes  after  we  moved  to  Bridge- 
port. Nine  years  of  test  flying  without  an  acci- 
dent was  a  good  enough  record  for  me. 

"Our  two  children  are  growing  rapidly. 
Jean  will  be  five  in  July,  and  will  start  school 
this  fall.  Our  young  son  will  be  three  the  first 
of  May. 

"Am  working  three  days  a  week  as  secretary 
in  Home  Service  at  the  Red  Cross,  and  one 
day  do  volunteer  work  for  the  Junior  League 
at  the  Crippled  Children's  Workshop.  Lately 
every  day  has  been  taken  with  Red  Cross 
Drive,  and  Easter  Sale  of  Seals  for  Crippled 
Children.  I  am  chairman  of  the  latter,  and 
am  getting  so  that  I  can  ask  for  money  in  my 
sleep. 

"Margaret  Behrens,  '28,  is  in  the  Motor 
Corps,  and  works  over  at  the  aircraft  plant. 
She  is  the  only  Lasell  girl  I  have  seen  here. 

"Best  wishes  to  any  at  Lasell  who  may  re- 
member me." 

Marion  A.  Roberts,  '29,  has  enlisted  in  the 
WAVES,  and  expects  to  leave  Lasell  to  enter 
the  June  class  of  the  officer's  training  school  at 
Smith  or  Mount  Holyoke  College.  We  shall 
miss  her  efficient  services  as  Lasell's  Enroll- 
ment Director,  and  extend  to  her  our  best 
wishes  for  success  in  this  new  line  of  duty. 

Lasell  was  happy  to  have  as  callers  recently, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Thomas  Neal,  '29,  and  her 
twelve-year-old  son,  Tom,  of  Paris,  Illinois. 
This  was  Marion's  first  visit  to  Lasell  since 
graduation,  and  she  was  pleased  with  the  many 
improvements  on  the  campus. 

With  her  new  address,   c/o  Del  E.   Webb 
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Construction    Company,    Flagstaff,    Arizona, 
Alyce  Martin  Corum,  '30,  sent  this  brief  note: 

"My  husband,  Mr.  William  T.  Corum,  just 
finished  an  airport  at  Yuma,  Arizona.  He  is 
now  on  another  defense  job,  near  the  Grand 
Canyon,  among  the  Navajo  Indians." 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Herald  ap- 
peared the  following  news  item  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  Lasell  family  of  recent  years: 
The  officers  and  crew  of  an  unnamed  sub- 
marine have  been  honored  with  medals  and 
citations  for  bringing  their  fire-ravaged  craft 
safely  to  port  through  a  severe  three-day  storm. 
The  commanding  officer,  Lt.-Comdr.  Henry 
S.  Monroe,  was  awarded  a  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  medal  for  heroism.  His  citation  said 
that  although  he  was  temporarily  incapaci- 
tated from  injuries,  he  directed  his  crew  so 
that  a  serious  electrical  fire,  lasting  many 
hours  and  endangering  the  ship,  was  brought 
under  control.  Lasell's  congratulations  to  Lt.- 
Comdr.  Monroe,  husband  of  Karin  Eliasson, 
'31,  and  to  his  shipmates,  who  brought  their 
submarine  safely  into  port. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Redden  (Virginia 
Dove,  '30-'3i)  are  at  home  at  160  Silver  Street, 
Waterville,  Maine.  Mr.  Redden  is  chief  engi- 
neer at  Hollingsworth  and  Whiting  Paper 
Company. 

We  were  pleased  to  hear  recently  from  Cay 
Clynes,  '32,  of  Jackson  Heights,  New  York. 
She  writes: 

"Life  at  Lasell  came  in  the  mail  today,  and 
I  just  want  to  say  how  thrilled  I  was  to  receive 
it.  It  carried  me  back  to  the  happy  days  I 
spent  at  Lasell.  Please  pass  the  word  along 
about  how  much  I  enjoyed  it,  and  what  a  fine 
booklet  I  think  it  is." 

Word  has  come  to  us  through  the  Chicago 
Lasell  Club,  of  the  sudden  passing,  early  in 
March,  of  Jeannette  Rising  Lumpkin,  '3i-'32, 
of  Wilmette,  Illinois.  Lasell  Junior  College 
extends  deepest  sympathy  to  her  bereaved 
family. 


Our  thanks  to  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Schuller  of 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  for  news  of  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Schuller,  '33,  who  is  with 
the  Red  Cross  overseas  units.   He  writes: 

"Elizabeth  is  'somewhere  in  England,'  where 
she  is-  'Captain'  of,  and  operating  a  Clubmo- 
bile,  making  daily  tours  of  the  armed  forces' 
camps,  and  dispensing  doughnuts,  coffee, 
cheer,  and  that  indefinite  commodity,  'morale.' 
She  is  on  duty  every  day  from  eight  to  six, 
with  extra  hours  until  midnight  almost  every 
other  day,  and  'eats  it  up.'  I'm  proud  of'  my 
daughter,  and  Lasell  may  include  her  among 
the  many  of  its  Alumnae  doing  their  bit  in 
the  war  effort." 

Lasell  is  proud  of  its  Alumnae  who  are  do- 
ing their  part  to  help  bring  this  war  to  an 
early  conclusion.  Below  are  listed  the  names 
of  Alumnae  and  former  Faculty  members  who 
are  now  in  the  United  States  Services.  We 
realize  that  there  are  many  more,  who,  though 
they  are  not  members  of  these  services,  deserve 
equal  credit  for  the  work  they  are  doing  in 
war  plants  and  in  many  volunteer  groups. 

Lasell  in  the  United  States  Services 

With  the  WAVES: 
Ensign  Dorothy  Ell,  '36 
Constance  Ackerman,  '39 
Mildred  Baldwin,  '40 
Katherine  I.  Braithwaite,  '29 
Lucille  Caton,  '33-'35 
Laura  Cobb,  '37-'38 
Nancy  Drew,  '38-'39 
Ruth  M.  Grover,  '39 
Nina  F.  Hobson,  '42 
Amoret  Larchar,  '33 
Janice  E.  Marr,  '39 
Elizabeth  McGar,  '42 
Mary  Hoit  McNerney,  '36 
Jean  Morrison,  '32-'35 
Catherine  E.  Nolan,  '33-'37 
Geraldine  P.  Pluff,  '39 
Marion  A.  Roberts,  '29 
Janice  A.  Rogers,  '40 
Helen  S.  Sullivan,  '42 
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With  the  WAAC: 
Third  Officer  Elizabeth  Kingsbury 

(faculty  '36-'42) 
Margaret  U.  Dunham   (faculty,  '3g-'4i) 
Ruth  Fulton,  '38 
Evangeline  Lobdell,  '39-'40 
Bernice  Schanberg  Peachy,  '36-'37 
Marion  Howes  Reed,  '2  3-' 24 
Katherine  Tufts,  'i6-'ig 

With  the  MARINES: 

Sgt.  Harold  Schwab   (faculty  '24-'42) 
Adelaide  P.  Cotter,  '38-'3g 
Florence  C.  Evans,  '40 

With  the  ARMY  NURSES  CORPS: 
Katharine  I.  Edwards,  '29 

With  the  NAVY  NURSES  CORPS: 
Ensign  Edwina  Kelley,  '36-'37 

With  the  ARMY  DIETITIANS  CORPS: 

Lt.  Frances  C.  Austin,  '37 

Lt.  Florence  Spencer  Ownby,  '2i-'22 

With  the  RED  CROSS,  OVERSEAS: 
Elizabeth  Schuller,  '33 

Help  us  keep  this  list  up-to-date.  If  you 
know  of  any  Alumnae,  Old  Girls,  or  Faculty, 
who  have  entered  or  are  planning  to  enter 
these  services,  please  send  their  names  to  the 
Alumnae  Secretary,  Lasell  Junior  College, 
Auburndale,  Massachusetts. 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Durbin  (Jane 
Arend,  '36)  are  living  in  Santa  Monica,  Cali- 
fornia, at  Glenlea  Manor,  427  Montana  Ave- 
nue. Lt.  Durbin  is  Statistical  Officer  in  Tech- 
nical Training  Command,  United  States  Army 
Air  Force. 

Georgianna  Hankins  Fleming,  '33-'36,  wrote 
in  February  that  her  husband,  Lt.  William  J. 
Fleming,  U.S.A.,  was  stationed  at  Edgewood 
Arsenal,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  "Georgie"  ex- 
pects to  join  the  Army  Nurses  Corps  when  he 
goes  into  active  service  abroad. 


A  letter  received  by  Mr.  Amesbury  from 
Doris  Carlson,  '37,  contains  interesting  news 
in  regard  to  her  present  position.  About  two 
years  ago  she  went  to  work  in  the  Lederle 
Laboratories  in  New  York,  and  we  quote  the 
following  from  her  letter: 

"I  have  enjoyed  my  work  here  very  much, 
and  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  biologicals 
and  pharmaceuticals.  We  have  been  kept  busy 
with  sulfa  drugs  and  dried  blood  plasma  for 
our  men  in  service,  and  we  hope  our  vitamins 
are  keeping  the  home-front  folks  well  and 
happy. 

'About  a  month  ago  I  answered  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Times  for  a  private  secretary 
for  the  top  executive  of  a  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany in  New  Jersey,  and  yesterday  I  was  inter- 
viewed for  the  position.  It  sounds  fine,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  plant  is  most  pleasant. 

"My  greetings  to  all  at  Lasell." 

Latest  member  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae  to 
join  the  United  States  services  is  Frances 
Austin,  '37,  now  Lieutenant  Frances  C.  Austin, 
H.D.,  U.S.A.,  New  Station  Hospital,  Fort 
Devens,  Massachusetts.  She  writes  of  her  new 
work: 

"Army  life  is  wonderful,  and  since  there  is 
a  real  shortage  of  Army  dietitians,  we  feel  that 
we  are  doing  at  least  a  small  bit  to  help.  We 
are  in  the  Medical  Division,  Army  Dietitian's 
Corps,  and  are  subject  to  overseas  duty  and 
all  regulations  applicable  to  Army  nurses. 
Our  uniforms  have  been  changed,  and  we  now 
wear  the  same  as  do  the  nurses— olive  drab,  or 
in  the  summer,  beige. 

"The  work  is  very  interesting,  and  the  hours 
unbelievable— for  a  dietitian!  We  go  to  work 
at  eight-thirty  in  the  morning,  and  are  through 
at  four-thirty.   Our  chief  work  is  special  diets. 

"A  new  dietitian  came  in  a  few  days  ago, 
and  I  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  learn  that 
she  too  is  a  Lasell  girl,  Florence  Spencer 
Ownby,  '2i-'22.  We  have  had  a  grand  time 
comparing  notes. 

"While  I  was  working  at  the  Holyoke  Hos- 
pital,  I   had  a  nice  visit  with   Doltie   Acuff 
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Stone,  '37.    She  has  a  darling  apartment  in 
Springfield. 

"P.S.— H.D.  means  Hospital  Dietitian,  but 
I've  been  called  everything  from  Health  De- 
partment to  Hot  Dog!" 

We  learned  recently  from  her  sisters,  Mar- 
garet, '3i-'35,  and  Olive,  undergraduate,  that 
Catherine  Nolan,  '33-'37,  is  Seaman,  2nd  Class 
in  the  WAVES,  studying  radio  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Training  School  for  WAVES  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Margaret  is 
teaching  school  in  Waltham,   Massachusetts. 

With  her  new  mail  address,  The  Wood 
Building,  710  Trumbull  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  Countessa  Wood,  '37,  writes  that 
she  has  been  in  Miami,  Florida,  since  Christ- 
mas, and  that  "news  of  '37  coming  here  has 
been  a  record!"  Some  of  the  items  which 
Countessa  forwarded  to  us  have  been  incor- 
porated into  other  sections  of  the  Personals, 
and  we  thank  this  fine  reporter  for  her  inter- 
esting contributions. 

Dorothy  Abbott  Atherton,  '37,  has  written 
a  fine  letter  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  which 
we  are  privileged  to  share  with  readers  of  the 
Leaves.   She  writes: 

"Lasell  seems  to  be  coming  nearer  and  near- 
er to  me  lately.  I  received  my  copy  of  the 
Leaves  recently,  and  it  was  by  far  the  best 
edition  in  years.  It  contained  so  much  news 
and  many  articles  of  interest  to  us  all. 

'After  reading  the  article  about  Susan 
Griggs  Wilson,  '8i-'82,  I  telephoned  her  at  the 
Winfield  Scott  Hotel.  She  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  a  Lasell  graduate  lived  so  near,  and  in- 
vited me  to  call.  Her  husband,  the  late  Dr. 
Norton  L.  Wilson,  was  formerly  head  of  the 
staff  of  Elizabeth  General  Hospital  where  I 
am  working  now. 

"I  see  from  the  Lasell  News  that  Miss 
Blatchford  recently  visited  my  Alma  Mater, 
Columbia  High  School,  in  Maplewood,  New 
Jersey.  She  impressed  me  very  favorably  at 
the  New  York  Lasell  Club  luncheon. 

"My  husband,  Walter  Atherton,  is  stationed 


at  Santa  Maria  Air  Base,  Santa  Maria,  Califor- 
nia. I  am  very  busy  here  in  Elizabeth  at  the 
hospital.  In  addition  to  my  regular  job,  am 
doing  volunteer  work  at  City  Hall  and  in  a 
defense  office,  three  nights  a  week." 

Elizabeth  Leland  Kibbe,  '38,  has  left  Au- 
burndale  to  join  her  husband,  Sgt.  Gordon  C. 
Kibbe,  U.S.A.,  at  Blackstone,  Virginia.  Her 
address  there  is  503  South  Main  Street. 

Allison  Starr  Elrod's,  '39,  husband,  Ensign 
Harold  G.  Elrod,  U.S.N.R.,  at  present  an  in- 
structor at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
will  be  released  soon  for  indoctrination,  and 
will  probably  be  sent  to  sea  about  the  first  of 
August.  They  have  been  in  Annapolis  for 
almost  a  year,  and  Allison  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  Red  Cross  and  Girl  Scout  work  there. 
She  writes  that  she  and  Harold  had  dinner 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Stout  (Sara- 
jenny  Annis,  '39)  in  Cambridge  last  December. 

Janice  Rogers,  '39,  has  completed  her  train- 
ing at  the  WAVES  Storekeeper's  School  in 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  and  is  now  stationed  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Her  address:  Miss  Janice 
Rogers,  S.K.  3/c,  U.S.N.R.,  WAVE  Quarters  A, 
Room  413,  1809  G  Street,  N.W. 

Another  member  of  the  Class  of  1939  now 
in  the  WAVES  is  Geraldine  P.  Pluff,  Yeoman, 
Third  Class,  U.S.N.R.,  Naval  Air  Station, 
Building  #650,  Pensacola,  Florida. 

Cora  Pratt  Gillett,  '39,  reports  that  her  hus- 
band, G.  Forrest  Gillett,  has  been  on  active 
duty  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  for  the  past  year, 
and  is  now  a  senior  lieutenant  in  the  Navy. 
Cora  keeps  busy  as  a  personal  shopper  for 
Best's  in  New  York. 

Connie  Ackerman's,  '39,  enthusiasm  for  the 
WAVES  is  high,  as  we  see  from  this  brief  note, 
written  early  in  April: 

"I  am  now  in  'Boot  Camp,'  Training  School 
for  enlisted  WAVES  at  Hunter  College,  Bronx, 
New  York.  Navy  life  is  wonderful;  I  love  it, 
and  I  know  anyone  and  everyone  who  joins 
the  WAVES  will  feel  the  same  way!" 
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Friends  of  Helen  Wight  Petrie,  '38-'3g,  will 
be  glad  to  know  her  latest  address:  2121  Ekeu 
Street,  Honolulu,  T.  H.  Helen  writes  that 
she  has  talked  with  Betty  Ruddle,  '41V42,  since 
the  latter's  recent  return  to  Hawaii. 

Nancy  Drew,  '38-'3g,  has  been  accepted  as 
an  officer  candidate  in  the  WAVES,  and  is  in 
training  at  Smith  College.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where  she  was 
active  in  music  and  dramatics. 

Early  in  April,  Jackie  Bailey  Adams,  '37-'39» 
wrote  from  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina: 

"We  shall  leave  here  soon  for  Oklahoma, 
and  as  I  do  not  know  what  our  address  will  be, 
please  send  all  correspondence  home,  to  490 
West  Main  Street,  Danville,  Virginia.  Tried 
to  get  in  touch  with  Mary  Nicholson  Culp, 
'37,  but  was  unable  to  reach  her." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Livermore,  Jr. 
(Nancy  Whittier,  '38-'3g)  are  living  in  Boston 
at  52  Pinckney  Street,  where  they  expect  to 
be  for  about  a  year.  Dr.  Livermore  hopes  to 
some  day  set  up  a  practice  in  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, where  they  will  make  their  permanent 
home. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Statira  P.  McDon- 
ald for  the  following  news  item  concerning 
Betty  M.  Davis,  '40.  Betty  will  be  graduated 
from  Boston  University  in  May,  and  will  rep- 
resent Massachusetts  in  Home  Economics  at 
the  National  Convention  in  June  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  She  was  elected  at  a  meeting,  in 
January,  of  all  student  clubs  in  home  eco- 
nomics. Colleges  represented  were:  Simmons, 
Boston  University,  Framingham,  Essex  Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts  State,  and  Bradford  Junior 
College. 

Betty  will  enter  a  hospital  in  July  to  interne 
as  student  dietitian. 

Cynthia  Davis,  '40,  is  an  adoption  worker 
for  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Detroit.  She 
received  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  social  work  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  May,  1942. 


We  have  recently  had  several  inquiries  about 
Winifred  Cheng  Huang,  '3g-'4o.  Her  many 
Lasell  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  her 
guardian,  Mrs.  Philip  Shute,  of  Auburndale, 
received  a  letter  in  April  (via  air  mail  from 
Free  China,  through  a  missionary  friend)  from 
Winifred's  mother  in  Tientsin,  dated  Novem- 
ber 27,  1942.  She  stated  that  Winifred  and  her 
husband,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Huang,  are  safe  in 
Shanghai,  where  he  is  teaching  in  St.  John's 
University,  an  Episcopal  college. 

In  the  February  eighteenth  issue  of  the  New- 
ton (Massachusetts)  Graphic  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing item  of  special  interest  to  Lasell: 

Among  one-hundred-sixteen  students  from 
ten  states  named  to  the  honors  list  at  Bates 
College  for  the  fall  semester  is  Patricia  Peter- 
son, Lasell,  '39-'40.  A  senior,  majoring  in  his- 
tory and  government,  Patricia  will  receive  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Politics  Club,  and  has  belonged  to  the 
Christian  Service  Club.  She  is  also  active  in 
sports,  and  is  coach  of  tennis  for  the  Women's 
Athletic  Association.  Lasell's  congratulations 
to  this  former  student  on  her  fine  record  at 
Bates  College,  and  best  wishes  for  her  con- 
tinued success. 

Peggy  Foster  Osborn,  '40,  and  her  husband, 
Ensign  William  U.  Osborn,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R. 
(Syracuse,  '42),  are  living  in  Miami,  Florida, 
for  the  present.  Peggy  was  graduated  from 
Syracuse  University,  in  Home  Economics.  She 
is  a  member  of  Pi  Beta  Phi  Sorority. 

Jane  Hutchison  Wulfing,  '40,  is  with  her 
husband,  John  M.  Wulfing,  II,  at  the  Army 
Air  Base,  Casper,  Wyoming. 

Miss  Margaret  U.  Dunham,  member  of  the 
Lasell  faculty  during  1939-41,  has  joined  the 
W.A.A.C,  and  is  now  an  officer  candidate, 
First  Regiment,  Army  Post  Branch,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Eldora  Anthony,  '41,  writes  from  her  new 
address,  5003  Govane  Avenue,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  that  she  enjoys  her  position  as  teller 
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in  the  Govane  Branch  of  the  Union  Trust 
Company  of  Maryland. 

Betty  Danker,  '41,  happily  situated  as  re- 
porter for  the  Falmouth  Enterprise,  Falmouth, 
Massachusetts,  writes: 

"I  have  worked  since  May  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Falmouth  Enterprise,  published  weekly, 
and  twice  a  week  in  the  summer.  It  is  an 
excellent  paper  as  far  as  weeklies  go,  and  has 
been  awarded  several  prizes.  The  experience 
is  good,  because  I  do  everything  from  society 
notes  to  fires,  and  car  thefts  to  church  news. 
I  plan  to  leave  in  September,  depending  of 
course  on  the  war  and  what  opportunities  are 
offered.  I  have  a  man's  job,  and  must  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  while  I  can. 

"Recently  the  girl  who  has  been  doing  the 
advertising  left  to  be  married.  I  have  taken 
over  part  of  her  work,  and  am  learning  a  great 
deal.  In  peace  times  advertising  is  a  much 
better  field  than  straight  journalism. 

"I  could  go  on  for  pages  telling  of  my  inter- 
esting experiences  with  the  Cape  Codders  and 
with  the  various  celebrities  who  'summer' 
hereabouts  and  at  the  Vineyard.  It's  really  not 
work  to  me,  but  a  great  deal  of  fun,  and 
something  I  have  always  wanted  to  do." 

Elizabeth  Davenport  Bailey's,  '41,  new  ad- 
dress is:  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Bailey,  c/o  Pan 
American  Grace  Airways,  Inc.,  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina.  After  their  marriage  last  July,  in 
Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  Elizabeth  and  her  hus- 
band had  a  wonderful  trip  by  plane  to  their 
new  home.  They  stayed  a  week  in  Lima,  Peru, 
and  then  went  across  the  Bolivian  Plateau  by 
the  "great  diagonal  route."  They  are  living 
in  a  small,  very  modern  house  in  Castelar. 
Mr.  Bailey  is  a  meteorologist  for  Pan  American 
Grace  Airways. 

Dean  Margaret  Rand  has  kindly  shared  with 
us  a  recent  letter  from  Gertrude  Fischer,  '41, 
who  writes  from  New  York: 

"As  Miss  Blatchford  may  have  told  you,  I 


did  attend  the  Lasell  luncheon,  and  as  always 
enjoyed  visiting  with  everyone.  We  were  sorry 
that  there  was  not  more  time  for  us  to  speak 
with  Miss  Blatchford  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

"Since  July  1941  I  have  been  working  at  the 
Memorial  Hospital  as  secretary  to  Dr.  Rhoads, 
Director.  He  is  a  leading  man  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  my  work  with  him  is  providing  me 
with  valuable  experience. 

"At  Memorial  I  have  taken  the  Red  Cross 
Nurse's  Aide  course,  and  now  am  on  duty 
Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings  from  seven 
to  ten.  I  was  anxious  to  do  some  sort  of  vol- 
unteer work,  and  so  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  learn  more  about,  and  serve,  my  own  hos- 
pital. 

"Mary  Bottomley,  '42,  and  I  have  tickets  to 
the  Boston  Symphony  series  of  concerts  at  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  We  usually  see 
each  other  once  a  week,  and  of  course  have 
frequent  telephone  conversations." 

Margaret  Goodrich,  '41,  of  Waterville, 
Maine,  writes  that  she  expects  to  join  the 
Marines  in  May  as  a  second  lieutenant. 

Classmates  and  friends  of  Ruth  Mattson, 
'41,  wish  to  extend  their  sympathy  to  her  and 
her  family,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  Mr. 
Howard  F.  Mattson,  March  twenty-fourth,  in 
Norwood,  Massachusetts. 

Nat  Zimmermann,  '41,  has  a  position  in  the 
Supply  Department  of  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Anita  Fitzgerald  Brennan's  new  address  is 
Boston  Harbor,  Olympia,  Washington.  Her 
husband,  Lt.  Robert  J.  Brennan,  is  in  the 
Army  Tank  Corps,  stationed  at  Fort  Lewis. 
Before  her  marriage  Anita  was  employed  by 
Bell  Aircraft  Corporation,  Buffalo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  David  Sawyer  (Marguerite 
Haldeman,  '41)  are  residing  at  1429  Walnut 
Street,  Emporia,  Kansas,  while  Cadet  Sawyer 
is  in  training  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps. 
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He  is  the  junior  member  of  B.  F.  Sawyer  and 
Son,  Realtors,  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  which 
city  will  be  their  home  after  the  war. 

Polly  Mudgett  Davis's,  '41,  husband,  Ronald 
Y.  Davis,  was  recently  promoted  to  1st  Lt.  in 
the  Army  Signal  Corps.  He  is  stationed  out- 
side the  United  States. 

Patricia  Davidson,  '^.0-^1,  passed  away  Sun- 
day, February  twenty-first,  at  Bergen  Pines 
Hospital,  New  Jersey,  after  an  illness  lasting 
over  a  year.  During  the  long  months  of  in- 
validism, Patricia's  spirit  of  friendship,  deter- 
mination, and  cheerfulness  against  heavy  odds, 
endeared  her  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
her,  and  brought  light  and  hope  to  many  of 
her  fellow  patients  in  their  desire  to  get  well. 
Lasell  Junior  College  and  Patricia's  host  of 
friends  extend  deepest  sympathy  to  her  be- 
reaved parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R.  David- 
son, and  to  her  four  brothers. 

Beatrice  Lewis  Potter,  '42,  is  living  in  Au- 
burndale,  not  far  from  Lasell,  at  3  Newland 
Street.  Her  husband,  Wilfred  D.  Potter,  Jr., 
is  engaged  in  war  work. 

Lasell  girls  of  today  have  recently  had  op- 
portunity to  hear  two  talented  members  of 
the  Class  of  1942  perform  at  assembly  at 
Winslow  Hall.  In  February,  Barbara  Rock- 
well, now  a  student  at  the  Leland  Powers 
School,  Boston,  gave  a  series  of  monologues, 
and  in  March,  the  Kovitz  Trio,  in  which  Noel 
Temple  is  cellist,  presented  a  delightful  pro- 
gram. Lasell's  congratulations  to  these  talent- 
ed graduates  on  their  fine  performances. 

Elizabeth  McGar,  '42,  is  an  apprentice  sea- 
man in  the  WAVES,  studying  at  Yeoman's 
School  [U.S.N.T.S.  (Y)],  at  Oklahoma  A.  and 
M.,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

Jean  Barnes,  '40-'42,  is  attending  Bryant 
and  Stratton  Commercial  School,  Boston.  She 
recently  became  a  Life  Member  of  the  Lasell 
Alumnae,  Inc. 


LEAVES  Mailing 

Because  of  the  war,  a  great  many  of  you 
have  had  and  will  have  changes  of  address. 
So  that  you  may  receive  your  copies  of  the 
Leaves  without  delay,  we  ask  that  you  send 
all  changes  to  the  Alumnae  Secretary,  Lasell, 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  Lasell  Leaves  is 
mailed  as  second  class  matter,  and  cannot  be 
forwarded  without  additional  postage.  Be- 
cause of  extra  expense  the  Alumnae  Office 
cannot  hold  itself  responsible  for  forwarding 
to  new  addresses  copies  of  the  Leaves  which 
have  already  been  sent  to  addresses  on  our 
files. 

Midwinter  Reunion 

On  Saturday,  February  6,  1943,  one-hundred 
twenty-three  guests  met  at  the  Hotel  Ven- 
dome,  Boston,  for  the  annual  Midwinter  Re- 
union and  luncheon  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae, 
Inc.  The  weather  was  stormy,  a  state  which 
is  becoming  a  habit  for  this  event. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dorothy 
Barnard,  '24,  luncheon  chairman.  After  giv- 
ing a  cordial  welcome  to  the  group,  she  turned 
the  meeting  over  to  Hester  Shaw,  '28,  presi- 
dent. Hester  spoke  with  regret  of  the  absence 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  due  to  the  former's 
illness,  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amesbury. 

We  were  impressed  by  the  length  of  the  list 
of  Lasell  girls  in  the  United  States  Services, 
as  read  by  Hester  Shaw.  A  new  committee, 
the  Military  Service  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Esther  Sosman,  '36,  alumnae 
secretary,  has  been  formed  to  keep  track  of 
these  girls. 

Due  to  transportation  difficulties,  the  an- 
nual Spring  Social  will  be  omitted  this  year. 

Announcements  having  been  completed, 
Hester  turned  the  meeting  over  to  our  Dean 
Emeritus,  Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80,  who  carried  on 
as  toastmistress  in  the  usual  witty  and  clever 
manner  which  has  made  her  contribution  to 
this  annual  luncheon  its  most  outstanding 
feature.    Miss   Potter  introduced  Dean   Mar- 
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garet  Rand,  who  spoke  of  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  life  at  Lasell,  mentioning  the  dimouts, 
stamp  drives,  Red  Cross  Blood  Bank  drive, 
entertainment  of  sick  soldiers  at  Camp  Devens, 
work  at  the  U.S.O.  in  Boston,  volunteer  work 
at  Newton  Hospital,  and  the  Social  Service 
Committee. 

Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11,  treasurer,  told 
of  the  success  of  student  loans,  and  of  the 
qualifications  necessary:  senior  in  good  stand- 
ing, self-help  student,  must  have  one  endorser. 
The  loan  is  paid  back  to  the  Alumnae  after 
the  student's  graduation,  at  four  per  cent 
interest.  Alumnae  dues  (one  dollar  a  year,  or 
twenty-five  dollars  for  a  life  membership) 
make  these  scholarships  possible.  The  newest 
life  members,  announced  at  this  meeting,  are: 
Florence  Day  Wentworth,  '22;  Lilian  Doane 
Maddigan,  '21;  Priscilla  Winslow,  '35;  Jean 
Barnes,  '40-'42;  and  Elizabeth  Madeira  Camp- 
bell, '22.  This  brings  the  total  number  of  life 
memberships  to  one-hundred  twenty-five. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Blatchford,  registrar,  told  of 
representing  Lasell  at  the  recent  fiftieth  an- 
nual luncheon  of  the  Lasell  Club  of  New 
York,  which  sent  a  fifty-dollar  war  bond  to  the 
Building  Fund  in  honor  of  this  event.  She 
reported  the  enrollment  slightly  below  that 
of  last  year,  with  four-hundred  thirteen  stu- 
dents in  the  college.  Some  of  the  new  courses 
which  have  been  added  to  meet  present  war 
needs  are:  mechanical  drawing,  military  drill, 
and  qualitative  chemistry. 

Mrs.  Statira  P.  McDonald,  Mile.  LeRoyer, 
Sefiora  Orozco,  and  Harriet  Lindsey,  '43,  pres- 
ident of  the  senior  class,  spoke  briefly.  The 
meeting  was  adjourned  with  the  singing  of 
America  and  the  Alma  Mater. 

Signed:  Natalie  E.  Park,  '32, 

Recording  Secretary. 


Life  Members  of  Lasell  Alumnae,   Inc. 
April  1,  1943 

1854  Rose  Hey  wood  Brown1 

1857  Fannie  Sykes  Davis1 

1861  Caroline  Hills  Leeds1 

1863  Ida  Capron  Cook1 

1869  Catherine  Ames  Ide" 

1870  '        Ellen  Clark  Gill1 

1873  Ella  Richardson  Cushing1 

i87i-'75     Ellen  Nelson  Stevens" 
i874-'77     Florence  E.  Tower 
1878  Alice  Dunsmore  Van  Harlinger1 

Alice  Linscott  Hall1 
1880  Annie  Kendig  Peirce 

Lillie  R.  Potter 

Amelia  B.  Watson 

1882  Carrie  Wallace  Hussey 

1883  Lillian  M.  Packard1 
Lydia  F.  Wadhams1 
Annie  Wallace 

i882-'83     Sarah  Buck  Proctor 

1884  Nellie  Kidder  Cutter1 
Ida  Sibley  Webber1 

i88o-'87     Mabel  T.  Eager 
1888  Bertha  A.  Simpson1 

1892  Mary  P.  Witherbee 

1894  Mabel  Case  Viot1 
Jennie  M.  Rich 
Harriett  G.  Scott 
Rebecca  C.  Shepherd1 

1895  Alice  Andreesen  Dietz 
Harriet  L.  Freebey 
Elizabeth  Stephenson  Morgan1 

1896  Annie  J.  Hackett 

1897  Edith  Howe  Kip 

1898  Helen  Abbott  Bucknam 
Emma  Aull  Duncan 

1899  Evelyn  Ebert  Allen 
Alice  Jenckes  Wilson 
Alice  R.  Kendall 

1900  Blanche  Gardner  Peeler 
Elsie  B.  Reynolds 

1901  Bessie  M.  Lum 

1902  Bessie  Fuller  Perry 
Annie  Pinkham  Allyn 

igoo-'o2     Mabel  Shields  Woods 
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1901-03 
1904 

!9°5 


1904-05 
1906 


1907 
1908 


!9°9 
1910 


i9o8-'io 
1911 


1912 
l9H 


1916 


Bertha  Manchester  Perkins 
Jennie  Hamilton  Eliason 
Katherine  Jenckes  Knox 
Ida  Jones  Hayden* 
Edna  Rogers  Carlisle 
Laura  Weaver  Buxton 
Mabel  Martin  Parker 
Edith  Anthony  Carlow 
Anna  G.  Blackstock 
Helen  Carter  Marcy 
Corinne  Krag  Klages1 
Mildred  Peirce  Fuller 
Irene  Sauter  Sanford 
Maude  Simes  Harding 
Dorothea  Turner  Moulton 
Elsie  Young  Hayden 
Fern  Dixon  Leahy 
Lela  Goodall  Thornburg 
Grace  T.  Griswold 
Louise  Morrell  Nestler 
Anna  Smith  Floyd1 
Annie  Crowe  Collum 
Lucy  Aldrich  Berston 
Julia  Crafts  Sheridan 
Julia  DeWitt  Read 
Mildred  Goodall  Campbell 
Susan  Stryker  Brown 
Josephine  Woodward  Rand 
Grace  Douglass  Schindler 
Elizabeth  Brandow  Trumbull 
Margaret  Jones  Clemen 
Gladys  Lawton  Bullock1 
Florence  Jones  Allen 
Mildred  Westervelt  Warner 
Dorothy  Canfield  Cheseldine 
Ruth  Davis  Giller 
Ruth  Thresher  Jenks 
Susan  E.  Tiffany 
Nell  Woodward  Collins 
Naomi  Bradley  Reed 
Ruth  Griffin  McDonald" 
Laura  Hale  Gorton 
Helen  Merrill  Strohecker 
Florence  Bell  Merrill 
Fannie  Gates  Frey 
Helen  M.  Saunders 


1914 
1916 
^9 


1920 


Jessie  Shepherd  Brennan 
Mildred  Strain  Nutter 

1918  Lydia  A.  Adams 

Dorothy  Barnes  Paine 
Katherine  Moss  Shriner 
( «     Ruth  Cody  Ball 
Mary  Hopkins 
Sarah  Hopkins 
Mercie  V.  Nichols 
Anna  Crane  Sherwood 
Doris  Crawford  Clovis 
Isabel  M.  Fish 
Marjorie  V.  Hussey* 
Katherine  Rice  Broock 

1921  Lilian  Doane  Maddigan 

Gladys  V.  Lucas 
Ruth  Rawlings  Mott 
Julia  Russell  Robertson 
Ruth  Smith  Coates 

igig-'2i     Helen  Jacobs 

ig22  Iverna  Birdsall  Lutze 

Marion  Brown  Weber 
Harriette  Case  Bidwell 
Sarah  F.  Crane 
Florence   Day  Wentworth 
Cornelia  Hemingway  Killam 
Josephine  Holbrook  Metzger 
Elizabeth  Madeira  Campbell 
Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker 
Mabel  Rawlings  Eckhardt 
Jean  Woodward  Nelson 

1923  Ethel  Cole  Charters 
Ruth  Hills  Livermore 
Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner 
Antoinette  Meritt  Smith 
Adrienne  E.  Smith 

1924  Dorothy  Ballou  Collier 
Edith  Clendenin  Stahl 
Katharine  Knox  McLaren 
Helen  B.  Perry 

Maude  A.  Wilcox 
Alice  Wry  Anthony 

1925  Eva-May  Mortimer  Riffe 
Elizabeth  Nowell  Croft1 
Helen  Wahlquist  Wolcott 

ig24-'25     Gertrude  Bicknell  Harvey 
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1926  Dorothy  Hale  Brown 
Sarah  Mackay  Roblin 
Mary  Witschief  Wood 

1927  Alice  L.  Crawford 
Madalyn  Patten  Hoberg 
Madeline  Robinhold  Leinbach 
Janette  Smock  Allen 

1928  Margaret  H.  Behrens 
Marjorie  Blair  Perkins 
Mary  D.  Pryor 

1929  Marion  Kingdon  Farnum 
Alice  Pratt  Brown 
Ruth  E.  Richards 

1932  Julia  C.  Case 

1933  Virginia  Ogden  Hayes 

1934  Virginia  Leahy 
1931"'34     Miriam  Nichols 

ig35  Barbara  King  Haskins 

Sophia  D.  Latchis 
Mary-Jane  Selby  Guerry 
Priscilla  Winslow 
1936  Esther  B.  Sosman 

ig40-'42     Jean  Barnes 
^Deceased. 

Chicago  Lasell  Club 
The  Northside  group  of  the  Chicago  Lasell 
Club  held  its  first  1943  meeting  on  March 
twenty-second  at  the  home  of  Helene  Grashorn 
Dickson,  '22,  in  Winnetka.  Helene  and  her 
family  had  just  returned  from  a  month's  trip 
to  the  West  Coast  and  Mexico,  so  she  had 
some  interesting  experiences  to  relate.  Mem- 
bers present  were:  Helene  Grashorn  Dickson, 
'22;  Helen  Buettner,  '23;  Eleanor  Rinebold 
Struve,  '24;  Louise  Funkhouser  Colegrove,  '09; 
Catherine  Morley  King,  '29;  Linky  Kuehl 
Dawson,  '2i-'22;  and  Julia  Potter  Schmidt,  '06. 
On  April  nineteenth  Linky  Kuehl  Dawson, 
'2i-'22,  was  hostess  to  the  Northside  group. 
Illness  kept  me  from  attending,  so  I  cannot 
report  more  than  to  say  I  am  sure  everyone 
had  a  wonderful  time,  for  Linky  is  a  fine 
hostess.  Guests  included:  Helene  Grashorn 
Dickson;  Louise  Funkhouser  Colegrove; 
Helen  Buettner;  Gertrude  Wagner,  '28;  Elea- 
nor Rinebold  Struve;  and  Catherine  Morley 
King. 


Linky  Dawson  gives  two  full  days  a  week 
as  nurse's  aide.  She  finished  her  one-hundred 
fifty  hours  service  recently  and  received  her 
stripes. 

Submitted  by  Julia  Potter  Schmidt,  '06, 

President. 

New  Haven.  Lasell  Club 

The  New  Haven  Lasell  Club  held  its  annual 
spring  meeting  and  luncheon  at  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Faculty  Club  on  April  twenty-fourth. 
Miss  Mira  L.  Sawyer  of  the  Physical  Education 
Department  at  Lasell,  was  guest  speaker  from 
the  college.  The  club  is  sending  a  gift  of  a 
twenty-five  dollar  war  bond  to  the  Lasell 
Alumnae,  Inc. 

The  following  officers  were  announced  for 
the  coming  year:  President,  Frances  Stephan, 
'38;  Vice-president,  Jeanette  Gessner  Somers, 
'30;  Secretary,  Margaret  McEnerney,  '38; 
Treasurer,  Eleanor  Pfaff,  '41. 

Members  present  included:  Jean  Adams, 
'40;  Mary  King,  '38;  Margaret  McEnerney,  '38; 
Charlotte  Ockert,  '33;  Eleanor  Pfaff,  '41;  Ruth 
Shepard,  '39;  Emma  Ockert,  '26;  Frances 
Stephan,  '38;  Madeline  Vivian,  '41;  Helen 
Woodward,  '40;  Adele  Brown,  '38;  Barbara 
Schilf,  '40;  Gertrude  Royce,  '41;  Louise  John- 
son, '39;  Edith  Thorpe  Van  Dine,  '27;  Jeanette 
Gessner  Somers,  '30;  Virginia  Wilhehn  Peters, 
'38;  Olive  Stevens  Thibault,  '27;  and  Cornelia 
Hemingway  Killam,  '22. 

Submitted  by  Madeline  Vivian,  '41, 

Secretary. 

Worcester  Lasell   Club 

On  March  tenth  the  Worcester  Lasell  Club 
had  as  guest  speaker  Mrs.  Perry  Carpenter, 
who  presented  an  interesting  and  informative 
talk  on  the  Home  Service  Department  of  the 
Red  Cross.  About  thirty-five  members  and 
guests  were  present  for  a  fine  meeting.  The 
club  voted  to  make  a  donation  of  $25  to  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year  will 
take  place  at  the  annual  meeting  in  May. 
Marion  Parmer,  '41,  Secretary. 
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Chapter  552 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

In  The  Year  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Forty-Three 

AN  ACT  AUTHORIZING  LASELL  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  TO  GRANT  THE  DE- 
GREES  OF  ASSOCIATE    IN   ARTS    AND   ASSOCIATE  IN  SCIENCE. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court  Assem- 
bled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows:  Lasell  Junior  College,  a  corporation  in- 
corporated under  general  law,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  grant  the  degree  of 
Associate  in  Arts  or  of  Associate  in  Science,  or  both  of  said  degrees,  to  students  particularly 
accredited  and  recommended  by  the  faculty  of  said  junior  college. 

House  of  Representatives,  April   14,   1943 
Passed  to  be  enacted,  Rudolph  F.  King,  Speaker 
June  12,  In  Senate,  April  14,  1943 

April  1943  Passed  to  be  enacted,  Jarvis  Hunt,  President 

Approved, 

Leverett  Saltonstall 
Governor. 


This  bill  was  approved  by  the  House  and 
Senate  on  April  14,  1943,  but  signed  by  the 
Governor  only  on  June  12,  1943,  and  that,  too, 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion. A  petition  from  one  institution  which 
had  aroused  considerable  opposition  caused 
the  Governor  to  delay  placing  his  signature 
upon  any  of  the  several  bills  presented  to  him 
on  April   14th. 

This  was  the  last  chapter  in  a  long  battle  to 
obtain  for  Lasell  a  privilege  which  previously 
had  been  granted  to  many  junior  colleges  in 
other  states  and  to  two  much  younger  and 
smaller  institutions  in  Massachusetts. 

A  petition  asking  for  this  right  was  entered 
in  the  1941  session  of  the  legislature.  After 
making  lengthy  reports  to  the  Advisory  Board 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  a  hearing 
before  the  Board,  and  hearings  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, our  petition  was  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Recess  Commission  to  con- 
sider what  legislation  should  be  enacted  in 
Massachusetts  for  the  regulation  of  junior  col- 
leges. This  Commission  reported  to  the  1943 
session,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  recommenda- 
tions, a  bill  was  enacted  combining  in  the  act 
most  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Recess 
Commission  with  other  recommendations  of 


the  Governor. 

The  resulting  bill,  House  No.  i860,  was 
designated  as  "An  act  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Collegiate  Authority  in  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  further  regulating  certain  edu- 
cational institutions."  This  is  a  nine-page 
document,  establishing  a  "Board  of  Collegiate 
Authority,  consisting  of  the  Commissioner  who 
shall  be  chairman,  the  members  of  the  Advis- 
ory Board  of  Education,  and  four  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council".  Ultimately,  the  terms  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  will  be  five  years  and  one 
member  will  represent  senior  colleges  and 
universities,  one  will  represent  junior  colleges, 
and  one  will  represent  the  secondary  school 
system  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  Board  of  Collegiate  Authority  under 
specific  regulations  stated  in  nine  sections  of 
the  law  will  establish  rules  under  which  insti- 
tutions may  use  the  name  Junior  College  or 
grant  degrees. 

This  act  should  be  of  real  help  to  the  junior 
colleges  already  established  in  Massachusetts 
and  to  institutions  which  may  be  established 
in  the  future  and  which  desire  to  function  as 
junior  colleges. 
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Baccalaureate  Sermon 

DR.  Vivian  T.  Pomeroy,  of  Milton,  de- 
livered the  Baccalaureate  sermon  on 
Sunday,  June  6,  at  Winslow  Hall. 
A  minister  who  has  addressed  the  students  at 
many  Vesper  services  in  the  past,  Dr.  Pome- 
roy is  one  of  the  most  popular  speakers  at 
Lasell. 

In  his  address  he  stressed  the  need  for 
knowing  when  to  relinquish  old  habits  of 
thought  and  action  for  new  ones.  Knowing 
when  to  let  go  and  where  to  go  are  vitally 
important,  both  in  private  and  public  rela- 
tionships. In  family  life,  for  example,  par- 
ents who  know  the  right  time  to  let  go  allow 
their  children  to  make  their  way  in  the  world. 
The  loving  mother,  when  the  time  comes, 
gracefully  gives  up  her  .son  to  another  woman. 
These  acts  may  seem  to  mean  giving  up  fam- 
ily ties,  but  actually  the  parents'  love  comes 
back  in  a  greater  degree. 

Possessiveness  kills  the  love  that  any  person 
strives  to  keep.  Those  who  believe  that  one 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush 
are  being  seriously  misled.  As  Dr.  Pomeroy 
said,  it  is  better  to  have  only  one  bird  in  the 
bush,  "for  no  bird  in  the  hand  ever  sings." 

People  who  have  outlived  their  usefulness 
in  various  fields  of  service,  yet  still  cling  to 
their  positions,  do  not  know  when  to  go. 
Some  are  too  old,  but  age  is  not  always  im- 
portant, for  the  age  of  usefulness  varies. 
Those  who  hang  on  doggedly  may  call  their 
persistence  "devotion  to  duty"  or  "undaunted 
courage".  Actually  they  are  suffering  from 
complacent  obstinacy,  a  kind  of  conservatism 
that  is,  in  reality,  "the  creeper  which  kills  the 
tree."  Such  people  would  grow  from  within, 
would  gain  much  more  in  the  end,  if  they 
would  recognize  their  weakness  and  strike  out 
anew. 

The  world  suffers  from  two  kinds  of  peo- 
ple, those  who  are  "too  slack  to  take  hold" 
and  those  who  are  "too  stiff  to  let  go."  The 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  "people  who  re- 
main slaves  to  yesterday  are  not  ready  for 
tomorrow."   The  stagnation  of  attitudes  today 


is  caused  by  such  thinking.  Nationalism,  for 
the  sake  of  a  better  world,  must  let  go  of 
its  fears  and  hates. 

Dr.  Pomeroy  declared  that  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  know  when  it  is  time  to  go,  for  "one 
saves  by  losing;  one  holds  by  letting  go." 

Lois  Winslow 


Commencement  Address 

DR.  Anton  de  Haas,  well  known  author- 
ity on  international  affairs,  empha- 
sized, in  his  Commencement  address, 
on  June  7,  the  need  for  regarding  the  present 
world  and  the  future  as  a  challenge.  We  are 
fortunate,  he  declared,  to  be  living  in  these 
times,  for  we  are  pioneers  on  a  new  frontier 
of  life. 

No  one  need  believe,  he  said,  that  the  old 
days  will  ever  come  back  again.  The  past 
is  dead,  and  the  wise  person  looks  to  the 
future.  Those  who  long  for  the  old  days  are 
eager  for  the  comforts  and  possessions  of  the 
past.  Such  people  lack  the  courage  to  face 
an  unknown  future.  Possessions  make  cowards 
of  us  all;  they  undermine  courage.  We  don't 
want  again  the  world  that  brought  on  the 
war.  Everyone  today  can  help  create  the  kind 
of  world  we  all  want.  Our  task  is  "to  turn 
calamity  into  a  challenge." 

The  future  may  contain  greater  sacrifices. 
We  may  have  less  material  security.  But 
security  in  possessions  is  a  false  security,  an 
illusion.  We  must  build  life  on  internal,  not 
external  values. 

Young  people  today  have  many  opportuni- 
ties to  help  themselves  and  their  country. 
With  new  fields  opening  up  all  the  time,  any 
woman  can  find  a  place  in  which  to  learn 
and  to  serve. 

"Use  these  years  of  war,"  he  said,  "to  pre- 
pare yourselves  for  greater  service.  Never  stop 
learning.  Always  look  for  work  that  is  just 
a  little  beyond  your  capacity.  Don't  fear  for 
security.  Train  yourselves  to  take  part.  Pre- 
pare now.  The  past  and  present  are  of  little 
value.  Accept  the  challenge  of  the  future." 

Lois  Winslow 
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Welcome  to  Class  Day 

(Delivered  at  Class  Exercises  on 
Saturday,  June  5.) 

IT  IS  my  privilege  to  welcome  you  to  this, 
the  first  Class  Day  in  the  history  of  Lasell 
Junior  College.  We  more  than  realize  that 
this  is  a  war  year.  And  our  small  sacrifice, 
in  deference  to  the  dim-out,  has  been  to  alter, 
somewhat,  our  graduation  program.  At  the 
same  time  we  shall  try  to  adhere  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  traditions  which  are  so  dear 
to  us  all. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  you,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss  Potter,  Dean  Rand,  fac- 
ulty, parents  and  friends,  to  these  festivities, 
the  climax  of  our  college  experience.  On  this 
occasion  we  wish  to  share  with  you  the  love, 
friendship,  and  happiness  which  we  have 
known  here,  and  which  will  always  be  synony- 
mous in  our  minds  with  Lasell. 

It  has  been  through  your  efforts  and  con- 
stant guidance  that  we  have  successfully 
reached  this,  our  Class  Day.  Therefore,  on 
behalf  of  the  Class  of  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Forty-three,  I  am  very  happy  to  extend  to  you 
our  heartiest  welcome. 

Elizabeth  Gorton 


Class  Will 

WE,  the  members  of  the  senior  class  of 
Lasell  Junior  College,  in  the  village 
of  Auburndale,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  on  this  fifth  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord,  nineteen  hundred  and  forty- 
three,  do  hereby  will  and  bequeath,  with  tears 
and  lamentations,  our  attributes  and  worldly 
possessions,  to  next  year's  seniors,  and  to 
those  who  have  helped  to  make  our  college 
days  beneficial  and  enjoyable. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss  Potter  and 
Dean  Rand,  we  leave  our  kindest  thoughts  for 
their  ever-present  graciousness  and  sincerity, 
and  we  extend  our  grateful  appreciation  for 
their  cooperation  and  understanding  in  keep- 
ing us  on  the  straight  and  narrow  path  dur- 
ing an  eventful  two  years. 


To  Mr.  Amesbury,  we  leave  a  class  of 
seniors  who  will  return  their  ration  books  on 
time,  and  with  only  the  allotted  number  of 
stamps  removed. 

Chandler  House  wishes  to  pass  on  its  hot 
air  system,  which,  to  the  horror  of  a  few, 
can  serve  also  as  an  amplifying  system  for 
intimate  secrets. 

To  Audrey  Saunders,  we  leave  the  starched 
white  cap,  white  shoes,  and  blue  uniform  of 
Mouse  Herrmann,  nurse's  aide  in  the  nation's 
war  effort. 
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To  Miss  Mac,  keeper  of  the  Barn,  we  be- 
queath two  grimly  painted  signs,  one  Yes,  and 
the  other  No,  so  that  all  she  has  to  do  is  hoist 
one  when  the  eternal  question  is  asked,  "Is 
the  mail  in?" 

To  Minor,  Morse,  and  Morner,  we  leave 
the  triple  suite  in  Chandler  of  Monge,  Marr, 
and  Morrison. 

To  Kay  Sexton,  the  Amazon  of  the  juniors, 
we  leave  Harriet  Smillie's  "Superwoman" 
ability  to  hit  375  on  her  strength  test  for 
crew. 


S ,  K*Jb%, 


To  Miss  Schmidt,  we  leave  a  classful  of 
artists  who  are  quietly  seated  five  minutes 
ahead  of  time,  anxiously  waiting  for  class  to 
begin. 

Triggs  wishes  to  will  and  bequeath,  to  next 
year's  occupants,  the  newly-acquired  short 
cut  up  to  Bragdon. 

Carol  Wadhams  expresses  her  desire  to  be- 
queath her  marriage  license  to  June  Hollings- 
head— after  June  11th. 

To  Pat  Egly,  model  for  what  the  well- 
dressed  man  should  wear,  we  leave  Betty 
Cushman's  profound  talent  for  absconding 
with  zoot  coats  from  a  certain  B.  U.  fraternity 
house. 

Gardner  bequeaths  its  craft  room  air-raid 
shelter  to  Miss  Park,  who  just  loves  over- 
crowded classes,  and  won't  mind  a  few  more. 

Draper  House  leaves  its  modernistic  smok- 
er with  the  rustic  ceiling,  on  which  Enid  is 
itching  to  do  a  little  fresco  work,  to  future 
inhabitants;  also  the  Oxford  Grille  ashtray, 
sole  survivor  of  a  hard  winter. 

To  Nancy  Lyons,  queen  of  the  flannel  shirt 
brigade,  Pinky  Thumm  leaves  her  neat, 
meticulous  appearance. 

To  next  year's  secretarial  majors  who 
trudge  doggedly  to  Woodland  through  sleet, 
snow,  rain  and  hail,  we  leave  great  numbers 
of  jeeps  with  plenty  of  gas. 

To  Peggy  Revene,  we  bequeath  the  presi- 
dency of  the  senior  class,  head  of  Social  Ser- 
vice, house  president,  and  all  other  vacancies 
which  she  could  so  ably  fill. 

Cushing  leaves  one  dozen  bigger  and  better 
turkish  towels  so  that  next  year's  inhabitants 
may  be  more  amply  covered  in  their  daily 
parade  to  the  showers  through  the  main  liv- 
ing room. 

To  next  year's  Social  Service  Club,  we  be- 
queath a  hand-painted  bushel  basket,  so  that 
all  the  overflow  of  silver  from  the  Mite-Box 
Suppers  may  be  amply  taken  care  of. 

To  Gloria  Fischer,  we  leave  the  efficiency 
and  organizing  ability  of  Betty  Gorton,  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  enable  her  to  get  to  class 
on  time  at  least  once  next  year. 
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To  future  inhabitants,  the  girls  of  Clark 
Cottage  bequeath  their  bird-like  appetites. 
Pass  the  potatoes,  pappy. 

To  Penny  Smith,  prom-trotting  junior,  we 
leave,  if  treated  with  discretion,  Nancy  Wells' 
little  red  book  with  its  special  lists  of  M.I.T., 
Lehigh,  Cornell,  and  Dartmouth  eligibles. 

To  Dr.  Hannay,  we  leave  magnifying 
glasses  for  each  member  of  his  class,  so  that 
when  the  English  town  is  only  a  pin  point 
on  the  map,  the  class  will  be  able  to  see,  too. 

To  next  year's  athletes,  we  leave  bigger, 
better  and  gorier  Blue  and  White  games. 

To  anyone  who  will  take  good  care  of  it, 
we  will  and  bequeath  Dottie  Coffin's  unique 
straw  hat  with  the  wilted  daisy. 

Carpenter  Hall  leaves  the  key  to  its  back 
door,  trusting  that  next  year's  occupants  may 
be  allowed  to  use  the  sacred  portal  in  their 
mad  dashes  to  the  Barn. 

To  the  gym  students  of  future  years,  we 
bequeath  the  untainted,  gold  star  record  of 
Chickie  Goldsmith  for  her  faithful  attend- 
ance. 

To  Babs  Knight,  Jane's  best  customer,  we 
leave  full  copyrights  on  the  juke  box,  milk- 
shakes, and  all  other  added  attractions  which 
go  to  make  Jane's  such  an  interesting  place. 

Conn  House  bequeaths  a  can  of  oil.  Its 
purpose— to  put  a  stop  to  the  squeaky  chairs 
in  their  smoker. 

We  also  will  and  bequeath  a  home  and 
loved  ones  to  the  black  streak  and  well-known 
squirrel  hunter,  the  campus  canine. 

Pickard  leaves,  to  those  who  take  their 
place,  three  extra  telephones  and  a  corkscrew 
—the  phones  to  take  care  of  the  many  nightly 
calls,  and  the  corkscrew  to  untangle  compli- 
cated heart  interests. 

We,  the  Class  of  '43,  being  of  sound  mind 
and  body,  do  hereby  sign  and  seal  this  our 
last  will  and  testament,  on  the  fifth  day. of 
June,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-three. 

Shirley  Can  dee,  Class  Lawyer 
Trudie  de  Saxe,  Witness 


Class  Prophecy 


We  sages  four  have  gathered  here 
To  make  our  prophecy 
For  future  lives  of  friends  most  dear 
The  class  of  '43. 

Beyond   the  mists  of   time  we  peer, 
Each  one  in  his  own  way  .  .  . 
By  stars,  by  cards,  by  sands;  or  sphere- 
And  only  time  shall  say 
Which  one  of  us  has  best  foreseen 
The  future,  ten  years  hence. 
So,  though  our  tale  be  but  a  dream, 
Let  us  now  commence. 
Into  my  crystal  ball  I  gazed, 
Now  hark  what  I  did  see. 
A   tale  to  leave  you  much  amazed- 
Time:    1953! 


AS  the  mists  of  time  slowly  cleared  away, 
the  future  was  unveiled  before  my  eyes. 
I  saw  one  who  was  among  Lasell's  love- 
liest ten  years  ago  in  her  college  days— fair 
Judy  Hill.  She  has  just  become  a  professor  at 
Dartmouth  College.  Ably  assisted  by  Joyce 
Wagner  and  Alma  Martin,  she  lectures  daily 
on  the  life  history  of  the  Lone  Ranger.  Be- 
tween classes  I  see  them  chatting  with  former 
classmates,  Ruth  Purcell  and  Carol  Bru- 
mond.  Ruth  and  Carol  were  stranded  in 
Hanover  ten  years  ago  when  the  travel  ration- 
ing began,  and  they  are  now  as  well  known 
in  that  town  as  the  big  green  Indian  himself, 
or  as  Nancy  Wells  at  house-party  time. 

The  scene  before  my  eyes  changed  slowly. 
Soon  I  saw  a  trim  yacht,  lying  idly  at  anchor 
in  Oyster  Bay  Harbor.  In  the  modernistic 
galley,  designed  by  Anne  Backman,  I  saw 
Edith  Lippert  demonstrating  her  prowess  as 
a  breakfast  cook.  She  was  assisted  by  Betty 
Petterson,  who  has  also  discovered  the  best 
way  to  a  man's  heart  .  .  .  notice  that  plain 
gold  band  on  her  third  finger,  left  hand. 

The  crystal  ball  turned  cloudy.  As  it 
cleared,  I  saw  Marge  Langworthy  emerging 
from  her  photographic  dark  room  at  long 
last.  She  was  about  to  help  Carol  Boyce, 
famous  lady  architect,  draft  the  plans  for  Jean 
Hall's    long    coveted    stable— one    with    every 
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possible  luxury  for  her  Kentucky  Derby  win- 
ners, including  oats  in  bed  on  Sunday 
mornings. 

Again  the  scene  changed.  This  time  the 
omniscient  crystal  disclosed  our  nation's  Capi- 
tol. There  I  saw  that  Betty  Smith  and  Ruth 
Dungan  had  finally  become  the  efficient  secre- 
taries of  their  dreams— those  who  manage  to 
powder  their  noses  when  the  boss  isn't  looking! 
Their  boss  was  none  other  than  the  next 
presidential  candidate,  Congresswoman  Lyn- 
ette  Becker.  While  still  at  college  Lynette 
started  her  skyrocketing  political  career  by 
wrangling  a  long  leave  of  absence— which,  of 
course,  proved  excellent  training  for  a  future 
member  of  Congress! 

In  that  all-important  role  of  Speaker  of  the 
House,  destiny  has  cast  Miss  Betty  Gorton, 
world-famous  author  of  an  economic  text 
book  on  Peanut  Butter  and  Crackers,  or, 
The  Law  of  Diminishing  Returnsl 

Then  I  saw  that  Betsy  McMullan  is  now 
the  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
She  intrigues  her  audiences  with  her  Angli- 
cized version  of  the  boogie-woogie  vocabulary. 
Well,  rather! 

Carrying  out  the  good-neighbor  policy  in 
South  America,  is  Lynne  Nurkiewicz,  famous 
for  her  classic  version  of  the  rhu-u-umba! 

Then  my  crystal  ball  disclosed  a  wondrous 
tale:  Natalie  Franks,  proud  possessor  of  the 
world's  largest  library  of  magazines,  has 
finally  taken  time  off  from  reading  them  to 
become  one  of  New  York's  smartest  fashion 
illustrators. 

Next  I  saw  that  Ginny  Stupak  now  holds 
the  world's  ski  jump  record.  She  has  recently 
perfected  her  built-in  rear  cushion  invention 
for  Margo  Gately,  a  champ  in  her  own  right 
who  doesn't  really  need  it.  Ginny  is  now  hard 
at  work  on  a  pair  of  detachable  wings  for 
that  return  trip  up  Gardner  Hill,  and  for 
Marie  Le  Doux  to  use  while  following  her 
many  friends  among  the  ski  troopers. 

From  the  frozen  north,  the  scene  shifted  to 
the  Florida  coast.  There  I  noticed  that  Janet 
Ryder  has  finally  been  able  to  visit  that  state. 


She  was  attending  a  fashion  show  in  which 
Florence  Pechilis  modeled  the  1953  bathing 
suit.  This  pre-shrunk  job  was  created  by 
Doris  Lamb,  well  known  in  fashion  circles  as 
a  talented  designing  woman. 


<E.,Ku* 


In  the  merchandising  world,  are  Malo 
Gloeckler  and  J.  L.  Glassbrook,  who  now  own 
their  own  store.  They  recently  promoted 
Dottie  Irving  to  position  of  fifth  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  budget  books.  On  her  staff 
are  those  energetic  salesgirls  Ruby  Nichols, 
Jackie  Wilson,  and  Muriel  Humphrys,  who 
have  just  written  a  three-volume  pamphlet 
on  the  life  of  a  Saturday  extra  at  Jordan's 
entitled,  O/i,  How  I  Hate  to  Get  Up  in  the 
Morning. 

Among  the  buyers  are  Polly  Keefe  and  Jane 
Timm,  who  make  numerous  trips  to  the  New 
York  markets  in  search  of  collapsible  high 
heels  for  tall  gals. 

Mary  Chamberlin  and  Jane  Tarbutton, 
those  Hire-'Em-and-Fire-'Em  personnel  mana- 
gers, have  just  engaged  Pinky  Thumm  for  the 
position  of  stylist,  since  she  is  among  Ameri- 
ca's ten  best-dressed  women  .  .  .  definitely  not 
one  of  the  zoot  suit  girls  from  Clark! 

Barbara  Pearson  and  Ann  Stillman,  of  the 
hosiery  department,  confidentially  report  a 
new  shipment  of— shh,  shh,— nylons! 

Lynne  McKendry,  better  known  as  "Shut- 
terbug  McKendry"  to  the  trade,  is  the  chief 
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fashion  photographer.  Her  favorite  model, 
Power's  Girl  Elinor  Kuchler,  wears  ultra  mod- 
ern styles  created  by  Joan  Moller. 

Also  having  a  successful  career  is  Prissy 
Spence,  who  now  holds  down  two  jobs  at 
once,  and  still  manages  to  find  time  to  com- 
pose songs  and  talk  like  Donald  Duck. 

Ten  years  have  passed,  but  I  see  that  there 
are  some  girls  who  liked  studying  so  well  that 
they  just  couldn't  stop  going  to  school. 
No-Nee  Dewar,  for  instance,  even  gets  to  typ- 
ing class  on  time!  Mary  Lou  McLean  is  now 
back  at  her  beloved  Wisconsin  U.,  while 
Betty  Moore  and  Jean  Brock  are  in  school 
down  South.  But  what's  this?  It  looks  like 
the  Augusta  Military  Academy  to  this  ol' 
prophet! 

I  notice  that  Gloria  Ermilio  still  gets  her 
budgets  in  on  time,  while  Valeria  Graybill 
is  hard  at  work  for  an  honorary  degree! 
Anita  Scott,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  and 
D.D-S.,  is  writing  the  thesis  for  her  sixth  de- 
gree. Its  subject,  "Swing  Music  in  the  Stone 
Ages,"  or,  "Get  Your  Boots  Laced,  Poppa!" 

And  so  I  saw  in  my  crystal   ball, 
This  prophecy  for  one  and  all. 

Marilyn  Isenberg 


*MGf 


II 

An  earthly  thing,  that  crystal  ball; 

Can   it   the   future  see? 

Ah,  no.    For  should   that  crystal   fall 

T'would  shatter   to   eternity. 

So  listen,  now,  while  I  unfold 

The  story  of  the  skies, 

The  future  that  the  heaven  foretold 

In  light  before  my  eyes. 

I  gazed  into  the  stars  last  night 

To  see  what  I  could  see, 

And  found  the  future  dazzling  bright, 

Oh,  Class  of   '43. 

The  twinkling  lights  of  the  heavens  predict- 
ed that  there  are  those  among  Us  who  are 
destined  themselves  to  become  stars.  Shining 
on  the  Great  White  Way  I  saw  Vida  Pike 
entertaining  her  audiences  with  anything 
from  Shakespeare  to  Jimmy  Durante.  Janet 
Reid  is  still  being  cast  as  the  gal  with  the 
dead-pan  stare.  Enchanting  her  audiences 
with  colorful  songs  of  South  America  I  saw 
Olga  Costes.  She  is  now  known  as  Mamma 
Cotez,  the  Brazilian  bombshell. 

High  among  the  stars  I  saw  that  famous 
aviatrix,  Dottie  Fuhrer.  The  hostess  of  her 
plane  is  Beverly  Harris,  famous  poet.  Her 
latest  creation  is  "Up  in  the  Clouds",  and 
she's  really  there.  Among  the  passengers  has 
been  world  traveler  Helen  Cooper,  who  has 
recently  been  helping  Frank  Buck  bring  'em 
back  alive  from  Africa.  Elaine  McManus, 
who  is  still  awakened  each  morning  by  a 
phone  call  from  Nan  Mondello,  is  the  other 
air  hostess.  "Little  Mac"  falls  in  and  out  of 
love  as  quickly  as  new  passengers  board  the 
ship. 

The  stars  did  fade.  Ah!  Came  light— Mim 
Mehrhof  is  kept  busy  singing  at  the  weddings 
of  her  former  classmates.  She  will  soon  settle 
down,  however,  in  a  little  country  village  in 
England  as  the  wife  of  the  Honorable  Lord 
Squeezie-Waist,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
Key  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Kitchens. 

Next  I  saw  Peanut  Kney  and  Helen  Fisch 
disguised  as  hoboes,  and  hoping  to  be  picked 
up  by  Hollywood  as  future  Veronica  Lakes. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  visit  Carol  Burns 
and  Jean  Burroughs  on  their  Dude  Ranch. 
They  have  "dood"  it! 
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And  then  the  stars  did  travel  north— way 
up  into  the  Canadian  woods.  There  I  saw, 
peeking  from  her  parka,  Darthia  Bernheim, 
famous  woman  fur  trapper,  who  sends  back 
weird  letters  of  her  adventures. 

The  stars  then  revealed  that  the  Buddie's 
Club  is  still  being  graced  by  those  three 
Lasell  lovelies,  Barbara  Scott,  Claire  Lothrop, 
and  Frances  Beebe.  Their  friends,  Martha 
Maddock  and  Trudy  Baninger,  are  doing 
their  bit  by  running  a  de  luxe  lunch  room  for 
retired  Marines.  They  have  a  shocking  menu 
—electric  eels! 

Next  I  saw  that  Pinkie  Clark,  cover  girl  for 
Secret  Romances,  is  still  worrying  over  her 
former  roomie,  Harriet  Lindsey.  Harry's 
habit  of  reversing  charges  on  long  distance 
telephone  calls  has  prepared  her  for  her  new 
position  as  budget  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury. 

Through  the  stars  there  came  a  flashing  red 
streak  and  the  wail  of  a  siren.  It  was  LaVerne 
Atno.  She  has  finally  obtained  her  long- 
coveted  big  red  fire  engine.  Her  passenger  is 
often  Phyl  Whidden,  whose  perpetual  red 
camellias  match  the  color  scheme. 

The  stars  did  fade.  Trouble  was  in  the  air. 
Poor  Junie  Allen  is  still  taking  care  of  Edna 
Lyons,  who  has  just  received  her  wish  to  be 
a  secretary  to  a  millionaire.  She  says  he  has 
a  nice  lap,  too! 

The  stars  were  bouncing  before  my  eyes. 
Jean  Wilkinson,  chanter  of  the  song,  "He's 
Just  My  Bill,"  has  finally  made  the  first  team 
in  basketball.  Her  old  roommate,  Penny 
Pendleton,  has  broken  the  record  for  swim- 
ming the  English  Channel.  Their  other 
roomie,  Pat  Whiteoak,  has  decided  to  capi- 
talize on  her  absent-mindedness,  and  has  be- 
come professor  of  male  psychology  at  Brown 
University. 

Then  a  sparkling  star  winked  at  me.  More 
news  of  friends  we  know.  I  saw  before  my 
eyes  cute  little  Jerry  Nye.  She  pondered  be- 
fore the  mirror— should  I,  or  should  I  not? 
and  then  added  another  layer  of  pancake 
make-up  for  that  extra  glamour. 


The  stars  have  shown  what  they  foresee, 
Thus  ends  the  second  prophecy. 

Jimmie  Hickman 


III 

Now  you  shall  hear  the  future  told, 
Not  by  the  stars  which  fade  by  day, 
Not  by  the  cards  which  blow  away, 
Not  by  the  crystal  ball  of  old, 
But  by  the  sands  of  shifting  gold. 

See  how  the  pebbles  seek  the  earth; 
No  stars  or  cards  can  match  their  worth. 
They  form  the  world  on  which  we  live; 
Your  faith  in  them,  then,  you  must  give. 

Last  night  I  looked  into  my  sand, 
And  as  it  sifted  through  my  hand 
A  pattern  of  the  future  fell 
For  certain  seniors  of  Lasell. 

As  the  pattern  took  form,  a  large  building 
appeared  before  my  eyes.  I  could  read  over 
the  doorway,  "Welcome"  in  big,  gold  letters, 
and  underneath,  "Lasell  Infirmary."  There, 
in  that  "super"  hospital  of  the  future,  I  saw 
Helen  Buchholtz,  capable  head  nurse.  Buckie 
is  a  great  favorite  with  all  the  girls  since  her 
motto  is,  "If  you  want  to  cut  a  class,  just  give 
us  a  buzz."  She  keeps  Arline  McKenna  and 
Gloria  Martin,  medical  secretaries,  busy  tele- 
phoning excuses  to  Miss  Beede's  old  office 
where  Virginia  Jewell  holds  sway.  Laura  Ban- 
non  and  Mary  Meserve,  nurses  in  charge  of 
medicine,  are  waging  a  war  of  the  white  pill 
versus  the  pink  pill  for  cases  of  fracture,  pneu- 
monia, appendicitis,  and  athlete's  foot.  Nancy 
Leavis  and  Fay  Chapin  are  kept  busy  writing 
letters  to  families  of  measles  cases— a  very 
spotty  correspondence.  In  the  "lab"  Judy 
Morrison  and  Eleanor  Millard  are  preparing 
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a  "pepping-up"  serum  to  be  given  to  students 
the  night  before  exams,  while  Nat  Monge  pre- 
pares a  sedative  to  keep  students  quiet  during 
assembly.  But  that  is  not  all— no— for  there  is 
Dottie  Marr;  raising  guinea  pigs  in  the  Barn, 
much  to  the  executive  council's  horror. 

But  now  the  picture's  fading  fast. 

These  girls  have  seen  their  futures  pass. 

And  if  your  name  has  been  left  out, 

Please  do  not  fret,  and  please  don't  pout, 

For  since  I  lost  that  precious  bit 

Of  paper  with  each  name  on  it, 

I've  thought  and  thought,  and  racked  my 

brain, 
But  none  of  them  will  come  again. 

With  most  humble  apology 
So  endeth  the  third  prophecy. 

Priscilla  Spenie 


IV 
My  time  it  is  to  tell  you  what 
These  cards  I  hold  cast  for  your  lot, 
For  in  them  I  did  see  a  plot 
Of  what  may  happen,  or  what  may  not. 

S6  vanish  all  you  three  false  seers; 
Relinquish   stars   arid    sand   and   spheres, 
And  listen  to  me  without  fears. 
Thus  to  my  cards  pray  lend  your  ears. 

My  Queen  of  Hearts  reveals  happy  futures 
for  the  more  domestic  ones  among  us.  I  see 
Margie  Dows  is  still  traveling  around  the 
country  with  her  better,  while  Edie  Harring- 
ton is  kept  busy  looking  after  twins.  Trudy  de 
Saxe  is  building  another  addition  to  her  nurs- 
ery. Carol  Wadhams  has  fun  combining  home 
cooking  and  maternal  instinct,  but  spends 
most  of  her  time  making  up  lunch  boxes  for 
the  entire  neighborhood.  Shirley  Wolcott  is 
trying  hard  to  teach  all  her  right-handed  chil- 
dren to  use  the  left-handed  gadgets  in  her 
custom-built  house.  Dottie  Rosien  is  still 
chaperon  for  Ruth  Meyrowitz  on  Wesleyan 
house  parties. 

Peggy  Bosworth  and  Polly  Swan  have  an 
art  gallery  with  free  entrance  to  all  Lasell  girls. 
Their  aim,  of  course,  is  to  show  off  all  their 
own  paintings.  My  six  of  spades  shows  me  that 
the  famous  Draper  Droops  are  happily  settled 
in  a  smart  apartment  in  Greenwich  Village. 
Enid  Hughes  is  now  famous  for  her  beautiful 
sunsets  which  fade  as  you  look  at  them.  Dottie 
Coffin  has  a  large  advertising  firm  where  Shir- 
ley Candee  specializes  in  beautiful  purple 
cows. 

My  four  of  clubs  shows  me  that  Mary  Jo 
Savery  has  given  up  her  professional  golf  to 
help  Eloise  Moffett  build  a  road  through  to 
Illinois,  so  that  the  stagecoach  can  go  through 
the  Red  Indian  territory  unmolested,  and  take 
Mister  Red  Oak  Rushton  safely  back  to  Iowa. 

I  hear  that  Rosey  Staples  has  fun  entertain- 
ing Yale  men  at  her  beautiful  rest  camp  on  the 
sunny  Connecticut  shore.  Nora  Schalscha  is 
now  housemother  at  a  certain  Colgate  frater- 
nity. Betty  McAvoy  is  having  quite  a  time 
teaching  her  little  red  heads  Wesleyan  songs, 
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while  Maryl  Isenberg  is  already  grooming  her 
twin  daughters  for  Hamilton  house  parties. 

Now,  moving  west  across  the  vast  expanse 
of  country,  I  see  Betty  Schmidt  busy  directing 
Ginny  Shaw's  long  expected  debut  in  "The 
Girl  on  the  Flying  Trapeze,"  for  which  Jimmy 
Hickman  designed  scenery.  Farther  west  I  see 
Betty  Walker,  still  in  Hawaii.  Betty  left  ten 
years  ago,  and  hasn't  managed  to  get  around 
to  returning. 

Elsinor  Prouty  has  a  successful  career  in  the 
WAVES.  She  is  now  lieutenant  commander 
of  the  Vermont  fleet,  stationed  at  "Mount 
Pelier."  Sue  White  spends  her  leaves  from  the 
WAVES  taking  Girl  Scouts  on  hikes.  Joan 
Hunting  had  to  resign  from  a  brilliant  record 
to  take  over  the  accounting  in  Mildred  Bond's 
Balmy  Bookstore  for  Breezy  Babes.  Bondy 
was  too,  too  intrigued  with  the  literature. 

Did  you  know  that  Chickie  Goldsmith  has 
just  been  appointed  Chief  Chambermaid  at 
the  Astor— recommended  by  Lasell  for  her 
neatness?  Mexico  has  invited  Nancy  King  to 
teach  her  own  version  of  Spanish  to  the  little 
sehoritas. 

Lucky  Lynne  Kuch  has  been  chosen  by 
Frank  Sonatra  as  his  new  singing  partner. 

And  far  away  again  we  find  Willie  Kemp 
patiently  waiting  for  the  ski  troops  in  Col- 
orado, while  back  in  New  York  Jeanne  Revene 
heads  our  favorite  gossip  column.  Here  also, 
Cynthia  Neale  is  glowing  as  secretary  to  Dr. 
Kildare. 

Then,  away  into  the  far  north,  I  see  Mary 
Franklin  patiently  tapping  maple  trees— how 
sweet! 

Here  endeth  the  last  prophecy. 

Betsy  McMullan 


Now  you  have  heard  the  wise  old  seers 
You  have  listened  to  their  tales, 
And  throughout  the  coming  years 
We  shall  see,  as  time  prevails, 
If   the  future  that   they   tell 
Is   the   future   that's   to   be, 
For  these  seniors  at  Lasell, 
The  Class  of  '43, 


June  Prizes  and  Certificates 

Prizes 
WINNING  CREW 

The  Junior  White  Crew  won.  Members  of 
this  crew  receive  an  "L". 

Junior  WHITE  Crew 
Martha  Corson,  Captain 
Betty-Gayle  Lynn 
Nancy  Lyons 
Jean  Morner 
Audrey  Saunders 
Alba  Squarcia 
Ruth  Secord 

Ruth  Perry  > 

Alice  Sears 
TENNIS 

Nancy  Williams,  winner  of  the  Tennis 
Tournament,  receives  an  individual  prize 
from  the  Athletic  Association.  Her  name  is 
engraved  on  a  cup  that  remains  at  the  school. 
GOLF 

The  winner  of  the  Golf  Tournament  is 
Anita  Scott.  She  receives  an  individual  prize 
given  by  the  Athletic  Association.  Her  name 
is  engraved  on  a  cup  that  remains  at  the 
school. 
ARCHERY 

The  winner  of  the  Archery  Tournament  is 
1  Margaret  Goldsmith.  She  receives  an  indi- 
vidual prize  given  by  the  Athletic  Association. 
Her  name  is  engraved  on  a  cup  that  remains 
at  the  school. 
BADMINTON 

Julia  Hill,  winner  of  the  Badminton  Tour- 
nament singles,  receives  an  individual  prize 
from  the  Athletic  Association.  Her  name  is 
also  engraved  on  a  cup  that  remains  at  the 
school. 

THE  ATHLETIC  SHIELD 

Won  by  the  WHITE  team.    Presented  to 
Nancy  Wells,  leader  of  the  Whites.    Scores: 
Whites,  380-Blues,  338. 
LIFE  SAVING  CERTIFICATES 

Gertrude  Baninger 
Darthia  Bernheim 
Gloria  Boyd 
Jean  Hall 
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Virginia  Jewell 
Marjorie  Langworthy 
Edith  Lippert 
Martha  Maddock 
Joan  Moller 
Patricia  Whiteoak 
CLOTHING  PRIZES 
Honorable  Mention: 
Elaine  Towne 
Awarded  To: 

ist— Grace  Marble 
2nd— Olga  Costes 
FOOD  PRIZES 

Honorable  Mention: 
Elaine  Towne 
Awarded  To: 

ist— Marian  Rushton 
2nd— Sue  White 
LASELL  COATS 

A  Lasell  jacket  is  awarded  to  three  students 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  a  committee  of  which 
two-thirds  are  students  and  one-third  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  are  representative  Lasell 
girls  possessing  in  high  degree  the  qualities  of: 
Integrity,  loyalty,  consideration  for  others, 
good     sportsmanship,     scholarship     and 
leadership. 
Three  jackets  are  awarded. 
Awarded  To: 

Elizabeth  Gorton 
D.  Anne  Streeter 
Sue  White 
SCHOLARSHIP  PRIZES 
Honorable  Mention: 
ist— Edna  Lyons 
2nd— Ruth  Meyrowitz 
Awarded  To: 

ist— Marilyn  Isenberg 
2nd— Elizabeth  Gorton  . 
SPECIAL  AWARDS  TO 
OUTSTANDING  ATHLETES 

A  large  Lasell  banner  is  awarded  to: 
Jean  Campbell— Won  "L"  in  Soccer,  Bas- 
ketball, Volleyball  and  Baseball. 

Julia  Hill— Won  "L"  in  Soccer  Basketball, 
and  Volleyball. 

Elsinor  Prouty— Won  "L"  in  Hockey,  Soc- 
cer, and  Basketball. 


Certificates 

SECRETARIAL  COURSE 
Typewriting 

Barbara  Anne  Dernier 
Marie  Consuelo  Ellis 
Kathryn  Jane  Evans 
Betty  Anne  Graf 
Beverly  Harris 
Gene  Elisabeth  Irish 
Mary  Elene  Franklin 
Virginia  Ruth  Jewell 
Edith  Margaret  Lippert 
Clarice  Jane  Lothrop 
Marilyn  Irene  Marceau 
Dorothy  F.  Marr 
Cynthia  Arlene  Neale 
Jean  Perry 
Ruth  Ann  Rahn 
Janet  Margaret  Reid 
Janet  Ryder 
Mary  Jo  Savery 
Elizabeth  Lockart  Walker 

Accounting 

Darthia  Pursel  Bernheim 
Eleanor  Ruth  Davenport 
Persis  Sawyer  Pendleton 
Ann  Marie  Preuss 

Shorthand 

Carol  Ruth  Brumond 
Jean  Burroughs 
Helen  Burdick  Cooper 
Alice  Jean  Crosby 
Jean  Perley  Dewar 
Gloria  Catherine  Ermilio 
Ruth  Marilyn  Kuch 
Arline  Mary  McKenna 
Gloria  Joyce  Martin 
Jane  Norwell 
Florence  Pechilis 
Elsinor  Carolyn  Prouty 
Priscilla  Redfield 
Barbara  Margaret  Schaufele 
Shirley  M.  Weldon 

Typewriting  and  Accounting 

Elizabeth  Muriel  O'Connor 
Elizabeth  Smith 
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Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

Lynette  Evans  Becker 
Marjorie  Louise  Dows 
Joan  Beresford  Hunting 
Nancy  Witton  Leavis 
Elizabeth  Margaret  McMullan 
Myrtle  A.  Morrill 
Virginia  Veronica  Stupak 
Joyce  Marie  Wagner 

Accounting  and   Shorthand 
Marie  Louise  Good 
Judith  Ann  Foeley 
Virginia  Shaw 

Secretarial 

Carol  Elizabeth  Burns 
Doris  Adele  Kney 
Barbara  Jean  Seward 

Medical  Secretarial 

Audrey  Louise  Herrmann 
Edna  Smith  Lyons 
Eleanor  Millard 
Nazarene  Mondello 
Shirley  Irene  Perkins 

HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSE 
Foods  and  Clothing  Majors 

Gertrude  Louise  Baninger 
Elaine  Dorothy  Towne 
Clothing  Major 

Elizabeth  Louise  Petterson 
Foods  Major 

Barbara  Birch 
Frances  Marian  Rushton 
Carol  Clinton  Wadhams 
Eunice  Sue  White 

DRAMATICS  COURSE 
Vida  Seeley  Pike 

DESIGN  COURSE 

J.  LaVerne  Atno 

MERCHANDISING  COURSE 
Patricia  Ruth  Bixby 
Muriel  Augusta  Humphrys 
Doris  May  Irving 
Marilyn  Louise  Isenberg 
Doris  Ellen  Lamb 
Muriel  Louise  Mehrhof 
Ruth  Elizabeth  Meyrowitz 
Dorothy  Jane  Mitchell 


Ruby  Mae  Nichols 
Mary  Jane  Tarbutton 
Emily  Elizabeth  Thumm 
Phyllis  Louis  Whidden 

High  School  Diplomas 

Nancy  Ann  Bacon 
June  Marie  Carew 
Stella  Depoian 
Jane  Anne  Dittrich 
Marilyn  Alice  Feistel 
Florence  Gordon 
Elizabeth  Dexter  Knox 
Olive  Anne  Nolan 
Joan  Seaman 
Alice  Louise  Sears 
Harriet  Sawyer  Sears 
Elizabeth  Ann  Waterhouse 


White  Coat  Awards 

THIS  year  the  white  coat  winners  were 
Betty  Gorton,  D.  Anne  Streeter,  and 
Sue  White.  To  these  girls  went 
Lasell's  most  coveted  honor,  for  white  coat 
winners  are  judged  by  severe  standards,  and 
are  selected  through  a  process  of  elimination 
which  includes  the  whole  student  body. 

At  the  time  the  selection  of  candidates  for 
the  awards  is  to  be  made,  each  member  of 
the  college  is  considered  by  a  body  of  judges 
made  up  of  faculty  and  students.  These 
judges  make  their  final  selection  on  the  basis 
of  which  candidates  possess  to  the  highest  de- 
gree the  qualities  of  loyalty,  integrity,  leader- 
ship, scholarship  and  sportsmanship. 

The  three  white  coat  girls  of  1945  possessed 
all  of  these  qualities,  and  have  contributed 
generously  toward  making  the  years  at  Lasell 
successful  ones,  both  for  themselves  and  for 
their  classmates. 

Betty  Gorton,  a  five-year  Lasell  girl,  was 
president  of  her  sophomore  class,  president 
of  Carpenter  Hall,  and  vice-president  of  the 
senior  class.  A  member  of  Executive  Coun- 
cil, and  of  the  Inner  Dramatic  Club,  she  was 
also    editor-in-chief    of    the    '43    Lamp,    and 
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chairman  of  Junior  Week.  Betty  received  one 
of  the  two  scholastic  awards  in  the  Class 
of  '43. 

D.  Anne  Streeter,  literary  editor  of  the 
'43  Lamp,  was  also-  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Leaves  this  year.  She  reported  for  the  News, 
and  was  head  of  Volleyball  for  1943.  A  day 
student,  she  is  particularly  interested  in 
sciences. 

Sue  White  served  as  treasurer  of  the  senior 
class,  and  was  president  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. An  enthusiastic  athlete,  she  headed 
the  Blue  team.  Sue  was  also  a  member  of 
Executive  Council. 

Because  of  all  the  school  spirit  which  these 
girls  showed  throughout  their  two  years  at 
Lasell,  they  were  recognized  as  class  leaders. 
They  are  now  alumnae  of  the  college,  and 
each  one  will  continue  to  carry  into  everyday 
living  those  qualities  which  have  made  her 
successful  at  Lasell.  To  these  girls  go  the 
heartiest  congratulations  of  the  class  of  '43. 


Farewell  Speeches 

GARDNER 

We  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  for  words  when 
trying  to  say  farewell  to  Gardner.  During  the 
past  year,  our  senior  year  at  Lasell,  this  has 
been  home.  Our  memories  of  college  will 
henceforth  have  their  roots  here,  memories 
that  will  become  dearer  and  more  precious  as 
the  years  go  by. 

Here  in  this  dear  place  we  have  enjoyed 
priceless  friendships,  lived  through  happy  and 
trying  days;  and,  like  a  trusted  friend,  it  holds 
forever  our  more  cherished  secrets. 

Now,  we  must  say  goodbye,  dear  Gardner. 
Thank  you  for  the  countless  hours  of  happi- 
ness you  have  given  to  us  this  year.  Take 
care  of  the  girls  who  will  come  to  live  here 
in  the  future,  within  your  beloved  walls. 

Betty  Moore 

CARPENTER 

As  we  stand  here  to  say  farewell  to  Carpen- 
ter, we  think  of  the  many  girls  who  have 


stood  here  before  us.  We  have  the  same  feel- 
ing in  our  hearts  as  they  had  in  their  hearts— 
a  feeling  of  regret  that  we  must  leave  this 
house,  within  whose  walls  we  have  shared  so 
much  happiness.  ■ 

We  look  upon  you  now,  Carpenter,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  friendliness  which  surrounds 
our  Alma  Mater.  Keep  our  faith,  Carpenter, 
guard  it  with  care,  for  now  we  must  bid  you 
our  final  farewell. 

Shirley  Wolcott 

CLARK 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  for  us  to  say  our  good- 
bye to  Clark  Cottage.  It  has  been  fun  living 
here  this  year,  and  we  have  not  regretted  a 
single  day. 

We  will  cherish  the  memories  of  our  good 
times  and  of  our  lasting  friendships,  that  have 
helped  to  make  our  senior  year  so  complete. 

We  hope  that  the  girls  who  enter  Clark's 
doors  next  year  will  find  as  much  happiness 
and  congeniality  as  we  have  enjoyed. 

As  we  stand  here  in  front  of  Clark,  we  are 
not  saying  a  final  farewell,  but  just  goodbye 
until  we  can  come  back  to  Lasell  and  recall 
fond  memories  with  the  friends  that  have 
meant  so  much  to  us. 

Betty  Cushman 

WOODLAND  AND  BRAGDON 

We  gather  here,  today,  to  say  farewell  to 
our  junior  houses,  Bragdon  and  Woodland, 
which  are  joined  together  in  our  memories. 
The  grand  year  that  we  spent  in  these  houses 
and  the  friends  we  made  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  here  we  made  our  start  at 
Lasell,  and  it  was  here  that  we  looked  for- 
ward to  being  seniors.  We  want  at  this  time 
to  leave  our  best  wishes  and  our  deepest  ap- 
preciation to  both  Miss  Potter  and  Mrs. 
McDonald  for  the  kindness  and  helpfulness 
they  have  shown  to  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
And,  so,  knowing  that  our  memories  cannot 
be  taken  from  us,  we,  with  deep  regret,  bid 
farewell  to  Woodland  and  to  Bragdon. 

Judy  Morrison 
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Flame  Speeches 

For  the  benefit  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
custom,  traditional  Flame  speeches  are  deliv- 
ered before  a  fire,  on  Bragdon  lawn,  directly 
after  the  Class  Day  exercises.  As  the  speeches 
printed  in  this  issue  will  indicate,  each  senior 
house  casts  into  the  flames  some  object,  or 
symbol  of  an  object,  which  has  been  a  humor- 
ous annoyance  during  the  year.  A  representa- 
tive from  each  house  expresses  her  disap- 
proval, usually  in  verse,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  assembled  seniors,  parents  and  friends. 

INTRODUCTORY  FLAME  SPEECH 

WE   ARE   now   gathered   before    this 
leaping   fire    to    throw   away    those 
things    which    have    aggravated    us 
most  throughout  our  senior  year  at  Lasell. 

We  ask  you  to  burn  these  tokens,  oh 
Flames— burn  them  until  there  are  but  ashes 
left,  until  their  immeasurable  hate  is  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Burn  until  even  the  re- 
membrance of  them  is  forgotten,  never  to  en- 
ter our  lives  again. 

This,  oh  Fire,  is  our  plea— to  devour  these 
mementos  in  your  hungry  maw,  so  that  we 
may  leave  Lasell  with  peace,  knowing  that 
the  spectre  of  these  demons  can  never  return 
to  haunt  our  ways. 

Nancy  Wells 

CUSHING 

Now  Cushing  comes  to  light  the  flames, 
With  sixteen  steep  and  squeaking  stairs. 
We'll  also  burn  our  swinging  door, 
And  send  up  clouds  of  smoke  galore. 

Jean   Wilkinson 

BRIGGS 

Listen,  my  friends,  and  I  will  explain 

The  thing  that  Briggs  will  throw  into  the  flame, 

The  extra  doors  in  the  second-floor  wall, 

That  daze  us  and  baffle  our  friends  when  they  call. 

These  doors  are  too  much  for  ease  when  we're  tread- 
ing 
Down  to  the  smoker  where  we're  often  heading; 
So  now  we  cast  these  doors  to  the  flame, 
And  hope  that  Briggs  Hall  may  ne'er  be  the  same. 

Audrey  Herrmann 


GARDNER 

The  time  is  now,  the  hour  is  here, 
Our  biggest  pleasure  of  the  year. 
'Tis  now  we  throw  into  the  fire 
The  treasure  that  we  least  desire. 

For  Gardner,  it  is  just  one  thing, 
The  living  room,  where  we  often  sing, 
Where  never  a  man  is  seen  to  walk, 
And  never  a  man  is  heard  to  talk. 

So,  into  the  fire  we  throw  this  room, 

The  room   that  brings   the  boy  friends  gloom, 

Because  they  have  to  wait  outside, 

So  modest  maidens  need  not  hide. 

Beverly  Harris 


CARPENTER 

To  thee,  oh  Flame,  we  gladly  sing, 
To  thee  we  give  our  everything. 
Into  your  fire  Carpenter  throws 
Its  heating  unit— there  it  goes. 

It's  baked  us  and  broiled  us, 
It's  riled  us  and  roiled  us, 
So  burn  it,  Flames,  we  plead, 
Before  we  all  are  fricasseed. 

Mary  Elene  Franklin 


CHANDLER 

Into  the  flames  Chandler  does  cast 
This  sorry  reminder  of  our  fateful  past, 
The  piano  stool  that  graced  the  place 
Where  we  sang  soprano,  alto,  and  bass. 

This  stool  it  was  wobbly  and  tippy  at  best, 
But  the  time  that  it  finally  was  laid  to  rest 
Was  the  time  our  boy  friends  sealed  its  doom 
For  they  sat  down  hard,  and  the  stool  went  boom. 

Elaine  Towne 


DRAPER 

We've  got  bells  that  jingle,  jangle,  jingle, 
Bells  of  every  sound  and  shape  and  size. 
Bells  that  bang  and  ring  and  tingle, 
Bells  that  never  seem  to  compromise. 

And  so  tonight,  dear  Flames,  we  pray  thee 
Burn   these  bells   that  always  haunt  our 

ways; 
Burn  them  up,  and  do  it  gaily, 
For  Draper's  nerves  are  in  a  daze. 

Enid  Hughes 
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CLARK 

Early  in  the  morning 
When  we  at  Clark  would  sleep 
Our  noisy  vacuum  cleaner 
Starts  its  daily  sweep. 

So  this  machine  infernal 
Which  hauls  us  from  our  bed 
We  throw  to  death  eternal 
And  heave  coals  down  on  its  head. 

Marion  Rushton 

CONN 

The  cards  at  Conn  we  used  to  play 

Have  long  ago  seen  their  best  day. 

Their  backs  are  worn, 

Their  corners  are  torn, 

And  so,  dear  Flames,  consume  your  prey. 

And  add,  we  beg,  this  puppy  worn 

Who's  oft  been  hid,  sad  and  forlorn 

For  he  is  a  bore, 

From  his  rear  to  his  fore, 

Whose  passing  we  will  never  mourn. 

Christine   Turnbull 

PICKARD 

Into  the  flames  Pickard  does  throw 
These  chairs  that  caused  all  of  our  woe. 
When  our  books  we  do  seek, 
We  are  disturbed  by  their  squeak, 
And  our  backs  they  do  break 
Because  they  are  miserably  straight. 
So  take,  Flames,  these  chairs, 
And  banish  our  cares. 

Ruth  Purcell 

DAY  STUDENTS 

We,  the  day  students,  throw  into  the  flames 
Our  "A"  cards,  a  curse  if  ever  one  came. 
We  walk  to  our  classes  and  to  the  bus  station 
And  corns  on  our  toes  are  but  poor  consolation. 
We  tried  to  get  "C's,"  but  the  board  wouldn't  hear. 
They  said,  "Take  the  bus;  you'll  make  it,  it's  near." 
So  into  the  flames  goes  our  measly  old  ration. 
The  OPA  says  walking  now  is  the  fashion. 

Barbara  Schaufele 


Farewell  to  the  Crow's 

Nest 

Beloved  Crow's  Nest,  the  time  has  come 
when,  with  sadness  and  regret,  we  must  leave 
you.  Memories  of  the  times  we  have  spent 
with  you,  both  in  meditation  and  in  pleasure, 
will  always  remain  in  our  hearts.  It  is  with 
a  feeling  of  security  that  we  have  sat  upon 
your  weather-beaten  floor  and  poured  out 
our  innermost  thoughts,  for  we  know  that  you 
will  hold  our  secrets  in  sacred  confidence. 
Here  you  have  stood  for  years,  a  symbol  of 
affectionate  class  spirit  and  of  happy  school 
life.  Yes,  you  have  been  our  haven  of  peace 
and  rest. 

Juniors,  we  are  passing  on  to  you  this,  our 
most  cherished  senior  possession,  hoping  that 
you  will  feel  pride  and  joy  in  its  ownership, 
and  will  love  it  as  we  have.  We  leave  this 
Crow's  Nest  with  sorrow  that  we  must  now 
depart,  but  with  happiness  for  those  who  will 
climb  its  time-worn  steps  in  the  coming  years. 
And  now  it  is  time  to  say  farewell.  Farewell, 
dear  Crow's  Nest,  farewell. 

Betty  McAvoy 


Deepest  thanks  are  due  Miss  Rosalie  Mar- 
tin, Speech  instructor,  for  the  superb  manner 
in  which  she  trained  the  seniors,  both  in 
marching  and  in  speaking,  for  their  Class  Day 
and  Commencement  exercises.  Miss  Martin, 
who  left  for  Northampton,  on  Sunday,  June  6, 
to  join  the  WAVES,  has  been  chairman  of  both 
events  for  a  number  of  years.  Those  who 
know  her  work  are  well  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time  and  effort  that  she  has 
given.  The  excellent  results  this  year,  as  in 
the  past,  speak  for  themselves. 


Our  very  cordial  thanks  to  the  seniors  of 
Gardner  Hall,  for  the  candelabra  which  they 
presented  to  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
We  greatly  appreciate  your  gift,  and  assure 
you  that  you  will  find  it  on  proper  display  at 
Gardner  when  you  return  to  Lasell. 
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June  Fete 

FLOWERS,  caps  and  gowns,  long 
dresses,  bright  colors!  All  these  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  the  June  Fete, 
the  beginning  of  Commencement  weekend. 

The  air  of  mystery  which  surrounds  the 
identity  of  the  June  Queen  and  her  Court 
adds  to  the  excitement  of  this  festive  day.  The 
fashion  show  provides  gayety  as  Lasell  Home 
Economics  students  proudly  display  the  fin- 
ished products  of  their  sewing  classes.  When 
the  modern  dancers  present  their  final  pro- 
gram on  the  athletic  field,  a  feeling  of  real 
accomplishment  is  evident,  and  a  cry  of 
"Well  done!"  rings  through  the  minds  of  the 
audience. 

In  the  past  few  years,  because  of  the  in- 
creased size  of  the  school,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  Fete  on  the  athletic  field. 
This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  juniors,  dressed 
in  bright-colored  formals,  assembled  behind 
Carter  Hall.  As  they  marched  up  to  the 
Crow's  Nest,  they  formed  an  arch  with  green 
boughs  held  above  their  heads.  Through  this 
arch  and  up  to  the  Crow's  Nest  marched  the 
queen,  Nancy  Wells,  and  her  court,  consisting 
of  Jean  Conover,  maid-of-honor,  Harriet 
Smillie,  Muriel  Mehrhof,  June  Hollingshead, 
Polly  Hanley,  and  Joan  Hoag,  crown  bearer. 
Immediately  behind  them  were  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  '43  in  their  caps  and  gowns.  The 
class  president,  Harriet  Lindsey,  placed  a 
wreath  of  flowers  on  the  queen's  head. 

Following  the  greeting  sung  by  the  assem- 
bled students,  the  procession  marched  to 
Winslow  Hall.  The  queen  and  her  court 
walked  up  the  ramp  and  onto  the  stage,  where 
they  sat  in  flower-bedecked  chairs,  and 
watched  the  style  show,  presented  by  the 
Home  Economic  students.  Immediately  after- 
ward, the  court  made  a  graceful  entrance 
across  the  sweeping  lawn  in  back  of  Gardner 
to  the  athletic  field,  and  took  their  seats  of 
honor  to  watch  the  Modern  Dance  program, 
a  clever  and  charming  presentation  entitled, 
"The  Uninvited  Guest." 

The  June  Fete  is  one  of  Lasell's  unforget- 


table   traditions,    one    that   is   locked   in    the 
heart  of  every  Lasell  graduate. 

Ruth  Dempsey 


River  Day 

SINCE  the  start  of  crew  practice  this 
spring,  loyal  enthusiasts  have  hiked 
to  the  Charles  River  and  done  their 
daily  stint  until  strokes  were  perfected  and 
the  crews  for  River  Day  finally  chosen.  Not 
even  our  plentiful  share  of  rainfall  this  spring 
could  dampen  their  spirits  and  desires  to  be 
on  the  final  crews. 

Who  can  forget  Wednesday,  May  twenty- 
sixth  of  this  year,  at  two  o'clock?  The  r,ains 
came  in  the  morning  and  stayed  all  day,  while 
the  nine  crews  raced  in  three  separate  heats 
to  decide  the  winner.  Dr.  Winslow,  Miss 
Rand,  a  host  of  brave  faculty,  students,  and 
their  guests  lined  the  shore  of  the  river,  and 
cheered  their  favorites. 

It  was  a  sad  day  of  reckoning  for  the 
seniors,  for  to  their  astonishment  the  final 
race  between  two  senior  crews  and  one  junior 
crew  was  won  by  the  juniors.  Martha  Corson, 
captain,  had  as  her  staunch  supporters  Betty- 
Gayle  Lynn,  Nancy  Lyons,  Jean  Morner, 
Audrey  Saunders,  Alba  Squarcia,  Ruth  Secord, 
Ruth  Perry  and  Alice  Sears.  The  senior  green 
crew,  with  Nathalie  Monge  as  captain,  Joan 
Moller,  Carol  Brumond,  Martha  Maddock, 
Helen  Clark,  Doris  Irving,  Edith  Lippert,  Mil- 
dred Bond,  and  Janet  Ryder,  placed  second.  A 
close  third  were  Dorothy  Marr,  captain,  and 
her  crew  consisting  of  Jeanne  Revene,  Bar- 
bara Seward,  Persis  Pendleton,  Doris  Kney, 
Alma  Martin,  Shirley  Perkins,  Emily  Thumm, 
and  Judy  Hill. 

The  faculty  crew,  made  up  of  the  Misses 
Park,  captain,  Sawyer,  Tribou,  Hughes,  Craig, 
May,  Hildreth,  and  Gould,  raced  the  alumnae 
crew  between  heats.  The  alumnae  crew,  cap- 
tained by  A.  Lynch,  '42,  won.  Her  cohorts 
were:  M.  Beers,  '42;  C.  Boyce,  '43;  E.  Hughes, 
'43;  A.  King,  '43;  P.  Whidden,  '43;  D.  Lamb, 
'43;  A.  Martin,  '43;  and  R.  Dempsey,  '43. 

Barbara  Krause 
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Spring  Wind 


SPRING  in  New  York  is  the  world  after 
a  thunderstorm.  It  is  fresh  and  light  and 
the  overpowering  darkness  of  winter  is 
lifted  like  a  heavy  cloak,  and  there  is  light 
and  fresh  laughter.  There  are  clean  rains  and 
the  air  is  fragrant  with  moisture.  The  spring 
wind,  untouched  by  any  other  wind,  blows 
new  life,  new  zest  around  the  granite  citadels 
of  human  toil;  blows  across  the  parks  where 
young  green  things  are  being  born  anew; 
blows  around  the  streets  and  sidewalks;  and 
there  is  nature's  spring  cleaning.  New  Yorkers 
are  gay.  They  stroll  along  the  avenues,  busied 
in  talk  and  shopping.  The  store  windows  are 
fashioned  in  bright,  colorful  array.  The  world 
is  caught  by  spring,  and  the  people  stretch 
tired  arms  to  welcome  it,  to  hold  it,  to  live 
again  in  its  fantastic  freshness.  It  is  like  brush- 
ing the  accumulated  dust  from  a  fine  mahog- 
any piece,  and  rubbing  and  polishing  until 
once  again  in  subtle  majesty  it  reflects  the 
things  around  it. 

The  crowds  swept  along  Fifth  Avenue,  up 
and  down,  some  hurrying  to  a  destination, 
and  others  just  wandering  along.  Some  hur- 
ried into  the  light  wind;  others  stopped  to- 
gaze  in  store  windows  and  catch  their  reflec- 
tion in  the  glass.  There  was  the  impatient 
din  of  streaming  traffic.  There  were  blue- 
suited  business  men,  and  black-coated  women, 
and  young  girls  with  their  sophisticated  sub- 
deb  air.  And  there  were  couples,  young  and 
old.  They  were  all  together  on  this  spring  day. 
Katherine  was  carried  along  by  the  sidewalk 
traffic.  Her  hands  were  deep  in  the  pockets 
of  a  tweed  coat  and  her  brown  hat  was  pulled 
carelessly  over  her  forehead.  With  little  con- 
cern for  the  bustling  world  and  the  newness 
of  spring,  her  eyes  absently  guided  her  through 
the  onrush  of  people.  Now  and  then  a  man 
would  try  to  catch  her  eye,  but  women  passed 
by,  seemingly  unimpressed.  As  if  in  a  trance 
she  waited  when  the  others  stopped  for  a  red 
light,  and  then  pushed  on  again,  as  though 
led  by  some  unseen  force.  On  she  walked,  for 


blocks  and  blocks,  looking  neither  right  nor 
left,  just  walking  with  her  hands  in  her  pockets 
and  her  head  low.  Almost  mechanically  she 
turned  down  the  walk  to  Rockefeller  Center, 
slowly,  now,  as  if  remembering  a  word,  or 
seeing  a  iace.  But  there  was  no  one,  only  the 
wind.  She  leaned  against  the  railing  beside 
the  rink,  and  pulled  a  package  of  cigarettes 
from  her  pocket.  Deliberately,  slowly,  she  put 
one  to  her  mouth  and  struck  a  match.  It  went 
out.  The  second  attempt  was  successful,  and 
the  smoke  blew  slowly  into  the  wind  and  was 
carried  in  lazy  swirls  for  a  moment,  then  lost. 
For  awhile  Katherine  was  intent  upon  blowing 
the  smoke  and  staring  off  below.  Her  mind 
was  peeling  the  cover  from  the  years,  whirling 
away  time  in  giddy  unconsciousness. 

It  wasn't  long  ago— it  didn't  seem  long  ago 
—that  she  had  stood  in  this  very  spot  with 
Clyde,  and  they  were  laughing  together,  hold- 
ing the  world  in  their  young  hands.  Little  had 
they  dreamed,  on  that  summer  day,  three  years 
past,  that  soon,  only  too  soon  would  they  pack 
all  their  dreams,  their  hopes  and  unfilled  de- 
sires into  a  suitcase  to  be  checked  by  time. 
Then  there  was  only  laughing  with  life  and 
soaring  through  the  days  as  if  they  were  in  a 
crazy,  reckless  plane.  In  vain  she  tried  to 
recapture  that  nostalgic  feeling  but  it  was 
worn  away  by  time.  It  was  tantalizing,  just 
beyond  reach.  She  knew  it  was  there,  and  yet 
trying  to  catch  it,  to  hold  it,  was  trying  to 
hold  sand  between  the  fingers.  She  thought 
of  all  those  things  so  taken  for  granted  then, 
those  things  that  were  touched  every  day  and 
thought  to  be  concrete  and  firm  forever.  Even 
the  seemingly  little  incidental  things  of  life 
were  now  gone.  She  wondered  how  she  could 
have  been  so  blind  and  vain  to  careen  through 
life  in  that  sublime  manner.  "It's  a  pity,"  she 
thought,  "that  we  can't  look  into  the  future, 
and  see  ourselves  in  the  years  to  come.  How 
totally  different  our  lives  would  be  then,  and 
how  much  more  carefully  would  we  try  to 
shape  them.  We  would  see  the  world  through 
stronger  eyes,  and  listen  through  more  sensi- 
tive ears.  We  would  smell  with  a  sharper  sense 
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and  feel  with  defter  hands."  She  thought  of 
the  gay,  Bohemian  life  they  had  planned  to 
live,  Clyde  with  his  paints,  and  she  with  her 
pen.  They  would  have  music  and  art  and 
books  around  them,  and  they  would  know 
people  and  the  fragile  stuff  of  their  emotions. 
They  would  live  among  these  things,  and  write 
and  paint  of  them.  Together  they  would  share 
the  sweep  of  nature— the  sea,  its  restless 
pounding  on  the  long  shores;  the  swish  of  tall 
dune  grass  in  a  livid  sunset.  They  would 
climb  the  highest  mountains  into  the  morning 
sun,  and  would  wade  the  mountain  trout 
streams,  watching  the  brooks  cascade  merrily 
over  mossy  rocks,  and  swirl  into  sunlit  pools. 
Together  they  would  relax  on  the  sandy  beach 
of  some  mountain  lake,  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  cities'  cares.  There  would  be  no  sound 
except  the  breezes  whispering  through  the 
pines  and  the  water  slapping  gently  on  the 
beach.  In  the  winter  there  would  be  a  home 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  outside  the  trees 
would  be  roaring  in  a  rising  crescendo,  and 
there  would  be  the  impenetrable  murky  dark- 
ness of  the  woods.  The  nights  would  be  long 
and  dark  and  mysterious,  and  inside  there 
would  be  a  fire  and  music  and  security.  Life 
would  be  traveled  and  lived  all  over  the  world. 
Those  were  dreams  that  only  the  young  dare 
to  dream,  fashioned  with  gold  and  glittering 
ornaments.  But  now  they  were  tarnished;  only 
the  bare  metal  remained,  rusted  and  black. 

And  so  they  had  lived  from  day  to  day, 
unmindful  of  the  mechanical  ticking  of  the 
clock  as  it  brazenly  chimed  their  very  precious 
youth  into  lost  chords  and  sad,  distant  music. 

And  suddenly,  from  a  strong  brutal  hand, 
the  fierce  projectile,  war,  had  hurled  its  dy- 
namic strength  across  the  world. 

Katherine  recalled  December  7,  1941,  with  a 
small,  suffocating  shudder.  They  had  been 
living  in  the  heralded  spirit  of  Christmas  then. 
Clyde  had  been  planning  to  go  to  Vermont 
on  a  skiing  trip.  They  had  ignored  the  grow- 
ing thunder  clouds,  on  the  horizon,  and  the 
first  cold  winds,  and  yet  at  that  time  it  had 


seemed  they  were  suddenly  living  faster  and 
more  recklessly.  Inside  they  doubted  and 
feared,  for  the  distant  flashes  of  lightning 
quickened  across  the  sky.  The  war  had  not 
yet  touched  America  vitally  with  its  burning 
fingers,  but  theirs  was  the  dread  feeling  that 
inevitably  the  mist  of  death's  apparition  would 
lower  across  the  land.  Katherine  knew  then 
that  the  next  Christmas  would  not  be  the 
same.  They  had  talked  of  it  casually,  and  tried 
to  laugh  it  off,  but  they  had  plunged  into  the 
Christmas  spirit  harder  than  ever  before.  And 
then  Sunday,  December  7.  That  morning  she 
had  felt  an  intense  gratitude  for  being  alive 
and  young,  and  swirling  the  world  around  her 
wrist.  In  the  afternoon  the  feeling  had  been 
splintered  into  a  million  mad  pieces,  for  the 
news  came  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  war.  At  first 
it  seemed  unreal,  incredible.  Katherine  and 
Clyde  had  seized  those  two  weeks  of  Christ- 
mas, and  lived  a  lifetime  of  all  those  things 
they  loved  and  knew.  They  had  cried  and 
laughed  and  shouted  with  sentimental  joy  and 
selfishly  tried  to  forget  the  war.  It  wasn't 
hard,  there  in  the  snow-covered  mountains  of 
Vermont.  There  was  only  peace  and  quiet 
and  loving  each  other. 

Katherine  lighted  another  cigarette,  slowly 
and  deliberately,  and  came  back  to  the  sudden 
reality  that  all  of  the  life  we  know  is  a  memory 
of  the  past,  and  the  immediate  second  of  the 
present,  a  thin  ray  between  the  past  and  the 
future.  She  watched  the  smoke  vanish  into 
the  air,  fascinated,  entranced  with  its  blue, 
indolent  haze,  as  it  was  caressed  by  the  pas- 
sionate wind.  She  found  herself  blowing  the 
smoke  harder. 

"It's  funny,"  she  thought,  "how  we  can  be 
carried  away  by  the  things  of  the  present, 
small,  insignificant  things.  The  haze  of  smoke 
—how  very  insignificant." 

She  remembered  the  days  after  the  vacation 
in  the  mountains.  They  had  come  back  to 
New  York  and  tried  to  assume  normality  in  a 
fast,  petulant  world.  Clyde  had  painted  in- 
exhaustibly, hardly  waiting  for  drink  or  sleep. 
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Perhaps  then  he  was  trying  desperately  to 
wrap  up  his  gift  to  the  world  before  fate  beat 
him  to  it.  Katherine  had  lived  with  her  type- 
writer, commanding  it,  obeying  it.  Two  of  her 
stories  were  published  and  there  was  a  celebra- 
tion in  an  out-of-the-way  restaurant.  There 
were  spaghetti  and  red  wine  and  low  lights 
and  soft  music.  And  they  had  held  hands 
across  the  table,  and  Momma  Frennini,  the  old 
Italian  proprietress,  put  roses  on  the  table.  But 
there  was  no  talk  of  themselves  and  the  life 
once  planned.  It  was  too  fragile  to  be  handled 
then.  Instead,  there  was  light  talk  and  laugh- 
ter, a  little  brittle  perhaps,  but  it  was  laughter. 
They  had  talked  of  his  art  and  her  writing 
and  those  things  their  minds  lived  for.  For  a 
long  year  they  had  lived  this  way,  meeting 
once  or  twice  a  week,  talking,  laughing,  en- 
joying each  other's  company  and  then  going 
home  to  exist  in  work.  It  seemed  vital  then, 
Katherine  thought,  even  more  than  it  did  now. 

In  the  summer  they  had  fled  the  city  of 
New  York  on  week  ends  to  visit  friends  at  the 
shore.  It  was  peaceful  there.  They  had 
climbed  over  the  chilly  dunes  and  run  down 
the  beach,  to  be  met  by  the  sudden  cold  impact 
of  the  surf.  They  had  waited  on  the  beach 
for  the  last  low  mist  to  rise  over  the  horizon, 
feeling  the  soft  wind  blow  down  into  day. 
Katherine  remembered  Clyde  standing  before 
her,  on  one  particular  morning,  his  lean  body 
casting  the  weak  rays  of  the  morning  sun  into 
bronze  hues;  his  hair  dark  and  wet,  and  his 
eyes  remotely  troubled.  He  had  turned  to  her 
and  spoken  in  that  quick,  short  manner. 

"These  are  moments  I'll  never  forget;  I 
don't  want  you  to,  either."  At  the  time  they 
were  just  words,  and  she  hadn't  been  able  to 
realize  the  profound  implication  within  them. 
And  yet  she  had  felt  a  sharp,  uneasy  tug.  She 
had  replied  carelessly.  Katherine  couldn't 
remember  what  followed,  except  that  there 
were  long,  lazy  days  on  the  beach,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  sun,  penetrating  and  warm.  At' 
night  there  were  long  walks  on  the  sand.  It 
was  cool  and  damp  and  the  ocean  mist  was 
permeated  with  the  pungent  smell  of  tar  and 


salt.  And  the  world  was  dark,  so  dark  that  it 
was  almost  frightening.  Then  she  would  re- 
member there  was  war,  and  that  there  were 
no  lights.  Sometimes  they  would  sit  for  un- 
measured minutes  watching  the  moon's  path 
shimmer  across  the  moving  darkness,  fasci- 
nated by  its  crazy  play  on  the  crest  of  the 
breaking  waves,  as  they  thundered  down  to 
wash  the  sand.  She  had  been  happy,  and  yet 
there  was  the  futile  feeling  of  being  tossed  on 
a  tiny  raft  at  sea,  motivated  by  the  wind  of 
the  world.  She  had  wondered  secretly  upon 
what  wind-swept  shores  they  would  land.  It 
was  so  certain,  more  so  every  day,  that  the 
little  pinnacle  they  stood  upon  would  soon 
crumble  and  lie  with  all  the  dust  of  the  ages. 

It  happened  soon.  It  happened  with  winter. 
There  had  been  a  party  and  perhaps  the  gay 
atmosphere  helped  untie  all  the  pent-up 
thoughts  and  emotions  they  had  not  dared  to 
express  before.  It  was  snowing  and  hailing 
that  night.  Katherine  remembered  the  sound 
of  falling  hail  against  the  windows  and  the 
frenzied  fury  outside.  She  had  wandered  from 
the  merry  din  of  people  and  found  a  certain 
refuge  in  an  empty  room,  and  stared  out  into 
the  storm.  She  remembered  watching  a  man's 
form  struggle  into  the  night,  and  the  trees 
bending  under  the  weight  of  the  snow  and 
wind.  It  seemed  to  symbolize  the  day  and  age. 
Man  struggling  into  a  storm  and  then  dis- 
appearing. She  watched  a  tree's  shadow  move 
restlessly  across  the  light  from  a  window,  and 
then  Clyde  had  found  her. 

"Thinking  again?"  His  words  had  been 
careless,  a  little  rough.  They  jarred.  "You 
know  you've  been  thinking  much  too  much 
lately,"  he  had  continued  in  the  same  imper- 
sonal way.  "I'm  going  in  the  Marines  next 
week."  He  was  standing  with  a  glass  in  one 
hand,  one  foot  On  the  bench,  and  looking  out 
into  the  blizzard.  Katherine  had  known  that 
that  night  and  those  words  were  inevitable. 
She  stood  up  slowly  to  face  him. 

"I  love  you  very  much,  Clyde."  She  had 
said  the  words  simply,  almost  stupidly,  it 
seemed  now.    But  how  can  words  like   that 
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portray  simpleness  and  stupidness  when  they're 
your  heart's  creed  and  soul's  sustenance.  They 
had  been  said  before  but  never  felt  as  in  this 
moment.  For  a  time,  he  had  remained  motion- 
less, just  staring  like  a  blind  man  into  the 
night,  and  then  he  had  turned  to  her.  Even 
through  the  darkness,  she  had  felt  his  look 
was  one  of  total  strangeness  and  she  felt  for- 
eign to  him,  as  though  he  were  a  ghost,  a 
person  known  in  some  other  world. 

"Look,  Kay,"  he  had  said,  "I  want  you  to 
forget  all  that,  forget  it  now  and  throw  it 
away.  It's  not  good  for  you,  nor  good  for  me. 
We're  past  all  that  now.  This  day  and  age 
has  no  time  for  love  and  sentimental  lovers. 
We  have  a  job  to  do;  we're  going  to  do  it. 
We've  been  destined  by  some  hand  of  fate  to 
clear  this  mess  up  once  and  for  all,  and  it  so 
happens  that  I'm  just  one  of  the  guys  that  fate 
has  signaled  to."  He  had  taken  her  hand,  and 
it  was  trembling. 

As  she  remembered  the  words,  now,  a  hot 
flash  caught  her  body,  but  the  words  rang  in 
her  ears  again  as  they  had  countless  times 
since.  Sometimes  at  night  she  would  lie  in 
bed,  tossing  and  turning,  trying  to  forget  there 
ever  were  words  between  them.  It  was  like 
trying  to  get  a  cloying  tune  out  of  the  mind. 
She  could  hear  him  continue,  coldly,  yet  ten- 
derly, as  though  trying  to  explain  the  world 
to  a  child. 

"I'm  not  going  gallant  on  you,  Kay,  believe 
me,  I'm  not;  but  I've  been  thinking  lately,  too, 
and  I've  come  to  the  realization  that  the  world 
we're  living  in  today  has  never  been  before, 
and  it  can't  be  again.  We're  all  thrown  to- 
gether, every  race,  nationality,  and  religion, 
in  a  boiling,  gooey  pot  of  those  seven  sins  they 
talk  about  in  the  Bible.  There  isn't  time  or 
room  for  people  to  be  in  love,  now.  The  world 
isn't  ready  for  them  and  they  are  not  ready 
for  the  world.  Katherine,"  he  faltered  for  the 
words,  "we've  been  living  the  way  we  used  to 
before  this  happened,  weaving  our  life  with 
a  thread  of  the  past,  but  now  the  thread  is 
too  big  for  the  needle." 

Those  were  the  only  words  she  could  re- 


member. The  moment  was  worn  like  a  night- 
mare, and  there  was  the  potent  urge  to  push 
it  off,  step  on  it,  crush  it  with  all  her  sum- 
moned power.  But  there  was  only  weakness 
and  the  vague  dawning  sense  of  a  futility  in 
living.  Life  was  suddenly  taking  one  step 
backwards  for  every  two  forward. 

A  sharp  pull  of  the  wind  suddenly  brought 
Katherine  back  again  to  the  present.  She 
looked  about  and  was  conscious  of  the  coming 
twilight  over  the  city.  She  wondered  how  long 
she  had  been  there,  so  mute  and  unconscious, 
living  the  dimmed  words  and  actions  and 
gilded  moments  of  the  past  over  again.  How 
many  people  had  noticed  her,  and  wondered 
of  what  she  was  thinking?  She  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  herself  for  losing  her  mind  so 
completely  over  a  book  she  longed  to  close. 
Perhaps,  in  future  years,  she  would  be  able  to 
read  again  that  time-worn  book,  with  its  faded 
pages,  and  read  the  words  lightly,  with  only  a 
small  remembrance  of  all  the  meaning  once 
implied. 

The  spring  twilight  lowered,  and  the  lights 
went  on  and  off  in  the  buildings  towering 
above.  She  thought  of  her  typewriter  on  the 
desk,  covered  with  dust  and  the  pages  of  paper, 
unused  beside  it.  Lately,  she  had  grown  to 
fear  it.  Every  morning  it  yawned  with  the 
same  black  hardness,  and  seemed  to  laugh 
aloud,  enjoying  its  uselessness. 

For  awhile,  after  that  night,  she  was  with 
it  constantly,  completely  losing  herself  in  the 
monotonous  rapping  of  its  mechanism,  and 
then  her  fingers  grew  idle  and  she  could  only 
sit  and  stare  in  dumb  muteness.  She  often 
felt  as  though  she  were  another  person.  "It  is 
strange,"  she  thought,  "how  often  we  feel  as 
though  we  are  not  ourselves,  but  an  actor  on 
the  stage  of  life.  We  realize  life  is  drama,  the 
combination  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  in  three 
short  acts  and  how  sensitively  we  sometimes 
try  to  act  another  role  and  convince  the  audi- 
ence. But  after  the  footlights  go  out,  and  the 
applause  is  ended,  it  is  then  we  sit  alone  in 
the  empty  theatre  house  and  try  to  refashion 
ourselves,  and  live  the  person  we  want  to  be. 
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Katherine  realized  this  for  the  first  time  in  the 
spring  twilight.  She  realized  how  successfully 
she  had  portrayed  another  role,  a  comedienne 
in  a  play  of  tragedy.  No  one  knew,  no  one 
would  ever  know  the  words  that  were  spoken 
that  night  for  she  had  coveted  them  from  the 
audience.  And  slowly  the  full  impact  of  their 
hard  meaning  wore  down  the  edges  of  her 
heart  and  she  felt  inside  a  certain  gnawing 
feeling  of  self  compassion  and  bitterness  and 
futility.  And  then  like  a  fire  it  spread  and 
there  was  nothing  to  put  it  out.  It  was  trying 
not  to  be  aware  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  and 
the  stars  for  they  were  just  more  fuel  for  the 
fire.  It  was  the  continuous  laughter  and 
casualness  to  friends'  interested  questions,  and 
offered  sympathy.  It  was  trying  to  keep  all 
the  memories  from  running  rampant  when 
she  was  alone  at  night  and  outside  there  was 
darkness.  And  every  mocking  laugh  and  care- 
free answer  was  like  carving  a  niche  into 
young,  green  wood.  There  was  no  feeling  for 
life  within  her  and  yet  acting  as  though  there 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience  was  adding 
more  fuel  to  the  spreading  fire. 

As  the  wind  grew  stronger  and  the  night  lit 
a  star  in  the  west,  Katherine  was  caught  in  a 
sudden  waft  of  intensity  in  the  air.  "My  name 
is  on  the  program  of  this  play  of  life,"  she 
thought,  "and  there  is  a  destiny  to  fulfill,  steps 
in  the  world  to  climb.  To  darken  this  way 
inside  is  wrong  because  the  pay  was  too  meager 
and  the  applause  not  loud  enough."  Suddenly, 
she  wanted  to  live  and  laugh  and  forget  the 
shadow  of  the  past,  for  the  past  is  the  past 
and  only  a  memory.  And  for  the  first  time 
since  that  night,  Katherine  began  to  feel  alive 
again.  It  was  like  emerging  from  a  dark  room 
and  stepping  into  bright  daylight.  In  that 
room  she  would  leave  all  the  memories  and 


disturbing  chaotic  thoughts  that  had  suffo- 
cated her  mind  and  heart.  She  would  leave 
them— perhaps  forever,  to  amuse  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life.  She  remembered  with  a  small 
laugh  the  old  saying,,  "Love  is  not  time's  fool." 
Somewhere  in  the  back  of  her  mind  the  odd 
thought  curled  and  twisted,  like  the  smoke 
from  a  dying  fire;  no,  she  would  be  neither 
love's  nor  time's  fool— at  least  not  now. 

Slowly  she  turned  from  the  railing  and 
smiled  at  the  young  couple  walking  past. 
They  smiled  in  return  and  went  off,  laughing 
together.  An  old  lady  nodded  as  their  eyes 
met  and  a  breezy  young  man  winked  his  ap- 
proval. Katherine  straightened  her  hat  and 
glanced  for  a  moment  at  the  rink  and  faded 
day.  A  young  urchin  with  a  dirty  smiling 
face  raced  by  her.  He  was  going  some  place 
and  going  quickly.  Then  the  young  girl  in 
the  tweed  coat  was  running  too— running  and 
laughing  and  feeling  the  urgent  fingers  of  the 
wind:  She  was  going  some  place,  too,  and  go- 
ing just  as  quickly.  There  was  much  to  do,  to 
forget,  to  learn  anew  in  the  next  act.  The 
curtain  of  time  would  fall  only  too  soon. 

Enid  Hughes 


Disclosure 

Having  known  much  of  sorrow 

And  enough  of  joy, 

Recognized  ugliness 

And  met  defeat, 

I  still  perceive  the  world  a  lovely  place. 

Grief  is  a  teardrop 

In  an  alabaster  vase; 

Happiness   is  hidden   cleverly 

For  youth   to  bargain  for 

And  age  to  find 

When  it  has  mellowed 

Like  good  wine  and  lace. 

Maude  Simes  Harding,  '06 
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Pie  a  la  Superstition 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  people  of  America 
took  a  vote  to  find  what  America's 
most  popular  dessert  was.  Pie  was 
found  to  be  the  most  popular  one  by  a  large 
percentage.  However,  I  imagine  there  is  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  these  pie  lovers  who 
really  know  how  to  eat  pie. 

To  eat  pie  is  a  much  more  complicated 
process  than  merely  bearing  the  food  to  your 
mouth.  If  you,  dear  reader,  are  a  person  who 
does  not  believe  in  superstition,  do  not  bother 
to  read  any  further.  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
too  bored  when  you  eat  your  pie  in  such  an 
uninteresting  manner. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  readers  who  are  tolerant 
of  superstition  how  to  eat  pie.  This  method 
will,  or  rather  should,  have  more  results  than 
just  the  satisfied  or  uncomfortable  feeling  you 
usually  have  after  eating  a  delicious  piece  of 
pie.  Of  course  you  must  abide  by  the  rules  in 
order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 

The  technique  of  eating  pie  works  just  as 
well  on  a  small  piece  of  pie  as  on  a  larger 
piece,  so  do  not  worry  if  a  small  helping  is  laid 
before  you.  If  you  are  at  home  you  will  natu- 
rally ask  for  a  large  serving,  anyway,  and  if 
you  are  a  guest  you  can  always  hope  that  the 
hostess  will  ask  you  if  you  would  like  another 
piece. 

When  a  piece  of  pie  is  laid  before  you,  no- 
tice in  what  direction  the  point  is  facing.  If 
it  is  pointing  toward  the  right  you  are  going  to 
receive  a  business  letter  in  the  near  future. 
If  the  point  is  in  the  center,  that  is  facing  you, 
you  may  expect  a  parcel  soon,  and  if  the  point 
is  on  the  left  side  you  are  going  to  receive  a 
love  letter.  I  often  wonder  why  everyone 
always  wishes  the  pie  to  be  pointing  toward 
the  left.  Of  course  you  may  not  move  the  plate 
around  to  suit  your  wishes  after  the  plate  is 
laid  before  you. 

When  you  start  to  eat  the  pie,  cut  the  point 
off  first,  and  lay  it  to  one.  side  of  your  plate. 
If  you  do  not  speak  while  you  are  eating  your 
pie  you  may  wish  as  you  eat  your  last  piece, 
which  will  be  the  point  that  you  have  laid 


aside.  This  wish  will  naturally  come  true. 
Be  sure  not  to  touch  the  plate  with  your  hand 
while  any  pie  remains,  otherwise  you  will 
break  the  wish. 

If  you  have  ever  wondered  whether  you  are 
narrow-minded  or  broad-minded,  you  can  now 
find  out.  If  you  start  eating  at  the  narrow  part 
of  the  pie  you  are  narrow-minded,  but  if  you 
start  eating  your  pie  at  the  crust  you  are  broad- 
minded.  Many  indignant  people  say  that 
everyone  eats  pie  by  beginning  at  the  narrow 
end,  but  that  is  not  so,  because  there  is  always 
the  type  of  person  who  likes  to  begin  at  the 
crust  so  he  can  save  the  filling  until  the  end. 
This  type  of  person  is  broad-minded. 

Now  that  you  know  the  correct  method  of 
eating  pie  I'm  sure  you  will  never  eat  pie  by 
the  other  dull  method!  Anyway,  may  I  wish 
you  the  best  of  luck  and  enjoyment  in  your 
pie  eating. 

Barbara  Waters 


Class  of  1943 


Allard,  Marjorie  Elizabeth,  Essex,  Connecticut 
Allen,  Mary  June,  Deep  River,  Connecticut 
Atno,  J.  LaVerne,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 
Austin,  Cynthia  Grace,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
Backman,  Anne  Garver,  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Baninger,  Gertrude  Louise,  Bristol,  Connecticut 
Bannon,  Laura  May,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
Becker,  Lynette  Evans,  Springville,  New  York 
Beebe,  Frances  Mae,  Newport,  Vermont 
Bentley,  Dorothy  Ellen,  Dover,  Massachusetts 
Bernheim,  Darthia  Pursel,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts 
Birch,  Barbara,  Arlington,  Massachusetts 
Bixby,  Patricia  Ruth,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Bond,  Mildred  Elizabeth,  Albany,  New  York 
Bosworth,  Margaret  Mae,  East  Woodstock,  Conn. 
Boyce,  Carolyn  Katherine,  Westwood,  New  Jersey 
Brigham,  V.  Jean,  Arlington,  Massachusetts 
Brock,  Jean  E.,  Hamden,  Connecticut 
Brumond,  Carol  Ruth,  Philipse  Manor,  New  York 
Buchholtz,  Helen  Avis,  Batavia,  New  York 
Burns,  Carol  Elizabeth,  Shelton,  Connecticut 
Burroughs,  Jean,  Sherborn,  Massachusetts 
Candee,  Shirley  Reed,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
Chamberlin,  Mary  Isabel,  Natick,  Massachusetts 
Chapin,  Fay  Eleanor,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Church,  Frances  Tilden,  So.  Hanover,  Massachusetts 
Clark,  Helen,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 
Coffin,  Dorothy,  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Cooper,  Helen  Burdick,  South  Natick,  Massachusetts 
Costes,  Olga  Jeanne,  Gloversville,  New  York 
Countie,  Rosemary,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
Crawford,  Mary  Belle,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts 
Crosson,  Margaret  Mary,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
Cushman,  Elizabeth  Jane,  Yonkers,  New  York 
Davenport,  Eleanor  Ruth,  Norwood,  Massachusetts 
Dempsey,  Ruth  Catherine,  Westfteld,  N.  J. 
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Dernier,  Barbara  Anne,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
deSaxe,  Gertrude  Alys,  Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Dewar,  Jean  Perley,  Medford,  Massachusetts 
Dows,  Marjorie  Louise,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Dungan,  Ruth  Gloria,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Elion,  Helen  Deborah,  New  London,  Connecticut 
Ellis,  Marie  Consuelo,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Emery,  Margaret  Martha,  Medford,  Massachusetts 
Ermilio,  Gloria  Catherine,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Fisch,  Helen  Margaret,  Schenectady,  New  York 
Foeley,  Judith  Ann,  Scituate,  Massachusetts 
Franklin,  Mary  Elene,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont 
Franks,  Mary  Natalie,  Chestnut  Hill,. Massachusetts 
Fuhrer,  Dorothy  Jeanne,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Gately,  Marguerite,  Needham,  Massachusetts 
Glassbrook,  Jane  Louise,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Gloeckler,  Mary  Louise,  Barneveld,  N.  Y. 
Goldsmith,  Margaret  Sarah,  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Good,  Marie  Louise,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
Gorton,  Elizabeth  Hale,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
Graham,  Dorothy  Emily,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
Graybill,  Valeria,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 
Hall,  Jean  Palmer,  Simsbury,  Connecticut 
Harrington,  Edith  Louise,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 
Harris,  Beverly,  Lyndon  Center,  Vermont 
Herrmann,  Audrey  Louise,  Middletown,  Connecticut 
Hickman,  Jane  Seal,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Hill,  Julia  M.,  Bronxville,  New  York 
Houghton,  Priscilla,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 
Hughes,  Enid  Clark,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 
Humphrys,  Muriel  Augusta,  Wayland,  Massachusetts 
Hunting,  Joan  Beresford,  Albany,  New  York 
Irish,  Gene  Elisabeth,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 
Irving,  Doris  Mae,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 
Isenberg,  Marilyn  Louise,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Jewell,  Virginia  Ruth,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 
Keefe,  Mary  Pauline,  Arlington,  Massachusetts 
Kemp,  Elaine  Margaret,  Maplewood,  New  Jersey 
King,  Nancy  Elizabeth,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Kney,  Doris  Adele,  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Krause,  Barbara  Eleanor,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Kuch,  Ruth  Marilyn,  East  Norwalk,  Connecticut 
Kuchler,  Elinor  White,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Lamb,  Doris  Ellen,  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Langworthy,    Marjorie    Pendleton,    Manhassett,    L.    I., 

N.  Y. 
Leavis,  Nancy  Witton,  Norwood,  Massachusetts 
Ledbetter,  Mary  Kathryn,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
LeDoux,  Marie  Cecilia,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
Lindsey,  Harriet,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Lippert,  Edith  Margaret,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Locke,  Joan  Constance,  Methuen,  Massachusetts 
Lothrop,  Clarice  Jane,  Orleans,  Vermont 
Lyons,  Edna  Smith,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine 
McAvoy,  Elizabeth  Anne,  Windsor,  Connecticut 
McKendry,  Marilyn  Orr,  New  Canaan,  Connecticut 
McKenna,  Arline  Mary,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
McLean,  Mary-Louise,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
McManus,  Elaine  Elizabeth,  Medford,  Massachusetts 
McMullan,  Elizabeth  Margaret,  Toronto,  Canada 
Maddock,  Martha  M.,  Southampton,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 
Mangels,  Anita,  South  Ozone  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Marble,  Grace  Elizabeth,  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts 
Marr,  Dorothy  F.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Martin,  Alma  Bartlett,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire 
Martin,   Gloria  Joyce,   Newton   Centre,   Massachusetts 
Mazmanian,  Ann  Claire,  Arlington,  Massachusetts 
Mehrhof,  Muriel  Louise,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 
Meserve,  Mary  Winifred,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Meyrowitz,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 
Millard,  Eleanor,  Waban,  Massachusetts 


Mitchell,  Dorothy  Jane,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
Moffett,  Eloise  Jean,  Oakland,  Illinois 
Moller,  Joan,  Wollaston,  Massachusetts 
Mondello,  Nazarene,  Medford,  Massachusetts 
Monge,  Nathalie  Agnes,  Greenwood,  Massachusetts 
Moore,  Elizabeth  Ann,  Staunton,  Virginia 
Moran,  Alice  Kathryn,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire 
Morrison,  Judith  Ina,  Torrington,  Connecticut 
Neale,  Cyrtthia  Arlene,  Natick,  Massachusetts 
Nichols,  Ruby  Mae,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Norwell,  Jane,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 
Nurkiewicz,  Evelyn,  Constance,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Nye,  Geraldine  Frost,  North  Haven,  Conn. 
O'Connor,  Elizabeth  Muriel,  Needham,  Massachusetts 
Pearson,  Barbara  Smith,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Pechilis,  Florence,  Brockton,  Massachusetts 
Pendleton,  Persis  Sawyer,  Methuen,  Massachuetts 
Perkins,  Shirley  Irene,  Forge  Village,  Massachusetts 
Perry,  Jean,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 
Petterson,  Elizabeth  Louise,  Marblehead,  Massachusetts 
Phillips,  Florence  Jean,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts 
Pike,  Vida  Seeley,  Wellesley  Farms,  Massachusetts 
Popper  de  Podhragy,  Evelyn  Maria,  Vienna,  Austria 
Preuss,  Ann  Marie,  Bronxville,  New  York 
Prouty,  Elsinor  Carolyn,  Burlington,  Vermont 
Purcell,  Ruth  Adelaide,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 
Redfield,  Priscilla,  Weston,  Massachusetts 
Reid,  Janet  Margaret,  Bangor,  Maine 
Revene,  Jeanne  Ann,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey 
Robsham,  Lorraine  Gloria,  Brighton,  Massachusetts 
Rosien,  Dorothy  Linder,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Roth,  Esther  Florence,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts 
Rushton,  Frances  Marian,  Red  Oak,  Iowa 
Ryder,  Janet,  North  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 
Savery,  Mary  Jo,  South  Bend,  Indiana 
Sayce,  Ruth  Claire,  Needham,  Massachusetts 
Schalscha,  Eleanor  Gere,  Millburn,  New  Jersey 
Schaufele,  Barbara  Margaret,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Schmidt,  Hazel  Elizabeth,  Haworth,  New  Jersey 
Scott,  Anita  Day,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Scott,  Barbara  Jean,  Barre,  Vermont 
Seward,  Barbara  Jean,  Rutland,  Vermont 
Shaw,  Virginia,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 
Smillie,  Harriet,  Arlington  Massachusetts 
Smith,  Barbara  Ann,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Smith,  Elizabeth,  Spencer,  Massachusetts 
Solomon,  Lorraine,  Norwich,  Connecticut 
Spence,  Priscilla,  Woodstock,  Connecticut 
Staples,  Rosemary  Kyle,  Bristol,  Connecticut 
Stillman,  Anna  N.,  South  Hanson,  Massachusetts 
Streeter,  Dorothea  Anne,  Portland,  Maine 
Stupak,  Virginia  Veronica,  Leominster,  Massachusetts 
Swan,  Mary  Bradley,  East  Aurora,  New  York 
Swanson,  Olive  Neale,  Stoughton,  Massachusetts 
Tarbutton,  Mary  Jane,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Thumm,  Emily  Elizabeth,  Arlington,  N.  J. 
Timm,  Jane  Benedict,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
Towne,  Elaine  Dorothy,  Summit,  N.  J. 
Turnbull,  Christie  Mary,  Orleans  Vermont 
Wadhams,  Carol  Clinton,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Wagner,  Joyce  Marie,  Bay  City,  Michigan 
Walker,  Elizabeth  Lockart,  Utica,  New  York 
Weldon,  Shirley  M.,  Millinocket,  Maine 
Wells,  Anne  Leland,  Amityville,  New  York 
Whidden,  Phyllis  Louise,  Wakefield,  Massachusetts 
White,  Eunice  Sue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Whiteoak,  Patricia  Swift,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts 
Wilkinson,  Jean  Alice,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts 
Wilson,  Jacqueline  Hardie,  Palmerton,  Pennsylvania 
Wolcott,  Shirley  Virginia,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 
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PERSONALS 


LILLIE  R.   POTTER 

Dean  Emeritus 

Weddings 

Miss  Barbara  Ames,  faculty  '42-'43,  and 
Ensign  Frank  George  Picard,  U.S.N.R.  (Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire,  '42),  May  29,  1943 
at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  Miss  Elinor 
Hoag,  of  the  faculty,  was  maid  of  honor. 

Esther  E.  Cass,  daughter  of  Mary  Packard 
Cass,  '89,  and  Mr.  Victor  Ambrose  Welton, 
May  8,  1943  at  San  Diego,  California. 

Mary  E.  Williams,  '27,  and  Mr.  Harry  Baker 
Sharpe,  July  8,  1942  at  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Sharpe  is  in  the  Mica  and 
Graphite  Division  of  W.P.B.  They  are  living 
at  724  South  St.  Asaph  Street,  Alexandria, 
Virginia. 

A.  Josephine  Laughton,  '28,  and  Mr.  Dayton 
George  Hopkins,  June  26,  1943  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania.  Their  address  is  New 
Egypt,  New  Jersey. 

Virginia  D.  Leahy,  '34,  daughter  of  Fern 
Dixon  Leahy,  '07,  and  Mr.  Adrian  Jerome 
Berwick  (Yale),  February  2,  1943  at  Green- 
wich, Connecticut.  They  are  at  home  at  140 
West  58th  Street,  New  York  City,  where  Mr. 
Berwick  is  chief  of  the  foreign  cable  division 
in  the  Office  of  War  Information. 


Margaret  H.  Lane,  '33-'34,  and  Mr.  Meriam 
Bates  Packard  (Boston  University,  x-'3i)  June 
12,  1943  at  Newton,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Jewett,  -faculty  '32-'42,  was  maid  of 
honor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Packard,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Apt.  6,  543  Centre  Street,  Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

Charlotte  C.  Anderson,  '35,  and  Mr.  Wood- 
ward Livingston  Harlow  (Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale),  June  17,  1943  at  Wellesley 
Hills,  Massachusetts. 

Bernice  Silva,  '35,  and  Coxswain  William  E. 
Darrah,  U.S.N.R.,  October  17,  1942  at  Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts.  Mr.  Darrah  is  stationed  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Gertrude  D.  Leo-Wolf,  '34-'35,  and  Captain 
John  W.  Scott,  U.S.A.  (Cornell,  x-'35),  July  7, 
1942  at  Niagara  Falls,  New  York.  Captain 
Scott  is  with  the  Coast  Artillery,  Anti-Aircraft. 
They  are  living  in  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina, care  of  Mr.  Lindsey  Russell,  R.F.D.  #3, 
Greenville  Sound. 

Dorothy  N.  Clark,  W.P.  '35-'36,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Hichens,  May  1,  1943  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Edythe  M.  Cummings,  '37,  and  Lt.  John 
Charles  Mileikis,  U.S.M.C.R.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity; Boston  University  School  of  Law),  May 
29,  1943  at  Quantieo,  Virginia. 

Marguerite  M.  Wenzler,  '$6-'^,  and  Lt. 
(j.g.)  Myles  C.  King,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.  (Boston 
College,  '38),  May '  15,  1943  at  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts.  Lt.  King  is  with  a  bomb  dis- 
posal school  unit.  Their  address  is  15  Par- 
tridge Street,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth  C.  Bernheim,  '38,  and  Mr.  C.  Bar- 
nard Price,  Jr.  (Swarthmore,  '38),  July  11, 
1942  at  Southbridge,  Massachusetts.  The 
bride's  sister  Darthia  Bernheim,  '43,  was  an 
attendant.  Mr.  Price  is  a  field  engineer  with 
the  West  Hartford  Branch  of  the  Norton 
Company  of  Worcester.  They  are  residing  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  at  390  Farmington 
Avenue. 

Miriam  Campbell,  '38,  and  Pfc.  Lloyd 
Henry  Thomas,  U.S.A.A.C,  July  11,  1942  at 
Ware,  Massachusetts. 

Helen  DeLaney,  '38,  and  Sgt.  William  Glad- 
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stone  Sheldon,  Jr.,  A.U.S.  (Springfield  Col- 
lege), May  29,  1943  at  Wallingford,  Connecti- 
cut. Charlotte  Howard,  '38,  was  a  bridesmaid. 
Address:  1200  Euclid  Avenue,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida. 

Shirley  G.  Parker,  '38,  and  Mr.  Vernon 
Fredrick  Swanson,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.,  June  15, 
1943  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Mildred  Royce,  '38,  and  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Brown,  May  8,  1943  at  Westmount,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Canada.  They  are  living  at  4006 
Montrose  Avenue,  Westmount. 

Evelyn  R.  Smith,  '38,  and  Lt.  Rudolf  Pres- 
ber  Custer,  U.S.N.R.  (University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, '35),  November  28,  1942  at  Waukegan, 
Illinois. 

Patricia  A.  Stone,  '36-'38,  and  Lt.  Lester  J. 
Lavine,  U.S.N.R.  (Segreganset  Agricultural 
College),  June  15,  1943  at  San  Francisco,  Cal- 
ifornia. Lt.  Lavine  served  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  before  joining  the  armed  forces. 

Geraldine  Watson,  '38,  and  Aviation  Cadet 
Francis  A.  Finnegan  (Georgetown  University, 
'38;  Harvard  Law  School,  '41),  August  19,  1942 
at  Bangor,  Maine. 

Frances  E.  Gay,  '39,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Ernest 
Linford,  June  5,  1943  at  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Linford  is  a  flight  engineer  with 
the  Air  Transport  Command.  They  are  at 
home  at  144-30  35th  Avenue,  Flushing,  New 
York.' 

Eleanor  Bramhall,  '38-'3g,  and  2nd  Lt. 
Quentin  Merle  Maver,  U.S.M.C.  (Bowdoin, 
'38-*4o),  October  24,  1942,  at  San  Diego,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Elizabeth  Allyn,  '40,  and  Lt.  Charles  Lewis 
Beecher,  U.S.A.  (Wesleyan,  '40),  May  16, 
1943  at  West  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Marjorie 
Allyn,  '42,  was  her  sister's  maid  of  honor,  and 
Jean  G.  Hale,  '40  was  a  bridesmaid.  Lt.  and 
Mrs.  Beecher  are  living  at  555  North  Fifth 
Street,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

Carol  Birdseye,  '40,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Rob- 
ertson MacDonald  (Hope  College,  Holland, 
Michigan,  '41;  New  Brunswick  Theological 
School  of  Rutgers  University),  June  5,  1943  at 
Flushing,  New  York. 

Emily  Daland  Bonney,  '40,  and  Mr.  Thomas 


Ball  Couper,  Jr.,  May  8,  1943  at  Glen  Ridge, 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Couper  was  graduated  from 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  School  and 
Indianapolis  Radio  School.  He  will  leave  soon 
for  active  service.  He  is  a  great  grandson  of 
the  well  known  American  sculptor,  Thomas 
Ball. 

Sibyl  Lander,  '40,  and  Sgt.  Douglas  Frank 
Jakes  Baxter,  R.C.A.F.  (Northeastern  Uni- 
versity, '42),  March  1,  1943  at  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 

Ruth  E.  MacDowell,  '40,  and  Petty  Officer 
Charles  Loring  Stonemetz,  U.S.N.,  May  11, 
1943  at  West  Newton,  Massachusetts.  Jane 
Bartlett,  '40,  was  maid  of  honor  and  only 
attendant.  Mr.  Stonemetz  is  with  aviation 
ordnance,  U.  S.  Navy,  stationed  at  Floyd  Ben- 
nett Field,  New  York. 

Helen  V.  Battis,  '39-' 40,  and  Lt.  Jack  Wheel- 
ing Reese,  Engineers  Corps,  U.S.A.  (Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  '43),  May  26, 
1943  at  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Thelma  E.  Darby,  '3g-'40,  and  Lt.  (j.g.) 
William  Franklin  Yeagley,  U.S.N.R.  (Purdue, 
'42),  May  1,  1943  at  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Allen,  '41,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Clyde  Ryan,  U.S.A.  (Cornell  College;  Indiana 
University  Dental  School,  '44),  April  28,  1943 
at  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Lucille  E.  Armand,  '41,  and  Lt.  William 
John  Boyle,  U.S.A.A.F.  (Manhattan  College, 
x-'43),  July  11,  1943  at  Thomasville,  Georgia. 

Ann  L.  Buckle,  '41,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Louis 
Fischer  (Lehigh,  '42),  May  1,  1943  at  Plain- 
field,  New  Jersey.  Betty  Sayles,  '41,  and  Jean 
Bohacket,  '41,  were  bridesmaids.  Ann  was 
graduated  in  June,  1942  from  Tobe-Coburn 
School  for  Fashion  Careers,  New  York  City. 

Reba  R.  Campbell,  '41,  and  Ensign  Leroy 
Mayfield  Wires,  U.S.N.,  April  21,  1943  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Peggy  Card,  '41,  and  2nd  Class  Petty  Officer 
Lispenard  Suydam,  U.S.C.G.  (Colgate,  x-'42), 
May  22,  1943  at  Sayville,  New  York.  Kathryn 
H.  Patton,  '41,  was  maid  of  honor.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Suydam  are  at  home  at  8  Gramercy 
Park,  New  York  City. 

Marcia  W.  Clark,  '41,  and  Lt.  Robert  El- 
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dredge  Kelley,  U.SA.  (Dartmouth,  '40;  Amos 
Tuck  School  of  Business  Administration), 
June  12,  1943  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Massa- 
chusetts. Mary  Cameron,  '41,  was  organist  at 
the  wedding.  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Kelley  are  living  at 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 

Eleanor  M.  Flemming,  '41,  and  Mr.  Paul  R. 
Donnelly  (Bentley  School  of  Accounting), 
June  19,  1943. 

Jane  Gray,  '41,  and  Mr.  Gene  W.  Fisher 
(Syracuse  University;  Cornell),  May  29,  1943 
at  Canandaigua,  New  York. 

Ruth  P.  Mattson,  '41,  and  2nd  Lt.  Edmund 
R.  Swanberg,  U.S.A.  (Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  '43),  May  24,  1943  at  Norwood, 
Massachusetts.  Shirley  Dawson,  '42,  was  a 
bridesmaid. 

Helen  G.  Parlee,  '41,  and  Corp.  Arthur  L. 
MacGregor,  U.SA.A.C,  May  1,  1943  at  Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts.  Dorothea  and  Marjorie 
Ulrich,  '40  and  '41,  were  bridesmaids.  Corp. 
MacGregor  is  the  brother  of  Marie  MacGregor 
Woodward,  '41,  and  is  a  radio  observer  at  Boca 
Raton  Field,  Florida. 

Dorothy  Stone,  '41,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Faino, 
January  16,  1943  at  Danvers,  Massachusetts. 
Their  address  is  9  Prince  Street,  Danvers. 

Jeanne  E.  Bixby,  '40-'4i,  and  Ensign  Wil- 
liam K.  McOwen,  U.S.N.  (Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale,  '42),  May  7,  1943  at  Carmel, 
California. 

Louise  M.  O'Connor,  '42,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Dana  Chase,  April  17,  1943  at  Dennisport, 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chase  is  associated  with 
the  Board  of  Health,  Barnstable. 

Dorothy  J.  Seaman,  '42,  and  Mr.  Walter 
George  Liebert  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
June  12,  1943  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Liebert  is  in  the  research  and  development 
department  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 
Dorothy  is  in  the  war  bond  department  of  the 
same  company. 

Hazel  H.  Strachan,  '42,  and  Ensign  Edward 
Martin,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.  (Bowdoin;  Tufts  Med- 
ical School),  May  7,  1943  at  Milton,  Massachu- 
setts.   Betty  Gorton,  '43,  Jean  Barnes,  '40-'42, 


and  Mary  Lou  Lappen,  '4i-'42,  were  brides- 
maids. 

Barbara  A.  Dernier,  '43,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Eliot  Epps,  U.S.A.  Harvard,  '44),  June  8,  1943 
at  Belmont,  Massachusetts.  Nancy  Leavis,  '43, 
was  a  bridesmaid.  Mr.  Epps  is  attending  U.  S. 
Army  Signal  Corps  School  in  Boston. 

Carol  C.  Wadhams,  '43,  and  Mr.  Ellsworth 
Allen  Wolcott,  Jr.,  June  11,  1943  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  Shirley  Wolcott,  '43,  sister  of  the 
groom,  Nancy  King,  '43,  Lynne  Kuch,  '43,  and 
Dorothy  Rosien,  '43,  were  bridesmaids.  Carol 
is  the  sister  of  Lois  Wadhams  Anderson,  '38, 
and  Faye  Wadhams  Smith,  '38.  Mr.  Wolcott 
is  the  son  of  Marion  Griffin  Wolcott,  '16,  and 
nephew  of  Freda  Griffin  Leining,  '20,  and 
Carol  Griffin  Teich,  '30-'3i. 

Engaged 

Miss  Mary  Hughes,  faculty  '42-'43,  to  Mr. 
George  Fairfield  Watts;  Josephine  Moore,  '35, 
to  Aviation  Cadet  John  R.  Gulnac;  Laura  E. 
Morse,    '36,    to  Warrant   Officer   William   C. 
Hautz,  Jr.,  U.S.A.A.F.;  Cam  E.  Stevenson,  '36, 
to  Sgt.  Glenn  Arthur  Seick,  U.S.A.;  Ruth  P. 
Upham,  '36,  to  1st  Lt.  Gordon  Barry  Petre- 
mont,  U.S.A.;  Marian  F.  Loveland,  '35-'38,  to 
Mr.  Richard  Tobey  Carroll;  Marjorie  A.  Fow- 
ler>   '37-'38.   to  Lt.    (j.g.)  Alden   E.   Loberg, 
U.S.N.R;  Elizabeth  Phillips,  -'37-'38,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  James  Berry,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.;  Betty  B. 
Bell,  '40,  to  Lt.  Norman  Larabee,  C.A.P.;  Jean 
Bohacket,  '41,  to  Mr.  Edward  T.  Wentworth, 
Jr.,  U.S.A.;  Auxiliary,  1st  Class  Elizabeth  M. 
Pfeiffer,  W.A.C.,  '41,  to  Aviation  Cadet  Rich- 
ard W.  Higgins;  Priscilla  E.  Richardson,  '40- 
'41,  to  Mr.   Eugene  A.  Morrill,  U.S.C.G.R.; 
Lucy  T.  Snow,  '40-'4i,  to  Mr.  Emerson  Gould 
Sawyer,    Jr.;    Ruth    Mosher,    '42,    to    Cadet 
Charles  Jay  Keathley,  U.S.M.A.  at  West  Point; 
Sally  M.  Nolan,  '42,  to  Lt.    (j.g.)  Almont  Eu- 
gene   Williams,     Jr.,     U.S.N.R.;     Jayne     F. 
O'Rourke,  '42,  to  Lt.  Gerard  Ambrose  Gaffney, 
U.S.A.;    Lorraine   J.    Manchester,    '4i-'42,    to 
O.    C.   John    S.    Carder,    U.S.A.;    Priscilla    S. 
Wilson,   '4i-'42,   to    Ensign   Kenneth   Eugene 
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Sorlien,  U.S.N.R.;  Margaret  M.  Bosworth,  '43, 
to  M.M.  i/c  Francis  H.  Logee,  U.S.N. 

Births 

Oct.   2,    1942— a  daughter,   Diana  Albury,   to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Leslie  A.   Boswell    {Natalie 

Albury,  '22-'23). 
Apr.  13,  1943— a  son,  Barry  Bruce,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.    Robert    H.    Woodworth     (Helen    L. 

Cummings,  '22-'23). 
May  6,  1943— a  daughter,  Mary  Beth,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  H.  Watson  Tietze    (Mary  Keim, 

'27). 
May  g,   1943— a  daughter,  Janet  Elizabeth,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Scollon    (Bettie 

Smith,  '28). 
May   16,   1943— a  son,   Edwin  Hemphill,  3rd, 

to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Place,  Jr.    (Bar- 
bara Edmands,  '33). 
May    10,     1943— twins,    Gordon    Gould    and 

Nancy  Gardner,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Alan 

Chesebro    (Shirley  Gould,  '33). 
June  21,    1943— a  daughter,   Carey  Elizabeth, 

to    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Edward    G.    deCorsia 

(Rachel  Thurber,  '27-'33). 
July  8,  1943— a  daughter,  Karen  Louise,  to  Mr. 

and   Mrs.   George  Cochrane    (Myrtie  Mar- 
shall, '34). 
June  14,  1943— a  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  to  Lt. 

Frank    G.    Berry,    U.S.A.,    and    Mrs.    Berry 

(Ruth  Blaisdell,  '35). 
Dec.  22,  1942— a  daughter,  Joan,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Morton  N.  Arnold   (Denise  Gile,  '35). 
May  7,  1943— a  daughter,  Katharine  Anne,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  N.  Dietler  (Katharine 

Peck,  '35). 
June  25,  1943— a  daughter,  Judy  Lynn,  to  Mr. 

and    Mrs.     Hans    Oberhammer     (Virginia 
Manness,  '33-'35).    Judy  is  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  Elizabeth  Linn  Manness,  '13. 
May  20,  1943— a  son,  to  Capt.  John  W.  Scott, 
U.S.A.  and  Mrs.  Scott   (Gertrude  Leo-Wolf, 

'34-'35)- 
June  81,  1943— a  daughter,  Cynthia  Randolph, 

to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  V.  Stone   (Dorothy 
Acuff,  '37). 
Feb.   13,  1943— a  son,  Charles  William,  II,  to 


Major   Charles  W.   Dahlberg,    U.S.A.   and 

Mrs.  Dahlberg.  (Elizabeth  Beamer,  '37). 
Jan.    19,    1943-a  son,   Richard   Hedlund,    to 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   Charles   S.    Mercer    (Louise 

Hedlund,  '37). 
Aug.  15,  1942— a  son,  Jeffrey,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Woodrow  W.  Miller   (Ann  Robertson,  '37). 
Apr.  29,  1943-a  daughter,  Nancy,  to  Lt.   (j.g.) 

Robert  F.   Hall,  U.S.N.R.   and  Mrs.  Hall 

(Marian  Sleeper,  '37). 
May  27,  1943— a  daughter,  Pamela,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Alden  R.  Richardson    (Meredith  Til- 

lotson,  '37). 
March  21,  1943-a  son,  Edward  Allen,  Jr.,  to 

Mrs.    Edward   A.    Fielden     (Janet  Kunkel, 

'38).    The   baby's  father' was   the  late  Lt. 

Edward  A.  Fielden,  U.S.A.A.F. 
May  29,  1943— a  daughter,  Priscilla  Weston,  to 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Robert   S.   Read    (Virginia 

Squiers,  '38). 
June  25,   1943-a  daughter,  Betsy  Rogers,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Miner  (Jane  Fales, 

'39)- 
June  26,  1943— a  son,  Peter  Charles,  to  Platoon 

Sgt.  Henry  W.  DeVries,  U.S.M.C.  and  Mrs. 

DeVries    (Louise  Lorion,  '41). 
June  4,  1943— a  daughter,  Lee  Blake,  to  Ensign 

William  R.  Jacobs,  U.S.N,  and  Mrs.  Jacobs 

(Barbara  McCormick,  '41). 
June   7,    1943— a  daughter,   Caroline,   to   Lt. 

Marshall  Prentice,  U.S.A.  and  Mrs.  Prentice 

(Dorothy  Riley,  '41). 

Scanning  a  recent  issue  of  our  Leaves  we 
felt  assured  that  the  bright  and  shining  mem- 
bers of  the  English  department  today  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  clever  articles  which 
always  make  for  the  success  of  our  college 
magazine.  Congratulations  from  the  Personals 
Editor  with  the  suggestion  that  our  P.G.'s  be 
reassured  that  we  heartily  approve  the  volun- 
tary service  from  former  members  of  our  Lasell 
family.  We  trust  the  above  appeal  will  prove 
a  working  suggestion. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  are  spending  their 
"days  off"  at  their  summer  camp  in  Gaysville, 
Vermont.  This  furnishes  an  opportunity  for 
needed  rest  for  our  president,  whose  duties 
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have  increased  with  the  unusual  growth  of 
Lasell  Junior  College. 

The  Personals  Editor  was  pleased  to  receive 
recently  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Donald 
J.  Winslow,  now  Corporal  in  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Forces,  stationed  at  the  Army  Air 
Base  in  Pocatello,  Idaho: 

"Lois  [Lois  Nelson  Winslow,  Faculty  '37- 
'43]  and  I  are  well  settled  in  a  very  pleasant 
home  near  the  center  of  town.  Our  hostess  is 
the  widow  of  a  prominent  lawyer,  and  has 
been  teaching  in  the  local  schools  for  many 
years.  We  feel  that  we  are  unusually  fortu- 
nate, since  the  housing  problem  in  Pocatello 
is  a  difficult  one. 

"A  few  days  ago  we  had  lunch  with  a  cousin, 
Irving  Joslyn,  father  of  Esther  Joslyn  Gross, 
'35.  We  hope  that  later  in  the  summer  we 
may  be  able  to  visit  him  and  Cousin  Florence 
in  Boise. 

"Lois  has  told  me  about  the  Commencement 
activities  at  Lasell  this  year,  and  she  is,  even 
at  this  moment,  working  on  the  next  number 
of  the  Leaves. 

"We  both  send  to  you  best  wishes  for  a 
pleasant  summer." 

While  we  have  not  had  direct  word  from 
Dean  Margaret  Rand,  we  know  that  she  is 
enjoying  a  needed  vacation  in  New  Hampshire 
after  a  year  of  strenuous  official  duties  at 
Lasell. 

Dr.  Boynton  Merrill,  until  recently  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church  of  Newton,  in  West  New- 
ton, is  now  serving  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  assistant  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Frank  Grebe,  has  accepted  a  call  as 
pastor  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Buffalo,  New  York.  We  are  indeed  regret- 
ting the  removal  from  our  midst  of  these  two 
leaders  of  the  Second  Church  and  personal 
friends  of  Lasell.  We  feel  that  the  farewell 
words  of  one  of  the  prominent  members  are 
fitting:  at  this  time.  He  writes:  "We  wish 
you  both  Godspeed,  and  assure  you  that  our 
good  wishes  go  with  you,  even  as  yours  will 
remain  with  us." 

We  are  missing  our  Assistant  Dean  of  Resi- 


dence, Mrs.  Statira  P.  McDonald,  who  is  spend- 
ing the  summer  with  her  daughter,  Gwendolyn 
McDonald  Black,  'i8-'s8,  in  Sackville,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada. 

A  delightfully  informal  note  has  recently 
come  from  Helen  Goodrich  of  our  music  fac- 
ulty, who  is  spending  the  summer  at  her  cot- 
tage at  Shelter  Harbor,  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island.  She  is  giving  herself  full  time  for  rest, 
and  reports  that  very  often  the  only  sound 
she  hears  through  the  day  or  night  is  the  plain- 
tive call  of  some  sea  bird,  or  the  booming  of 
airplanes  practicing  nearby.  "The  rose  vine" 
she  adds,  "completely  covers  my  little  bunga- 
low, and  at  present  is  all  abloom. 

"I  am  enjoying  The  Robe,  one  of  the  latest 
books  of  Lloyd  Douglas,  Lasell's  good  neigh- 
bor. Do  read  it;  it's  splendid!" 

In  a  recent  valued  letter  from  Mrs.  Edith 
M.  Gordon,  wife  of  Lasell's  loyal  friend,  the 
late  Dr.  William  C.  Gordon,  we  received  this 
appreciative  message: 

"Someone  most  kindly  keeps  my  name  on 
the  mailing  list  at  Lasell.  I  am  often  amazed 
to  find  in  the  Leaves  names  of  friends  whom 
I  knew  there.  You  do  a  remarkable  piece  of 
work  in  keeping  up  the  newsy  reports  of  the 
girls,  and  I  am  always  thrilled  with  the  various 
things  they  are  doing  and  doing  well. 

"Because  of,  physical  handicap,  I  feei  some- 
what useless  in  these  days  of  war  work.  The 
only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  provide  temporary 
quarters  for  some  of  the  many  who  come  to 
Washington,  not  knowing  where  they  can  find 
lodging.  In  this  way  I  feel  I  am  doing  a  tiny 
bit  in  the  war  effort. 

"I  have  often  wondered  if  Priscilla  Winslow 
remained  in  Washington.  I  enjoyed  meeting 
her." 

Priscilla  Winslow,  '35,  has  returned  to  New 
England,  and  is  secretary  to  Mr.  George  A. 
Smith,  Assistant  Dean  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School  in  Cambridge. 

What  becomes  of  the  gifts  sent  by  our  girls 
to  far  away  missions?  The  following  note  will 
in  part  answer  that  question.  It  is  from  Mrs. 
Evarts  G.  Loomis  of  the  Clothing  Store,  Gren- 
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fell  Association,  St.  Anthony,  Newfoundland. 
She  writes  to  Miss  Grace  Williams,  of  the 
Lasell  staff: 

"We  are  especially  grateful  to  you  and  the 
girls  at  Lasell  for  the  many  things  sent  to  us. 
We  know  the  requests  you  receive  are  many 
during  these  times,  and  so  we  appreciate  more 
than  ever  your  kind  help  and  interest. 

"The  articles  were  the  very  kinds  which  are 
most  in  demand.  Since  you  have  visited  here 
you  have  a  good  idea  of  what  is  needed. 

"In  behalf  of  these  people  whom  you  are 
helping,  I  want  to  sincerely  thank  you  and  the 
girls  of  Lasell." 

Nellie  M.  Richards,  '93,  writes  this  gracious 
note  of  appreciation  to  President  Winslow  for 
his  generous  invitation  to  her  and  her  class- 
mates to  return  to  Lasell  for  their  fiftieth  re- 
union: 

"Thank  you  for  the  kind  remembrance  of 
the  older  graduates  in  arranging  for  our  wel- 
come at  all  times.  We  appreciate  the  publi- 
cations which  make  us  acquainted  with  pres- 
ent activities,  even  though  we  cannot  appear 
in  person. 

"It  is  a  regret  that  I  cannot  attend  this  year, 
to  help  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
our  graduation,  but  I  shall  be  there  in  spirit, 
and  trust  that  Commencement  may  prove  a 
happy  occasion  for  all. 

"I  have  just  learned  of  the  death  of  my 
classmate,  Jennie  Arnold  Felt,  of  Middleton, 
Massachusetts,  formerly  of  Peabody,  who 
passed  away  May  9,  1943.  She  was  also  a  friend 
of  Mrs.  Andrew  D.  Pierce  (Josephine 
Chandler,  '96);  we  shall  miss  her. 

"With  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Winslow,  and  - 
best    wishes    for   Lasell's    continued    success, 
Nellie  M.  Richards,  '93." 

A  Lasell  alumna  with  a  full  program  is  Lila 
Woodbury  Stearns,  'oo-'o2,  of  Marblehead  and 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Stearns  has 
given  valuable  service  as  head  of  the  Marble- 
head  Chapter  of  United  China  Relief,  co- 
chairman  of  publicity  for  the  Cambridge  Com- 
mittee for  Russian  War  Relief,  vice-regent  of 
the  Commodore  Samuel  Tucker  Chapter, 
D.A.R.,    and   senior  vice-commander   of   the 


Essex  County  Women's  Post,  American  Legion, 
in  Swampscott.  Her  daughter,  Mary  Wood- 
bury Stearns,  has  a  position  in  the  Disbursing 
Office  of  the  Navy  Supply  Corps  School,  lo- 
cated at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Her  son,  John  Woodbury 
Lane,  is  chief  engineer  for  Socony  Vacuum, 
New  York  City. 

A  glad  surprise  at  Commencement  time  for 
the  Personals  Editor  was  a  visit  from  her  niece, 
Julia  Potter  Schmidt,  '06,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Lasell  Club.  Accompanying  Julia  was 
her  classmate  and  roommate,  Irene  Sauter 
Sanford,  and  daughter,  Mary  Ruth  Sanford, 
'35-'36.  Previous  mention  has  been  made  of 
this  young  pedagogue  and  her  unique  school 
for  toddlers. 

.Julia's  objective  in  coming  East  was  two- 
fold: to  attend  her  son,  Frederick  Potter 
Schmidt's,  commencement  exercises  in  Wash- 
ington, and  to  visit  her  daughter,  Betty,  who 
has  just  completed  a  successful  year  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lasell  faculty  in  the  department 
of  art. 

In  a  recent  letter,  Marion  Atwell  Alton,  '07, 
writes: 

"My  Lasell  Leaves  arrived  yesterday,  and  I 
was  surprised  and  pleased  with  the  kind  notice 
you  put  in  about  me.  I  don't  know  how  you 
ever  remembered  the  story  of  the  schooner 
and  the  two  tugs! 

"You  did  not  mention  the  treasured  spots 
in  my  memory  of  the  many  happy  hours  I 
spent  sitting  at  your  dear  mother's  knee,  listen- 
ing to  her  stories  of  the  South. 

"Wish  I  could  see  all  the  changes  at  Lasell, 
and  talk  with  you  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow. 
I  really  did  love  that  little  lady  who  was  Miss 
Austin  in  my  day. 

"Am  glad  to  hear  that  Mademoiselle  Le 
Royer  is  taking  a  well  earned  rest,  and  hope 
she  may  enjoy  it  for  a  long  time.  I  was  one  of 
her  'Spanish  Cows'  for  four  years!" 

The  Personals  Editor  recently  received  this 
newsy  letter  from  Elizabeth  Robinson  Breed, 
'06-' 07,  of  Goshen,  Massachusetts.  She  writes 
from  the  Whale  Inn: 
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"A  short  time  ago  Marion  Roberts,  '29,  was 
here  as  my  guest  for  dinner  and  the  afternoon. 
I  was  so  proud  to  entertain  a  member  of  the 
WAVES;  Marion  is  simply  stunning  in  her 
uniform.  Wish  I  were  younger  so  that  I  might 
join  such  a  fine  group  of  women. 

"Since  we  are  just  thirteen  miles  from 
Northampton,  the  WAVES  'roll  up*  here 
weekends.  It  is  a  fine  place  to  rest,  and  they 
need  it.  I  hope  to  have  Rosalie  Martin  (fac- 
ulty '3i-.'43)  as  my  guest  soon.  She  too  is  sta- 
tioned at  Northampton. 

"My  son,  Allen,  is  on  land  duty  somewhere 
in  the  South  Pacific  where  he  has  been  for  over 
a  year.  I  am  thankful  he  is  not  on  a  ship; 
having  one  sunk  beneath  him  is  quite  enough. 
"I  have  charge  of  the  gift  shop  here,  and  we 
have  some  very  interesting  Chinese,  Persian, 
Javanese,  and  other  imported  items.  We  also 
have  some  beautiful  Finnish  glass,  but  of 
course  can  get  no  more  until  after  the  war. 
And  I  must  not  slight  our  American-made 
gifts,  for  they  are  very  lovely. 

"Please  remember  me  to  my  friends  at 
Bragdon,  and  especially  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow.     E.  R.  B." 

Lasell  extends  sympathy  to  Mr.  John  O.  M. 
Park  of  Clinton,  Connecticut,  on  the  death  of 
his  wife,  Phyllis  Merrill  Park,  '08-' 09,  May  20, 
1943  after  a  long  illness. 

Early  in  June  President  Winslow  received 
a  program  of  the  Commencement  exercises  of 
the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  from 
Mildred  Snyder  Grant,  '10,  together  with  the 
following  appreciative  note: 

"Thought  perhaps  you  would  be  interested 
to  know  that  another  one  of  your  girls  has 
received  her  B.A.  degree.  Betty  and  I  are  con- 
tinually grateful  for  our  happy  and  helpful 
experiences  at  Lasell,  and  think  of  it  and  the 
good  friends  there  always  with  the  deepest 
affection." 

Listed  among  the  graduates  of  the  H.  Sophie 
Newcomb  Memorial  College  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, was  Mildred's  daughter,  Mildred  Eliz- 
abeth Grant,  Lasell,  '3g-'40. 

Our  material  for  the  midsummer  issue  of 


the  Leaves  was  about  to  go  to  press  when  we 
receiyed  the  following  communication  from 
Kathleen  Moore  Knight,  '11,  from  Yardarm, 
Chilmark,  Massachusetts.  We  are  happy  to 
give  place  to  this  valuable  message.  Kathleen 
writes: 

"Dear  Personals  Editor, 

"I  was  so  happy  to  receive  your  letter  a  few 
days  ago,  and  to  know  that  I  am  still  a  member 
of  the  'flock'  in  more  or  less  good  standing. 

"As  usual,  I  am  spending  the  summer  at  my 
home  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  with  plenty  of 
fish  right  in  front  of  my  door,  and  vegetables 
in  my  garden-so  that  for  a  time  at  least  I  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  red  and  blue  points 
very  much.  In  fact,  I've  not  yet  learned  the 
finer  points  about  war  bookkeeping,  since  I 
spent  the  entire  winter  in  Mexico,  where  such 
things  are  only  a  distant  rumor. 

"My  principal  contribution  to  the  war 
seems  to  be  along  Good  Neighbor  lines.  For 
a  number  of  years,  as  you  may  know,  I  have 
rather  concentrated  on  Central  America, 
Panama,  and  Mexico— have  written  a  number 
of  books  with  that  background— and  am  now 
doing  all  I  can  through  my  writing  to  promote 
friendliness  and  understanding  between  this 
country  and  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  Since 
I  am  genuinely  enthusiastic  about  them,  and 
thoroughly  convinced  that  we  must  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  future  for  our 
common  good,  I  find  it  a  congenial  occupa- 
tion. And  I  find  that  one  can  even  use  the 
medium  of  fiction  to  bring  about  better  under- 
standing—so many  of  the  people  whose  liter- 
ary level  never  rises  above  mystery  and  adven- 
ture fiction  are  not  even  aware  that  civilization 
extends  below  the  Rio  Grande! 

"I  had  such  a  delightful  surprise  this  spring 
when  Myrilla  Annis  Rothwell,  '08-' 11,  flew 
down  to  Mexico  City  from  Pasadena  to  spend 
a  couple  of  weeks  with  me.  It  was  such  a  joy 
to  see  her  again  after  thirty-two  years,  and  to 
find  her  the  same  lovely,  stimulating  person 
she  was  then,  with  all  the  added  charm  of  the 
intervening  years.    We  picked  up  our  friend- 
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ship  right  where  we  had  laid  it  down,  and  had 
to  remind  ourselves  frequently  that  we  weren't 
schoolgirls  any  longer,  but  just  a  pair  of  'well- 
preserved  middle-aged  women'! 

"You  ask  about  my  most  recent  books. 
Trademark  of  a  Traitor  was  published  last 
month— an  international  intrigue  yarn  laid  in 
Panama  and  Central  America.  Have  just  fin- 
ished Design  in  Diamonds  which  has  to  do 
with  Nazi  activities  in  Mexico;  this  one  will 
probably  appear  in  magazine  form,  with  book 
publication  this  fall.  And  I  am  now  doing 
another  with  Mexican  setting,  having  to  do 
with  Japanese  under-cover  activities.  So  you 
see  I  am  rather  going  in  for  mass  production 
these  days." 

In  a  personal  note  to  our  efficient  alumnae 
treasurer,  Marion  Ordway  Corley,  'n,  her 
classmate,  Grace  Harvey  Hall,  writes: 

"Our  son  has  been  in  the  service  over  two 
years  as  an  engine  specialist  in  the  Air  Corps, 
and  was  sent  to  California  a  year  ago  in  April. 
We  packed  up  and  went  out  to  the  west  coast, 
where  we  were  with  him  for  nine  months  be- 
fore he  left  for  Africa.  He  is  a  technical  ser- 
geant in  the  Air  Corps  (too  old  to  fly,  as  he  is 
twenty-nine).  We  remained  in  California  until 
spring,  and  are  now  at  our  summer  home  in 
Rockport,  Massachusetts.  Our  plans  are  un- 
certain. We  just  live  from  day  to  day  as  do  so 
many  people  in  these  war  times,  and  hope  for 
the  best.    Have  you  any  sons  in  the  service? 

"My  sister,  Nellie  Harvey  Winchester,  '13- 
'15,  lost  her  husband,  Mr.  Howard  P.  Win- 
chester, very  suddenly  last  fall." 

In  reply  to  your  question,  Grace,  Marion 
has  two  fine  sons  in  the  service.  John  is  a 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  in  the  Army,  and  Rob- 
ert is  Musician  2nd  class  in  a  Navy  band  at 
Sampson,  New  York.  No  doubt  their  marshal 
music  inspires  many  a  comrade  with  fresh 
courage  to  carry  on. 

Judith  I.  Morrison,  daughter  of  Julia  Ellis 
Morrison,  '13-' 14,  was  a  member  of  the  Lasell 
graduating  class  in  June.  Judy  was  on  the 
honor  roll  and  the  hockey  team,  and  was  pres- 
ident of  Woodland  during  her  junior  year. 


She  is  the  niece  of  Edmonia  Ellis  Thursfield, 
'o8-'og. 

Ada  F.  Patterson,  '15,  certainly  deserves  hon- 
orable mention  in  our  Personals.  She  is  a  suc- 
cessful business  woman,  serving  at  the  home 
base.    In  her  letter  she  writes: 

"I  am  glad  that  you  are  still  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  old  'grads.'  I  am  an  investi- 
gator for  the  Needy  Aged,  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Those 
past  sixty-five  apply  at  my  office  for  aid.  I 
investigate  their  cases  to  see  if  they  have  rela- 
tives who  can  support  them,  or  if  they  have 
money  which  they  did  not  reveal  on  the  day 
of  application. 

"I  enjoy  my  work,  though  sometimes  I  hear 
s.ome  very  sad  stories.  Should  like  to  take  you 
along  some  day.  We  would  try  to  pick  a  nice 
clean  home  and  not  one  in  which  the  husband, 
wife,  several  cats,  dogs,  and  perhaps  a  goat 
(poor  man's  cow)  live  in  one  room. 

"My  position  is  appointive,  but  I  had  to 
pass  a  Civil  Service  examination  for  it.  My 
territory  has  been  half  of  Ashland  County, 
including  half  the  city  of  Ashland.  Two  of  us 
have  had  to  keep  track  of  about  three  hundred 
fifty  cases  each. 

"Have  been  quite  busy  with  club  work,  be- 
ing a  past  regent  of  the  D.A.R.,  and  am  now 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  of 
Ashland. 

"I  often  think  of  Lasell,  and  hope  to  return 
some  day.  However,  I  am  like  the  man  who 
said,  When  I  work  I  have  money  for  travel 
but  no  time,  and  when  I  do  not  work,  I  have 
plenty  of  time  but  no  money.'  " 

Ruth  Tuthill  Green,  '19,-14.,  and  Amy 
Tuthill  Smith,  '18,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
Middlebury,  Vermont,  recently  reported  at 
their  former  home  in  Moravia,  New  York  for 
the  Golden  Wedding  festivities  of  their  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Tuthill.  Susan 
Tiffany,  '15,  wrote  after  the  affair  was  over 
that  Mrs.  Tuthill  looked  beautiful,  and  that 
those  present  said  they  had  never  seen  Mr. 
Tuthill  enjoy  anything  more.    It  was  a  long- 
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to-be-remembered,  strictly  "gilt  edged"  affair, 
enjoyed  by  townspeople  far  and  near. 

Ruth's  husband,  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  H. 
Green,  has  completed  his  duties  in  Hawaii, 
and  is  at  present  stationed  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Amy  recently  inherited  from  her  aunt 
a  very  attractive  home  in  Moravia  for  which 
she  has  interesting  plans.  She  has  a  natural 
gift  for  homemaking  and  a  knowledge  of  New 
England  antiques,  gained  after  years  in  Ver- 
mont as  director  of  interior  decoration  of  the 
Middlebury  College  dormitories.  This,  to- 
gether with  her  many  other  duties  has  made 
her  a  most  successful  Lasell  girl. 

We  trust  it  is  not  too  late  to  extend  Lasell's 
hearty  congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tut- 
hill  as  well  as  to  their  well  remembered  and 
beloved  daughters. 

Carita  Palmer  Moffett,  '14-' 15,  of  Oakland, 
Illinois,  returned  to  Lasell  in  June  to  attend 
her  daughter,  Eloise's,  graduation.  While  at 
Lasell  Eloise  was  a  member  of  the  Orphean 
and  Spanish  clubs,  on  the  staff  of  the  Lasell 
Leaves,  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Lasell  News 
her  senior  year.  She  is  the  granddaughter  of 
Agnes  Aldrich  Palmer,  '9i-'g2. 

Two  1916  daughters  were  among  the  1943 
graduates  of  Lasell:  Betty  Gorton,  daughter  of 
Laura  Hale  Gorton,  was  class  president  in  her 
sophomore  year,  president  of  Carpenter  Hall, 
vice-president  of  the  senior  class,  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  and  the  Inner  Dramatic 
Club,  editor-in-chief  of  the  1943  Lamp,  and 
chairman  of  Junior  Week.  At  the  end  of  her 
senior  year,  Betty  received  two  of  Lasell's 
highest  awards,  a  White  Coat,  and  one  of  the 
two  scholarship  awards.  Shirley  Wolcott, 
daughter  of  Marion  Griffin  Wolcott,  was  on 
the  Lasell  Crew  junior  year,  and  member  of 
the  hockey  and  baseball  teams  senior  year.  She 
also  gave  the  Farewell  to  Carpenter  address 
on  Class  Day.  She  is  the  niece  of  Freda  Griffin 
Leining,  '20,  and  Carol  Griffin  Teich,  '30-'3i. 

1918 — Twenty-fifth  Reunion 

Nine  members  of  the  Class  of  1918  returned 
for  their  twenty-fifth  reunion  in  June.  Our 
class  luncheon  was  held  at  Seiler's  restaurant 


in  Wellesley,  with  Barbara  McLellan  McCor- 
mick  in  charge  of  arrangements.  Two  of  our 
members  who  had  planned  to  be  with  us, 
Marjorie  Kunkel  Brown  and  Ruth  B.  New- 
comb,  found  it  necessary  to  cancel  their  reser- 
vations at  the  last  minute.  We  were  indeed 
sorry  they  could  not  join  us. 

Our  headquarters  were  at  Bragdon  Hall, 
where  the  Lasell  juniors  adopted  one  of  our 
young  daughters,  Carol  Wuestefeld,  who  is 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  she  can  be 
an  undergraduate.  Another  '18  daughter, 
Anita  Scott,  was  a  member  of  the  graduating 
class.  During  her  two  years  at  Lasell,  Nita  was 
on  the  Honor  Roll,  member  of  the  Orphean 
Club,  secretary  of  the  Social  Service  Club,  and 
winner  of  the  golf  tournament.  She  will  enter 
Mount  Holyoke  College  in  the  fall. 

Lucinda  Obermeyer  Wanner  reported  that 
her  son  is  training  in  meteorology  at  Amherst 
College. 

To  Dorothy  Barnes  Paine,  class  president, 
go  honors  for  traveling  the  greatest  distance  to 
attend  reunion.  Dorothy's  home  is  in  Pratt, 
Kansas. 

Among  the  new  students  entering  Lasell  this 
fall  are  Harriet  K.  Brown,  daughter  of  Mar- 
jorie Kunkel  Brown,  Janet  Eaton,  daughter  of 
Mildred  Cary  Eaton,  Nancy  Wilbur,  daughter 
of  Helen  Selkirk  Wilbur,  and  Rosamond  Mc- 
Corkindale,  daughter  of  Ruby  Newcomb  Mc- 
Corkindale,  '14,  and  niece  of  Ruth  B.  New- 
comb. 

Those  who  returned  for  reunion  were:  Dor- 
othy Barnes  Paine,  Mildred  Cary  Eaton,  Elsie 
Flight  Wuestefeld  (and  daughter  Carol), 
Octavia  Hickcox  Smith,  Anita  Hotchkiss  Scott, 
Barbara  McLellan  McCormick,  Harriet  Morris 
Kenney  (and  daughter,  Harriet),  Lucinda 
Obermeyer  Wanner,  and  Helen  Smith  Stone. 

One  day  during  Commencement  weekend, 
the  Personals  Editor  received  a  bunch  of 
gorgeous  flowers  from  the  Wellesley  home  gar- 
den of  Harriet  Morris  Kenney,  '18.  The 
puzzled  recipient  later  found  out  the  donor, 
who  was  accompanied  by  two  charming  daugh- 
ters. These  young  artists  specialize  in  dancing, 
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and  we  are  hoping  they  may  appear  on  the 
Lasell  program  sometime  later  in  the  year. 

To  Dr.  Winslow,  Miriam  Bell  Bell,  '19,  of 
Patterson  Heights,  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania, 
writes: 

"How  I  enjoy  the  Leaves  no  one  knows 
except  the  other  Lasell  alumnae.  These  war 
times  recall  to  mind  the  days  at  Lasell  during 
World  War  I,  when  we  never  dreamed  there 
would  be  a  second  World  War,  in  which  our 
sons  and  daughters  would  participate. 

"My  eighteen-year-old  son  left  several  weeks 
ago  to  train  at  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 
Louise,  our  eldest  daughter,  is  very  happy  and 
successful  in  her  banking  careeer;  I  am  sorry 
she  could  not  be  at  Lasell  with  the  daughters 
of  some  of  my  classmates.  Maybe  our  youngest 
child,  Marlea,  will  be  a  Lasellite'  in  1952! 

"That  accounts  for  three  of  our  four  chil- 
dren. The  other  will  have  to  be  educated  in 
1950,  but  unless  Lasell  is  co-educational,  you 
will  not  have  to  worry  about  him. 

"When  my  next  reunion  comes,  I  trust 
Louise  and  I  may  enjoy  it  with  you.  Miriam 
Bell  Bell,  '19." 

Margaret  Perley  Downey,  '20,  and  Emma 
Perley  Dewar,  'lg-^o,  returned  to  Lasell  in 
June  to  attend  the  graduation  of  Emma's 
daughter,  Jean  Dewar.  Jean  was  awarded  one 
of  the  coveted  shorthand  certificates  at  the 
last  chapel  services  Commencement  morning. 
She  also  won  letters  in  crew  and  basketball, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Orphean  Club. 

1923 — Twentieth  Reunion 

Lasell  was  happy  to  welcome  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  J923  who  returned  for 
their  twentieth  reunion  on  Saturday,  June  5. 
After  a  delicious  luncheon  at  the  Brae  Burn 
Country  Club,  the  girls  returned  to  the  campus 
for  the  Class  Day  exercises,  held  on  the  recrea- 
tion field  behind  Carpenter  Hall.  Alumnae 
Supper  this  year  was  served  buffet  style,  and 
guests  ate  at  small  tables  in  Bragdon  dining 
room.  The  president's  reception,  formerly 
held  on  Friday  night  in  Winslow  Hall,  took 
place  this  year  at  Woodland  Hall  on  Saturday 
evening.   Members  of  the  class  who  were  able 


to  stay  through  Sunday  and  Monday,  heard 
fine  addresses  by  Dr.  Vivian  T.  Pomeroy,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Mil- 
ton, and  Dr.  J.  Anton  de  Haas,  well  known 
authority  on  international  affairs. 

Those  who  attended  the  1923  reunion  were: 
Arline  Allsopp  DeHart,  Florence  Boehmcke 
Simes,  Elizabeth  Buettner  Lang,  Carolyn  Col- 
ton  Avery,  Adrienne  Fontaine  Caron,  Mabel 
Gleason  Fletcher,  Many  Godard  Hadley  '2i-'23, 
Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner,  Antoinette  Meritt 
Smith,  Jean  Merrick  Moss,  Dorothy  Merwin 
Brown,  Dorothy  K.  Millspaugh,  Betty  Neal 
Birch,  Mercedes  Rendell  Freeman,  Adrienne 
Smith,  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22,  Dor- 
othy Barnard,  '24,  and  Helen  Perry,  '24. 
Adrienne  Smith  made  arrangements  for  the 
luncheon  in  the  absence  of  the  Life  Secretary, 
Louise  Puckett  Neill.  Reports  of  the  reunion 
as  witnessed  by  two  guests,  Dorothy  Barnard, 
'24,  and  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '23,  fol- 
low: 

No  repeated  introduction  is  necessary  in 
the  case  of  our  reporter  of  personal  news, 
Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22,  who  writes 
from  her  "editorial  office,"  112  Revere  Street, 
Boston: 

"You  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent 
months  about  priorities,  but  you  probably 
never  dreamed  that  my  big  Army'  brother 
would  claim  priority  over  my  loyalty  to  Lasell! 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  this  has  been  the 
case,  and  so  on  his  broad  shoulders  we'll  lay 
the  blame  for  my  delay  in  answering  your 
'S.O.S.'  for  news.  He  had  come  to  Boston 
from  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  especially  to  pay 
us  a  visit,  and  as  we  had  not  seen  him  for 
several  years,  we  made  every  minute  count. 

"You  suggested  that  I  write  something  that 
might  come  under  the  heading,  'Within  ear- 
shot of  the  Old  Girls.'  That  is  certainly  about 
as  far  as  one  gets  these  days. 

"The  great  meeting  day  this  summer  was, 
of  course,  Alumnae  Day  at  Lasell.  Even 
though  it  was  not  our  reunion  year,  Helen 
Perry,  '24,  Dorothy  Barnard,  '24,  and  I  were 
'adopted'  by  the  '23-ers.  It  was  such  fun,  being 
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with  them  and  watching  yet  another  of  Dr. 
Winslow's  'splendid  classes,'  one-hundred 
seventy-six  strong,  prepare  to  leave  our 
Alma  Mater.  The  many  really  fine  looking 
girls  never  fail  to  impress  me. 

"A  very  exciting  moment  for  me  was  when 
Mercedes  Rendell  Freeman,  '23,  became  a  Life 
Member  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.,  making 
the  third  member  of  our  particular  Lasell 
'family'  (from  the  days  when  torch  bearers 
formed  links  in  the  school  'family'  chain)  to 
become  a  Life  Member.  Now  if  only  we  could 
have  my  'Senior,'  Esther  Story,  '21,  join  us, 
that  would  complete  our  chain!  I  hope  she's 
'listening'! 

"Mercedes  has  two  daughters  fast  approach- 
ing Lasell  age,  and  well  worth  keeping  an  eye 
on,  too. 

"Another  '23-er  with  a  daughter  headed  for 
Lasell  is  Betty  Neal  Birch.  Betty  seemed  little 
changed  since  the  day  she  became  my  'new 
girl.' 

"Adrienne  Smith  had  charge  of  the  '23  class 
luncheon  at  Brae  Burn  and  we  three  'out- 
siders' considered  ourselves  lucky  to  be  with 
them  for  that  delightful  occasion. 

"Adrienne  Fontaine,  '23,  did  not  let  even 
the  annoying  transportation  problem  keep  her 
from  enlivening  the  get-together. 

"Uncle  Sam  played  into  our  hands  in  one 
way.  Because  her  husband,  Warren  Spooner, 
had  become  an  officer  in  the  Navy  and  was 
in  training,  Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner,  '23,  was 
free  to  join  us.  Since  then  we  have  heard  from 
Dorothy  Barnard  that  Ruth's  husband  has 
been  very  ill  with  pneumonia  at  Pensacola. 
He  had  improved,  however,  when  last  we 
heard,  and  Ruth  was  in  Florida  with  him. 

"The  ease  with  which  the  Alumnae  Buffet 
Supper  was  served  impressed  all  of  us.  I  heard 
many  compliments  on  the  delicious  food  and 
the  table  arrangement.  Just  another  instance 
of  Lasell's  gracefully  overcoming  obstacles. 
Our  hats  are  off  to  our  Alma  Mater  in  war 
or  peace! 

"Before  the  '23-ers  disbanded  Mercedes, 
Ruth,   and   I   were    fortunate   enough   to   be 


invited  to  Dorothy  Barnard's  for  Sunday  din- 
ner. ,  Dorothy  is  directress  and  dietitian  at 
beautiful  Warren  Hall,  a  one-time  old  private 
home  which  now  serves  as  dormitory  for  the 
Chandler  School.  Leave  it  to  Dorothy  to  not 
only  'swing'  her  own  job,  but  add  to  it  that 
of  hostess,  at  which  she  excels. 

"Since  Commencement  I  have  seen  very  few 
Lasell  girls.  I  had  an  all-too-brief  call  from 
Sarah  Crane,  '22,  and  as  a  result  of  her  visit, 
later  received  a  letter  from  Carolyn  Badger 
Seybolt,  '22,  the  first  since  illness  last  year 
prevented  her  being  with  us  at  our  own  re- 
union. 

"While  downtown  one  day,  whom  should  I 
meet  but  Flossie  Day  Wentworth,  '22.  I 
crammed  into  the  few  minutes  before  her  train 
left,  all  the  Lasell  news  I  could. 

"  'Kinks'  Hemingway  Killam,  '22,  takes  time 
out  from  her  man-sized  job  of  managing  her 
family  of  five,  to  write  of  their  latest  doings 
on  the  farm.  They  have  had  a  difficult  winter 
and  spring,  but  'Kinks',  as  always  has  come  up 
smiling. 

"Mabel  Rawlings  Eckhardt,  '22,  and  'Bud' 
Birdsall  Lutze,  '22,  both  write  of  the  marriage 
of  sons.  Every  time  I  hear  from  these  two 
classmates  I  think  how  fortunate  are  their 
sons  to  have  such  capable  and  understanding 
mothers. 

"To  read  a  letter  from  Marge  Gifford 
Grimm,  '22,  is  to  be  left  slightly  limp:— she 
does  pack  so  much  into  one  lifetime,  and  yet 
seems  to  retain  her  original  energy. 

"I  look  forward  to  Lasell's  opening  day  in 
September,  for  this  year  Eleanor  Metzger, 
daughter  of  my  classmate,  Jo  Holbrook  Metz- 
ger, will  be  among  the  entering  students.  That 
will  be  a  happy  day  for  us,  for  Lasell,  and,  I 
am  sure,  for  Eleanor. 

"Thus  ends  my  report.  As  everyone  is  en- 
gaged in  some  kind  of  war  work,  I  have  pur- 
posely omitted  reference  to  it,  and  have  kept 
this  'purely  social.'  All  I  hope  is  that  it  may 
have  brought  bits  that  are  news  to  some  of 
the  readers." 
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Dorothy  Barnard  of  the  Class  of  '24,  writes 
to  the  Personals  Editor: 

Another  year  has  rolled  away  and  with  it 
another  Lasell  Commencement.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  a  guest  at  the  reunion  and  lunch- 
eon of  the  Class  of  1923  at  the  Brae  Burn 
Country  Club  on  Alumnae  Day.  Mercedes 
Rendell  Freeman,  '23,  my  Lasell  roommate, 
returned  from  Yonkers,  New  York.  For  me  it 
is  always  a  red  letter  day  when  I  can  're-une' 
with  her.  She  has  had  a  trying  year,  with  the 
death  of  her  father,  Mr.  Harry  M.  Rendell, 
and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Parker,  within 
two  months  of  each  other.  Both  had  made 
their  home  with  Mer,  and  their  passing  was 
great  loss.  She  has  come  through  the  shadows 
bravely,  and  is  lovelier  than  ever. 

"Mer's  husband,  Mr.  John  B.  Freeman,  is 
very  busy  these  days  managing  a  large  defense 
plant  in  Yonkers.  They  have  two  daughters, 
Joanne  and  Helen. 

"While  strolling  through  the  Boston  Public 
Gardens  recently  I  met  Mademoiselle  LeRoyer 
and  her  niece,  and  had  a  nice  chat  with  them. 
"Mary  Roline  Stewart  (Lasell  Art  Depart- 
ment, '2  3-' 2  8)  greeted  me  on  Boylston  Street 
one  afternoon  in  May.  She  is  married  now 
and  lives  on  Long  Island.  That  chance  meet- 
ing with  a  former  teacher  was  a  very  pleasant 
surprise. 

"Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22,  is  wearing 
a  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  silver  pin  and  blue 
ribbon.  She  has  given  a  gallon  of  her  blood 
to  this  noble  cause.  Her  father,  Mr.  James  J. 
Rafferty,  is  somewhere  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  Phyllis  has  shown  great  strength 
of  character  in  the  face  of  uncertainty.  She 
has  worked  as  a  volunteer  staff  assistant  at  the 
Red  Cross  Headquarters  in  Boston  several 
mornings  a  week  all  winter.  She  is  a  fine  girl, 
and  a  real  friend,  an  alumna  of  whom  Lasell 
may  well  be  proud." 

Edythe  Goodrich  Gallant,  '2i-'22,  writes  that 
her  eldest  son,  Albert,  Jr.,  is  now  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  She  also  has  twin  sons  seventeen 
years  old. 

Phyllis  Hessin  Judson,  '24,  wrote  in   May 


from  her  new  address,  141-25  13th  Avenue, 
Malba,  Long  Island,  New  York: 

"My  husband,  John  W.  Judson,  joined  the 
C.A.A.  and  was  sent  to  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia where  we  spent  the  winter.  He  has  since 
been  transferred  to  LaGuardia  Field  where  he 
is  Principal  Ground  School  Supervisor." 

Rosalie  Brightman  Rosen,  '27,  buyer  at 
Jay's,  Boston,  was  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Lasell  retail  training  students  late  in  May. 

Adeline  Trafton,  '2§-2'],  is  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Army  Nurses  Corps,  in  transport  service 
with  a  medical  hospital  ship  platoon. 

1928 — Fifteenth  Reunion 

The  fifteenth  reunion  of  the  Class  of  1928 
brought  eleven  members  together  at  Seiler's 
in  Wellesley.  Because  of  the  small  number 
present  we  were  able  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
our  tenth  and  fifteenth  anniversaries  by  look- 
ing at  snapshots,  reading  letters  from  those 
who  were  unable  to  come,  exchanging  per- 
sonal histories  and  reminiscing  about  our  days 
together  at  Lasell.  Unfortunately,  space  pre- 
vents including  lots  of  interesting  paragraphs 
from  the  chapters,  about  '28,  but  I  hope  that 
the  followings  ."news  briefs"  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  have  been  out  of  touch  with 
some  of  these  classmates. 

Attending  reunion:  Evelyn  Douglass  Hoop- 
er, the  same  energetic  "Doug",  who  added 
much  to  the  merriment  of  the  afternoon.  We 
saw  her  two  cunning  little  girls  when  en  route 
back  to  Lasell.  Christina  Finlayson  Dana  in- 
vited us  to  her  home  in  Wellesley  for  the 
afternoon  so  our  reunion  party  progressed 
from  Seiler's  to  her  cool  and  attractive  garden. 
We  very  much  enjoyed  the  company  of  Ellis, 
Senior  and  Ellis,  Junior.  Edith  Hussey  Adams 
brought  snapshots  of  her  sturdy  young  son. 
She  is  still  the  same  loyal  Edith  of  school  days 
and  we  were  happy  that  she  could  join  us  for 
the  day.  Margaret  Newman  never  misses  our 
special  get-togethers  and  found  time'  to  slip 
away  from  her  work  as  a  draftsman  (woman) 
in  a  defense  plant.  Mary  Goodwin  Culver 
brought  some  fine  pictures  of  her  husband  and 
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daughters.  Dolly  is  still  attending  Lasell,  for 
her  sister  Barbara  was  a  Junior  last  year,  and 
she  had  a  double  incentive  for  her  trips  to 
Auburndale.  Margaret  Basley  operates  the 
Personal  Book  Shop  in  Newtonville.  Peg  spent 
many  of  her  school  years  at  Lasell,  and  it  is 
nice  to  have  her  living  in  our  neighborhood. 
Jeaneite  Allen  Love  brought  her  snapshots 
along  too,  but  you  should  see  her  sweet  little 
Leslie  Ann  in  person.  Like  mother— like 
daughter!  Caroline  Hopkins  McLean  arrived 
quite  unruffled  in  spite  of  having  had  to  plan 
for  care  of  her  family  of  three  boys  and  a 
curly-haired  girl  before  leaving  Ayer.  I  wish 
you  might  have  seen  the  pictures  of  Hoppie's 
quartet.  Hester  Shaw  was  our  Lasell  Alumnae 
president,  and  because  of  the  meeting  at  the 
College  she  had  to  leave  our  luncheon  party. 
She  is  very  busy  at  home  with  the  Shaws  and 
doing  a  great  deal  of  civilian  defense  work. 
Barbara  Hamlin  Ciimmings  leads  an  active 
and  interesting  life  as  the  wife  of  a  minister. 
After  looking  at  the  fine  pictures  of  her  family 
we  could  understand  why  she  was  anxious  to 
get  back  to  Cambridge.  That  brings  me  to 
the  eleventh,  and  I  believe  the  phrase  "still 
at  Lasell"  covers  the  news  for  myself. 

The  following  bits  were  taken  from  the 
many  interesting  letters  that  came  from  those 
who  thought  of  us  but  were  unable  to  come. 
Mary  McAvey  Miller  has  just  moved  to  24 
Langley  Circle,  Wollaston  and  extends  an  in- 
vitation to  classmates  to  come  visit  her.  Joan 
Johnson  Doriot  had  planned  on  driving  east 
with  her  husband  but  rationing  caught  up 
with  them  too.  She  promises  to  be  here  for 
the  twentieth  and  it  would  be  nice  to  see 
Johnny  again.  Eleanor  Rice  Riley  and  Janet 
Scott  Morse  live  near  enough  to  each  other  to 
have  carried  out  their  plans  of  driving  over 
together.  Two  more  victims  of  the  gasoline 
shortage!  Ricey  was  a  very  welcome  guest  at 
the  Midwinter  Reunion  in  February.  Helen 
Parker  Smith  was  forced  to  cancel  her  reserva- 
tion at  the  last  minute  because  her  husband 
was  called  into  the  Army.  We  missed  Helen 
because  she  has  always  been  a  very  interested 


person  in  all  our  Lasell  doings.   A  fine  letter 
came  from  Bettie  Smith  Scollon  with  her  best 
wishes   and  special  greetings   from   her  very 
new  four-weeks-old  daughter,  Janet  Elizabeth, 
and    her    seven-year-old    daughter,    Cynthia. 
Sorry  I  can't  print  the  snapshot  showing  Mar- 
jorie  Winslow  MacCuspie  and  the  three  very 
interesting  reasons  why  she  couldn't  make  the 
reunion  party.    We  hope  two  of  them  will  be 
Lasell  girls  some  day.  I  guess  Bobbie  will  have 
to  be  content  with  coming  as  a  brother  visitor. 
A   card   received   by   the  Alumnae   Secretary 
tells  that  Ellen  Crowhurst  Shaifer  is  now  back 
in  Montclair,  New  Jersey  after  having  spent 
three  years   in   Shanghai   and  three  years  in 
Hong  Kong.    She  has  an  eleven-year-old  son, 
and  we  only  wish  we  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  some  of  Ellen's  experiences  in  the 
East.   Lucile  Hopson  Clarke  was  in  the  throes 
of  getting  ready  to  open  a  camp  which  she  and 
her  husband  have  charge  of   every  summer. 
The  planning  for  such  a  project,  not  to  men- 
tion caring  for  her  little  daughter  Cindy,  has 
been  keeping  Lucile  very  busy.  Phoebe  Dotten 
Low  gave  up  planning  to  come  only  when  the 
restrictions  on  gasoline  came  through.  Phoebe 
brought  son  Dicky  over  last  year  for  the  1927 
reunion  and  we  looked  forward  to  seeing  her 
again.    A    four-months-old    baby    boy     kept 
Evelyn    Ladd   Rublee    from    traveling    down 
from  Vermont.    Laddie   finds   that  an  eight- 
year-old  boy  and  a  six-year-old  girl  are  a  career 
in  themselves!    The  letter  from  Helen  Kowa- 
lewski  Sandback  reveals  a  very  interesting  life 
since  her  last  communication.    Helen  is  mar- 
ried to  a  commercial  artist  and  would  like  to 
get  in  touch  with  any  of  the  class  who  might 
be  living  near  her  in  Tuckahoe,  New  York. 
Since   receiving   a   most   welcome   note    from 
Josephine  Laughton,  we  have  had  announce- 
ment of  her  marriage  to  Dayton  Hopkins.    I 
am   sure   that  being   Mrs.    Hopkins    of   New 
Egypt,  New  Jersey  will  make  amends  for  her 
absence.    Jo  was  very  cordial  in  her  greetings 
to  you  all.  Mary  Pryor  is  working  in  a  defense 
plant  and  in  true  patriotic  fashion  didn't  feel 
she   should   ask    for    "travel    time."     Barbara 
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Lawson,  while  holding  down  a  full  time  posi- 
tion with  a  firm  in  New  York  City,  finds  it 
possible  to  do  night  duty  at  an  Airplane 
Spotting  Post.  We  were  sorry  that  she  was 
unable  to  come  back  to  Lasell.  Fate  has 
always  seemed  to  whisk  Marjorie  Blair  Perkins 
away  from  us  at  reunion  time,  and  this  is  most 
regrettable,  for  there  never  was  a  more  Lasell- 
minded  person  than  Teddy.  The  two  boys 
are  in  Suffield  Academy  during  the  winter, 
and  Teddy  is  able  to  see  them  often.  Her 
address  is  371  East  198th  Street,  New  York, 
and  she  would  be  happy  to  get  in  touch  with 
any  members  of  '28.  To  complete  our  day  a 
telegram  came  from  Gertrude  Wagner  reading 
"Give  my  best  regards  to  all  the  girls— will  be 
thinking  of  you  all."  I  hope  that  hearing  news 
of  others  will  induce  some  of  you  far-away  girls 
to  let  us  hear  from  you.  We  all  had  a  fine  day 
and  perhaps  a  peaceful  twentieth  will  bring 
out  a  larger  number  of  our  class.  Best  wishes 
to  you  all! 

Lillian  G.  Bethel,  Secretary 

At  last  Lasell  has  had  opportunity  to  wel- 
come home  our  beloved  optimist,  Karin  Elias- 
son  Monroe,  '31,  whose  return  was  unfor- 
tunately delayed  until  after  Commencement. 
At  present  she  is  the  guest  of  her  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Axel  Eliasson,  at  Ellsworth, 
Maine.  Lasell's  Godspeed  to  Karin  and  her 
husband,  Lt.-Cmdr.  Henry  S.  Monroe,  U.S.N. 

Lucy  Robertson  Taylor,  '32,  is  spending  the 
summer  at  Pigeon  Cove,  Massachusetts.  Her 
address  there:    102  Phillips  Avenue. 

1933 — Tenth  Reunion 

War,  with  its  necessary  curtailment  of  travel, 
made  it  impossible  for  many  of  our  classmates 
to  return  for  1933's  tenth  reunion.  Neverthe- 
less, eight  of  us  and  one  guest  from  '35  enjoyed 
luncheon  together  June  fifth  at  the  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

A  brief  survey  shows  that  of  sixty-nine  grad- 
uates ten  years  ago,  fifty  are  now  married; 
one  (Amoret  Larchar)  is  in  the  WAVES,  and 
one  {Elizabeth  Schuller)  in  the  Red  Cross 
Overseas. 


Those  present  at  the  luncheon  were: 
Adelaide  Case,  who  dropped  in  long  enough 
to  tell  us  the  good  news  about  her  new  position 
at  Lasell.    She  will  teach  dancing  there  next 
year. 

Shirley  Gould  Chesebro,  who  has  recently 
become  mother  of  twins.  We  were  delighted 
to  see  her  and  to  hear  first-hand  accounts  of 
her  five  and  four-year-old  sons,  Alan  and  John, 
and  of  her  month-old  twins,  Gordon  and 
Nancy. 

Helen  Joyce  Cardozo,  from  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  accompanied  by  her  house 
guest,  Bernice  Silva  Darrah,  '35.  Helen  has 
one  daughter. 

Libby  Mclntire  Bennert,  living  in  Fitch- 
burg,  Massachusetts  to  be  near  her  husband, 
Captain  Harry  W.  Bennert,  U.S.A.,  stationed 
at  Fort  Devens.  Captain  Bennert  recently  re- 
turned from  duty  in  Iceland.  They  have  two 
children,  Harry,  age  seven,  and  Susan,  four. 

Virginia  Ogden  Hayes,  the  proud  mother  of 
a  twenty-month  old  daughter,  Alice  Virginia, 
who  she  hopes  will  be  a  future  Lasellite. 

Charlotte  Phillips  Wilkins,  who  showed  us 
fine  snapshots  of  her  little  Marcia  Jean,  born 
in  January.  Charlotte  also  brought  greetings 
from  Bobbie  Erickson  Rogers,  of  Jackson 
Heights,  New  York.  Bobbie's  daughter, 
Stephanie,  was  a  year  old  in  February. 

Nancy  Skiff,  a  successful  business  woman 
who  gave  an  interesting  account  of  her  work. 

Sis  Burwell  and  Nancy  Webb  were  unable 
to  be  with  us,  but  sent  greetings. 

My  husband,  Emerson  M.  Clark,  is  a  ser- 
geant in  the  Army,  fortunately  stationed  in  the 
Providence  induction  center. 

Submitted  by  Ruth  Stafford  Clark, 

Life  Secretary 

Katharine  M.  Anthony,  '32-'33,  is  spending 
the  summer  at  Bellaire,  Michigan,  on  beautiful 
Torch  Lake,  where  she  enjoys  sailing  and  a 
fine  victory  garden.  During  the  winter,  Kath- 
arine is  a  volunteer  nurse  at  the  Children's 
Hospital  in  Detroit. 
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Cora  Delabarre  sniffer's  (W.P.,  '32J35)  ad- 
dress for  the  duration  is  Apartment  2,  80  The 
Fenway,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Peg  Pearl  Ide,  '36,  of  Danville,  Vermont, 
was  the  guest  of  Marjorie  Bassett  MacMillan, 
'36,  of  Auburndale,  at  Commencement  time, 
and  both  were  at  Lasell  for  Alumnae  Day. 

Phyl  Gunn  Rodgers  writes  from  1801  Opel- 
ousas  Avenue,  New  Orleans    (Algiers),  Louis- 


iana: 


'Art  is  stationed  at  the  Section  Base  in  the 
Naval  Station  at  Algiers.  He  is  Materiel  Offi- 
cer of  the  Base,  a  position  which  he  took  over 
temporarily  while  the  regular  officer  was  at 
school  for  eight  weeks.  Evidently  he  did  so 
well  that  they  gave  him  the  job  permanently, 
and  with  it  he  has  somehow  also  assumed  the 
duties  of  Conservation  and  Salvage  Officer." 

Shortly  after  Commencement,  Tap  Tardivel 
Higgins,  '37,  sent  this  fine  report  of  the  activ- 
ities of  her  classmates.  She  writes  from  2425 
27th  Street  South,  Arlington,  Virginia: 

"Ginny  Deal  telephoned  not  long  ago.  We 
plan  to  have  a  bridge  game  with  Anne  Tipton 
Gardner,  '35-'37,  and  Barbara  Wheeler  Casey, 
soon. 

"Meredith  Tillotson  Richardson  is  living  at 
home,  111  Foxcroft  Road,  West  Hartford,  as 
her  husband  is  overseas.  Doris  Carey  Patterson 
also  has  a  change  of  address:  64  Rowe  Street, 
Auburndale. 

"Ginny  Gately  stopped  here  recently.  She 
still  has  that  nice  traveling  job,  and  was  in 
Hartford  when  Meredith  Tillotson  Richard- 
son's baby  daughter,  Pamela,  was  born,  so  had 
a  chance  to  see  her. 

"Catherine  Laffm,  '35-'36,  is  an  Ensign  in 
the  WAVES,  stationed  in  Boston.  Her  address 
there  is  150  Causeway  Street. 

"Evelyn  Towle  Blaisdell  was  down  here  last 
winter,  and  telephoned  me.  She  has  returned 
to  10  Greenleaf  Avenue,  Medford  Hillside. 
Connie  Wood  has  also  been  here  and  stayed 
a  few  days  with  Anne  Tipton  Gardner. 

"Helen  Williams  Hoyt  and  her  husband, 
Wilfred  D.  Hoyt,  an  officer  in  the  Naval  Re- 


serve, are  in  Key  West,  Florida,  at  1214  Duval 
Street. 

"Babs  Burnham  Rice's  father,  Mr.  Philip 
W.  Burnham,  has  invented  a  device  for  fold- 
ing bandages.  There  have  been  several  write- 
ups  about  it  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
One  was  in  Time. 

"Received  a  letter  recently  from  Midge  Gil- 
bert Wiggin  of  Bremerton,  Washington.  She 
wrote  that  Karin  Eliasson  Monroe,  '31,  and 
her  husband,  Lt.-Cmdr.  Henry  S.  Monroe, 
U.S.N.,  had  taken  a  house  near  them,  and  that 
they  were  having  a  fine  time  together.  She 
told  about  the  medal  'Hank'  received,  and 
how  Karin  did  the  honors. 

"I  haven't  said  much  about  my  own  little 
girl,  Mary-Louise.  She  is  really  a  very  nice 
baby,  but  maybe  I'm  prejudiced!  I  hope  to 
go  home  in  August  if  Charlie  gets  a  leave,  and 
shall  certainly  bring  her  up  to  Lasell.  Was 
sorry  to  miss  the  Commencement  festivities  in 
June;  first  time  in  six  years  that  I  have  not 
been  there." 

Dorothy  Abbott  Atherton,  '37,  wrote  late  in 
June  that  she  would  leave  her  work  at  the 
Elizabeth  (New  Jersey)  General  Hospital  on 
July  first  to  join  her  husband,  Walter  A.  Ath- 
erton, in  California.  Her  address  there  is  223 
West  Cook  Street,  Santa  Maria.  Walter  is 
teaching  aeronautical  mechanics  at  the  Santa 
Maria  Air  Base. 

"Babe"  Beamer  Dahlberg's,  '37,  husband, 
Charles  W.  Dahlberg,  is  now  a  Major  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  with  an  observation  squad- 
ron. 

1938 — Fifth  Reunion 

The  fifth  reunion  luncheon  of  the  Class 
of  1938  was  held  on  Saturday,  June  5,  at  the 
Cock  Horse  Inn,  Cambridge.  Irene  Gahan 
Burbank  and  Virginia  Wilhelm  Peters  were  in 
charge  of  arrangements.  Each  girl  who  re- 
turned received  a  maroon  or  white  carnation, 
representing  the  class  colors.  Ethelyn  Whitney 
Lenzi,  '32  (Faculty  '35-'37)  was  guest  of  honor. 
Members  present  contributed  thirty-seven  dol- 
lars to  the  Building  Fund  of  the  Lasell  Alum- 
nae, Inc. 
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Class  statistics  show  that  of  one  hundred 
twenty-nine  graduates,  one  has  died,  seventy- 
eight  are  now  married,  twenty-four  have  chil- 
dren, one  is  in  the  W.A.C.,  and  one  in  the 
WAVES. 

Those  ,who  returned  were:  Mrs.  Lenzi,  Jean 
Allen  Bird,  Priscilla  Barker,  Kathryn  Bartlett 
Mosher,  Betsy  Bassett  Wells,  Betsy  Bernheim 
Price,  Mildred-  Birchard  Pentheny,  Olive 
Boynton  Lord,  M.  Adele  Brown,  Marie  Bruns 
Dodge,  Martha  Driscoll,  Marjorie  Furbush 
Gledhill,  Irene  Gahan  Burbank,  Alma  Halla- 
more,  Betty  Harrison,  Ritamae  Hinchliffe, 
Betty  Jackson  Dunning,  Peggy  Jones,  Florence 
Kent  Flynn,  Dorothy  B.  Keyes,  Betty  Lloyd 
Fritch,  Alice  Lockwood  Leach,  Eva  Lowry 
Skinner,  Betty  McAuliffe,  Margaret  McEner- 
ney,  Mary  Mehegan  Dillon,  Elaine  Meiklem 
Sargent,  Betty  Morley,  Carole  Myers  Lowe, 
Harriet  Newcomb  Stoughton,  Rosemary  Peg- 
nam  Johnson,  Eleanor  Pierce  Puffer,  Martha 
Romaine  Jones,  Alice  M.  Seidler,  Jane  Sher- 
man, Audrey  B.  Spiller,  Frances  Stephan, 
Betty  Stickles  Bonner,  Dorothy  Stuart,  Myrtle 
Sylvester  Ensor,  Dorothy  Thomas,  H.  Faye 
Wadhams  Smith,  Marjorie  Wells,  Arlene 
Wishart  Sylvester,  Joan  E.  Yeuell. 

The  Class  of  1938  wishes  to  extend  sympa- 
thy to  Janet  Kunkel  Fielden  on  the  accidental 
death  of  her  husband,  Lt.  Edward  Allen 
Fielden,  United  States  Army  Air  Forces,  De- 
cember 30,  1942  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Peggy  Jones,  '38,  has  resigned  her  position 
as  assistant  dietitian  at  Lasell,  and  is  spending 
the  summer  at  Cass  Lake,  Pentwater,  Michi- 
gan. 

From  Arlene  Wishart  Sylvester,  '38,  we  learn 
that  her  sister-in-law,  Myrtle  Sylvester  Ensor, 
'38,  has  moved  to  Maryland  to  be  with  her 
husband,  Ensign  Moreton  J.  Ensor,  U.S.N.R. 
Lt.  Ensor  was  recently  graduated  from  the 
Navy  Supply  School  at  Harvard.  Arlene's 
husband,  Dr.  R.  Emers.on  Sylvester,  is  an  in- 
terne at  the  Newton,  Massachusetts,  Hospital. 

Marie  Phelan  Burke,  '38,  moved  recently 
to  85  Marion  Street,  Natick,  Massachusetts. 

Jean  Michael  Petersen,  '39,  writes   to   the 


Personals  Editor  from  San  Diego,  California: 

"Seems  about  time  I  brought  you  up-to-date 
on  my  life  since  I  became  Mrs.  Petersen.  For 
eight  months  after  our  marriage  and  an  ab- 
breviated wedding  jaunt  to  your  beloved 
Charleston,  we  enjoyed  a  comparatively  nor- 
mal existence  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
In  January  I  undertook  to  follow  army 
maneuvers  for  two  months,  living  in  terrible 
little  towns,  eating  miserable  food,  and  in 
general  being  far  from  comfortable,  all  for  the 
brief  opportunities  I  had  to  be  with  my  hus- 
band during  his  'breaks.'  The  nicest  compen- 
sation resulting  from  that  strain  was  Pete's 
promotion  to  Captain. 

"In  May  we  planned  to  spend  a  glorious 
twenty-day  leave  with  my  family  in  Cincinnati, 
where  my  father  has  been  stationed  since  he 
has  been  in  the  Air  Service  Command.  In  the 
midst  of  our  fun,  Pete  was  notified  of  his  trans- 
fer to  Antiaircraft  Artillery  at  Camp  Callan, 
California.  He  had  to  leave  immediately,  and  I 
followed  by  train.  En  route  I  had  a  most  en- 
joyable dinner  one  evening  with  a  Lasell  girl 
of  'years  and  years  ago',  she  assured  me.  She 
was  so  interested  in  recent  developments  and 
expansion,  and  spoke  of  'Mr.'  Winslow  as  an 
'unmarried'  man.  She  also  recalled  the 
wooden-gun  drills  the  girls  used  to  have.  I 
had  a  fine  time  reminiscing  with  her,  but  my 
only  clue  to  her  identity  is  that  she  was  a  Miss 
Tidd  while  at  Lasell." 

Rachel  V.  Reed,  '39,  was  graduated  in  May 
from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the 
University  of  Rochester. 

Nancy  G.  Drew,  '38-'39,  received  her  com- 
mission as  Ensign  in  the  WAVES  after  two 
months  at  Smith  College,  and  has  since  re- 
ported at  Harvard  Business  School,  Radcliffe 
Branch,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  for  a  ten 
weeks'  course  in  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

Janice  Marr,  '39,  also  of  the  WAVES,  is  in 
the  Supply  Office,  Naval  Receiving  Station, 
495  Summer  Street,  Boston. 

A  card  has  come  recently  from  Third  Officer 
Margaret  U.  Dunham  (faculty,  '39-'4i)  of  the 
WAC,  Co.  8,  1st  Regiment,  I.O.S.,  Des  Moines, 
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Iowa.    She  received  her  commission  June  18. 

While  an  auxiliary,  taking  basic  training  in 
Florida,  Miss  Dunham  met  2nd  O.  Kingsbury 
(Dr.  Elizabeth  Kingsbury,  faculty  '^-'42)  at 
an  Easter  Sunrise  Service  at  Daytona  Beach. 

Congratulations  to  these  former  faculty 
members  on  their  recent  promotions  in  the 
WAC. 

Margaret  E.  Gamble,  faculty  '39-'43,  and 
Emilie  L.  Berkley,  faculty  '35-'43,  have  joined 
the  WAC.  Miss  Gamble  is  an  auxiliary,  taking 
basic  training  at  Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts. 

Eleanor  W.  Crosby,  faculty  '40-'42,  is  teach- 
ing a  course  in  South  American  geography  at 
Barnard  College  summer  school. 

Winifred  Whittemore  Kneisel,  faculty  '40- 
'42,  taught  secretarial  subjects  at  the  Scudder 
School  in  New  York  City,  last  winter. 

From  the  society  section  of  one  of  the  Bos- 
ton papers  we  learned,  to  our  amazement,  that 
Betty  Bell,  '40,  made  her  debut  in  the  1838-39 
season.  Cartoonist  Dahl,  of  the  Boston  Herald 
also  noticed  the  typographical  error,  and  fea- 
tured Betty,  in  cap  and  gown  and  leaning  on 
a  cane,  receiving  her  degree  one  hundred-one 
years  after  her  debut. 

The  article  which  .so  inspired  Dahl  con- 
cerned Betty's  engagement  to  Lt.  Norman  • 
Larabee,  C.A.P.  Lt.  Larrabee  attended  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  is  now 
doing  research  work  in  electronics  there.  A 
late  summer  wedding  is  planned. 

Florence  Evans,  '40,  writes  that  she  enjoys 
her  work  in  Washington  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Headquarters.  Her  address  is:  Pfc.  Florence 
C.  Evans,  Louisiana  Hall,  E-115,  Arlington, 
Virginia. 

Margaret  Gibb  Jackson,  '40,  has  returned 
to  her  home,  21  Maple  Grove  Street,  Barre, 
Vermont,  as  her  husband,  Lt.  John  M.  Gibb 
of  the  Army  Air  Corps  Engineers,  has  been 
sent  overseas. 

Priscilla  Miller,  '40,  was  in  charge  of  more 
than  two  hundred  WAVES  who  left  Boston 
recently  for  basic  training  at  Hunter  College, 
New  York  City. 

At  the  sixty-fifth  commencement  of  Welles- 


ley  College,  held  June  20,  Barbara  H.  Gorely, 
Lasell  '41,  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree. 

Elizabeth  D.  English,  '41,  was  graduated 
from  the  Boston  University  College  of  Music 
in  May,  receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Music  de- 
gree in  Applied  Music.  While  attending 
B.  U.,  Becky  was  a  member  of  the  University 
chorus  and  a  finalist  in  the  Fred  Allen  College 
Radio  Contest.  During  her  senior  year  she 
was  chairman  of  the  B.  U.  War  Defense  Coun- 
cil which  exceeded  all  other  college  or  uni- 
versity organizations  in  the  Boston  area  in  the 
sale  of  war  bonds  and  stamps   for  the  year 

!942-43- 

Dorothy  Green,  '41,  has  moved  from  Con- 
necticut to  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan,  where 
she  is  kept  busy  as  a  volunteer  on  the  Red 
Cross  Motor  Corps,  driving  at  an  army  air 
base,  for  the  blood  bank  and  other  Red  Cross 
organizations. 

Pilot  Officer  Kenneth  F.  Bundy  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force,  husband  of  Shirley  Lyons 
Bundy,  '41,  is  instructing  new  pilots  at  Brant- 
ford,  Ontario.  Shirley  is  working  in  a  nursery 
school  for  defense  workers'  children.  Their 
address:  c/o  Wheeler  Apartments,  Paris,  On- 
tario, Canada. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  A.  M.  McCormick 
for  news  of  her  daughter,  Barbara  McCormick 
Jacobs,  '41.  Barbara's  husband,  Ensign  Wil- 
liam R.  Jacobs,  U.S.N.R.,  is  a  flying  instructor 
at  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  Barbara  and  their  small 
daughter,  Lee,  will  join  him  there  at  an  early 
date. 

Alice  Herrick,  '41,  and  Jean  Bohacket,  '41, 
were  graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke  College 
in  May.  Jean  has  since  been  accepted  for 
officer's  training  in  the  WAVES,  and  will  re- 
port at  Smith  College  July  31. 

Rebecca  S.  Cahoon,  '40-'4i,  and  Joan  E. 
Dodge,  '40-'4i,  were  on  the  Dean's  Honor  List 
for  high  scholastic  standing  during  the  past 
semester  at  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 
Both  have  just  completed  the  sophomore  year 
and  are  majoring  in  Interior  Design,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts. 
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Fay  White  Leonardson,  '4o-'4i,  is  employed 
as  Dental  Hygienist  at  the  Harvard  Building 
in  Cambridge.  She  was  graduated  from  the 
Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary,  Boston,  in  1942. 

1942 — First  Reunion 

The  Class  of  1942  held  its  first  reunion 
luncheon  at  the  Parker  House,  Boston,  on 
Saturday,  June  5.  Fifty-six  girls  were  present. 
Eighteen  of  our  one-hundred  eighty-four 
graduates  are  now  married,  twelve  are  en- 
gaged, and  three  (Nina  Hobson,  Bette  McGar, 
and  Helen  Sullivan)  are  members  of  the 
WAVES. 

Those  who  returned  for  reunion  were: 
Alathea  Aguglia,  Marion  Beers,  Barbara  Berk- 
man,  Charlotte  Bragg,  Anne  Cass,  June 
Cherry,  Geraldine  Chertof,  Barbara  Crocker, 
Peggy  Dawson,  Claire  DeConto,  Barbara  Dun- 
gan,  Gloria  Field,  Louise  Freeman,  Nancy 
Gorton,  Terry  Graham,  Patricia  Gunning, 
Jackie  Hand,  Alison  Hatfield,  Nancy  Hayes, 
Betty  Heckel,  Peg  Homan,  Marie  Huhn,  Mary 
Hurley,  Grace  Johnson,  Arline  Kr eider,  Dor- 
othy Lawson,  Doris  Leach,  Ellen  Lucey,  Anne 
Lynch,  Constance  Lynch,  Patricia  Maxwell, 
Joan  McCraw,  Edythe  McKenzie,  Connie 
Jones  Messier,  Barbara  Collester  Moore,  Mar- 
got  Moore,  Ruth  Mosher,  Kay  Nannery,  Sally 
Nolan,  Winifred  Northrup,  Bea  Lewis  Potter, 
Marjorie  Ray,  Virginia  Robinson,  Trudy 
Ruch,  Muriel  Stark,  Sibyl  Feinberg  Stone, 
Gwen  Proicty  Sullivan,  Joan  Trank,  Annabelle 
Viles,  Barbara  Walworth,  Regina  White, 
Grayce  Woodward,  Jean  Jewell  ('39-'42), 
Phyllis  Johnson  ('40-'42),  Elsinor  Prouty  ('43), 
and  Flossie  Sherry    ('40-'4i). 

After  the  luncheon,  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  members  of  the  class  was  given,  followed  by 
the  singing  of  the  A  Ima  Mater. 

Mary  V.  Hurley,  Life  Secretary 

Elsie  Aguiar,  '42,  attended  Tufts  College  last 
year,  and  this  summer  is  a  student  interne  at 
the  Women's  Reformatory  in  Framingham. 

On  the  dean's  honor  list  for  last  semester  at 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  are  Janice 
Demaree,  '42,  and  Nancy  N.  Gorton,  '42. 


Jane  Nelson  Oakes,  '42,  and  her  husband, 
Lt.  John  H.  Oakes,  U.S.A.,  are  living  in  Ells- 
worth, Maine,  where  John  is  with  an  anti-tank 
company. 

Jayne  O'Rourke,  '42,  is  a  medical  secretary 
at  the  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Hospital. 

Helen  S.  Sullivan,  now  yeoman,  3rd  class, 
in  the  WAVES,  recently  sent  her  new  address: 
WAVES  Barracks,  U.S.N.A.S.,  Floyd  Bennett 
Field,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Charlotte  Aldous,  '41-' 42,  was  graduated 
from  Green  Mountain  Junior  College  in  May, 
and  this  fall  will  go  to  New  York  City  where 
she  has  accepted  a  position  with  Lord  and 
Taylor's  Department  Store.  She  was  on  the 
honor  roll  throughout  the  year. 

Welcome,  members  of  the  Class  of  1943,  to 
the  ranks  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae.  Hope  you 
will  keep  up  a  good  correspondence  with  your 
life  secretaries,  Nat  Monge  and  Betty  McAvoy, 
so  that  this  column  will  never  be  without  news. 
The  next  issue  of  the  Leaves  goes  to  press 
about  the  fifteenth  of  October,  so  be  sure  to 
get  your  letters  in  before  that  date. 

Doubtless  you  remember  the  senior  ques- 
tionnaires which  were  sent  to  you  shortly  be- 
fore Commencement.  From  them,  we  have 
gathered  the  following  information  as  to  your 
plans  for  next  year: 
Barbara  Birch,  social  hostess,  Paine  Furniture 

Company,  Boston,  starting  June  10 
Pat  Bixby,  student,  Boston  School  of  Occupa- 
tional   Therapy;    living    at    the    Franklin 
Square  House 
Peggy  Bosworth,  drafting,  American  Optical 

Company,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts 
Carol  Boyce,  working,    United  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration 
Helen  Buccholtz,  nurse's  training 
Jean  Burroughs,  working,  Framingham  Hos- 
pital 
Mag  Crawford,  student,  University  of  Michi- 
gan or  an  art  school 
Ruthie  Davenport,  working,  main  office,  Lasell 
Peg  Emery,  student,  Boston  University  School 
of  Music 
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Marie  Good,  secretary,  F.  S.  Webster  Company, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Betty  Gorton,  student,  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts 

Jimmie  Hickman,  student,  Yale  University 
School  of  Drama,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Enid  Hughes,  working  this  summer  in  college 
shop  of  Lord  and  Taylor's, -New  York  City; 
will  attend  art  school  in  the  fall 

Gene  E.  Irish,  working,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston 

Marilyn  Isenberg,  promotional  group,  execu- 
tive training  course,  L.  Bamberger  and  Com- 
pany, Newark,  New  Jersey 

Virginia  Jewell,  working,  main  office,  Lasell 

Lynne  McKendry,  working,  Boots  Aircraft 
Nut  Corporation 

Lee  McKenna,  working,  Waltham  Hospital 

Elaine  McManus,  nurse's  training 

Nita  Mangels,  student,  College  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics of  Cornell  University 

Gloria  Martin,  working,  Waltham  Hospital 

Mim  Mehrhof,  working,  Hahne's  Department 
Store,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Mary  Meserve,  nurse's  training,  Newton  Hos- 
pital 

Eloise  Moffett,  student,  Northwestern  Univer- 
city,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Betty  Moore,  student,  interior  decoration 
course,  Richmond  Professional  Institute, 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Ruby  Nichols,  executive  training  course,  Jor- 
dan Marsh  Company,  Boston 

Lynne  Nurkiewicz,  student,  home  economics, 
Cornell  University 

Penny  Pendleton,  counselor  at  camp  this 
summer 

Jan  Reid,  student,  University  of  Maine  at 
Orono 

Dottie  Rosien,  clerk,  court  house,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut 

Esther  Roth,  student  dietitian,  United  Hospi- 
tal, Port  Chester,  New  York 

Marian  Ru.shton,  dietetics  work,  Saint  Mary's 
Hospital,  Rochester,  Minnesota 

Betty  Schmidt,  working,  B.  Altman  and  Com- 
pany, New  York  City 


Nita  Scott,  student,  Mount  Holyoke  College, 

South  Hadley,   Massachusetts 
Betty  Smith,  secretarial  work,  Station  WTAG, 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Priscilla  Spence,  secretary,  Dr.  John  S.  Flynn, 

Beacon  Street,  Boston,  and  laboratory  tech- 
nician, Channing  Tubercular  Home 
M.  Jane  Tarbutton,  Richmond  Professional 

Institute,    College   of  William    and   Mary, 

Richmond,  Virginia 
Elaine   Towne,  sworn   into  WAVES   July   7; 

will  train  at  Hunter  College,  New  York  City 
Chris    Turnbull,    working,    Liquor    Control 

Board,  Montpelier,  Vermont 
Phyl    Whidden,    executive    training    course, 

Filene's,  Boston,  starting  June  14 
Sue  White,  sworn  into  the  WAVES  July  16; 

leaves  for  training  at  Hunter  College,  July 

29 
Jean  Wilkinson,  working,  Edward  Company, 

Southbridge,  Massachusetts. 

Worcester  Lasell  Club 

The  Worcester  Lasell  Club  held  its  annual 
meeting  May   11,    1943   at   Putnam  &  Thur- 
ston's.   New  officers  elected  at  this  time  are: 
President:  Louise  Cenedella  Kidd,  '33 
Vice  President:  Margaret  Christie,  '35-'36 
Recording  Secretary:  Rosalie  Winchell  Cut- 
ler, '37-'38 
Corresponding  Secretary:    Frances  Britton, 

'40 
Treasurer:  Doris  Barry  Ponte,  '40 
Directors:  Dorothy  Inett  Taylor,  '30;  Bar- 
bara   Clarkson   Moody,    '35-'37;    Barbara 
Ordway  Brewer,  '35 
Nominating    Committee:    Marjorie    Morss 
Smith,    '41;    Barbara    R.    Peterson,    '41; 
Marion  Parmer,  '41 
Plans  were  made  for  the  next  meeting,  a 
picnic  to  be  held  at  Barbara  Ordway  Brewer's 
home  in  Shrewsbury. 

Submitted  by  Marion  Parmer,  '41 

Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae, 
Inc.  was  held  in  Bragdon  chapel  on  Saturday, 
June  5,  1943  at  2.30  p.  m.    Hester  Shaw,  '28, 
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president,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
after  welcoming  those  present  asked  for  the 
report  of  the  June  1942  meeting.  This  was 
read  by  the  recording  secretary  and  accepted. 

Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11,  treasurer,  re- 
ported that  the  organization  is  in  sound  finan- 
cial condition  and  cooperating  in  the  war 
effort  by  purchasing  war  bonds.  The  Building 
Fund  now  stands  at  $5,007.43.  The  total 
amount  received  for  membership  during  the 
year  was  $997,  which  is  $152  more  than  was 
collected  during  the  preceding  year,  and  an 
increase  of  $237  over  1940-41! 

The  report  of  the  auditor,  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Amesbury,  was  read  by  the  recording  secretary. 
It  was  accepted  as  read  and  placed  on  file  with 
the  audited  statements  of  income  and  expense. 

The  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  gift  of  a  twenty-five  dollar  war 
bond  from  the  New  Haven  Lasell  Club,  and 
extends  its  thanks  for  this  generous  offering 
to  the  members  of  that  club. 

Marjorie  Bassett  MacMillan,  '36,  corre- 
sponding secretary,  stated  that  all  correspond- 
ence for  the  year  had  been  taken  care  of. 

The  report  of  the  Scholarship  Committee, 
submitted  by  Marjorie  MacClymon,  '32,  chair- 
man, was  read  by  the  recording  secretary.  The 
sum  of  $30  has  been  granted  to  two  seniors; 
the  question  of  loans  for  next  year  is  being 
considered. 

Esther  Sosman,  '36,  chairman  of  the  War 
Service  Committee,  read  a  long  and  impressive 
list  of  Lasell  Alumnae  who  are  now  in  uni- 
form. 

The  following  Alumnae  were  recommended 
for  election  to  the  Lasell  Junior  College  Cor- 
poration, their  term  of  service  to  be  for  five 
years,  beginning  in  October  following  their 
election:  Jane  Ford  Amesbury,  'oi-'.o3;  Olive 
Chase  Mayo,  '19;  Dorothy  Barnard,  '24. 

Martha  Fish  Holmes,  '25,  read  the  Roll  of 
Honor,  after  which  Miss  Potter  gave  a  few 
words  of  dedication.  A  moment  of  silence  fol- 
lowed in  memory  of  those  Lasell  alumnae  who 
have  passed  away  since  our  last  meeting. 

The  following  slate  of  officers  for  1943-44 


was  submitted  by  Ethelyn  Whitney  Lenzi,  '32, 
chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee: 

Hester  M.  Shaw,  '28,  president 

Dorothy  Barnard,  '24,  vice-president 

Natalie  E.  Park,  '32,  recording  secretary 

Marjorie  Bassett  MacMillan,  '36,  corre- 
sponding secretary 

Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11,  treasurer 

Antoinette  Meritt  Smith,  '23,  assistant  treas- 
urer 

Mildred  Strain  Nutter,  '17;  Ruth  Hayden, 
'20;  Eleanor  McKenney  Black,  '30,  direc- 
tors 

Nominating  Committee: 

Scholarship  Committee:  Marjorie  MacCly- 
mon, '32,  chairman;  Lillian  G.  Bethel, 
'28;  Dean  Margaret  Rand 

The  recording  secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  slate  of  officers  nom- 
inated. 

Roll  Call  was  conducted  by  Hester  Shaw, 
president.  Because  they  were  attending  re- 
union luncheons,  members  of  the  Classes  of 
1923,  1928,  1933,  1938,  and  1942  were  unable 
to  be  present.  Irene  Gahan  Burbank,  '38,  tele- 
phoned from  her  class  luncheon  to  report  that 
$37  had  been  collected  for  the  Building  Fund. 
Marjorie  Bassett  MacMillan  read  letters  from 
members  of  the  Classes  of  1888,  1893,  1898, 
and  1 908  who  were  unable  to  return  for  Alum- 
nae Day.  Three  members  of  the  Class  of  1894 
were  on  hand  for  an  unofficial  forty-ninth  re- 
union: Carrie  Manning  Dexter,  Gertrude 
Sherman  Ellsworth,  and  Harriett  G.  Scott. 

Dr.  Winslow  stated  that  Lasell  is  looking 
forward  to  a  good  year,  with  business  as  near 
usual  as  possible.  The  Lasell  forest  has  been  a 
definite  asset  during  the  past  year. 

From  Mrs.  Winslow  we  received  a  warm, 
sincere  welcome.  Dean  Margaret  Rand,  and 
our  Dean  Emeritus,  Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80,  gave 
interesting  and  amusing  accounts  of  Lasell  as 
it  is  today. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  with  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Alma  Mater. 

Signed:  Natalie  E.  Park,  '32 
Recording  Secretary 
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Editorial  Comment 


Grace  Crossland,  Editor-in-chief  of  the 
Leaves,  is  from  Ansonia,  Connecticut.  During 
her  high  school  days,  she  served  as  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  school  literary  magazine,  the 
Observer,  and  in  her  senior  year  was  elected  its 
Editor-in-chief.  Grace  is  a  medical  secretarial 
student  at  Lasell. 

Elizabeth  Knox,  otherwise  known  as 
"Ibbie,"  is  the  Art  Editor  of  the  Leaves  and 
designer  of  this  cover.  Last  year  her  sketches 
appeared  throughout  many  of  the  Leaves 
publications.  Ibbie  was  president  of  the  soph- 
omore class  last  year  and  is  furthering  her 
studies  in  art  at  Lasell.  She  comes  from 
Annapolis,  and  her  father  is  a  naval  captain 
stationed  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Priscilla  Perley  is  from  Danvers,  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  addition  to  being  the  Associate 
Editor  of  the  Leaves,  she  is  also  a  class  reporter 
of  the  Lasell  News,  senior  song  leader,  and 
president  of  the  Press  Glub. 

"Pris,"  president  of  Carpenter,  is  taking  the 
Liberal  Arts  course  and  is  majoring  in  journal- 
ism. She  is  the  author  of  an  article  "War— 
and  Lasell,"  a  biographical  sketch  entitled 
"Hook,  Line,  and  Sinker,"  an  essay,  "Alas  and 
Alack,"  and  a  little  poem,  "Blind  Date." 

Peggy  Revene,  our  senior  class  president, 
is  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Lasell  News.  This  year 
she  is  an  active  staff  member  of  the  Lasell 
Leaves,  and  is  a  Liberal  Arts  student. 

Peggy's  home  town  is  Glen  Ridge,  New 
Jersey.  She  helped  with  the  organization  and 
layout  of  this  issue,  and  typed  copy  for  the 
columns. 

Joan  Mills,  a  member  of  the  Leaves  staff, 
comes  from  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  is 
a  Liberal  Arts  student.  Serving  a  year  as  a 
staff  member  of  the  Lasell  News,  Joan  is  now 
Associate  Editor  of  the  News  this  year.  She  is 


Grace  Crossland 

the  author  of  the  interview  with  Seiiora 
Orazco,  and  the  humorous  article  "Butts  and 
Bottles." 

Monica  Ross  is  not  only  a  newcomer  to 
Lasell  but  also  to  both  staffs  of  the  Leaves 
and  the  News.  "Nickie,"  who  comes  from 
Rockville  Center,  New  York,  attended  Syra- 
cuse University  last  year  and  is  now  a  student 
of  Liberal  Arts  here  at  Lasell.  She  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Press  Club  and  in  the  Leaves 
she  has  an  article  entitled  "Our  Merchandising 
Graduates  in  the  Business  World." 

Enid  Hughes,  a  member  of  last  year's 
senior  class,  will  be  remembered  by  many  as  a 
writer  who  showed  great  promise.  We  are  for- 
tunate to  be  able  to  include  in  this  issue  one 
of  Enid's  short  stories,  "The  Companion 
Piece." 
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War  and  Lasell 

USUALLY,  in  an  institution,  a  number 
of  years  must  pass  by  before  any 
changes  are  noticeable.  But  war 
hastens  all  changes,  and  such  is  the  case  at 
Lasell. 

For  one  thing,  the  vacation  periods  have 
been  shifted  around;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of 
having  four  days  and  a  half  at  Thanksgiving 
time,  we  have  one  day.  Our  Christmas  vaca- 
tion is  longer  than  usual,  however,  because 
the  two  holidays,  October  12  and  November 
1 1,  have  been  omitted,  and  two  days  have  been 
added  to  this  December  vacation. 

The  girls  who  were  here  last  year  are  able 
to  see  quite  a  turnover  in  the  faculty.  The 
WACS  and  WAVES  have  claimed  many  of 
last  year's  teachers,  and  others  have  come  to 
carry  on  in  their  places. 

Horseback  riding,  which  the  girls  used  to 
like  so  much,  can  now  be  enjoyed  only  once 
a  week,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  transpor- 
tation. 

The  sight-seeing  trips,  that  were  eagerly 
awaited  each  year  by  the  students,  have  been 
entirely  omitted  since  last  year.  On  these 
excursions  the  girls  visited  historical  spots  in. 
Salem  and  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  Plym- 
outh Rock  and  The  House  of  Seven  Gables 
were  highlights  of  these  journeys. 

We  were  able  to  make  our  yearly  trip  to 
Symphony  Hall  for  the  Pops  Concert  as  late 
as  last  spring,  and  let's  hope  that  this  year  will 
be  no  exception. 

Another  difference  is  the  absence  of  social 
teas.  When  "open  house"  has  been  held  each 
year  at  Lasell  in  the  past,  refreshments  have 
been  always  served.  There  would  be  a  get- 
together  in  every  house,  and  people  who 
dropped  in  to  see  the  rooms  would  sit  around 
and  talk,  while  enjoying  their  tea  and  sand- 
wiches. Of  course  rationing  has  made  thn 
practice  impossible  at  the  present  time.  Fac 
iilty  teas  and  other  teas  for  the  girls  were 
looked  forward  to  by  all,  and  they,  too,  are 
events  of  the  past. 


Also,  for  the  first  time,  married  girls  are 
allowed  to  come  to  Lasell.  This  enables  girls 
who  were  married  before  their  husbands  left 
for  the  service  to  obtain  a  college  education 
and  prepare  themselves  for  the  time  when 
their  men  will  come  back  from  the  war. 

Another  difference,  which  is  perhaps  the 
biggest  of  all,  is  the  change  in  the  dining  room 
set-up.  Small  tables,  seating  four  or  six,  re- 
place the  long  tables  that  had  room  for  four- 
teen girls  at  a  time.  The  shortage  of  waitresses 
has  made  it  necessary  for  the  school  to  devise 
a  cafeteria  plan.  Instead  of  having  a  waitress 
to  serve  each  long  table  of  girls,  as  the  case 
was  last  year,  we  serve  ourselves,  and  each 
waitress  has  charge  of  two  or  three  of  the  small 
tables.  This  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  from 
every  angle. 

War  has  made  one  more  change  at  Lasell 
that  may  not  seem  very  important  to  many, 
but  which  is  to  us,  the  girls,  the  greatest 
change.  There  are  no  men  to  be  seen.  At  the 
beginning  of  last  year,  boys  were  always  seen 
around  the  campus  as  the  guests  of  students. 
Sunday  dinner  and  tea  were,  as  a  rule,  spent 
in  picking  out  the  girl  that  was  with  the 
smoothest  looking  boy.  Now,  however,  it  is  a 
very  rare  occasion  when  you  find  even  one  man 
in  the  dining  room. 

So  much  for  what  war  has  brought  to  our 
school  in  the  way  of  changes.  They  are  many, 
it  is  true,  but  isn't  it  also  true  that  "Variety 
is  the  spice  of  life"? 

Priscilla  Perley 
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Interview  with 
Senora  Orozco 

HABLA  vd.  espafiol?  Antiguo  Mejico  es 
un  pais  de  color,  hermoso,  y  roman- 
tico;  una  tierra  de  mucho  historia. 

Sefiora  Orozco,  whom  we  all  see  frequently 
about  campus,  teaches  Spanish  two  and  four 
here  at  Lasell.  She  was  born  south  of  the  bor- 
der in  Mejico  but  came  to  the  states  early  in 
her  life  when  she  attended  Northwestern  and 
Syracuse  Universities  and  studied  for  her  teach- 
ing degree. 

Sefiora  is  very  gracious  when  she  is  ap- 
proached and  speaks  fluently  about  the  land 
she  loves  dearly— Mejico.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting things  about  her  is  her  speech;  she 
still  maintains  a  very  Spanish  accent  which 
fascinates  the  listener.  Occasionally,  in  class, 
she  forgets  herself  and  lets  English  slip  into 
her  lecture,  which,  for  her  advanced  classes, 
she  believes,  is  not  a  good  policy.  Untrue  to 
popular  belief  that  the  South  Americans  are 
quick  tempered,  she  is  the  direct  opposite  and 
has  an  even  disposition. 

Nearly  every  June  Sefiora  makes  a  trip  to 
Mejico  to  visit  her  family  who  lives  there. 
From  the  sparkle  in  her  eyes  I  assume  that 
the  family  house  there  is  a  particular  favorite 
of  hers.  "The  thing  I  want  everyone  to  under- 
stand," she  states,  "is  the  reason  for  my  many 
trips  to  Mejico,"  and  her  big  reason  is,  as  her 
own  words  best  express  it,  "to  build  a  bridge 
of  friendship  and  understanding  between  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish 
speaking  peoples  of  South  America."  Sefiora 
feels  that  the  big  difference  between  us  is  our 
complete  ignorance  of  each  other's  mores,  cus- 
toms, and  government.  If  we  in  this  country 
would  try  to  learn  more  of  the  South  Amer- 
icans, we'd  be  better  able  to  understand  them 
and  aid  in  solving  their  problems. 

In  order  to  understand  modern  Mejico, 
Senora  says  one  must  have  an  idea  of  the 
Aztec  race  whose  civilization  astonished  the 
conquerors. 


Senora  Orozco 


The  Aztec  empire  was  a  highly  organized 
social  unit.  Some  of  the  population  were  or- 
ganized into  guilds  according  to  professions 
and  standards  of  workmanship  were  high. 

By  1500  the  Aztec  capital,  Tenochtitlan, 
later  the  city  of  Mejico,  had  a  large  popula- 
tion, perhaps  300,000.  It  contained  magnifi- 
cent temples  and  palaces  built  of  white  or  red 
stone  and  surrounded  by  flowers  and  trees. 
Where  the  cathedral  of  Mejico  now  stands 
there  rose  a  huge  pyramid  topped  with  tem- 
ples dedicated  to  the  God  of  War. 

Montezuma  was  the  ruler  of  this  great  em- 
pire in  the  early  1500's.  He  lived  in  luxury 
and  lavishly  spent  the  tributes  of  his  enemies 
to  beautify  things  about  him. 

The  legend  of  the  "fair  God"  from  over  the 
seas  came  in  the  person  of  the  Spaniard, 
Hernan  Cortes,  who  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  governor  of  Cuba  to  explore  Mejico 
and  to  obtain  gold.  April  21,  1519  shall  always 
be  remembered  in  Mexican  and  Spanish  his- 
tory, for  on  that  day  Cortes  and  500  Spaniards 
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landed  on  the  beach,  where  Vera  Cruz  now 
stands,  and  the  conquest  of  Mejico  began. 

The  Spaniards  of  Mejico  were  comparable 
to  the  Romans  as  they  built  roads  and  bridges 
and  erected  a  great  many  fortress-like 
haciendas.  Mejico  City  became  a  great  cultural 
center  which  attracted  every  type  of  person 
from  the  student  to  the  philosopher.  The 
famous  National  University  was  founded  and 
later  the  San  Carlos  Academy  of  Art. 

One  of  the  blessings  of  this  city,  she  says, 
is  its  height  which  is  nearly  8,000  feet  above 
sea  level;  it  is  always  cool  and  comfortable 
there  and  only  in  the  lowlands  is  it  tropical. 

Sefiora  takes  many  and  varied  courses  at  the 
University  in  Mejico  City  every  time  she  visits 
there  and  she  has  taught  Spanish  and  Spanish 
Literature  in  the  schools  of  Mejico.  She  says 
we  know  much  less  about  the  South  Americans 
than  they  know  about  us;  they  study  our 
country  extensively. 

Sefiora  also  speaks  about  the  recent  volcanic 
eruption  in  Michoacan  which  occurred  on 
June  tenth  180  miles  west  of  Mejico  City.  It 
spouted  huge  flames  and  molten  lava  which 
could  be  seen  for  miles  around.  It  was  the 
first  eruption  in  the  western  hemisphere  since 
1759  and  it  destroyed  many  towns  and  villages. 

One  of  her  many  desires  is  to  have  everyone 
of  us  visit  Mejico,  to  become  acquainted  with 
its  peoples,  understand  its  language,  and  cus- 
toms, and  to  meet  the  many  interesting  indi- 
viduals she  has  met  on  her  travels.  "A  college 
education  is  wonderful  but  through  travel  you 
become  much  more  widely  educated." 

Joan  Mills 


A  Good  Neighbor 


SUSAN 

She  knits— 
The  raveled  yarn 
Unfolds  upon   the   floor, 
Fingers  nimble,  flying 
And  eyes  intent 
Upon  the  stitches, 
But  thoughts  on  a 
Far  distant  shore. 


Faith  Taylor 


Mr.  Frederick  Plummer 

IN  ITS  more  than  ninety  years  of  existence 
Lasell  Junior  College  has  been  fortunate 
in  its  location  and  in  its  neighbors.  When 
the  first  building,  now  called  Bragdon  Hall, 
was  reared  on  the  hill  where  it  still  stands,  it 
was  surrounded  by  woods  with  only  a  few 
houses  near. 

But  among  the  first  of  the  neighboring 
houses,  which  gradually  appeared,  was  a  spa- 
cious home  on  a  sightly  spot  to  the  east  of 
Bragdon.  From  that  early  day  to  the  present 
it  has  been  the  Plummer  home,  the  family 
originally  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Plummer,  their  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Mrs.  Plummer  was  a  sister  of  the  three  John- 
son brothers,  who  figured  prominently  in  the 
early  days  of  Auburndale  and  who  built  many 
of  the  first  houses,  which  are  still  standing  as 
a  part  of  the  community  and  of  Lasell's  cam- 
pus. She  was  also  one  of  the  first  pupils  of 
Lasell  Female  Seminary,  having  entered  on  its 
opening  day. 
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A  few  years  ago  the  two  remaining  members 
of  the  family,  Frederick  Plummer  and  his 
sister,  Annie  Plummer  Corey,  contributed 
largely  to  the  Plummer  Memorial  Library,  a 
fine  brick  building,  the  Auburndale  branch 
of  the  Newton  Library. 

And  now  Mr.  Plummer,  the  only  member 
left  of  his  family,  in  the  same  generous  spirit 
and  with  a  friendly  feeling  for  his  life-long 
neighbor,  Lasell,  has  presented  to  the  college 
his  home  for  a  library  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose desired.  If  used  as  a  library,  it  is  to  be 
called  "The  Nellie  Plummer  Library",  for  his 
older  sister.  The  gift  has  been  gratefully 
accepted  by  the  trustees  and  wilt  soon  come 
into  the  possession  of  Lasell  Junior  College. 

A  few  months  ago,  perhaps  as  a  forerunner 
of  this  latest  gift,  Mr.  Plummer  gave  to  the 
Lasell  library  many  valuable  books  from  his 
own  personal  collection. 

To  Mr.  Plummer  go  the  sincere  thanks  of 
today's,  yesterday's  and  tomorrow's  Lasell  stu- 
dents and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
achievement  of  her  ideals.  It  is  a  gift  whose 
influence  cannot  be  measured  and  whose 
worth  cannot  be  weighed. 

Mr.  Frederick  Plummer  is  indeed  Lasell's 
good  neighbor,  true  friend,  and  generous 
benefactor. 

Clara  Winslow 


A  Music  of  Our  Own 

WHAT  is  good  music,  and  what  is 
beautiful  music?  Mr.  Average 
American  might  be  tempted  to  re- 
ply, "Verdi  is  good  music,  or  Beethoven,  or 
Strauss."  And  no  one  could  rightfully  deny 
that  these  men  are  not  worthy  of  all  the  praise 
we  might  give. 

But,  Mr.  Average  American,  you  would  do 
well  to  open  your  eyes— and  ears.  You  would 
do  well  to  cease  praising  those  immortal  for- 
eign masters,  and  make  yourself  aware  of  the 
fine  music  that  has  been  written  here  all  about 
you.  For  in  your  unawareness  of  the  merits 
of  our  American  music,  you  are  impeding  its 
development. 


American  music  is  difficult  to  place  in  one 
descriptive  nut-shell.  It  is  so  varied,  ranging 
from  the  earliest  Stephen  Foster  negro  ballads 
through  jazz  and  up  to  the  recently  developed 
classical  symphonies.  Of  these,  jazz  is  prob- 
ably the  most  abused.  There  are  among  us 
far  fewer  who  appreciate  jazz  than  those  who 
are  either  skeptical  or  totally  indifferent  to  it. 
Since,  however,  it  is  reaching  and  being  en- 
joyed by  a  larger  audience  daily,  it  deserves 
further  mention. 

Jazz,  as  it  is  today,  and  as  it  has  been  from 
its  comparatively  recent  beginning,  is  so  thor- 
oughly American  we  might  even  call  it  Amer- 
ica personified.  For  it  is  that,  or  at  least  as 
close  to  that  as  a  nation  may  be  personified 
in  music.  It  has  sprung  from  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  our  peoples.  In  all  its  subtle  shadings 
of  the  emotional,  or  in  its  most  frantic  tempos, 
it  becomes  one  of  our  greatest  mediums  of 
expression.  There  are  no  limitations  to  jazz; 
at  times  it  captures  the  wild  rhythm  of  the 
jungle  savage;  at  times  it  borders  on  the  re- 
strained classical.  However,  it  is  always  un- 
orthodox and  as  democratically  expressive  as. 
the  country  from  which  it  springs. 

Therefore,  in  all  its  beautiful  representa- 
tion, it  is  pitiable  to  the  student  of  jazz  that 
so  little  is  known  about  it  and  the  men  who 
developed  it.  Few  have  heard  of  LaRocca,  who 
was  the  first  to  take  the  Infant  Jazz  by  the 
hand  and  introduce  it  to  a  shocked  audience 
as  a  radically  different  and  new  music.  Even 
today  Gershwin,  Cole  Porter,  and  Ellington  are 
considered  far  below  the  equal  of  the  great 
masters  of  history.  Why  must  this  be  so?  It  is 
so  because  we  Americans  have  neglected  to 
even  consider  its  value  in  being  peculiar  to 
us  alone.  We  have,  instead  of  acclaiming  it, 
become  its  chief  "debunkers".  It  is  because 
we  know  so  little  about  it  that  we  are  unable 
to  distinguish  between  the  "popular"  swing 
variety  and  the  moving  beauty  of  a  Hawkins 
or  Goodman  solo.  Let  us  learn  our  music  and 
be  proud  of  it.  For  in  understanding  good 
music  there  is  much  satisfaction. 

Christine  Wrightson 
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Meeting  in  the  Woods 


"I 


AM  very  sorry,  Ann,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  you  are  not  suited  for  the  part." 
Mrs.  Stanton  considered  the  tall,  silent 
girl  before  her  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
sympathy  and  impatience.  "Don't  think  that 
I  haven't  realized  how  hard  you  have  tried, 
but  in  this  case  just  trying  is  not  enough.  The 
part  of  Molly  Graham  requires  a  sympathetic 
interpretation.  The  audience  must  feel  that 
magnetic  quality  which  is  so  much  a  part  of 
her  character.  You  haven't  made  me  feel  that 
magnetism.  I  am  willing  to  give  you  another 
chance,  however,  if  you  feel  that  it  would  be 
worth  while." 

She  waited  but  the  girl  remained  speechless. 

"Then  I  will  have  to  give  the  part  to  Sally." 

For  a  fleeting  second  the  anguish  in  the 
younger  girl's"  eyes  flamed  up.  Just  as  quickly 
it  was  extinguished. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  she  whispered  through  stiff 
lips  and  turned  and  left  the  room  with  her 
shoulders  pitifully  erect. 

—I  will  have  to  give  the  part  to  Sally.  I  will 
have  the  give  the  part  to  Sally— the  words  beat 
against  her  brain  with  deadly  insistence. 
Swiftly  a  picture  of  Sally  as  she  had  first  ap- 
peared to  her  flashed  before  her  eyes. 

Ann  had  been  working  in  her  room  and 
Sally  suddenly  was  smiling  at  her  from  the 
doorway,  a  slightly  mischievous  cherub  with  a 
chemistry  book  under  one  arm. 

"I  wonder  if  you  could  help  me,"  she  had 
said. 

—Well,  you  helped  her  didn't  you,  Ann? 
You  sat  there  explaining  Dalton's  law  as 
clearly  as  you  could  while  all  the  time  you 
were  bursting  with  happiness  because  the  idol 
of  your  class  was  sitting  there  beside  you,  her 
light  curly  head  bent  over  the  book,  absorbing 
what  you  could  teach  her. 

It  all  seemed  so  like  a  dream  that  you,  Ann 
Franklin,  the  queer  stick,  the  book  worm, 
should  be  doing  chemistry  with  the  most  pop- 
ular girl  in  school.  Then  she  had  looked  up 
from  the  book  and  smiled. 


"Let's  be  friends,  Ann,"  she  had  said. 

That  was  three  weeks  ago,  three  weeks  of 
basking  in  the  sun  of  reflected  glory,  of  hear- 
ing those  unfamiliar  words.  "What  do  you 
think  about  that,  Ann?"  or  "You're  coming 
with  me,  of  course,  Ann."  She  had  been  too 
daz,ed  to  do  anything  but  mumble  that  Sally 
knew  best,  and  to  follow  blindly  and  blissfully. 
Just  to  be  with  Sally  was  enough,  but  Sally 
hadn't  thought  so. 

"You  absolutely  must  get  into  things,  Ann," 
she  had  observed  seriously  as  they  sat  sipping 
cokes  one  day. 

"Um,"  Ann  had  nodded,  not  paying  any 
particular  attention. 

"No,  you  tan't  get  out  of  it  by  just  agreeing 
with  me  the  way  you  usually  do.  This  time 
I'm  serious.  You  are  going  to  get  out  into  the 
world  and  I  know  just  the  way."  She  paused 
impressively. 

"How?"  the  other  had  asked  obediently. 

"The  Senior  play,  of  course." 

"But  Sally,  you're  crazy.   I  can't  act." 

"Did  you  ever  try?" 

"No-but-" 

"Well,  that  settles  it.  Play  tryouts  start  this 
afternoon  and  we  will  both  go  so  that  I  can 
supervise  your  dramatic  education." 

Thus  began  a  series  of  hectic  days.  Pushed 
out  of  her  depths,  Ann  floundered  desperately 
through  many  a  part,  always  encouraged  by 
a  determined  Sally.  Something  of  the  driving 
force  that  was  in  Sally  translated  itself  in  Ann 
into  the  fanatical  determination  to  succeed  so 
that  Sally  would  be  proud  of  her.  If  Sally 
thought  that  she  was  good,  good  she  must  be. 
She  sat  up  nights  reading  the  lines  until  they 
went  clearly  and  smoothly.  The  work  showed 
in  the  contrast  between  her  reading  and  the 
painful  blundering  interspersed  with  inane 
giggles  which  characterized  some  of  the  other 
attempts. 

She  began  to  look  around  for  a  particular 
part  on  which  to  fasten  her  hopes.  The  gay 
courage  of  Molly  Graham,  head  of  the  army 
nurse  corps,  became  a  symbol  of  what  she 
might  be  some  day.   She  had  tried  to  tell  this 
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to  Sally,  but  Sally  hadn't  seemed  to  hear.  For 
the  last  few  days  she  had  seemed  to  avoid  Ann, 
and  although  she  was  always  polite  there  was 
a  subtle  difference  in  her  attitude.  Still,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  a  leader  such  as  Sally  would 
tire  of  a  parasite  who  took  everything  and  gave 
nothing  in  return.  Perhaps  the  play  would 
change  all  this. 

Then  came  this  afternoon.  —I  will  have  to 
give  the  part  to  Sally—  At  first  she  had  been 
bewildered  and  a  little  hurt;  then  gradually 
out  of  that  hurt  the  subtle  poison  of  distrust 
permeated  even  the  remotest  corner  of  her 
mind.  Sally  became  a  crafty,  unprincipled 
menace  who  had  schemed  in  secret  to  get  the 
part  that  she,  Ann,  had  wanted  so  badly.  She 
had  built  Ann  up  to  where  she  believed  her- 
self capable  of  anything  and  then  had  taken 
over,  leaving  her  erstwhile  protegee  to  find  her 
own  way  back  to  earth.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
picture. 

She  laughed  bitterly,  and  as  she  did  so,  the 
cherubic  face  and  sweet  smile  disappeared, 
and  in  its  place  a  satanic  elf  with  short  golden 
curls  leered  at  her. 

A  gasping  sob  cut  across  her  consciousness. 
With  a  start,  she  awoke  to  her  surroundings. 
She  was  standing  in  the  path  that  led  through 
the  wood.  She  turned  in  the  direction  from 
whence  that  piteous  sound  was  coming.  There 
a  few  feet  away  she  could  distinguish  a  figure 
cuddled  up  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  She  must 
have  moved  a  twig  as  she  turned  for  a  tousled 
curly  head  was  raised  and  Sally's  face  ap- 
peared. The  eyes  that  had  once  looked 
through  her  in  clear  innocence  regarded  her 
apathetically  behind  a  mist  of  tears. 

"Sally,"  Ann  said  as  if  she  were  asking  a 
question.  The  other  looked  at  her  for  a  long 
moment,  then  slowly  nodded. 

"But  why  should  you  cry,  Sally?  You  have 
everything  while  I,— I  have  nothing." 

"What  have  I  that  you  haven't,  Ann?"  she 
asked  quietly,  and,  as  the  other  was  about  to 
speak,  continued. 

"I  don't  mean   little   things  like   looks,  01 


charm,  or  a  part  in  the  play.  I'm  talking  about 
bigger  things,  self  respect,  and  happiness." 

The  other  maintained  a  puzzled  silence. 

"Oh,  Ann,  I'm  so  alone,  so  terribly  alone. 
All  the  time  I  am  supposed  to  be  sweet  and 
gay,  a  little  angel  sent  to  cheer  this  weary 
world.  —You  can  always  depend  on  Sally  for 
a  laugh.  Ask  Sally,  she's  always  glad  to  help 
you—  I'm  so  tired  of  hearing  that  every  day. 
I'm  no  better  than  they  are  but  I'm  too  weak 
to  disappoint  them.  I  keep  right  on  acting  the 
way  that  they  expect.  It's  terribly  hard  to  be 
sweet  and  kind  when  you're  boiling  inside 
with  mean,  hateful  thoughts.  You  are  think- 
ing that  I  was  hateful  to  take  away  your  part. 
The  strange  part  of  it  is,  that  was  one  of  the 
few  times  when  I  was  trying  to  be  really 
unselfish." 

She  regarded  her  companion,  anxiously 
waiting  for  some  sign,  but  the  other  stared  at 
her,  unable  to  speak. 

"Don't  judge  me  too  harshly,  Ann,"  she 
finally  cried.  "I  don't  believe  I  could  bear  it. 
You  know,  I  wanted  you  to  like  me  more  than 
anyone  else  at  school.  That  was  why  I  came 
to  you.  Then  everything  went  wrong.  You 
thought  I  was  perfect  and  did  everything  just 
the  way  I  did.  I  wasn't  strong  enough  for 
that  so  I  tried  to  make  you  strong,  too.  I 
made  you  go  out  for  the  play  even  though  you 
didn't  think  that  you  had  any  talent.  You 
made  yourself  study  the  lines  to  please  me,  but 
they  didn't  mean  anything  to  you.  I  discov- 
ered how  wrong  I  had  been  about  your  acting 
and  I  wanted  to  set  things  right  for  you  again. 
This  morning  Mrs.  Stanton  talked  to  me  very 
frankly  about  you.  She  confessed  that  she  had 
her  doubts  but  if  I  was  very  certain  that  you 
possessed  hidden  talents  she  would  try  casting 
you  as  Molly  Graham.  I  couldn't  tell  her  to 
give  you  that  part,  Ann.  It  wouldn't  have  been 
fair  to  her  and  more  especially  to  you.  I  told 
her  frankly  that  I  didn't  think  you  could  do  it. 
Then  she  said  that  I  was  the  only  one  who 
could.  Oh,  how  I  wish  she  hadn't  said  that. 
Maybe  if  I  was  the  sort  of  person  that  people 
think  I  am  I  could  have  made  a  success  but 
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I'm  not.  I  told  her  I  would  take  the  part  be- 
cause that  is  what  she  expected  me  to  say,  but 
I  knew  that  when  the  time  comes  I  should 
fail.  I  knew  also  that  you  would  despise  me, 
but  I  was  willing  to  sacrifice  our  friendship  if 
it  would  save  you  some  humiliation  in  the 
future.  I  was  going  to  be  such  a  martyr,  but 
look  at  me. 

"Maybe  if  you  hadn't  found  me  it  would 
have  been  different.  I  wanted  it  to  be  differ- 
ent.   Now  it's  too  late." 

"Too  late  for  what?"  Ann  asked  cheerfully. 
"As  near  as  I  can  figure  you  were  just  in  time. 
Now  sit  up  and  blow  your  nose  and  listen  to 
me.  We  both  were  so  determined  to  get  our- 
selves into  the  most  tangled  up  mess  possible 
that  you  could  have  gone  on  for  years  feeling 
that  I  had  been  betrayed  and  you  would  have 
been  suffering  under  a  martyr  complex.  That 
didn't  happen  because  you  took  this  particular 
place  to  have  a  good  cry  and  I  took  this  time 
to  stumble  over  you.  All  that  is  needed  now 
is  a  good  housecleaning."  A  reassuring  smile 
belied  the  briskness  of  her  words  as  she  enum- 
erated. 

"First,  thanks  for  rescuing  me  from  the 
clutches  of  the  theater.  I  say  this  also  on  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Stanton  who  might  have  found 
manipulating  puppets  (or  a  puppet)  a  bit  out 
of  her  line.  Next,  I  will  not  stand  for  any 
more  insinuations  as  to  the  character  of  my 
best  friend,  even  those  prompted  by  false 
modesty.  As  self-appointed  guardian  or  father 
confessor  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  do  all  the 
criticizing  that  is  done.  There  will  be  no  out- 
side interference,  you  understand. 

"Finally,  you  are  going  to  knock  that  audi- 
ence cold  when  you  go  on  that  stage  as  Molly 
Graham.  I'll  be  in  back  tending  the  curtains 
and  don't  you  dare  let  me  down.  If  you  do, 
I'll  just  close  those  curtains  and  make  you 
start  right  over  again." 

A  faint  smile  began  to  play  around  the  cor- 
ners of  Sally's  mouth. 

"I  see  where  you  show  signs  of  becoming  dis- 
agreeably domineering." 


"That,  my  dear  Molly  Graham,  is  an  under- 
statement. Now  we  had  better  be  going. 
You'll  catch  cold  sitting  on  that  damp 
ground." 

Helen  Barker 


Alumna  Overseas 


Ruth  Ellen  Bull 

The  safe  arrival  in  Australia  of  Ruth  Ellen 
Bull,  American  Red  Cross  nurse,  was  recently 
announced.  A  former  member  of  the  class  of 
'39,  she  was  both  active  on  the  Crew  and  the 
Lamp  staff.  She  was  an  outstanding  student 
in  the  merchandising  department  and  received 
the  merchandiser's  certificate  upon  graduation. 

Before  her  appointment  to  the  Red  Cross 
she  was  with  Peck  8c  Peck  Co.,  Boston.  Later, 
in  continuing  her  chosen  work,  Miss  Bull  be- 
came assistant  buyer  for  G.  Fox  8c  Co.,  Hart- 
ford. 

Monica  Ross 
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Our  Merchandising  Gradu- 
ates in  the  Business  World 

A  BOUT  a  month  ago,  last  year's  Merchan- 

A-»  dising  students  were  requested  by  Miss 
-*■  -*-  Colson  to  fill  out  blanks  concerning 
their  work  after  graduation  with  any  note- 
worthy comments  towards  the  betterment  of 
the  merchandising  course.  These  blanks  were 
recently  returned,  showing  that  most  of  the 
former  students  in  this  department  have  gone 
into  merchandising  work.  This  questionnaire 
was  stimulating  in  that  it  showed  great  varia- 
tion in  types  of  positions  and  the  girls'  opin- 
ions about  them. 

The  first  girls  to  answer  our  questions  were 
those  working  in  and  around  Boston.  Jean 
Wilkinson  wrote,  saying  that  she  is  working 
for  Edwards  Company  in  her  home  town  of 
Southbridge,  Massachusetts.  It  is  the  only  de- 
partment store  there  and  she  evidently  loves 
her  work.  During  vacation  periods  while  at 
school  she  worked  in  Filene's  and  R.  H. 
White's,  but  found  permanent  work  enjoyable 
in  her  own  community. 

In  Paine's  Furniture  Company,  Boston,  we 
find  Alma  Martin  whose  main  job  is  to  pass 
invoices  and  record  sold  orders.  Her  work 
keeps  her  in  close  contact  with  the  manufac- 
turer which  provides  more  interest  and  excite- 
ment than  in  many  other  lines  of  work.  She 
suggests  to  all  you  new  merchandisers  to  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  or  rec- 
ord keeping,  for  many  jobs  can  come  your 
way  if  you  have  added  assets  such  as  these. 

Over  in  Gilchrist's  in  Waltham,  Barbara 
Pearson  is  to  be  found,  hard  at  work  in  the 
sportswear  section  where  she  does  the  buying 
and  displaying  of  all  the  clothes  in  her  depart- 
ment. She  made  her  start  in  Gilchrist's  by 
working  there  during  vacation  and  training 
periods. 

Two  more  Lasell  graduates  are  employed  in 
Jordan  Marsh  and  Company  in  Boston.  Ruby 
Nichols  is  selling  dresses  and  expects  to  join 
the  executive  training  course  when  it  begins. 


Dot  Mitchell,  who  is  also  there,  is  already  a 
member  of  this  training  course.  She  finds 
managing  her  own  department  just  loads  of 
fun.  Both  girls  suggest  to  their  successors  in 
the  merchandising  course  to  work  hard  and 
they  advise  a  study  of  the  Buyers  Manual  if 
anyone  is  definitely  interested  in  department 
store  work. 

Being  a  squad  head  at  L.  Bamberger  and 
Company,  Marilyn  Isenberg  finds  her  work  in 
the  paint  department  quite  hard  but  very 
interesting.  She  arranges  displays  and  often 
completes  inventory  sheets.  Her  position  in- 
cludes many  odd  jobs  which  demand  a  secre- 
tarial background  so  she  wisely  recommends  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  typing  and  shorthand. 

Phyllis  Whidden  is  now  working  in  the  mil- 
linery department  of  Filene's  in  Boston.  Here 
she  keeps  stock  of  records  and  makes  out  or- 
ders. She  is  a  member  of  the  executive  train- 
ing squad  and  attends  classes  regularly  which 
will  aid  in  her  further  advancement.  She  ad- 
vises the  1944  merchandisers  to  take  some 
practical  secretarial  courses  if  possible.  She 
mentions  in  her  letter  that  many  positions  are 
a  combination  of  saleswork,  bookkeeping,  and 
secretarial  work,  and  says  that  a  person  with 
a  good  background  in  all  these  fields  has  a 
wider  choice  when  it  comes  to  finding  work. 

In  New  York  State  we  find  Jane  Glassbrook, 
who  began  her  selling  career  at  Stern's  in  New 
York  City.  However,  now  she  is  affiliated  with 
Gelman's,  Glens  Falls,  where  she  is  in  the  mil- 
linery department.  Presently,  Jane  is  going 
south  to  Burdines,  Miami,  where  she  will  work 
in  the  beachwear  department. 

In  B.  Altaian's  in  New  York  City  we  find 
Doris  Irving  and  Ruth  Meyrowitz,  both  of 
whom  are  on  the  executive  squad.  During 
vacation  periods  they  also  worked  in  Lord  8c 
Taylor's  in  this  city.  To  the  new  girls  they 
also  stress  the  importance  of  practical  typing 
in  the  business  world. 

Last  summer  Mary  Chamberlain  was  visit- 
ing in  Los  Angeles  and  got  a  job  there  in 
Bullocks  Wilshire,  one  of  the  finest  specialty 
shops  in  the  country.  Many  times  she  met  and 
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served  such  famous  patrons  as  Shirley  Temple, 
Irene  Dunn,  and  Loretta  Young.  Soon  she 
will  be  returning  home  to  Natick,  Massachu- 
setts, where  she  expects  to  be  a  member  of  the 
staff  in  Peck  and  Peck,  Wellesley  Hills.  Mary 
suggests  that  all  merchandising  students  study 
hard  and  benefit  by  the  vital  courses  given 
here  at  Lasell. 

We  feel  that  the  merchandising  department 
should  be  proud  of  its  graduates  and  their  fine 
positions.  The  course  has  certainly  proven  its 
worth  and  all  the  new  merchandisers  may  well 
profit  by  the  examples  of  their  predecessors. 

Monica  Ross 


My  Day 


MERRY  Christmas!  Merry  Christmas! 
The  house  seemed  overflowing  with 
good  cheer  and  felicity.  The  tree  was 
laden  With  ornaments,  sweets  and  trimming, 
and  boxes,  wrappings  and  ribbons  were  strewn 
around  the  room.  Neighbors,  friends  and  fam- 
ily were  united  in  a  strong  bond  of  comrade- 
ship as  they  talked  in  groups  about  the  house. 
The  church  bells  were  ringing,  and  with  their 
resounding  tones  the  whole  atmosphere  spelled 
happiness  and  contentment. 

The  clock  ticked  silently  away  the  minutes 
until  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  church.  Hastily 
we  donned  our  clothes,  and  one  by  one  cau- 
tiously picked  our  way  down  the  icy  steps. 
My  family  were  all  present  as  we  walked 
briskly  along  in  the  sharp  winter  air,  and  I 
felt  very  proud  to  be  one  of  them.  The  church 
seemed  resplendent  in  the  sun's  rays,  and  the 
heavy  wooden  doors  were  thrown  open  to  all. 
The  vestibule  was  cold,  and  our  gay  spirit 
slipped  from  us,  leaving  a  mood  of  reverence 
in  its  place.  The  interior  of  this  vast  church 
was  more  beautiful  than  I  had  ever  seen  it, 
and  as  we  silently  entered  our  pew,  a  hush 
seemed  to  settle  over  all. 

The  minister's  kindly  face, seemed  to  touch 
us,  and  we  accepted  his  prayers  with  much 
appreciation.  Singing  the  traditional  hymns 
of  Christmas  made  the  music  sound  almost  as 
if  there  were  angels'  voices.  On  the  right  was 
a  large  candle,  burning  as  a  symbol  of  peace 
and  the  ending  of  all  wars.  I  looked  at  my 
folks  sitting  near  me,  and  I  could  almost  sense 
their  thoughts.  Polly  was  looking  intently  at 
the  candle,  and  her  lips  were  moving  in  a 
prayer;  a  prayer  to  God  for  the  safety  of  her 
husband  in  the  South  Pacific.  Janice's  face 
was  radiant;  she  had  been  this  way  ever  since 
she  learned  she  was  to  become  a  mother. 
Ellis'  eyes  were  half  closed,  and  I  knew  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  sleep.  Pete's  attention  was  on 
the  organ,  and  the  music  seemed  to  sweep  him 
along  with  its  potent  chords.  Moms  and  Dad 
were  contented  just  being  with  their  children 
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on  Christmas  Day.  My  feelings  were  so  great 
that  a  lump  remained  in  my  throat  through- 
out the  entire  service. 

The  close  of  the  service  came  all  too  soon, 
and  with  the  words,  "May  the  Lord  watch 
between  me  and  thee  while  we  are  absent  one 
from  another,"  the  music  swelled  to  a  moving 
finale.  People  were  joyously  greeting  each 
other  and  another  Christmas  service  was  over. 
I  waited  patiently  to  express  my  feelings  of  a 
wonderful  sermon  to  my  minister.  His  eyes 
lighted  as  if  with  a  sincere  joy  at  hearing  the 
comments  of  his  congregation. 

As  I  left  the  church  and  entered  once  again 
into  the  bright  sun,  I  felt  like  singing,  laugh- 
ing, and  crying,  but  most  of  all  I  felt  warm 
and  contented  with  just  being  alive.  So  far 
my  life  had  been  a  complete  one,  and  I  was 
sure  God  knew  how  thankful  I  was.  This  was 
my  Christmas;  this  was  my  family;  this  was 
my  never-to-be-forgotten  day! 

Carryl  Donavan 


Shadows 

It  is  strange  that  here,  surrounded  by  people, 
I  should  feel  utterly  and  terribly,  alone. 

They  are  crowding  around  me,  buzzing  con- 
tinuously, a  swarm  of  giant  insects  driving  me 
insane  with  their  ceaseless  activity.  A  few 
moments  ago  I  was  one  of  them,  stupid  and 
utterly  despicable. 

Laugh,  you  fools,  as  I  laughed.  Trample 
over  me  as  I  trampled  over  you.  Don't  stop 
to  think.  You  will  never  know  how  utterly 
worthless  you  are,  how  pointless  your  exist- 
ence. 

We  are  all  doomed.  You  will  struggle  blind- 
ly, uselessly,  afraid  of  losing  something  that 
you  never  had.  I  realize  it  clearly  and  dis- 
passionately. I  will  watch  you  succumb,  one 
by  one,  to  the  inevitable.  Then  it  will  be  as 
though  you  had  never  lived.  The  earth  will 
be  dark  and  still  again. 

Helen  Barker 
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"A  Woman  Goes  from 
Man  to  Man  -  -" 

THE  buzzing  of  feminine  voices  and  the 
high  pitched  giggles  of  excited  girls 
deafened  me  as  I  boarded  the  train 
that  was  to  take  me  to  my  first  weekend  at 
Dartmouth.  Changing  from  College  Gal  to 
Amazon,  I  hoisted  my  overstuffed  suitcase  to 
the  rack  above  and  drew  a  shorthand  book 
from  my  bulging  pocketbook.  But  of  what 
interest  is  a  shorthand  book  when  there  is  a 
vacant  seat  next  to  mine?— I  asked  myself— It 
will  surely  be  taken  in  times  like  this,  but  by 
whom?  It  would  be  just  my  luck  to  get  a  fat 
lady  who  would  take  up  all  of  her  seat  and 
half  of  mine  too!  I  didn't  have  long  to  pon- 
der, however,  for  as  the  "all  aboard"  was 
called,  a  girl  floated  down  the  aisle  on  a  wave 
of  Tabu  perfume  and  took  the  seat  next  to 
mine.  "Why  did  Jack  have  to  phone  at  a  time 
like  this?  Goodness,  he  could  have  written 
about  his  promotion  to  Captain  just  as  well," 
muttered  the  girl  under  her  breath  as  she 
swung  her  suitcase  alongside  of  mine! 

As  she  sank  into  the  soft  cushions  I  stole  a 
glance  of  her  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye. 
Obviously  she  was  a  "glamor-puss."  Her  long 
blond  hair  dipped  carelessly  over  her  face, 
indiscernible  from  where  I  sat,  but  which  must 
have  been  of  a  honey  cream  complexion  that 
blends  with  blond  hair.  I  looked  with  envy 
at  her  long  tapering  fingernails.  I  would  have 
to  be  taking  the  medical  secretarial  course.  I 
suppose  fingernails  are  a  small  sacrifice  to 
make  for  one's  career  but  at  this  point  they 
seemed  a  very  large  one! 

Then  she  noticed  me  and  introduced  her- 
self. Yes,  I  was  right  about  the  honey  cream 
complexion,  and  brown  eyes,  too!  Anne,  for 
that  was  her  name,  came  from  Bradford  Jun- 
ior College,  she  disclosed.  So  we  talked  about 
our  respective  Alma  Maters.  She,  too,  was 
going  to  Dartmouth.  "But  definitely  not  for 
the  first  time,"  I  added  in  my  thoughts. 

"I  have  to  answer  so  many  letters  really, 


and  I  guess  this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any," 
went  on  Anne,  pulling  out  her  pen  and  a 
sheet  of  letter  paper. 

So  I  returned  to  my  shorthand  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  my  eyes  crept  to  the  letter  she 
was  writing  and  I  noticed  that  it  was  to  a 
Lieutenant  Hartson  stationed  in  California. 
She  must  have  been  rather  interested  in  him 
for  I  didn't  have  to  look  very  hard  to  see 
"darlings,"  "honeys"  and  an  occasional  "dear- 
est" sprinkled  down  the  page.  As  she  was  left-, 
handed,  her  arm  kept  jabbing  me  and  it  was 
then  that  I  noticed  the  engagement  ring  on 
her  finger.  Inquisitively,  I  interrupted  her 
train  of  thought  by  asking  innocently  if  Lieu- 
tenant Hartson  was  "the  man".  She  replied 
in  the  husky  voice  that  just  naturally  seems 
to  accompany  glamor,  "Oh!  no.  He  is  just  a 
drip  to  whom  I  write  sweet  nothings.  It  keeps 
up  his  morale,  you  know." 

Trying  to  be  a  Sherlock  Holmes,  I  then  de- 
ducted, "Well,  your  fiance  must  be  at  Dart- 
mouth. Aren't  you  happy  because  you  are  on 
your  way  to  see  him?"  I  rambled  on. 

She  looked  surprised  and  retorted,  "Jim? 
No,  he  isn't  at  Dartmouth,  but  Dick  is  and 
when  he  wrote  and  explained  that  Harry 
James  was  to  supply  the  music  for  the  dance, 
I  just  couldn't  resist  accepting  his  invitation." 

I  guess  I  was  supposed  to  be  impressed  by 
her  superabundance  of  available  men  but  tact- 
lessly I  frowned  with  disgust.  After  all  she 
was  engaged,  if  that  is  what  you  call  it.  Inter- 
preting my  expression  she  tried  to  remedy  the 
situation  by  explaining,  "You  see,  Jim— that 
is  my  fiance— is  in  Alaska  and  I  get  so  lonely," 
she  said  convincingly,  beginning  to  believe 
her  own  excuses,  "that  I  just  have  to  break 
the  monotony  of  it  all  (I've  been  so  used  to 
many  dates)  and  free  myself  of  despondent 
moods  by  gadding  about  now  and  then!" 

Finding  my  manners  I  reassured  her,  "Why, 
of  course." 

With  this  'I  turned  to  the  task  of  transcrib- 
ing The  Little  Pin  in  my  shorthand  book. 
Just  as  I  had  finished  'the  story,  the  conductor 
mumbled  something  which  I  could  not  under- 
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stand,  but  upon  seeing  the  girls  dive  into  their 
pocketbooks  after  lipstick  and  powder  which 
they  quickly  applied,  I  concluded  that  we 
were  at  the  end  of  our  journey.  As  we  chugged 
into  the  station,  a  hush  of  expectation  fell 
over  the  car  and  the  girls  all  peered  out  of 
the  windows— some  trying  to  decide  who  their 
"blinds"  were  from  the  vague  description  re- 
ceived in  letters;  others  sighing  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  their  fiance;  and  most  of  us  just 
waving  to  our  boyfriends. 

Then  simultaneously  we  grabbed  our  bags. 
I  said  a  hurried  goodbye  to  Anne,  and  told 
her  to  have  a  gay  old  time,  while  I  wondered 
if  her  conscience  didn't  hurt  her  a  little— and 
I  also  wondered  what  Jim's  reaction  would 
have  been  if  he  could  have  seen  Anne  gazing 
admiringly  into  the  eyes  of  the  handsome  mid- 
shipman whose  invitation  she  had  so  readily 
accepted. 

I  sighed,  picked  up  my  "trunk"  vowing  that 
some  day  I  would  invent  a  method  for  de- 
hydrating clothes  as  they  do  food,  and  dragged 
myself  down  the  aisle  to  meet  Bob.  As  I 
stepped  onto  the  platform  I  heard  Anne  gush, 
"Oh,  Dick,  it's  been  so  long,  and  I'm  so  glad 
to  see  you.  How  handsome  you  look  in  your 
uniform— I  can  see  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  wonderful  weekend  together!" 

Nancy  Pratt 
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On  a  Practical  Education 

EACH  morning  before  daybreak  I  rise 
bravely  and  join  the  ranks  of  thousands 
of  eager  young  Americans  in  their  quest 
for  education.  Each  day  I  scribble  faithfully, 
while  well-meaning  instructors  translate  the 
contents  of  five-pound  volumes  called  play- 
fully, "A  Brief  History"  ...  of  this  or  "A 
Condensed  Version"  ...  of  that.  With  unfail- 
ing regularity  I  take  and  flunk  exams  and  then 
promptly  proceed  to  forget  anything  that 
might  possibly  have  survived. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  finished  studying  a 
period  in  English  Literature.  Today,  I  re- 
member few  of  the  names,  less  of  the  works, 
and  none  of  the  dates  which  were  stressed  so 
carefully.  Last  spring,  I  wrote,  or  tried  to 
write,  a  fifteen  hundred  word  theme  on  Amer- 
ican artists  and  today  I  don't  remember  one 
of  those  fifteen  hundred  words.  During  the 
course  of  one  semester,  we  took  pages  of  notes 
on  great  American  novels.  I  wouldn't  recog- 
nize a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  if  he  presented 
me  with  his  card.  If  this  is  the  case  in  modern 
courses,  try  imagining  what  it's  like  mem- 
orizing the  conquests  of  the  Persians  around 
four  or  five  hundred  B.  C. 

However,  if  anyone  should  ask  me  about  the 
football  scores  or  the  news  of  the  day,  I  could 
probably  give  him  a  fairly  complete  account. 
If  he  should  want  to  know  the  top  three  songs 
on  the  hit  parade,  I  could  probably  oblige 
with  reasonable  facsimiles.  Why  is  it  that  we 
know  the  petty  scores  and  songs  and  news  of 
the  day  when  we  forget  so  easily  the  glorious 
events  and  discoveries  of  the  past?  The 
answer,  I  think,  is  held  in  the  old  Chinese 
proverb,  "A  picture  speaks  a  thousand  words." 
In  other  words  we  might  say  that  we  absorb 
the  things  around  us  while  we  memorize  the 
things  of  the  past. 

Little  attempt  is  made  in  our  present  school 
system  to  fit  the  advantages  of  classic  Greece 
(and  she  had  many)  into  the  social  structure 
of  twentieth  century  America.  Education  isn't 
brought  to  us,  we  are  made  to  go  to  it.  Words, 
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the  textbook  and  classroom  variety,  are  apt  to 
be  abstract,  outmoded  things  that  don't  di- 
rectly concern  us  in  our  modern  practical 
world.  They  are  dead,  dead  and  moldy,  unless 
we  happen  to  be  blessed  with  vivid  imagina- 
tion. 

Pictures  are  one  means  of  bringing  these 
words  to  life,  of  bringing  the  mountain  (the 
past)  to  Mohammed  (the  present).  Another 
means  might  be  the  English  method  of  absorb- 
ing culture  through  a  college  life  where  in- 
formal discussions  and  impromptu  lectures  are 
held  at  the  convenience  of  the  students  and 
the  professor  before  the  most  attractive  fire- 
place. Slow?  Perhaps,  but  what  they  get  they 
absorb;  they  don't  memorize.  There  are  two 
sides  to  every  education  or  there  should  be. 
One  is  liberal,  the  other,  technical.  Both  sides, 
if  we  have  the  will,  can  be  absorbed  outside 
the  classroom  in  a  far  more  lasting  and  prac- 
tical, usable  way.  We  don't  want  your  educa- 
tion to  take  us  back  into  another  world;  we 
want  to  go  out  into  our  own. 

It  isn't  that  we  mind  going  to  the  mountain. 
No.  Most  of  us  probably  need  the  exercise, 
but  we  do  like  to  feel  that  when  we  get  there 
the  mountain  isn't  going  to  be  a  square  peg 
in  a  round  hole. 

Norma  Badger 
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Alas  and  Alack! 

HAVE  you  ever  felt  absolutely  messy? 
I  can't  seem  to  help  it,  but  I  never 
feel  really  neat,  especially  here  at 
school. 

I  don't  know  why  it  is  that  I  have  such  a 
feeling  of  griminess  here  and  not  when  I'm  at 
home.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  girls  here  who 
always  look  so  well  put-together  when  it  comes 
to  appearance. 

These  girls  will  walk  into  the  Barn  looking 
as  though  they  had  just  come  from  the  clean- 
ers; I  never  look  that  way.  If  I  take  pains  to 
look  well,  and  I  do,  believe  me,  I  never  stay 
in  that  condition.  My  skin  becomes  oily  and 
shines  like  a  traffic  light  on  a  foggy  night.  I 
can  spend  a  good  half-hour  polishing  my  shoes 
before  going  to  bed,  and  by  noon  the  next 
day,  they  look  as  though  the  entire  student 
body,  with  the  faculty  added,  had  decided  to 
walk  over  them  for  the  fun  of  it. 

All  my  skirts  hang  at  different  angles.  They 
never  seem  to  do  this  at  home,  but  here  they 
decide  to  go  down  in  the  front,  up  in  the 
back,  and  crazy  on  the  sides. 

If  I  do  my  hair  up  at  night,  it  usually  man- 
ages to  rain  the  next  day  and— phftl  I  look 
like  a  modern  Medusa.  For  this  reason  I 
rarely  do  it  up  any  more. 

My  problem  is  becoming  critical  now.  I've 
reached  the  point  where  I  don't  wear  colors 
that  harmonize;  they  clash!  The  other  day 
my  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
clad  in  a  violet  sweater  and  green  and  red 
plaid  socks.  Now  that  is  what  I  call  serious! 
I'll  become  a  character  if  I'm  not  careful. 

At  the  moment,  I  feel  rather  neat.  My  face 
isn't  glistening,  my  skirt  hangs  evenly,  it  isn't 
raining  so  my  hair  won't  shoot  out  in  all 
directions,  and  the  colors  of  my  clothes  go 
rather  well  together.    It's  a  nice  feeling. 

Oh,  oh!  Wait  a  minute— I  spoke  too  soon. 
There  is  a  hole  the  size  of  an  egg  in  my  sock. 

Priscilla  Perley 
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"Voices  of  America" 

Hear  us— we  are  Americans— and  proud 

That  we  can  squarely  look  upon  all    things 

To  separate  the  virtue  from  the  vice, 

To  shower  truth  and  light  where  falsehood  clings. 

For  mind  and  heart  of  free  man  see  the  right: 
A  man's  a  man  and  nothing  more  nor  less. 

And  as  Christ  taught,  all  other  concepts  fail 
For  virtue  dwells  in  noble  brotherliness. 

With  Ten  Commandments  fostering  our  faith, 
Our  eyes  upon  this  God-less  man  are  turned 

Condemning  his  deluded,  vain  beliefs, 

His  choice  of  sin,  too  great  to  be  discerned. 

In  days  when  God  sowed  seeds  of  faith  in  Man, 
Did  not  Yahwe   bid  Moses  on  the  Mount 

Rehew  the  sacred  plaque  which  he  had  smashed? 
So  Moses  then  proclaimed  God  paramount. 

But  disregarding  his  Creator's  word, 
For  yielding   to   ambition's  rank  employ's, 

This  modern  Sampson,  bent  on  ruining 
The   temples   of   his   foe,   himself  destroys. 

We,  being  only  men,  can't  always  see 
The  folly  in  some  ventures  we  may   take, 

But  set  aright,  we  earnestly  attempt 
Some  measures  to  amend  the  wrongs  we  make. 

For  from  five   thousand  years  of  erring  men 

Have  come  their  blunders  they  could  not  foresee. 

Thus:   dare  a  soul   defy  the  time-proved  truth 

That  only  right  is  might,  and  so   'twill  always  be. 

Such  is  our  knowledge;  thus  we  face  a  world 
Upon  whose  surface  meets  the  general  eye 

But  light  or  darkness,  freedom  or  oppression 
Scarce  seeing  human  strifes   that  underlie. 

But  all  shall  be  accounted  for— and  soon— 
We  pledge  in  answer  to  those  mute,  unhearing  dead 

As  each  man  turns  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
In  common   cause  Americans   forge   ahead. 

We  stand  united— and  there  is  in  these  words 
The  mainstay  of  a  nation  young  and  strong 

And  bright  with  hope,  with  staunch  and  steadfast  faith 
That   democratic   ways   will   win   ere   long. 

And   as   emotion   burns   in  every   heart, 

And  rising,  cries  out,  "We  shall   never  yield!" 

Across  the  nation  voices  can  be  heard, 
Across  the  sea,  o'er  wide  flung  battlefield. 


Voices: 

I  am  the  fighting  man—' 

Perhaps  a^ soldier,  sailor  or  marine, 
Prepared  to  fight  wherever  duty  calls— 

From  sun-blazed  sands   to   ice-lands  void   of  green. 
Hardened  have  I  become  to  death  and  gore 

As  comrades  fall  beside  me  ne'er  to  rise, 
While  we,  the  living,  boldly  carry  on 

Wielding  the  torch  of  freedom  to  the  skies. 
On,  on  we  drive  with  but  one  thought  in  mind, 

Confident  that  that  mightiest  success . 
Awaits  approach  on  one  not-far  horizon— 

As  God  will  choose  the  day  the  earth   to  bless. 

I  am  a  mother  who  has  watched  my  son 

Transformed  to  manhood  from  that  careless  lad, 
Who  overnight  shed  all  the  whims  of  youth 

For  struggling  to  protect  that  life  he  had. 
Endeared  to  me  he  was,  but  I  at  last, 

Through  mists  of  hard  checked  tears  saw  him  depart 
To  join   the  millions  in  his  country's  faith. 

That  brings  much  consolation  to  my  heart. 
For  him  I  smile  each  day  to  flout  the  fears 

That  ere  so  often  prey  upon  my  thought, 
While  daily  do  I  trust,  and  nightly  kneel 

To  pray  my  Lord  might  watch  and  guard  his  lot. 

I  am  the  man  who  .builds   the  guns  and  tanks. 

My  skill's  evinced  in  every  ship  and  plane. 
I  toil  unbroken  hours  from  dawn  to  dusk, 

Or  dusk  to  dawn  my  faculties  I  strain. 
The  thunder  of  machines  pounds  in  my  ear, 

And  often  dust  and  grime  disguise  my  mien. 
But  these  strong  hands  (pray  God  will  keep  them  thus) 

Guide   to  produce,  machine  upon  machine. 
Past  now  are  personal  and  selfish  thought, 

Made  nil  in  face  of  one  gigantic  task, 
That  sweeps  our  very  being  on  its  tide. 

To  share  my  bid  to  victory's  all  I  ask. 

I  am  the  girl  back  home  who  waits  the  day 

When  all  those  cherished  things  that  make  life  worth 
These  hours  of  loneliness  if  once  repaid 

By  final  hours  of  bliss  with  him  on  earth. 
Miles  mean  but  little  though  he  journey  far, 

For  absence  makes   the  fond   heart  fonder   grow. 
This  ring  I  wear  keeps  dear  those  sweetest  hours 

We  spent   together,  somewhere,  long  ago. 
I  reassure  myself  that  soon  there'll  be 

A  world  once  more  where  lovers  will   find  charm 
In  being  joined  in  wedlock  and  that  then 

Might  raise  their  sons  free  from  all  threat  of  harm. 

I  am  the  statesman,  with  me  breathes  the  hope 
Of  millions  for  a  world  well-ordered,  safe 

Where  in  the  future  man  can  grow  and  thrive 
In  his  own  right;  for  such  shall  I  vouchsafe 
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My  plans,  in  evolutions  will   take  form, 

Will  mete  out  justice,  vengeance  all  disdained, 
Will  mold  a  world  of  everlasting  peace: 

A  terminity  of  wars  must  be  attained. 
You  see  my  task  is  greatest  of  them  all 

Which  to  some  men  may  seem  an  idle  dream 
But  sense  will  tell  us  in  a  modern  world, 

Broad  wisdom  must  conduct  our  modern  scheme. 

I  am  a  clergyman,  priest,  minister  or  rabbi. 

Through  me  God  speaks   His  word   unto   Man. 
Divine  is  such  a  duty  while  I  live, 

Divine  it's  been  since  first  the  world  began 
But  few  can  see  how  meaningless  our  lives 

Or  mortal  deeds  when  we  but  try  to  grasp 
How  utter  great  the  sphere  in  which  we  live, 

How  tightly  God  must  hold  us  in  His  clasp. 
Life  on  this  earth  is  but  a  timely  pause, 

A  short-lived  space  where  all  but  soul  is  free, 
Designed  to. test  our  values  and  then  fix 

Our  course  into  the  Great  Eternity. 

I  am  the  old  man,  last  am  I  to  speak- 
But  speak  I  must,  for  this  old  heart  has  held 

Against  a  century  of  constant  change 
Where  man  has  many  times  himself  excelled. 

Somehow   I   have  a  faith  now,  even  though 
This  world's  been  cast  into  its  bitterest  trial, 

It  will  emerge  a  wiser,  better  world, 
Yes,  even  where  the  ashes  deepest  pile. 

Perhaps  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  day, 
When  Man  his  genius  to  his  times  adapts, 

And  realizing  madness  in  destroying 
Will  whet  his  zeal  advancing  then,  perhaps. 

So  speak  our  people,  so   the  people  speak— 
And  finding  hope  in  what  the  future  bears  . 

Look  now  ahead  with  level  heads  and  heart. 

Pray  God,  pray  God  will  answer  all   their  prayers! 

Christine  Wrightson 


The  Skyline  of  New  York 

ONE  siren  after  another  reiterated 
throughout  London,  heralding  prob- 
ably the  most  memorable  day  in  my 
life.  September  24,  1940,  I  saw  my  parents  for 
the  last  time,  and  came  to  America  to  continue 
my  education. 

I  was  very  excited  as  we  rode  in  the  taxi  to 
Grosvenor  House,  now  the  American  Embassy, 
and  if  there  was  any  sorrow  in  my  mother  and 
father,  I  did  not  notice  it.  I  clung  blithely 
to  my  gas-mask  and  a  small  knapsack,  contain- 
ing some  sandwiches  and  overnight  clothes.  I 
had  the  glorious  feeling  of  an  adventurer,  and 
at  first,  was  not  the  slightest  bit  sad  at  leaving. 
In  fact,  I  was  rather  glad  I  would  never  again 
have  to  sleep  in  the  kitchen  (the  safest  place 
in  our  house),  or  dive  into  an  air-raid  shelter. 

After  leaving  the  Embassy  and  saying  good- 
bye to  my  family,  I,  with  about  a  hundred 
other  children,  scrambled  on  a  bus  which 
bounced  us  to  Euston  Station.  There  we  took 
a  train  that  travelled  right  across  England  to 
Liverpool.  Upon  reaching  there  we  found  the 
station  strangely  deserted.  Almost  at  once  our 
leaders  took  us  into  shelters  where  we  started 
singing.  We  knew  what  it  meant,  so  joined  in 
lustily.  Even  then,  though,  we  could  still  hear 
the  bombs  dropping.  After  an  hour  and  a 
half  we  came  to  the  surface  and  once  again 
boarded  buses.  Our  next  stop  was  a  rather 
dilapidated  empty  school. 

For  two  days  we  lived  there.  Several  hours 
during  the  day  and  both  nights  were  spent  in 
the  shelters.  Everyone  soon  became  very 
friendly,  and  our  adventure  promised  to  be 
exciting. 

Peering  through  the  traditional  rains  of 
Liverpool  we  saw  our  ship— the  twenty-two 
thousand  ton  RMS  Samaria. 

Our  excitement  reached  a  peak  as  we  almost 
danced  up  the  gangplank,  for  most  of  us  had 
never  been  on  such  a  large  ship. 

To  our  disappointment  we  found  ourselves 
still  anchored  in  the  harbor  next  day.  So  for 
amusement  some  of  us  crowded  to  the  railing, 
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feeling  strangely  aloof  as  we  heard  the  sirens 
wailing  in  the  city. 

About  twelve  o'clock,,  suddenly  and  with  no 
more  warning  than  a  pounding  of  engines 
and  a  deafening  blast  from  the  hooter,  we  got 
under  way.  A  grim  sense  of  war  came  over  us 
as  we  surveyed  the  half  submerged  wrecks  in 
the  channel,  realizing  that  we,  too,  might  have 
the  same  fate. 

Fortunately,  I  was  not  a  bit  seasick,  and 
therefore  enjoyed  every  moment  of  our  ten- 
day  crossing.  We  started  out  as  one  ship  in  a 
fairly  large  convoy,  with  protecting  planes  and 
destroyers.  But  one  morning  we  awoke  to  find 
ourselves  completely  alone  in  a  sea  which 
seemed  shoreless.  Every  day  we  had  strict  life- 
boat drill,  and  our  life  jackets  were  our  con- 
stant companions. 

We  sighted  land  on  the  morning  of  October 
fourth.  It  was  warm  and  sunny— ideal  to  see 
the  magnificent  New  York  skyline. 

After  a  month  in  New  York  we  learned  we 
were  to  go  to  our  new  homes.  Our  anticipa- 
tion was  enormous,  for  most  of  us  still  could 
not  believe  we  were  really  in  America.  From 
that  time  on,  our  learning  period  began. 
Although  I  was  in  an  English  speaking  country 
I  sometimes  doubted  it.  For  several  months  we 
continued  to  make  faux  pas  to  a  most  embar- 
rassing degree.  I  soon  learned  a  tap  was  a 
faucet,  and  braces  were  things  people  wore 
on  their  legs  to  straighten  them,  not  something 
with  which  to  hold  up  trousers.  You  can  prob- 
ably imagine  the  funny  situations  that  ensued. 
For  a  long  time  I  hated  to  say  anything,  for 
my  words  brought  nothing  but  blank  looks. 
People  just  could  not  understand  what  I  said. 

The  money  system  was  not  at  all  hard  to 
learn.  But  I  had  great  difficulties  with  food. 
The  length  of  time  between  lunch  and  supper 
seemed  infinite  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  lack 
of  tea.  I  do  not  know  how  many  Americans 
I  have  shocked  by  refusing  to  drink  milk. 
America  certainly  flowed  in  milk  if  not  honey. 
Or,  at  least,  that  is  how  it  seemed  to  me. 

At  first,  I  was  amazed  at  the  impressions 
most  Americans  seemed  to  have  of  England. 


Such  questions  as,  "Do  you  have  baked  beans, 
swing,  and  movies?"  I  was  constantly  asked.  Of 
course,  we  do.  But  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling 
that  fifty  per  cent  of  my  answers  were  not 
believed.  Why  do  Americans  persist  in  the 
belief  that  English  life  consists  entirely  of  a 
spot  of  tea,  Harris  tweeds,  and  rain?  I  assure 
you,  though,  one  would  be  considered  very 
peculiar  if  she  served  tea  at  a  dinner  in  the 
evening,  and  her  guests  arrived  in  walking 
clothes.  But  for  all  our  differences,  during 
these  three  happy  years  I  have  come  to  love 
America  and  "Americans",  perhaps  not  as  a 
native  but  as  a  very  dear  friend. 

Diana  Teele 


Anticipation 

THE  train  crawled  endlessly  on  its  jour- 
ney through  the  dark  night.  The 
rattle  of  the  wheels  clanging  a  tune 
all  of  their  own,  and  the  steady  drone  of  con- 
versation with  bursts  of  laughter  sprinkled 
through  all  swirled  about  me.  I  sat  as  in  a 
daze  looking  at  everything  but  seeing  nothing. 
My  thoughts  whizzed  miles  ahead  of  the  train 
to  our  destination.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  a  piece 
of  wood  rushing  along  with  the  current  but 
unaware  of  what  lay  in  store  for  me.  I  picked 
up  a  magazine  but  to  no  avail.  The  words 
jumped  back  and  forth  and  made  absolutely 
no  sense.  The  appointed  hour  drew  nearer 
and  it  seemed  as  if  butterflies  flitted  around 
my  stomach.  As  the  train  slowly  prepared  to 
stop  I  suddenly  had  the  feeling  of  wanting  to 
turn  and  run  straight  back.  But  this  quickly 
passed  as  I  picked  my  .way  down  the  aisle, 
stepping  over  suitcases  and  pushing  people 
aside  in  my  haste  to  get  to  the  door.  The  train 
stopped  with  a  sudden  jerk  and  I  found  my- 
self out  on  the  platform.  Groping  for  the  rail 
I  made  my  way  down  the  steps  and  was  soon 
swallowed  up  by  the  crowd.  I  turned  and 
scanned  the  crowd  looking  for  that  one  famil- 
iar face.  There  he  was!  All  my  fears  and 
worries  were  over;  Roy  had  gotten  leave. 

Doris  Winkemeier 
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Butts  and  Bottles 

VARIOUS  musical  notes,  loud  voices, 
shouts  of  glee,  looks  of  gloom,  words 
of  malice  and  profanity,  all  mingled 
together  in  a  steady  buzz,  float  through  the 
open  doors  and  windows  of  Lasell's  pet  ren- 
dezvous—our Barn! 

Standing  just  inside  the  entrance,  the  on- 
looker can  feel  the  moods  of  many  individuals 
just  by  studying  the  various  expressions  on 
their  faces  and  by  listening  to  their  squeals  of 
ecstasy  and  cries  of  disappointment.  A  long 
face,  a  solemn  look,  an  empty  mailbox.  "It 
just  isn't  fair,  I  haven't  heard  from  him  since 
the  day  before  yesterday;  I  think  he's  the 
meanest  thing."  Then  from  another  corner 
comes  a  high  squeal  and  shouts  of  joy:  "At 
last,  four  letters  from  Johnny;  isn't  he  won- 
derful?"  Yes,  he's  wonderful  .  .  . 

We'll  leave  the  mail  situation  for  awhile 
and  step  over  to  the  section  managed  by  Miss 
"Mac".  There  we  hear  a  wide  assortment  of 
"Six  three  cent  stamps,  two  air  mails,  and  a 
special,"  "Are  the  'psyc'  books  in  yet?",  "Two 
tickets  for  Boston,"  "I  want  a  shorthand  note- 
book," "Is  that  all  the  mail  there  is?"  From 
8  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  poor  little  Miss  "Mac"  is 
pounded  by  questions  and  confronted  with 
slips  for  packages,  specials,  and  books.  And— 
they  all  shout  at  once.  Yes,  patience  is  a 
virtue. 

Girls  are  seen  everywhere  stuffing  themselves 
with  sundaes,  sodas,  candy,  and  brownies,  and 
everything  is  in  an  uproar.  Cigarette  butts 
are  strewn  hither  and  yon,  and  the  ash  trays 
are  filled  to  capacity.  It's  all  your  life  is  worth 
to  force  your  way  to  the  front  lines  at  the 
soda  fountain.  Many  a  book  and  pack  of 
cigarettes  are  lost  in  the  struggle.  The  Yanks 
forging  ahead  in  Sicily  had  nothing  on  the 
hungry  "Lasellites". 

Seats!!  They're  impossible.  With  the  great 
number  of  new  students  this  year  the 
dwindling  number  of  chairs  are  far  from  suf- 


ficient so  even  the  floor  space  is  rented.  Every 
so  often  I  catch  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  girl 
grabbing  plates  from  the  floor,  and  stamping 
out  lighted  butts  as  she  goes  about  gallantly 
performing  her  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
"Barn  Committee." 

Downstairs  is  usually  filled  with  bridge 
fiends  and  girls  with  their  army,  rtavy,  and 
marine  dates  looking  starry  eyed  at  each  other 
over  the  pool  table.  The  radio  is  always 
blaring  and  the  phone  jangles  constantly  while 
someone  bangs  out  "Rhapsody  in  Blue"  on 
the  piano.  Coke  bottles  and  plates  are  every- 
where and  the  butts  are  equally  distributed  in 
the  four  corners. 

It  shall  always  be  like  this  and  we  have  to 
admit  we  love  it,  the  noise,  the  confusion,  and 
all  the  fun.  Without  it  we'd  be  lost.  Our 
Barn— may  it  always  be  the  same. 

Joan  Mills 
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The  Companion  Piece 

A  FTER  a  dinner  party  one  evening  in  the 
L\     home  of  George  B.  Elias,  we  eventually 
-*-  -*-  settled  down  into  comfortable  relaxa- 
tion around  the  fire.    We  smoked  and  talked 
r 

and  watched  the  licking  flames,  fed  by  huge 
oak  logs,  roar  high  into  the  great  stone  fire- 
place. The  logs  sputtered  and  crackled  behind 
a  heavy  iron  screen,  scrolled  in  the  Elias  coat- 
of-arms.  Except  for  the  flickering  firelight,  the 
room  was  dark,  and  the  mahogany  furniture 
cast  grotesque  shadows  across  the  floor  and 
over  the  walls.  The  conversation  turned  away 
from  politics  and  contemporary  affairs  to 
mutual  acquaintances,  and  I,  becoming  slight- 
ly tired  after  a  full  dinner  and  bored  with 
insignificant  banter,  wandered  off  in  my  mind, 
though  I  nodded  and  agreed  at  the  appropri- 
ate moments.  I  found  myself  quite  fascinated 
with  a  piece  of  statuary  about  one  and  a  half 
feet  high  in  the  far  corner  of  the  room,  subtly 
catching  the  moving  reflection  of  the  firelight. 
Behind  it  was  thrown  a  large  shadow,  absurdly 
out  of  proportion  with  the  figure  itself.  For 
some  unexplainable  reason  I  sensed  a  weird 
chill  creep  through  me.  The  statue  was  that 
of  a  kneeling  woman. 

I  was  suddenly  pulled  away  from  my  remote 
thoughts  by  the  voice  of  my  host.  From  the 
intonation  I  knew  that  a  story  was  going  to 
be  told,  and  as  he  was  reputedly  a  man  of 
interesting  background  and  experience,  I  was 
relieved  at  the  prospect.  Elias  was  a  tall,  dis- 
tinguished man,  in  his  late  forties.  Gray  hair 
had  already  tinged  his  broad  temples,  but 
otherwise  he  showed  no  evidence  of  advancing 
age.  While  he  was  talking,  I  found  myself 
completely  absorbed  in  studying  his  facial 
movements  and  the  transient  expressions  that 
were  motivated  by  the  sincerity  of  his  words. 
He  had  a  deep,  resonant  voice,  with  a  slight 
trace  of  an  English  accent.  Occasionally  he 
expressed  himself  with  his  hands,  shifting  his 
glass  or  cigarette  from  one  hand  to  the  other 
to  leave  one  free  for  motion.  As  he  talked,  his 
eyes  often  wandered  to  the  statue  in  the  dark- 


ened corner,  and  I  soon  learned  that  the  story 
revolved  around  that  statue. 

"I  never  knew  Manu  very  well,"  he  said, 
"though  I  often  wished  for  the  opportunity. 
She  lives  in  an  upstate  New  York  town  in  Jay 
county— a  small  farm  town  that  houses  earthy 
people."  I  felt  for  a  moment  that  my  host 
was  directing  subtle  sarcasm  at  the  pseudo- 
literary  group  who  sat  that  night  around  the 
fire,  but  perhaps  not,  for  there  was  no  actual 
evidence  of  it.    He  continued. 

"It  seems  like  a  long  time  ago,  though  fifteen 
years  can  scarcely  have  elapsed.  Manu  was  in 
her  late  teens  at  the  time,  and  a  most  attractive 
girl.  I  often  found  myself  staring  at  her, 
enraptured  with  her  slow,  quiet  ways  and  the 
charming  graciousness  that  seemed  to  flow 
around  her  in  a  soft  mist.  She  was  one  of  those 
rare  persons  who  have  a  natural  gift  of  draw- 
ing men,  women,  and  children  to  her  as 
though  she  were  a  magnet  and  they,  pieces  of 
iron  dust.  Continually  she  was  surrounded  by 
people,  laughing  with  them,  enjoying  their 
happiness,  crying  with  them  in  their  weak- 
nesses. Without  a  doubt  she  had  the  most 
spontaneous  laugh  Ihave  ever  heard.  I  can 
hear  it  now,  resonant  as  the  bells  in  Debussy's 
'Cathedral'  and  as  lyrical  as  Pons'  coloratura. 

"They  called  her  Manu,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  'bird'  from  the  Australian  Bushman 
language.  An  odd  name,  but  not  for  her.  She 
lived  with  her  mother  and  father  and  three 
sisters  on  the  road  leading  west  from  Alder- 
brook.  Kindly  folk,  perhaps  victims  of  genteel 
poverty.  Good  folk,  too,  living  from  the  fruit 
of  the  earth,  to  use  a  bit  of  literary  license. 
The  backbone  of  America.  The  four  sisters 
always  seemed  very  devoted,  but  often  I  felt 
that  Manu  remained  on  the  fringe  of  their 
relationship.  However,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there,  and  upon  what  evidence  my  convictions 
rest,  I  must  confess,  gentlemen,  I  really  don't 
know. 

"Well,  with  each  passing  year  the  girl  grew 
more  beautiful,  more  lovely,  and  there  was 
some  mysterious,  indefinable,  ethereal  beauty 
that  was  molded  into  the  finely-chiseled  planes 
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of  her  face.  Her  fresh,  adolescent  countenance 
took  on  a  look  of  quiet  knowledge,  of  intan- 
gible serenity.  I  tell  you,  it  was  phenomenal, 
her  appearance,  the  essence  of  her  that  quiv- 
ered in  the  sensuous  lips,  that  shone  in  her 
depthless  eyes  at  the  provocation  of  laughter 
or  tears.  Like  a  goddess  she  walked,  slow  and 
graceful.  As  Keats  woud  say,  'She  walked  in 
beauty  like  the  night.'  She  was  like  the  night, 
covering  you  in  a  spellbound  rhapsody,  quiet 
and  soft  and  misty.  But  what  fascinated  me 
most  was  her  hands,  firm  and  strong,  yet  mov- 
ing with  such  delicacy  that  I  often  thought  of 
lace  in  a  summer  breeze.  But  now  I'm  letting 
my  creative  imagination  run  rampant." 

My  host  paused  for  a  long  moment,  and  on 
lighting  a  cigarette,  blew  the  smoke  thought- 
fully into  the  fire.  There  was  an  eerie  silence 
in  the  room,  lulled  only  by  the  flames  and  the 
occasional  sputter  of  simmering  embers. 

"Truly,"  he  continued,  "there  wasn't  a  man 
in  the  town  who  didn't  turn  limp  at  the  sight 
of  her,  yet,  though  she  was  friendly,  kindly, 
she  never  promised  herself  to  anyone.  Some, 
after  an  ardent  but  discouraging  courtship, 
left,  while  others  stayed  on,  loving  her,  adoring 
her,  unable  to  smother  the  fire  within  them- 
selves. It  was  almost  magical,  the  effect  she 
had  on  people. 

"When  Manu  was  twenty,  a  full-blooded 
impetus  for  sculpturing  completely  obsessed 
her.  She  had  the  soul  of  an  artist.  She  was 
sensitive  to  the  finest  pitch  from  the  heaviest 
strains  of  Wagner  to  the  lightest  strains  of 
Strauss.  She  lived  for  the  sunlight  in  a  child's 
hair,  or  raindrops  glistening  on  low-hanging 
bushes,  or  the'moon  on  fields  of  snow.  She 
often  walked  at  night,  alone.  She  lived  with 
nature  and  the  passions  of  the  elements,  swept 
by  all  their  fury  and  rising  crescendo  and 
down  again  to  gentle  tranquillity. 

"When  this  sculpturing  passion  leashed  her, 
a  wild  untamed  look  was  born  in  her  eyes. 
She  became  restless  and  immobile  and  at  night 
one  could  see  her  bent  over  a  piece  of  marble, 
silhouetted  against  the  light  from  an  open  win- 
dow.   In  a  group  of  people,  I  often  noticed 


her  lost  in  the  distance,  or  studying  people's 
faces  with  frightening  intensity.  Just  looking, 
Gentlemen,  looking— looking— looking.  Odd, 
it  was,  and  it  made  one  afraid  to  approach  her, 
afraid  she  might  disappear  into  the  air.  This 
may  seem  incredible,  as  I  talk  to  you  now, 
vainly  trying  to  explain  the  inhuman  effect 
she  had.  Words  seem  hopelessly  inadequate 
as  I  try  to  convey  this  mysterious  quality. 

"Presently  she  announced  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  New  York  to  art  school.  The  town  folk 
were  naturally  surprised,  disappointed,  expect- 
ing her  eventually  to  marry  one  of  their  sons 
and  sink  into  the  comfortable  conventionality 
of  quiet  married  life.    But  she  left. 

"Soon  after,  I  left  for  the  Middle  West,  and 
lost  all  contact  with  Alderbrook.  It  wasn't 
until  about  four  years  later,  when  I  happened 
to  be  driving  to  Plattsburgh,  that  I  stopped 
over  at  Alderbrook  for  the  night.  I  was  stand- 
ing on  the  porch  of  the  inn,  just  before  sun- 
down. It  was  early  fall,  and  the  dry  leaves 
were  swishing  to  the  ground— yellow,  crackly, 
dessicated  leaves.  In  the  west  the  sun  sank 
behind  half-naked  black  trees;  red,  glowing 
flames  sifted  across  the  sky.  As  I  looked  out 
across  the  fields,  I  saw  a  girl  walking  slowly. 
A  big  dog  bounded  by  her  side.  As  she  ap- 
proached, I  realized  from  the  graceful  move- 
ments that  it  was  Manu.  Even  after  all  the 
time  that  had  passed  I  could  still  distinguish 
her  by  her  walk.  She  came  near  and  I  was 
overcome  with  the  same  feeling  that  she  always 
imbued  within  me.  And  then  she  turned  from 
the  fields  and  came  directly  towards  me  along 
the  old  road.  I  was  about  to  call  her  name, 
but  she  was  looking  away.  As  she  passed  me 
her  eyes  seemed  to  meet  mine,  but  no,  not 
quite— they  looked  beyond,  with  a  dreadful 
strangeness.  It  was  so  quiet  and  still  that  it 
seemed  that  if  I  spoke,  my  voice  would  shatter 
the  silence  like  the  breaking  of  a  crystal  platter 
and  echo,  and  re-echo  through  the  mountains. 
Words  seemed  to  catch  precariously  in  my 
throat.  The  sun  painted  her  face  in  glowing 
Renoir  tones.  She  was  like  an  apparition,  a 
somnambulist  passing  out  of  sight  on  the  quiet 
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country  road,  with  the  dry  yellow  leaves  fall- 
ing to  the  earth.  I  stood  there  for  unmeasured 
time  and  the  night  fell  quickly." 

Mr.  Elias  gazed  for  a  long  moment  at  the 
statue  in  the  corner,  now  almost  completely 
lost  in  shadows.  The  fire  had  subsided  to 
smoldering  embers,  and  the  room  was  dark 
and  quiet,  waiting  for  the  speaker  to  continue. 

"A  year  or  so  later,  I  was  in  New  York.  I 
hadn't  been  there  more  than  a  month  when  a 
friend  of  mine  called  and  invited  me  to  attend 
the  opening  of  an  art  exhibit  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
Naturally  delighted,  I  accepted  the  invitation 
with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  However,  it 
turned  out  to  be  an  ordinary  exhibit  with 
examples  of  would-be  Mattisses  and  Picassos, 
and  some  sculpture.  Amused,  I  rambled  about 
aimlessly,  but  on  my  way  out  I  stopped  short 
in  front  of  a  piece  of  sculpture  done  in  broad, 
almost  crude  planes,  and  yet  with  such  a  fine 
delicacy  of  line  and  expression  that  the  con- 
trast between  the  technique  and  expression  of 
the  piece  was  startling.  It  was  of  a  woman 
kneeling,  with  her  hands  outstretched  as 
though  imploring  the  Beyond  for  mercy. 
There  was  a  sad,  almost  morose  feeling  in  its 
pitiful  character.  And  then  I  noticed  the 
companion  piece  done  several  years  later  in 
the  same  crude  technique.  It  was  a  woman, 
strong  and  virile,  standing  upright  with  both 
feet  firmly  planted  on  solid  earth.  She  was 
bold  and  unafraid  and  her  head  was  high. 
The  feeling  was  one  of  power  and  eternal  forti- 
tude. 

"The  artist's  name  was  inserted  in  a  gold 
plaque,  and  upon  reading  it  I  was  momen- 
tarily stunned.  The  artist  was  Manu. 

"I  returned  a  number  of  times  to  see  those 
statues,  and  each  time  I  stayed  longer,  finding 
some  intangible  feeling  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  within  me.  And  each  time  I  left  with 
unexplainable  melancholy.  It  bothered  me  for 
a  long  time— the  strange  effect  they  produced 
on  me— one  so  weak  and  pitiful;  and  the  other 
bold  and  daring.  I  was  relieved  when  the 
exhibit  closed. 


"However,  that  wasn't  the  termination.  For 
months  afterwards  those  statues  kept  returning 
to  my  mind's  eye,  so  that  frequently  I  would 
rise  in  the  night  and  walk  to  the  windows, 
nervous  and  restless,  wondering  why  their 
memory  should  haunt  my  mind.  At  length, 
driven  to  a  kind  of  despair,  I  inquired, 
through  the  art  club,  about  buying  them. 
Several  months  passed  and  finally  they  were 
delivered  to  me,  at  a  fairly  extravagant  cost. 
You  see  one  in  the  corner  of  this  room;  the 
other  is  upstairs  in  the  great  hall. 

"I  felt  somewhat  relieved  then,  and  perhaps 
a  year  passed  until  one  night  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  entertaining  R.  K.  Burkeheart,  the 
art  critic.  We  enjoyed  a  pleasant  dinner  and 
then  retired  to  this  room  for  further  talk  and 
drinks.  I  noticed  throughout  the  evening  his 
eyes  wandered  to  the  statue,  almost  uncon- 
sciously it  seemed  to  me.  At  length  he  crossed 
the  room  and  stood  before  it  for  many  min- 
utes, silent.  I  watched  him  carefully,  afraid 
to  interrupt  his  thoughts.  The  expression  on 
his  face  was  untranslatable.  Finally  he  turned 
to  me. 

"  'That's  a  fine  piece,  Elias.  Where  is  the 
companion  piece?' 

"I  was  startled  for  a  moment,  hardly  expect- 
ing the  man  to  ask  such  a  question.  I  was 
deeply  puzzled.  However,  I  led  him  to  it,  and 
he  studied  it  resolutely  for  perhaps  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  from  various  angles.  And 
then  without  a  word  we  turned  and  walked 
down  the  stairs,  slowly.  I  could  see  he  was 
still  deep  in  thought. 

"  'Do  you  know  the  artist?'  he  asked. 

"I  told  him,  but  he  made  no  comment.  1 
mixed  some  more  drinks  and  then  we  sat  down 
again  in  this  room.  His  eyes  still  persisted  on 
falling  to  the  statue  in  the  corner.  There  was 
a  silence  and  I  had  the  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  I  had  when  I  used  to  visit  the  art  exhibit 
where  the  figures  were  formerly. 

"  'Elias,'  he  spoke  at  length,  'do  you  know 
the  artist  personally,  or  know  anything  about 
her?' 

"  'Yes,'  I  replied,  and  I  explained  the  cir- 
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cumstances  which  accounted  for  our  acquaint- 
ance. 

"  'How  long  has  it  been  since  you've  been 
in  Alderbrook  or  had  any  contact  with  the 
town?' 

"  'Perhaps  seven  years  or  so.' 

"  'Elias,  did  you  know  that  the  artist,  who 
created  those  beautiful  pieces,  for  many  years 
now  had  been  stone  blind?'  " 

My  host  stopped  and  gazed  endlessly  into 
the  fire  as  though  in  a  trance.  Every  pair  of 
eyes  in  the  room  was  fastened  on  the  corner 
in  which  the  statue  stood,  robed  now  in  the 
darkness. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "Manu  had  known 
since  she  was  in  her  late  teens  that  she  would 
inevitably  become  blind.  That  statue  in  the 
corner  was  done  in  the  early  stages.  And  now, 
come,  I  will  show  you  the  companion  piece. 

Enid  Hughes 


Hook,  Line  and  Sinker 

BEING,  perhaps,  the  most  credulous  per- 
son on  the  campus,  as  well  as  the  most 
truthful,  is  quite  a  distinction  in  this 
modern  age  of  sophistication.  To  my  mind, 
Miss  Eleanor  Kimmey  of  the  senior  class, 
should  have  the  honor  of  wearing  the  crown. 

Born  in  Albany,  New  York,  in  1924,  Miss 
Kimmey,  or  Kim,  as  she  is  known  to  her 
clo-o-sest  friends,  looks  like  a  typical  college 
girl.  She  is  tall,  with  chestnut  hair  falling  to 
her  shoulders,  a  creamy  complexion  and  pretty 
brown  eyes  that  remind  you  of  a  Shirley 
Temple  doll.  It  is  these  eyes  that  give  Kim 
her  distinctive  personality.  When  she  tips  her 
head  to  one  side  and  gazes  wide-eyed  at  you, 
it  means  that  she  is  about  to  say  "Did  you 
really?   Gosh,  it  doesn't  seem  possible!" 

Now  don't  misunderstand  me;  Kim  is  not 
stupid.  Far  from  it,  she  is  continuing  her 
secretarial  studies  for  a  second  year,  and  has 
no  need  for  embarrassment  when  it  comes  to 
the  matter  of  grades.  She  can  carry  a  conver- 
sation with  the  best  of  us  and  is  always  ready 
to  listen  to  our  troubles.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  Kim  cannot  believe  a  person  is 
capable  of  lying. 

One  day,  we  were  sitting  in  the  room  of  one 
of  the  girls  when  there  was  a  telephone  call, 
informing  the  girl  that  she  had  a  special  de- 
livery. She  came  back  into  the  room  and  said, 
"That  was  from  the  main  office.  Ty  Power 
left  a  box  of  candy  for  me  at  the  desk."  We 
all  giggled  stupidly,  and  took  up  the  conver- 
sation where  we  had  left  off. 

A  couple  of  days  after,  having  received  a 
box  of  candy  from  home,  she  offered  us  some, 
and  Kim  said,  "Oh,  this  is  the  candy  that 
fellow  left  for  you,  isn't  it?" 

It  is  typical  of  Kim,  that  when  the  truth  of 
anything  has  finally  been  explained  to  her, 
she  will  exclaim,  in  extreme  disgust,  "Oh, 
honestly!" 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  a  credulous  person 
always  tells  the  truth,  and  expects  others  to  do 
the  same.   Kimmey  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
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I  have  never  known  her  to  lie  deliberately. 
If  she  doesn't  know  the  true  facts  of  a  case, 
she  says  nothing  and  never  passes  judgment 
on  anyone.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  her 
friends  have  bestowed  on  her  the  title  of 
"Miss  Unspoken". 

Because  of  her  good-nature,  she  is  often 
imposed  upon,  but  she  herself  will  never  im- 
pose upon  anyone.  If,  for  any  reason,  she  must 
borrow  anything,  she  pays  you  back  a  thou- 
sand times  over. 

One  day,  being  out  of  soap  chips,  she  bor- 
rowed some  from  me,  and,  without  my  knowl- 
edge, washed  my  clothes  as  well  as  her  own. 

It  is  a  great  temptation  to  tease  Kim  because 
she  takes  it  with  such  good  humor. 

One  incident  stands  out  vividly  in  my  mem- 
ory, because  it  is  so  like  her.  We  had  decided 
to  have  some  fun  with  her,  which  was  far 
from  unusual,  and  so  we  took  from  her  album 
pictures  of  her  as  a  baby.  These  we  tacked  on 
the  doors  of  the  various  rooms.  Kim  was  told 
that  the  school  had  asked  us  to  put  baby  pic- 
tures on  our  doors,  to  exemplify  the  fact  that 
we  were  the  baby  class.  We  further  explained 
that,  since  we  had  no  baby  pictures  ourselves, 
we  had  used  hers.  She  believed  us  completely, 
and  the  pictures  stayed  up  for  three  days. 
When  we  finally  took  them  down  and  ex- 
plained it  all  to  her,  she  simply  said,  "Oh, 
honestly!"  in  that  tone  of  extreme  disgust. 

At  this  very  moment,  Kimmy  is  sitting  in 
my  room.  She  knows  that  I  am  writing  about 
her  for  I  have  just  told  her.  If  I  had  told 
another  person  that,  she  probably  would  have 
laughed  in  my  face  and  told  me  to  think  up  a 
new  one.  Not  our  Kim,  though,  she  believes 
me. 

Priscilla  Perlev 


First  Choice 

I   often  wonder,  when  a  girl 
Tries  gaily  to  deceive, 
If  Adam  had  first  loved  a  dog, 
Would  he   have  wanted  Eve? 

Maude  Simes  Harding, 


'06 


np' 

lime 

Tick,  tock,  tick,  tock,  the  minutes  drag  by. 
A  watched  pot  never  boils;  a  watched  clock 
never  progresses.  How  long,  how  very  long  a 
few  minutes  seem  when  waiting  for  a  certain 
time. 

Your  whole  world  stops,  and  you  wait  alone 
for  the  time  seemingly  never  to  come.  It  makes 
you  think  of  Marie  Antoinette,  of  Colin  Kel- 
ley,  or  of  Edith  Cavell,  and  you  wonder  how 
long  those  last  few  minutes  seemed  to  them. 
The  agony  takes  your  reason  and  impels  you 
to  be  rid  of  this  thing  called  time.  Who  in- 
vented it?  Why?  But  it  remains,  intangible 
and  invincible. 

The  long  awaited  hour  is  at  hand  and 
through  the  recalling  mist  a  voice  questions, 
"Have  you  been  waiting  long?"  Surprised,  you 
hear  the  sound  of  your  glib  reply,  "Oh,  just 
a  few  minutes." 

Margaret  Brickett 
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Introducing  Alba  Squarcia 


Alba  Squarcia 

DOES  everyone  know  the  cute,  little, 
dark-haired  president  of  this  year's 
Student  Government?  By  way  of  a 
simple  introduction,  her  name  is  Alba 
Squarcia. 

In  this  case,  North  Plainfield's  loss  was  most 
certainly  Lasell's  gain  when  Alba  decided  to 
leave  New  Jersey  and  travel  to  Massachusetts 
for  a  bit  of  education.  Active  in  the  Girl  Re- 
serves in  high  school,  she  was  also  President 
of  the  Hi-Tri.  "Squish,"  as  she  is  affectionately 
called  by  her  friends,  also  was  Chairman  of 
her  Junior  Prom  committee. 

Upon  arriving  at  Lasell,  she  continued  to 
demonstrate  her  executive  prowess  and  served 
as  Secretary  of  the  Junior  Class. 

Alba  is  taking  the  merchandising  course 
here,  and  after  graduating,  she  hopes  to  obtain 
a  position  in  one  of  the  leading  department 
stores  of  New  York. 

Nearly  everyone  likes  to  read,  and  Alba  is 
no  exception.  One  of  her  favorite  pastimes  is 
reading  historical  novels. 

She  is  a  fourth-year  girl  in  Spanish,  and  is 
one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  Spanish  Club  here 
at  school. 


Alba  has  an  active  interest  in  dramatics  and 
last  year  took  part  in  the  Shakespearian  com- 
edy, "As  You  Like  It".  This  year  she  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Dramatic  Club. 

As  president  of  the  Student  Government  of 
Lasell  Junior  College  this  year,  Alba  auto- 
matically takes  over  the  presidency  of  the 
Executive  Council  which  is  no  small  job  in 
itself  due  to  the  much  larger  residential  en- 
rollment and  to  the  constantly  changing  war 
conditions. 

With  an  eye  toward  the  future,  it  seems 
assured  that  our  likeable  student  head  will  be 
as  great  a  success  in  the  mercantile  world  as 
she  is  now,  here  at  Lasell. 

Jean  Campbell 


Richard  Braun 

RICHARD  BRAUN  was  the  minister  of 
our  church  for  six  years.  He  was,  and 
is,  the  strangest  personality  I  have  ever 
met.  He  created  trouble  as  easily  as  nature 
brews  a  storm.  The  church  was  never  in  such 
a  turbulent  state  in  all  its  hundred  years  as  it 
was  in  the  short  period  of  his  stay.  He  was  the 
topic  of  conversation  in  every  family  and  our 
church  affairs  were  followed  avidly. 

A  small  town  church  is  not  prepared  to 
receive  a  slightly  arrogant  young  minister  who 
is  out  to  show  the  rustics  a  few  new  tricks. 
Their  plain,  rigid,  religious  natures  resented 
his  attempts  to  bring  more  form  into  the 
church,  such  as  communion  once  a  month,  a 
cross  placed  behind  the  pulpit,  and  evening 
worship  services. 

He  hurt  people's  feelings  with  his  impa- 
tience. I  have  often  seen  his  temper  bursting 
through  the  surface  like  a  thunder  cloud.  This 
was  his  one  great  fault  and  was  the  root  of 
all  prejudices.  However,  people  could  never 
understand  him;  they  were  all  too  personal. 
Many  times  my  own  feelings  would  be  hurt, 
but  invariably  I  could  work  it  out  within  my- 
self and  forget  the  unfortunate  incident. 

I  found  that  Richard  Braun  had  such  high 
standards   of   workmanship    that    few   could 
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carry  on  with  him  without  impatient  exclama- 
tions and  his  eventually  doing  the  job  himself. 
He  could  not  quite  accept  the  failings  of 
humanity  and  he  was  constantly  disappointed. 

He  was  like  a  magnet.  Those  who  stayed 
with  him  through  the  inclement  weather  of 
his  nature  realized  his  sincerity.  He  made  no 
pretenses— he  dared  to  be  human  and  a  min- 
ister at  the  same  time.  He  was  brought  up  in 
a  family  of  some  wealth,  which  was  more  inter- 
ested, perhaps,  in  the  material  rather  than  the 
abstract.  However,  he  pushed  these  worldly 
activities  aside  to  live  in  a  surrounding  of 
criticism,  carrying  out  the  hardest  profession 
I  know  of. 

He  could  understand  the  poorest  people  and 
did  a  great  deal  of  work  with  men  in  various 
types  of  troubles.  Society  enjoyed  him  because 
of  his  social  ease  and  quick  wit.  He  had  a 
brilliant  mind,  which  was  never  lax,  but  which 
drew  in  new  information  constantly  to  be  put 
to  use  on  a  later  occasion. 

He  could  preach  a  sermon  like  no  other  man 
I  have  ever  heard.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  line  in 
which  he  was  best  fitted. 

I've  missed  him  at  our  little  church.  It,  of 
course,  couldn't  be  expected  that  he  would 
stay.   He  was  too  big  for  a  small  town. 

Mary   W.  Conant 


BLIND  DATE 

Waiting  for  someone 
You've  never  met, 
Waiting— and  wondering 
Just  what  you'll  get. 

Going  over  and  over 
In  your  mind 
What  others  said 
Who  know  this  "blind". 

Finally  he  comes 
(Of  course  he's  late) 
And  down  you  go 
To   meet  your  fate. 


Priscilla  Perley 


"Baby  Brother" 

I'M  WHAT  he  terms  his  "baby  brother". 
Someday,  I'm  going  to  grow  up  just  like 
him,  and  perhaps  then  we  can  be  pals 
and  go  everywhere  together.  He'll  ask  me  to 
go  fishing  with  him,  and  I  may  even  join  his 
friends  in  the  living  room  without  their  glares 
and  suggestions  that  "I  go  and  play  with  my- 
self elsewhere".  When  I'm  as  big  as  he,  our 
dog  will  follow  me,  too,  and  I  won't  have  to 
nag  at  his  furry  collar.  No  other  boy  is  like 
him;  he's  as  strong  as  an  ox;  he's  going  to 
make  the  army's  best  soldier,  and  I'll  someday 
be  shaving  every  morning  too!  I  do  wonder 
though  why  he  doesn't  play  or  talk  with  me. 
The  only  time  he  asked  me  to  go  anywhere 
was  to  a  football  game  and  I  heard  Mother 
tell  him  he  had  to  take  "his  baby  brother  and 
be  nice  to  him".  I  just  know  he'll  learn  to 
love  me  as  I  do  him.  It's  what  they  call 
"destinmy"  or  something. 

Everything  was  so  queer  at  dinner  tonight. 
Mother  and  Daddy  were  awfully  disappointed 
with  him  when  they  started  to  talk  about  the 
war.  Daddy  said,  "Young  man,  leave  this  table 
until  you  come  to  your  senses!"  He  left,  but 
so  did  Mother  and  she  was  in  tears.  It  all 
happened  when  Daddy  suggested  that  he  enter 
the  Navy  Air  Corps,  and  he  turned  to  Dad  and 
said: 

"I'll  have  no  part  in  this  war,  and  if  need 
be  I'll  become  a  fervent  conscientious  ob- 
jector!" Then  my  potato  went  down  the 
wrong  pipe!  No  one  finished  their  dinner  but 
me,  and  I  was  left  at  the  table  alone. 

Today  I  asked  Mother  what  a  "conscious 
objection"  was,  and  she  smiled  but  not  the 
way  she  usually  does.  Her  eyes  looked  like 
puffy  white  pillows,  and  they  used  to  smile 
with  the  rest  of  her  face.  I  couldn't  ask  my 
brother  because  he  was  in  his  room  with  the 
door  locked.  I  went  to  Daddy,  who  was  read- 
ing his  Sunday  newspaper.  I  should  have 
known  better,  for  the  tone  of  his  voice  made 
even  Fido's  ears  look  like  clothes  pins!  I  don't 
know  why  Daddy  and  Mother  are  so  angry 
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with  him,  because  whatever  he  does  is  always 
right. 

I  found  out!  I  asked  Elsie,  the  best  cook 
we  ever  had.  She  said  he  was  not  going  to 
fight  for  the  country  and  was  going  to  join 
other  men  who  felt  the  same  way.  I  had 
always  pictured  him  leading  his  troops  with 
shiny  medals  on  his  uniform,  and  his  gun  on 
his  huge  shoulders.  He  must  be  right,  but  it's 
all  so  strange.  Today  when  I  asked  him  why, 
ho  said  it  didn't  concern  his  "baby  brother", 
and  then  he  went  for  a  walk  with  Fido.  I 
asked  Mother  more  questions  and  she  said,  in 
a  very  soft  voice,  that  he  was  leaving  tonight. 

He's  gone.  I've  never  been  so  lonesome! 
Even  though  he  never  played  with  me,  I  liked 
to  watch  him  and  pretend  we  were  pals. 
Mother  and  Daddy  don't  say  anything  about 
him,  and  I'm  not  going  to  ask  any  more  be- 
cause she  cried  last  night.  Maybe  he  won't 
be  a  soldier,  but  someday  he'll  be  President, 
or  something  big  and  important.  I'm  going 
to  be  just  like  him,  too,  even  if  I  have  to 
become  one  of  those  "objection"  people! 

Morley  Redmond 


A  Shadow 

YOU  wouldn't  notice  her— no  one  would. 
She  is  of  medium  height  and  medium 
build,  and  her  hair  is  the  plain  color 
called  "dirty  blond"  which  is  neither  blond 
nor  brown,  but  somewhere  in  between.  Her 
voice,  whenever  I  have  heard  her  speak,  is 
strained  and  unnatural,  and  her  face,  as  far 
as  I  can  recall,  has  little,  if  any,  expression. 

We  met  her  through  Cathy,  lovely  but 
spoiled  Cathy,  whose  chin  is  always  held  high 
and  whose  mouth  is  pouted  like  a  sulky  child's. 
The  big  room  was  crowded,  but  I  notice  that 
there  was  a  definite  lull  as  Cathy  entered, 
followed  by  an  indistinct  someone.  Spotting 
our  group  seated  near  the  fireplace,  they 
hastened  over  and  Cathy  flashed  us  one  of  her 
bright  smiles.  "Hello  kids,"  she  said  pleas- 
antly, but  added  in  the  same  breath,  "I  don't 
remember  seeing  any  of  you  at  the  Prom  last 
night.  What  happened— no  dates  or  were  you 
stood  up?"  She  wasn't  joking  either— she  was 
bluntly  asking  us.  We  all  smiled  a  little  sheep- 
ishly and  murmured  a  few  faint  excuses.  We 
needn't  have  bothered,  though,  for  Cathy, 
assuming  that  she  had  been  the  only  one  pres- 
ent who  attended  the  dance,  went  on  to  in- 
form us  of  how  much  we  had  missed. 

In  the  middle  of  describing  how  she  had 
looked  in  her  black  strapless,  she  interrupted 
herself  and  in  a  shrugged-off  manner  said,  "Oh, 
I  forgot,  this  is  Ella."  We  nodded  vaguely  at 
Ella  and  forgot  her,  for  Cathy  at  once  resumed 
her  description.  Once  in  awhile,  though,  when 
Cathy  smiled  at  something  she,  herself,  had 
said,  I  heard  a  faint  titter  come  from  Ella's 
direction.  Again,  when  Cathy  related  "how 
simply  horrid  John  was  to  cut  in  at  least  ten 
or  fifteen  times  at  the  dance,  leaving  her  not 
a  moment  to  rest,"  a  faint  but  audible  "tsk, 
tsk",  was  heard.  Miriam,  who  was  sitting 
next  to  me,  silently  poked  my  arm  and  I  knew 
that  we  were  both  thinking  the  same  thing- 
Cathy  had  found  another  shadow.  Ella  was 
the  only  type  of  girl  Cathy  could  go  with.  She 
was  a  filler-in,  an  agreeable,  insignificant  girl, 
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who  would  go  places  with  Cathy  where  it 
wouldn't  be  proper  to  go  alone  and  yet  offer 
no  competition.  We  felt  like  shaking  her  until 
she  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  she  wasn't  getting 
anywhere  palling  around  with  Cathy.  But 
no— that  would  be  of  little  value  for  she  would 
probably  say  we  were  jealous. 

I  sighed  in  exasperation  and  glanced  at  my 
watch.  Ten  minutes  of  six,  and  I  had  prom- 
ised to  meet  mother  at  six!  Hurriedly,  I  took 
a  last  bite  of  the  cake  and  said  goodbye.  I  ran 
up  the  stairs  for  my  coat,  but  as  I  reached  the 
top,  I  turned  to  watch  Cathy  and  Ella  leave. 
1  saw  Ella  open  the  door,  meekly  waiting  for 
Cathy  to  pass  through,  and  then  she  herself 
slipped  through  after  her. 

Arline  Crean 


A  Change 

IT  WAS  late  in  July  on  the  Oregon  coast. 
The  weather  had  been  cold  and  foggy  for 
about  a  week. 

This  day  dawned  beautiful  and  clear.  The 
morning  sun  took  away  the  damp  clamminess 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  sky  was  an  intense 
blue— so  intense  that  the  ocean  was  almost 
emerald  in  comparison.  The  sun  warmed  the 
air,  but  it  was  not  hot.  The  day  was  exquisite 
in  its  fineness  and  yet  robust  and  exciting  in 
its  perfection.  It  was  a  day  that  filled  you  to 
the  brim  with  a  zest  and  a  love  for  living.  It 
made  you  want  to  laugh  suddenly  for  no 
reason  at  all. 

I  was  caught  up  in  the  contagion  that  the 
day  spread.  My  muscles  were  tense.  My  throat 
felt  choked  from  pent-up  emotion.  I  had  to 
do  something  to  relieve  the  heady  feeling  I 
had.  There  was  no  one  around  so  I  simply  ran. 
The  coast  of  Oregon  is  a  wonderful  place  to 
run.  It  is  not  cluttered  up  with  resorts  and 
boardwalks.  It  has  cliffs  for  a  long  way  up. 
I  ran  until  the  wind  smarted  my  eyes  so  that 
I  no  longer  knew  where  I  was  going. 

I  sank  down  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.   The 


grasses  were  long  there,  although  most  of  it 
was  rock. 

My  eyes  were  watery  and  tears  ran  over  the 
edge  although  I  was  not  crying.  All  of  my 
energy  seeped  out  of  me.  I  tried  to  think  of 
how  wonderful  it  was  to  be  alive,  but  the 
thought  was  heavy  on  my  mind.  I  could  not 
comprehend  it. 

The  sea  roared  at  me  down  below.  The 
uneven  white  foam  was  a  long  smoke  winding 
endlessly,  seeming  to  disappear  at  times  but 
always  returning.  My  thoughts  wandered  to 
thousands  of  unrelated  things,  never  realizing 
any  of  them  clearly.  An  overhanging  crag  on 
the  cliff  was  the  entrance  to  Merlin's  cave 
below  King  Arthur's  castle.  An  old  dead  tree 
directly  below,  standing  straight  and  stalwart, 
was  Merlin  himself  and  the  sea  spray  that  wet 
the  top  of  the  cliff  formed  the  old  man's  beard 
as  it  fell.  . 

A  whirlpool  spun  down  and  down  to  a  sun- 
less bottom.  I  stared  at  it,  unable  to  take  my 
eyes  away  until  I  had  a  sickening  empty  feel- 
ing inside  from  dizziness.  The  grass  was  stick- 
ing to  my  legs  and  the  long  strands  were  rub- 
bing across  my  face.  I  felt  annoyed,  but  I 
couldn't  tell  what  was  bothering  me.  The  sun 
on  the  water  was  blinding  if  I  looked  at  it  too 
long,  but  nothing  could  penetrate  my  mind. 
The  objects  below  changed  character  often.  I 
couldn't  concentrate  on  one  thing  in  particular 
though  I  remember  trying.  Sometimes  they 
were  things  and  people  I  knew,  other  times 
weird  things  I  couldn't  focus  on  clearly. 

All  the  tenseness  of  my  muscles  was  gone. 
I  couldn't  summon  up  the  will  to  move.  My 
previous  unbounded  joy  for  life  was  gone. 
The  sun  felt  hot  on  my  back  and  my  eyes 
were  blurry.  My  head  ached  dully  when  I 
stood  up. 

I  walked  home  slowly  looking  sullen  and 
stubborn,  but  I  only  felt  confused. 

Margaret  Brady 
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Saratoga  Trunk 

EDNA  FERBER'S  past  novels  have  been 
all  best  sellers,  all  built  around  scenes 
from  America's  past,  capitalizing  on  the 
strength  of  this  country  and  those  who  built  it. 
"So  Big"  is  about  a  woman  and  her  son  in 
that  Dutch  district  of  Chicago  called  New 
Holland;  "Show  Boat"  gives  us  a  gayer  picture 
of  Mississippi  River  life;  and  "Cimarron" 
deals  with  the  opening  of  Oklahoma. 

"Saratoga  Trunk,"  another  historical  novel 
by  Miss  Ferber,  is  no  exception  to  these.  Its 
background  is  New  Orleans  and  Saratoga  in 
the  roaring  eighties,  while  its  theme  is  the 
story  of  the  railroad  builders  and  how  they 
destroyed  even  as  they  built. 

The  dramatic  element  is  strong  in  all  of  the 
author's  writings,  for  during  her  high  school 
days  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  she  had  her  cap 
set  for  a  career  on  the  stage.  It  was  only  after 
the  death  of  her  Jewish  parents  that  she 
turned  to  newspaper  work.  Her  first  published 
stories  brought  her  immediate  fame,  and  she 
has  spent  the  rest  of  her  sixty  years  enjoying 
life  in  general  and  her  Connecticut  Valley 
farm  in  particular.  Today,  she  is  a  vital,  lively 
personality  who  writes  with  a  zest— and  directly 
to  the  typewriter,  as  most  journalists  do.  For 
her  material  she  sometimes  visits  a  locality, 
questioning  residents  and  absorbing  impres- 
sions, but  often  she  simply  relies  on  reading 
or  memory. 

The  title  of  "Saratoga  Trunk"  is  especially 
fitting,  for  it  refers  to  the  real  key  to  the  plot, 
a  railroad  trunkline  as  well  as  to  the  famous 
chests  which  were  so  popular  with  Saratoga 
"blue  bloods." 

Clint  Maroon,  that  millionaire  gambler  and 
railroader,  perhaps  best  states  the  purpose  of 
the  book  in  the  opening  chapter  when  he  says 
to  the  newspaper  boys,  "I  have  a  story  I  want 
to  tell  you,  to  show  you  young  fellows  that 
at  last  you  have  a  real  democracy." 

The  story  told  is  of  a  rough  and  hard  way 
of  life  and  of  a  breed  of  men  who  are  just 
beginning  to  return  their  spoils  to  the  people. 


It  is  about  Gould  and  Vanderbilt  and  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  the  rest  of  the  multimillionaires 
who  didn't  care  how  much  blood  they  spilled 
or  how  many  laws  they  broke  in  their  ruthless 
race  for  wealth. 

In  the  foreground  is  the  romance  of  Clint 
Maroon,  Texan  adventurer  and  gambler,  and 
Clio  Dulaine,  daughter  of  a  New  Orleans  aris- 
tocrat and  his  French  mistress.  For  added 
color  there  is  Kaka,  the  Negress,  and  Cupidon, 
the  dwarf.  All  meet  in  New  Orleans  and 
decide  to  go  to  Saratoga  in  search  of  wealth, 
adventure,  and  revenge. 

Miss  Ferber  handles  these  characters  like  the 
master  she  is,  and  her  own  dramatic  person- 
ality is  seen  in  the  Scarlet-like  Clio.  She  also 
uses  the  Creole  dialect  which  is  especially  hard 
to  master,  for  it  includes  French,  Spanish, 
Texan,  and  Gombo  Negro.  It  would  take  an 
expert  to  prove  that  her  use  of  dialect  is  in- 
accurate, but  even  a  critical  expert  couldn't 
deny  its  effectiveness. 

Again  her  stage  ambitions  are  shown  in  her 
use  of  conversation.  If  any  criticism  is  made 
of  this,  it  would  be  that  there  is  too  much 
conversation  and  not  enough  description. 

All  this  leads  to  a  sense  of  breathlessness 
throughout  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
which  no  doubt  characterizes  the  period,  but 
which  somehow  detracts  from  the  power  of  the 
book.  We  would  like  time  to  stop  and  flavor 
this  period,  to  meet  these  people  when  they 
aren't  in  the  midst  of  some  emotional  crisis. 
Many  of  Miss  Ferber's  works  show  a  haste  and 
a  lack  of  detail  which  is  too  bad,  considering 
her  wealth  of  material.  "Saratoga  Trunk"  is 
no  exception. 

However,  the  story  itself  is  one  which  the 
reader  would  find  almost  impossible  to  leave. 
On  the  whole  a  very  delightful  novel,  "Sara- 
toga Trunk"  would  be  an  immediate  hit  with 
all  of  Edna  Ferber's  many  fans. 

Norma  Badger 
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LILLIE  R.  POTTER 

Dean  Emeritus 

Weddings 

Mary  Hughes  (faculty  '42-'43)  and  Mr.  George 
Fairfield  Watts  (Harvard,  '40),  September 
18,  1943  at  Milton,  Massachusetts. 

Miriam  Brown  (daughter  of  Mae  Chisholm 
Brown,  'o3-'o4)  and  Lt.  (j.g.)  Edwin  M. 
Larson,  Jr.,  Medical  Corps,  U.S.N.R.,  Octo- 
ber 17,  1943  at  Hollywood,  California. 

Anne  H.  Bottomley  (daughter  of  Marion  Hale 
Bottornley,  '10)  and  Lt.  Lee  Bretton  Whit- 
comb,  U.S.N.R.,  October  30,  1943  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Sylvia  Anderson  (daughter  of  Florence  Skin- 
ner Anderson,  'i3-'i4)  and  Pfc.  William 
Beck,  Jr.,  U.S.A.,  August  27,  1943  at  Weth- 
ersfield,  Connecticut.  The  bride's  cousin, 
Elizabeth  S.  Allen,  '42,  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Mary  D.  Pryor,  '28,  and  Mr.  George  Dickson, 
July  si,   1943  at  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Rosalie  Starkweather,  '29,  and  Staff  Sgt.  Am- 
brose E.  Trussell,  U.S.A.,  August  14,  1943 
at  Burlington,  Vermont. 

Jean  Morrison,  '32-'35,  U.S.N.R.  (W),  and  Mr. 
Joel  Hayden  Bennett,  U.S.N.R.  (Texas  A. 
and  M.). 


Dorothy  M.  Paine,  '36,  and  Lt.  Norton  Gailer 
Chaucer,  Medical  Corps,  U.S.N.R.  (Yale, 
"37;  Columbia  Medical  School,  '41),  October 
8,  1943  at  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

Janice  C.  Remig,  '36,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Chase 
Kelley,  October  10,  1943  at  Manchester, 
Connecticut.  The  bride's  sister-in-law,  Mary 
Elton  Remig,  ,'36,  was  maid  of  honor,  and 
Dorothy  Kelley  Karker,  '34-'35,  sister  of  the 
bridegroom,  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Ruth  P.  Upham,  '36,  and  1st  Lt.  Gordon  Barry 
Petremont,  U.S.A.  (Yale  School  of  Music), 
October  9,  1943  at  Norwood,  Massachu- 
setts. Ruth  Davenport,  '43,  was  a  brides- 
maid. 

Marjorie  A.  Fowler,  '37-'38,  and  Lt.  (j.g.) 
Alden  Edwin  Loberg,  U.S.N.R.  (Dart- 
mouth, '39),  August  28,  1943  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire. 

Margaret  L.  Fish,  '39,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Mc- 
Elrath,  Jr.  (M.I.T.),  June  26,  1943  at  New- 
tonville,  Massachusetts.  Betty  Phillips,  '40, 
was  a  bridesmaid. 

Jeanne  L.  Buhler,  '38-'3g,  and  Electrician's 
Mate  8/c  Russell  Arnold  Gross,  U.S.N., 
October  30,  1943. 

Priscilla  H.  Chappie,  '40,  and  Lt.  Nelson 
Ogden  Lindley,  U.S.A.  (Bowdoin,  '42),  Aug- 
ust 8,  1943  at  Newton  Highlands,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Sgt.  Florence  C.  Evans,  U.S.M.C.R.,  '40,  and 
Sgt.  Melvin  Wheatley  McLaughlin,  U.S. 
M.C.  (Wilson  Teachers  College;  Benjamin 
Franklin  University),  September  4,  1943  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Geraldine  Bixby,  '41,  and  Lt.  C.  Weston  Aver-, 
ill,  U.S.A.    (Princeton,  '41),  August  2,  1943 
at    Barre,    Vermont.      The    bride's    sister, 
Patricia,  '43,  was  an  attendant. 

Florence  E.  Reynolds,  '41,  and  Lt.  Robert 
Franklin  Barber,  U.S.C.G.  (New  London 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  '40),  September  5, 
1943  at  Newtonville,  Massachusetts.  Doro- 
thy VanBuskirk  Hertel,  '41,  was  a  brides- 
maid. 

Jeanne  B.  Walsh,  '41,  and  Lt.  Edward  Payson 
Nichols,  U.S.M.C.R.  (Williams),  October  4, 
1943    at    Lexington,    Massachusetts.    Cath- 
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erine  Walsh  Rudd,  '35,  was  maid  of  honor 
for  her  sister. 

Lucy  T.  Snow,  '4o-'4i,  and  Mr.  Emerson 
Gould  Sawyer,  Jr.    (Wentworth  Institute). 

Ruth  deWitt  Deremer,  '42,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Chalmers  Callard,  October  8,  1943  at  Mont- 
clair,  New  Jersey. 

Margot  G.  Moore,  '42,  and. Ensign  John  A. 
Harley,  U.S.N.R.  (Bradford  Durfee  Textile 
School,  '39),  October  9,  1943  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

Muriel  S.  Palmer,  '42,  and  Ensign  Brooks  Nye 
Heath,  U.S.N.R.  (Harvard,  May  '43),  Sep- 
tember 25,  1943  at  West  Newton,  Massachu- 
setts.  Mary  Lucas,  '42,  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Glenna  D.  Makant,  '4i-'42,  and  Pfc.  Howard 
Irving  Peach,  Signal  Corps,  U.S.A.  (Bryant 
College,  '42),  October  9,  1943  at  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida. 

V.  Jean  Brigham,  '43,  and  Lt.  John  E.  Martin, 
U.S.A.,  October  12,  1943  at  Rutland,  Ver- 
mont. 

Edith  L.  Harrington,  '43,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Wright  Harcum  (University  of  Maryland, 
'42),  June  26,  1943  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Shirley  V.  Wolcott,  '43  (daughter  of  Marion 
Griffin  Wolcott,  '16)  and  Lt.  William  Good- 
win Hale,  U.S.A.,  August  9,  1943  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Suzanne  Blackinton,  '42-'43,  and  Sgt.  Roswell 
Holden  Smith,  U.S.M.C,  June  26,  1943  at 
Parris  Island,  South  Carolina. 

Engaged 

Adelaide  L.  Greene,  W.P.  '24-'29,  to  Mr.  J. 
'  Brittain  Ragsdale,  Jr.,  U.S.N. ;  Muriel  F. 
Schmidt,  '36-'37,  to  Mr.  Henry  Martin  Toczy- 
lowski;  Ruth  Fitzgerald,  '37,  to  Lt.  Joseph  M. 
O'Brien,  U.S.N.R.;  Rita  M.  Donahoe,  '37-'38, 
to  Ensign  John  C.  Gorman,  U.S.N.R.;  Barbara 
J.  Albrecht,  '39,  to  Major  Donald  Knox  Arm- 
strong, U.S.A.;  Jean  Aljoe,  '39,  to  Dr.  Clarence 
Harold  Buurman;  Dorothy  M.  Heagy,  '41,  to 
Staff  Sgt.  Leonard  G.  Rydholm,  U.S.A.;  Dor- 
othy A.  Mellen,  '41,  to  Mr.  Alan  Harwood, 
U.S.A.R.;  Gusta  Morgan,  '37-'4i,  to  Aviation 
Cadet  Fredric  H.  Giddings,  U.S.A.A.F.;  Jessie 


A.  Dobson,  '42,  to  Lt.  (j.g.)  Willard  F.  Salmon, 
U.S.N.A.R.;  Mary  Jane  Goodman,  '42,  to  Mr. 
Alfred  E.  Miller;  Priscilla  Swett,  '42,  to  Ensign 
Gardner  Chase  Reed,  U.S.N.R.;  Janet  Cough- 
lin,  '4i-,'42,  to  Corp.  John  P.  Ingalls,  Jr., 
U.S.A.;  Annamary  Musser,  '41 -'42,  to  Mr. 
Edgar  Brownell  Phillips,  2nd,  U.S.N.R.;  Anne 
G.  Backman,  '43,  to  Mr.  Walter  Edmund 
Hurley,  Jr.,  U.S.M.C;  Persis  S.  Pendleton,  '43, 
to  Pfc.  Philip  Ford,  U.S.A.A.F.;  Lee  Osborn, 
'41 -'43,  to  Mr.  John  Bowers  Robinson;  Ger- 
aldine  R.  Gould,  '42-'43,  to  Mr.  Mark  M. 
Warshaw. 

Births 

Sept.  12,  1943— a  son,  Richard  Alton,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  W.  Alton  Ennis    (Bernice  Kent, 

'26-'27) 
Sept.  3,  1943— a  daughter,  Anne  Christina,  to 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ellis    H.    Dana    (Christina 

Finlayson,  '28) 
Aug.  25,  1943— a  son,  Roland  Bert,  Jr.,  to  Lt. 

Roland  B.  Hemmett,  U.S.A.  and  Mrs.  Hem- 

mett   (Natalie  Robbe,  '28) 
Sept.    15,    1943— a  daughter,  Frances,   to  Mr. 

and    Mrs.    Frank    B.    Harlow     (Constance 

Chalmers,  '29) 
Sept.  27,  1943— a  son,  Victor,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Alexander  V.   Lyman    (Elizabeth    Gilbert, 

'29) 
July  26,  1943— a  son,  Lewis  Crowell,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Norris  C.  Baker  (Bertha  Burn- 
ham,  '30) 

July  26,  1943— a  son,  Samuel  Chase,  V,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Coale,  Jr.  (Harriet 
Kimberly,  '30) 

Oct.  16,  1943— a  son,  Donald  Warren,  Jr.,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Vose  (Drucille 
Bevin,  '3o-'32) 

Nov.  29,  1942— a  son,  Ralph  Barnes,  to  Capt. 
John  Davidson,  III,  U.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  David- 
son  (Charlotte  Barnes,  '35) 

July  31,  1943— a  son,  Roger  M.,  II,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roger  M.  Terry  (Charlotte  R.  Eames, 

'35) 
Oct.   2,    1943— a  daughter,    Susan   Heath,    to 
Capt.   John  W.    Ramsay,   Jr.,    U.S.A.,   and 
Mrs.  Ramsay   (Barbara  Heath,  '35) 
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Oct.  3,  1943— a  daughter,  Deborah,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Karl  P.  Goodwin  (Caroline  Smith,  '35) 
Aug.  22,  1943— a  son,  Charles  Robert,  Jr.,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Rudd    (Catherine 

Walsh,  '35) 
July  26,    1943-a  son,   Robert  Stuart,   to  Sgt. 

Robert  T.    Olds,    U.S.A.,    and   Mrs.    Olds 

(Marjorie  Stuart,  '36) 
Aug.  21,  1943— a  daughter,  Ann  Elizabeth,  to 

Ensign  James  V.  Bonner,  U.S.N.R.,  and  Mrs. 

Bonner  (Genevieve  Hackett,  '37) 
July   25,    1943— a  son,  Roger  Hills,   to   Capt. 

Francis    S.    Buffington,    U.S.A.,    and    Mrs. 

Buffington    (Marjorie  Hills,  '37) 
July  29,    1943— a  daughter,   Patricia  May,    to 

the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  A.  Condict  (Eliz- 
abeth Lane,  '35-'37) 
May  2,   1943— twins,  William  Johnston  Case, 

and  Roberta  Hayden,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert H.  Bent    (Rosetta  Case,  '38) 
Aug.  26,  1943— a  son,  Clarence  George,  to  Lt. 
(j.g.)  Clarence  G.  Gay,  U.S.N.R.,  and  Mrs. 

Gay   (Virginia  Bartlett,  '38) 
Sept.   13,    1943— a  daughter,  Linda  Elizabeth, 

to   Lt.   Carl   F.   Fritch,   Jr.,   U.S.N.R.,   and 

Mrs.  Fritch   (Betty  Lloyd,  '38) 
Sept.  23,  1943— a  son,  Preston  Skinner,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Stoughton  (Eleanor  Skin- 
ner, '38) 
July  22,  1943— a  son,  David  Woodard,  to  Mr. 

and    Mrs.    Wilbur    L.    Grindell     (Dorothy 

Woodard,  '38) 
Oct.  12,  1943— a  son,  Gregory  Norwood,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Norwood  A.  Ball    (Natalie  Clare 

Bodwell,  '39) 
Nov.  1,  1943— a  son,  Don  Scott,  to  Lt.  Donald 

L.  Murray,  U.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  Murray  (Marie 

Dunston,  '39) 
Apr.  3,  1943— a  daughter,  Cheryl  Anne,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Nelson  W.  Spence  (Phyllis  Smillie, 

'39) 
Aug.    24,    1943— a   daughter,    Marcia,    to    Lt. 

Quentin    M.    Maver,    U.S.M.C,    and    Mrs. 

Maver   (Eleanor  Bramhall,  '38-'3g) 

Oct.  24,  1943— a  son,  John  Albert,  Jr.,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  John  A.   Eaton    (Lillian  Adams, 

'40) 


Sept..  29,  1943— a  son,  Wayne  Wilson,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Albert  N.  Long    (Etta  Eldredge, 

'40) 
June  24,  1943— a  daughter,  Sharon  Ann,  to  Lt. 

Thomas    Orlin,    U.S.A.,    and    Mrs.    Orlin 

(Margaret  Eraser,  '40) 
Aug.  25,  1943— a  son,  Walter  Still,  3rd,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Gee,  Jr.  (Jeanne  Inshaw, 

'38-» 

Aug.  8,  1943— a  son,  Jack  H.,  Jr.,  to  Lt.  Jack 
H.  Butlin,  U.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  Butlin  (Amoret 
Van  Deusen,  '38-'4o).  The  baby's  grand- 
mother is  Grace  Alexander  Van  Deusen,  '12) 

Oct.  2,  1943,  a  daughter,  Diana  Jean,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jackson  E.  Blake  (Natalie  Ashton, 

V) 

July  8,  1943— a  daughter,  Judith  Ann,  to  Avia- 
tion Cadet  Warren  N.  Golden,  U.S.A.,  and 
Mrs.  Golden   (Jane  Bishop,  '41) 

Oct.  23,  1943— a  daughter,  Virginia  Lansdale, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Howe,  Jr. 
(Karolyn  Kemp,  '41) 

Sept.  17,  1943— a  daughter,  Carolee,  to  Lt. 
John  W.  McDonough,  Jr.,  U.S.A.,  and  Mrs. 
McDonough  (Caroline  Gamble,  '42).  Car- 
olee is  '42's  Class  Baby. 

Oct.  3,  1943— a  daughter,  Tiffany  Jean,  to  Lt. 
(j.g.)  John  Eckhoff,  Jr.,  U.S.N.,  and  Mrs. 
Eckhoff    (Ruth  Bowlend,  '42) 

Aug.  17,  1943— a  son,  William  Hunter,  V,  to 
Lt.  William  H.  Oswald,  Jr.,  U.S.A.A.C,  and 
Mrs.  Oswald    (Jean  Nutt,  '4i-'42) 

The  names  of  four  Massachusetts  educators 
have  been  sent  by  Governor  Saltonstall  for 
approval  as  members  of  the  new  board  of  col- 
legiate authority  within  the  Massachusetts 
State  Department  of  Education.  The  nomi- 
nees are  Dr.  Claude  Fuess,  headmaster  of  Phil- 
lips Academy  at  Andover;  the  Rev.  Joseph  R. 
N.  Maxwell,  S.J.,  president  of  the  College  of 
the  Holy  Cross;  Dr.  Guy  M.  Winslow,  presi- 
dent of  Lasell  Junior  College;  and  Miss  Cath- 
erine A.   Byrnes  of  Springfield. 

Helen  Merriam  Cornell,  '02-' 03,  writes  that 
she  enjoyed  several  days  this  summer  as  the 
guest  of  her  former  roommate,  Edith  Burke 
Wells,  'o2-'o3,  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 
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We  are  moved  of  late  to  attach  the  title  of 
poet  laureate  to  the  name  of  Lasell's  gifted 
alumna,  Maude  Simes  Harding,  '06.  On  the 
editorial  page  of  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  we  discovered  these  charming  lines 
written  by  Mrs.  Harding  under  the  title  of 
"Letter  to  a  Soldier."  The  favored  recipient 
may  have  been  a  young  recruit  from  one  of 
New  England's  roadside  farms. 

To  this  soldier,  a  home  of  peace  and  plenty. 

LETTER  TO  A  SOLDIER 

Remembering  the  dusky  evening  quiet 
Of  lowered  pasture  bars  and  meadows  still 
Except  for  cricket  call  and  vesper  sparrow 
And  later,  from  the  wood,  a  whippoorwill, 
Wrap  round  your  weary   heart  the  tranquil 

thought 
Of  sylvan  green  where  fearless  birds  may  sing; 
Of  apple  orchards  red  in  autumn  splendor; 
A  pumpkin  crop  to  camouflage  the  fields; 
And  happy  men  and  women  loving  labor 
That' sends  to  you  the  best  our  harvest  yields. 
These  are  the   things  we're  keeping  safe,  at 

home. 
May  they  bring  peace  to  you,  remembering. 
Maude  Burbank  Harding 

Father  Time  has  done  little  to  change  the 
youthful  appearance  of  Louise  Kelly  Ultes,  '07; 
even  a  brief  visit  from  this  young  graduate  of 
thirty-six  years  ago  was  appreciated.  We  were 
glad  to  hear  news  of  her  former  Lasell  room- 
mate, Sarah  Caldwell,  '06,  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 

One  of  the  glad  surprises  on  a  late  summer's 
day  was  a  call  from  Grace  Emerson  Cole  and 
Elizabeth  Love  Macey  of  the  Class  of  1908, 
on  their  way  to  a  small  reunion  of  Lasell  col- 
lege mates  at  the  home  of  Lela  Goodall  Thorn- 
burg  in  Sanford,  Maine.  They  were  most  en- 
thusiastic over  the  changes  and  improvements 
at  Lasell. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Sanford,  we 
received  a  gracious  message  from  the  two  vis- 
itors. Enclosed  was  a  picture  of  the  beautiful 
new    Goodall    Memorial    Library    which   has 


been  presented  to  the  town  of  Sanford  by  the 
Goodall  family,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father, 
Mr.  Louis  B.  Goodall. 

On  her  return  to  her  home  in  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois, Grace  wrote  to  Mrs.  Winslow: 

"Have  thought  many  times  of  how  you  and 
Dr.  Winslow  gave  up  a  whole  afternoon  for 
Betty  and  me,  and  how  we  did  enjoy  it!  It  is 
fine  to  return  and  feel  that  everything  is  get- 
ting better  and  better,  for  that  is  just  the 
impression  we  got. 

"We  had  a  wonderful  time  at  Lela's;  started 
talking  at  breakfast,  and  never  stopped  until 
we  went  to  bed. 

"While  there,  I  received  a  cable  from  my 
younger  son,  Warren,  saying  he  had  arrived 
safely  overseas.  Have  since  learned  that  he  is 
in  England.  Emerson  has  a  commission  in  the 
Navy,  but  General  Electric  has  not  yet  released 
him. 

"Thank  you  again  for  your  kindness;  we 
had  such  a  good  time  that  afternoon.  Hope  it 
will  not  be  too  long  before  we  may  be  back 
together  again.  Please  remember  me  to  Miss 
Potter,  and  tell  Miss  Rand  we  are  sorry  we 
missed  seeing  her.  Regards  to  Dr.  Winslow. 
Grace  Emerson  Cole,  '08." 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  Auburndale, 
Massachusetts,  seemed  widely  separated  until 
recently  when  this  most  friendly  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Annie  Crowe  Collum,  '09.  Her 
message  seemed  to  annihilate  the  distance  of 
this  beloved  alumna.  She  writes  from  her 
home,  8g  East  Gate,  Winnipeg: 

"It  is  a  dreary  day  following  weeks  of  bril- 
liant sunshine,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
some  cheer  in  answering  my  neglected  corre- 
spondence. 

"When  the  Leaves  come  I  turn  to  the  Per- 
sonals. Am  always  glad  to  discover  a  familiar 
name. 

"Like  everyone  else,  I  am  busy  with  the 
needs  of  local  charities  as  well  as  the  added 
duties  necessitated  by  the  war.  My  particular 
interest  is  with  the  Blood  Donors  Clinic.  The 
Winnipeg  center  maintains  three  cars,  and 
volunteer  drivers  call   for  the  donors. 
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"I  also  do  my  bit  to  keep  the  Women's 
Musical  Club  functioning,  as  I  feel  we  need 
the  comfort  and  •  relaxation  that  music  can 
give.  I  have  been  president  for  two  years. 
This  is  our  forty-fifth  season.  Isn't  that  quite 
a  record  for  this  comparatively  young  city! 

"It  was  at  Lasell  that  I  learned  to  appre- 
ciate music,  and  I  am  ever  grateful  to  Miss 
Parkhurst  for  her  fine  direction.  I  am  remind- 
ed of  the  evenings  we  went  to  symphony,  and 
of  Dr.  Bragdon's  racing  us  along  Huntington 
Avenue.  The  pace  was  too  swift  for  my  short 
strides,  and  I  always  arrived  breathless  at  the 
Hall. 

"My  nephew,  a  doctor,  is  with  the  R.A.F.  in 
Madras.  His  letters  come  infrequently,  the 
last  dated  in  April. 

"Cordial  greetings  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow, 
Mrs.  McDonald,  and  Miss  Rand.  How  I 
would  love  to  come  to  see  you  all!  Lasell  days 
were  very  happy  and  profitable  ones  for  me." 

Marion  Hale  Bottomley,  '10,  having  just 
completed  work  on  the  third  war  loan  drive, 
is  now  co-chairman  of  the  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont, Women's  War  Finance  Committee,  as 
well  as  doing  work  at  the  local  war  bond  and 
stamp  booth. 

In  a  letter  received  recently  by  our  alumnae 
treasurer,  Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11,  Clara 
Parker  Colby,  '12,  writes: 

"In  June  we  felt  very  fortunate  in  having 
our  whole  family  together  at  our  summer 
home  in  Rye,  New  Hampshire.  Now  our  old- 
est boy  is  at  Camp  Hood,  Texas,  and  the  two 
younger  ones  are  attending  school  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire. 

"I  enjoy  the  Lasell  Leaves,  and  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover.  Hope  you  and  yours  are  well. 
Clara  Parker  Colby,  '12." 

What  a.  bearer  of  good  news  is  Gladys 
Wilkes  McCutchen,  '15,  who  writes  from  her 
home  in  Sherman,  Texas: 

"I  have  my  copy  of  the  Leaves  open  at  the 
Personals  page,  and  have  been  feasting  on  the 
likeness  of  the  Editor.    What  fond  memories 


are  revived  as  I  look  at  that  picture  and  read 
the  news  of  my  Lasell   friends. 

"I  regret  my  delay  in  writing  to  you  of  the 
happiness  which  came  to  us  just  before  Christ- 
mas last  year.  On  December  2 1  (the  day  af tei 
my  parents'  golden  wedding  anniversary)  a 
son  was  born  to  our  daughter,  Jean,  and  her 
husband.  I  am  enclosing  a  snapshot  which 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  a  happy  little 
boy  our  Bobby  is. 

"I  notice  that  Irene  Ball  Sill,  '15,  also  has  a 
grandson,  Bobby.  I  wonder  how  many  grand- 
mothers there  are  in  the  Class  of  1915." 

The  letter  closes  with  special  greetings  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  and  Dean  Margaret 
Rand. 

Gladys,  I  have  just  had  a  happy  thought. 
Why  not  appoint  you  and  Irene  reporters  for 
the  Class  of  1915,  to  "drum  up"  all  the  recent 
happy  news  items  from  this  well  remembered 
class.  Don't  you  think  "drum  up"  is  suffi- 
ciently military  to  assure  a  prompt  response? 
The  picture  you  enclosed  of  little  Bobby  in 
the  arms  of  his  grandmother  is  precious. 
Lasell's  congratulations  to  the  dear  family. 

Ruth  Bitmap  Dresser,  '17,  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  was  in  Boston  recently  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  of  which  she  is 
president. 

From  her  home,  301  North  Ninnescah 
Street,  Pratt,  Kansas,  Dorothy  Barnes  Paine, 
life  secretary  of  the  Class  of  1918,  writes: 

"The  joy  of  seeing  Lasell  and  my  classmates 
at  our  twenty-fifth  reunion  in  June  will  always 
be"a  very  happy  memory.  The  students  seemed 
young  to  me,  but  very  friendly  and  helpful  to 
the  old  girls.  I  have  only  the  kindest  thoughts 
of  my  stay  at  Lasell,  while  a  student,  and  later 
when  I  have  visited  there.  It  has  had  a  lasting 
influence  for  good  in  my  life. 

"The  Summer  has  been  hot,  dry,  and  very 
unpleasant,  but  followed  by  a  glorious  fall. 
I  should  thoroughly  enjoy  seeing  the  Lasell 
campus  at  this  season,  though  it  seems  to  me 
it  could  not  be  lovelier  than  it  was  in  June. 
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"May  this  year  bring  happiness  to  you  and 
to  our  school.  Sincere  good  wishes  from 
Dorothy  Barnes  Paine." 

Gladys  Strople  Winger,  'ig-'20,  returned 
recently  for  a  real  visit.  She  tells  us  that  her 
daughter  was  graduated  with  honors  from 
Northfield  Seminary,  and  is  now  attending 
Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine. 


We  are  pleased  to  publish  below  an  impres- 
sive list  of  undergraduates  who  are  sisters, 
daughters,  or  granddaughters  of  former  Lasell 
students.  One  daughter,  Harriett  K.  Brown, 
whose  mother,  Marjorie  Kunkel  Brown,  was 
graduated  in  1918,  was  forced  to  leave  school 
early  in  the  year  because  of  illness.  We  trust 
that  a  quick  recovery  will  again  find  her  at 
Lasell. 


Sisters  of  Former  Students 


Joyce  C.  Adams 
Dorothy  T.  Annino 
I.  Claire  Ashton 
Miriam  H.  Black 

Jane  W.  Burnham 

Edwina  C.  Cochrane 
Eugenia  Cooney 
Betty  Ann  Curtin 
Geraldine  E.  Deal 

Norma  Dietz 

Jessie  W.  Doig 
Carryl  K.  Donavan 

Madeline  Dungan 

Beverly  R.  Feinberg 

Marion  N.  Fulton 

Leonora  J.  Gamble 
Barbara  L.  Goodwin 
Marguerite  B.  Hunting 

Marilyn  S.  Keyes 

Dorothy  Krause 
Suzanne  M.  Lange 
Nancy  V.  Lyons 
Barbara  J.  Preuss 
Marguerite  W.  Revene 
Jane  B.  Schalscha 
Doris  H.  Stamatos 
Jeanne  B.  Towne 


Lillian  Adams  Eaton,  '40 
Katharine  E.  Annino,  '41 
Natalie  Ashton  Blake,  '41 
Eleanor  A.  Black,  '4o-'4i 
[Barbara  Burnham  Rice,  '37 
[Nancy  Burnham,  '41 
Barbara  M.  Cochrane,  '38-'4o 
Martha  Cooney,  '40 
Mary  Curtin  Duane,  '39 
Virginia  Deal  Allen,  '37 
Clara  Dietz  Rosenburg,  '30 
Laura  Dietz  Rudginsky,  '3i-'32 
Marjorie  Dietz  Jacobs,  '39 
"Mary  L.  Doig,  '41 
f  Janice  Donavan  Neal,  '41 
1  Polly  Donavan  Hoover,  '40-'4i 
[M.  Barbara  Dungan,  '42 
[Ruth  G.  Dungan,  '43 
Sybil  Feinberg  Stone,  '42 
[Ruth  S.  Fulton,  '38 
1  Constance  L.  Fulton,  '41 
Caroline  Gamble  McDonough, 
Mary  Goodwin  Culver,  '28 
Joan  B.  Hunting,  '43 
[Ruth  Keyes  Wendt,  '36 
[Dorothy  Keyes,  '38 
Barbara  E.  Krause,  '43 
Betty  Lange,  '42 
Shirley  Lyons  Bundy,  '41 
Ann  M.  Preuss,  '43 
Jeanne  A.  Revene,  '43 
Nora  Schalscha,  '43 
Georgia  Stamatos,  '40-'43 
Elaine  Towne,  '43 
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Constance  Weldon 
Imogene  R.  Williams 
Nancy  J.  Williams 

Jean  Wilson 


Shirley  Weldon,  '43 

Annabeth  Williams  Bergen,  '34 

Barbara  Lee  Williams  Hammell,  '39 

("Ruth  Wilson  Blackwood,  '39 

1  Janet  Wilson,  '38-'39 


Daughters  of  Former  Students 


Joy  B.  Cartland 
Dorothy  A.  Domina 
Janet  C.  Eaton 
Mary  J.  Keating 
Elizabeth  D.  Knox 
Rosamond  McCorkindale 
Eleanor  H.  Metzger 
Susan  W.  Slocum 
Priscilla  J.  Turnbull 
Nancy  M.  Wilbur 
Virginia  Wolfe 


Wilda  Berkey  Cartland,  '14-' 16 
Sadie  Lothrop  Domina,  '11-' 13 
Mildred  Cary  Eaton,  '18 
Lucy  Terry  Keating,  '05-' 06 
Katharine  Jenckes  Knox,  '04 
Ruby  Newcomb  McCorkindale,  '14 
Josephine  Holbrook  Metzger,  '22 
Edessa  Warner  Slocum,  '10-' 11 
Dale  Whipple  Turnbull,  '16 
Helen  Selkirk  Wilbur,  '18 
Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19 


Marcia  W.  Clements 


Granddaughters   of  Former  Students 

Emma  Civill  Bailey,  '87 


Lasell  Junior  College  extends  sympathy  to 
Marguerite  Hardy  Chandler,  '20,  whose  hus- 
band, Mr.  Clyfton  Chandler,  passed  away  last 
January.  Marguerite  has  a  son  in  the  Air 
Corps,  and  two  small  daughters.  Her  present 
address  is  115  West  Central  Street,  Natick, 
Massachusetts. 

The  Class  of  1922  is  happy  to  announce 
that  another  member,  Ethelle  Cleale  Collett, 
has  become  a  Life  Member  of  the  Lasell  Alum- 
nae, Inc.  Congratulations  to  Ethelle  and  to 
her  loyal  classmates. 

'22-ers  are  also  proud  to  have  a  daughter 
among  the  undergraduates  at  Lasell  this  year. 
Eleanor  Metzger,  daughter  of  Jo  Holbrook 
Metzger,  is  a  member  of  the  junior  class. 

If  you  wish,  as  Emma  Lazarus  has  written 
in  one  of  her  charming  poems,  to  look  into 
the  glad  eyes  of  one  who  has  persisted  and 
achieved,  you  must  chance  a  glimpse  of  Mary 
DeWolf,  Lasell,  '24. 


After  finishing  her  course  at  Lasell,  Mary 
devoted  several  years  to  teaching.  During  that 
period  she  contributed  a  number  of  interest- 
ing stories  for  publication,  but  finally  decided 
to  devote  her  entire  time  to  nursing,  work 
which  has  always  appealed  to  her.  -  We  shall 
let  her  complete  her  own  story: 

"The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  au- 
thorities decided  that  my  college  credits  enti- 
tled me  to  complete  my  course  early,  so  I  was 
given  my  pin,  white  uniform,  and  diploma  on 
May  30.  Having  passed  the  state  board  exam- 
ination, I  am  now  a  full  fledged  R.N.  The 
hospital  authorities  gave  me  a  delightful  sur- 
prise by  immediately  offering  me  a  place  on 
the  faculty  as  an  assistant  instructor  in  Nurs- 
ing Arts.  I  shall  remain  here  until  November, 
at  which  time  I  have  volunteered  to  join  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps. 

"I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  two  of  my 
pupils  in  the  pre-clinical  class  are  Lasell  girls, 
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Evelyn  Popper,  '43,  and  Jean  Swart,  '$2-4%.  I 
am  indeed  proud  of  them;  they  have  done  fine 
work." 

Word  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Gordon 
J.  Richards,  of  the  death  of  his  daughter,  A  lice 
M.  Richards,  '28,  who  passed  away  June  14, 
1943.  Alice's  classmates  and  friends  extend 
deepest  sympathy  to  her  bereaved  family. 

Mr.  Ellis  H.  Dana  (husband  of  Christina 
Finlayson  Dana,  '28),  a  former  special  assistant 
to  the  President  and  Executive  Director  of 
the  Committee  on  Development  at  Simmons 
College,  is  now  a  Field  Director  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross  in  its  services  to  the 
armed  forces. 

Karin  Eliasson  Monroe,  '31,  has  left  hei 
position  as  assistant  to  Miss  Mary  W.  Blatch- 
ford,  Lasell's  registrar,  to  join  her  husband, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Henry  S.  Monroe, 
U.S.N.,  who  has  been  transferred  to  an  east 
coast  base. 

From  Karin  we  learn  that  Ruth  Rohe  Smith, 
'31,  has  moved  from  Glendale  to  2901  Orange 
Avenue,  LaCrescenta,  California. 

Mary  A.  Tucker,  '2Cj-'3i,  of  102  Mount  Ver- 
non Street,  Boston,  is  in  Africa  with  the  Red 
Cross. 

Julia  Case,  '32,  is  living  at  7  Lincoln  Ave- 
nue, Greenwich,  Connecticut  while  teaching 
in  Greenwich  and  Old  Greenwich  schools. 

We  very  much  appreciate  these  valuable 
"snapshots"  sent  to  us  by  Gertrude  Hooper, 
'32,  president  of  the  Portland,  Maine,  Lasell 
Club: 

"Caroline  Lindsay  Haney,  '20,  former  nurse 
at  Lasell,  has  been  employed  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Building  Corporation,  South  Portland,  as 
women's  counselor.  Recently  she  gave  up  that 
position  in  order  to  devote  her  time  to  recruit- 
ing nurses  for  service  in  the  Army.  Her  older 
son  is  training  at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annap- 
olis, Maryland. 

"Mildred  Knight  Norwood,  '21,  is  doing 
fine  service  as  captain  of  the  Motor  Corps. 

"Louise  Stevens  Prince,  '22,  is  busy  at  home 
with  her  family.  She  tells  me  that  Lucy  Fuller 
Foster,  '23,  has  returned  to  Portland,  and  is' 


the  proud  mother  of  a  daughter,  born  in  June. 

"Florence  Merritt  Baker,  '24,  is  very  active 
in  Red  Cross  work,  and  also  has  a  fine  victory 
garden.  She  is  a  wonderful  cook,  and  I  can 
just  see  all  those  garden  vegetables  going  into 
glass  jars  for  winter  use. 

"I  met  Lorraine  Lombard  Roberts,  '31,  a 
month  ago,  looking  as  full  of  pep  as  ever.  She, 
her  husband,  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Roberts,  and  their 
small  son  are  living  on  a  farm  in  Lyman, 
Maine." 

Gertrude  is  still  with  the  telephone  com- 
pany, in  the  Portland  office.  She  writes  of  her 
activities: 

"We  have  been  working  overtime  in  the 
office  most  of  the  summer,  but  I  manage  to 
swim  a  little  and  get  outdoor  exercise  on  the 
island,  and  so  keep  in  good  health.  I  took  a 
nutrition  course  offered  by  the  company  last 
spring,  and  later  gave  standard  and  advanced 
courses  in  nutrition  in  Portland,.  Lewiston, 
and  Bath. 

"Friendly  greetings  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Win- 
slow  and  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff 
whom  I  know.    Gertrude  Hooper,  '32." 

Carolyn  Craig  (librarian,  '42-'43)  is  attend- 
ing Naval  Reserve  Midshipmen's  School, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  where  Lieut, 
(j.g.)  Rosalie  W.  Martin  (faculty,  '3i-'43)  and 
Ensign  Marion  A.  Roberts,  '29  (formerly 
Lasell  enrollment  director)  received  their  com- 
missions at  the  end  of  July.  Marion  is  now 
Assistant  Security  Officer  in  the  office  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding,  U.S.N.,  Quincy, 
Massachusetts. 

The  following  commendation  was  sent  re- 
cently to  the  American  Red  Cross  (Clubmobile 
Branch),  Grovernor  Square,  London,  from  the 
commanding  officer  of  an  American  Air  Force 
Station  in  England.    It  reads: 

"It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  appre- 
ciation that  I  commend  the  superior  perform- 
ance of  Elizabeth  Schuller  (Captain),  Mary 
Schwartz,  and  Katherine  Spaatz,  the  Club- 
mobile  Crew  which  was  stationed  here  from 
January  to  August  1943.  This  crew  .  .  .  was 
unceasingly  devoted  to  duty,  and  was  avail- 
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able  at  all  times  to  render  cheerful  and  excel- 
lent service  far  beyond  .  .  .  normal  duty  hours. 

"...  the  crew  was  always  present  to  meet, 
and  serve  doughnuts  and  coffee  to  the  return- 
ing Combat  Crews,  and  .  .  .  did  much  to  boost 
the  morale  of  [these]  men.  .  .  .  [They]  also 
made  frequent  trips  to  the  flying  line,  disper- 
sal sites,  and  hardstandings,  and  furnished  the 
maintenance  personnel  with  cokes,  cookies, 
and  doughnuts.  .  .  . 

"In  addition  .  .  .  Miss  Schuller  and  her 
crew  made  frequent  and  regular  friendly  visits 
to  the  Station  Sick-Quarters  to  cheer  the  ill 
and  injured  personnel.  These  visits  helped 
immeasurably  to  improve  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  patients.  ... 

"I  cannot  praise  highly  enough  the  superior 
performance  that  Miss  Schuller,  Miss  Schwartz, 
and  Miss  Spaatz  demonstrated  at  this  Station. 
They  treated  all  personnel  the  same,  whether 
Officer  or  Enlisted  Man.  .  .  .  They  were  well 
liked  by  all  personnel  and  never  requested 
favors,  nor  did  they  violate  any  policies  of  the 
Station.  At  all  times  these  girls  turned  in  a 
most  outstanding  performance  of  duty  and  a 
high  standard  of  service.  .  .  . 


Colonel,  Air  Corps 
Commanding"  • 

Lasell's  congratulations  to  Elizabeth  Schul- 
ler, '33,  and  her  co-workers,  on  the  splendid 
service  they  have  given  and  are  continuing  to 
give  to  our  men  overseas. 

Jane  Jensen  Bailey,  '34,  writes  that  after 
November  15  her  address  will  be  443  Church 
Hill  Road,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  She  and 
her  Lasell  roommate,  Bobbie  Davis  Massey, 
'34,  hope  to  return  for  their  tenth  reunion  in 
June. 

Class  president  Dorothy  Ell,  '36,  now  an 
ensign  in  the  WAVES,  was  home  on  leave 
recently.  Dot  is  Assistant  Transportation  Offi- 
cer for  the  gth  Naval  District,  and  Officer  in 
Charge,   Navy   Reservation  Bureau,   Chicago. 


Phyl  Gunn  Rodgers,  '36,  was  luncheon 
guest' of  her  classmate,  Marjorie  Bassett  Mac- 
Millan  of  Auburndale,  one  afternoon  this  sum- 
mer. She  is  living  in  New  Orleans  where  her 
husband  is  stationed  with  the  Navy. 

Priscilla  Hay  Nichols,  '36,  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  West  Newton,  as  her  husband, 
Pvt.  John  W.  Nichols,  has  entered  the  Army. 

From  her  sister,  Marilyn  Keyes,  an  under- 
graduate at  Lasell,  we  learn  that  Ruth  Keyes 
Wendt,  '36,  has  moved  to  Port  Washington, 
New  York.  She  may  be  addressed  at  Box  55, 
Port  Washington. 

In  a  recent  V-mail  letter,  Marian  Mapes,  '36, 
wrote  that  she  is  in  England  with  the  Red 
Cross,  running  an  aeroclub  at  one  of  our  air 
bases  there. 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  E.  Donald  Foxwell  (Helen 
Saul,  '36)  are  living  at  222  East  Carroll  Street, 
Macomb,  Illinois. 

Marjorie  Bassett  MacMillan,  Audrey  Smith 
Henderson,  Virginia  Johnston  Loud,  Marjorie 
Stuart  Olds,  and  Esther  Sosman,  all  of  the 
Class  of  '36,  had  a  reunion  in  Auburndale 
recently,  when  "Stuie"  stopped  at  Lasell  on 
her  way  to  her  home  in  Lyndonville,  Vermont. 
Her  husband,  Sgt.  Robert  T.  Olds,  U.S.A., 
has  been  transferred  to  Toledo,  Ohio. 
"Bassie's"  husband,  Ensign  A.  Gordon  Mac- 
Millan, U.S.N.R.,  is  stationed  in  New  York, 
and  "Audie's"  husband,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Frederick 
R.  Henderson,  U.S.N.R.,  is  training  at  Prince- 
ton University. 

We  have  received  new  addresses  for  three 
recent  brides  of  the  Class  of  1936:  Janice 
Remig  Kelley,  240  West  Walnut  Lane,  Apt. 
301,  Sec.  C,  Germantown  44,  Pennsylvania; 
Ruth  Upham  Petremont,  Glen  Burnie,  Mary- 
land, care  of  Mr.  John  Osborne;  and  Dorothy 
Paine  Chaucer,  532  Cherokee  Trail,  Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Austin  of  Orleans,  Ver- 
mont have  received  word  that  their  daughter, 
Lt.  Frances  Austin,  '37,  Army  Dietitians  Corps, 
has  arrived  safely  in  England.  Frances  is  head 
dietitian  at  one  of  the  base  hospitals. 
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Tri  McFarland,  '38,  writes  with  enthusiasm 
of  her  new  position  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  Transcontinental  and  Western  Air- 
ways in  Kansas  City.  A  Red  Cross  Staff  Assist- 
ant, she  gives  several  evenings  a  week  to  vol- 
unteer work  at  the  Blood.  Donor  Center. 

Muriel  Schmidt,  '?fi-''jfl,  of  Winthrop,  Mass- 
achusetts, is  now  serving  with  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service,  a  member  of  the  Army  Ser- 
vice Forces,  and  is  stationed  at  the  Boston 
Chemical  Warfare  Procurement  District. 
Known  officially  as  a  "CWIN"  (Chemical 
Warfare  /mpector),  she  is  engaged  as  an  engi- 
neering aide  in  the  Statistical  Section  of  the 
Industrial  Division  of  the  Boston  Office. 

Muriel  was  graduated  from  Maryland  Col- 
lege for  Women  after  leaving  Lasell!  She  be- 
gan her  CWS  career  by  attending  the  B.C. 
W.P.D.  Training  School,  Fall  River,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  August,  1942.  Her  first  assignment 
was  at  National  Fireworks  in  West  Hanover, 
September,  1942.  Since  February  of  this  year 
she  has  been  assigned  to  the  Boston  office. 

From  Virginia  Bartlett  Gay,  '38,  comes  this 
appreciative  note.  She  writes  to  the  Personals 
Editor: 

"For  the  past  five  years  I  have  been  enjoying 
the  delightful  Personals  column  in  the  Leaves 
and  wish  to  express  my  appreciation.  While 
still  at  school,  I  used  to  wonder  why  my  sister, 
Natalie,  '36,  always  turned  to  the  Personals 
first,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  been  graduated 
that  I  realized  how  well  your  column  keeps  all 
of  us  in  touch  with  Lasell  friends. 

"It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  attend  the 
fifth  reunion  of  my  class  in  June,  but  I  learned 
from  Alma  Hallamore,  '38,  that  it  was  a  happy 
party. 

"My  husband,  Clarence  G.  Gay,  is  now  a 
junior  grade  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  awaiting 
a  new  assignment.  If  he  is  stationed  in  this 
area,  I  shall  join  him  with  our  small  son, 
Rodney  Bolton  Gay." 

Eleanor  Skinner  Stoughton,  '38,  has  recently 
become  one  of  Lasell's  neighbors,  having 
moved  from  West  Medford  to  221  Grove 
Street,  Auburndale. 


After  a  summer  spent  at  Bass  Lake,  Pent- 
water,  Michigan,  Peggy  Jones,  '38,  has  re- 
turned to  the  east  coast  to  take  up  her  new 
duties  as  dietitian  at  Massena  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Massena,  New  York.  She  writes  from  191 
Allen  Street: 

"Martha  Romaine  Jones,  '38,  and  her  hus- 
band, Charles  B.  Jones,  spent  ten  days  with  us 
at  Bass  Lake  this  summer.  It  was  so  nice, 
having  them  there. 

"Kathryn  Bartlett  Mosher,  '38,  has  returned 
to  Massachusetts  after  several  months  with  her 
husband,  Jack  Mosher,  while  he  was  stationed 
in  California. 

"I  am  living  at  the  home  of  Irene  Ball  Sill, 
'15,  and  having  a  grand  time.  Of  course  I  see 
Martha  Sill  Wolstenholme,  '38,  and  her  young 
son,  Robert,  often.  He  is  nearly  a  year  old, 
and  such  a  good  baby! 

"Mrs.  Sill  and  Martha  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered to  Miss  Potter.  Please  say  hello  to  every- 
one for  me;  I  hope  to  see  you  all  soon.  Peggy 
Jones." 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Bent,  husband  of  Rosetta 
Case,  '38,  has  taken  a  position  as  engineer  for 
Douglas  Aircraft  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Rosetta  plans  to  join  him  there  in  the  spring. 

We  wish  to  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to 
Lasell's  new  dietitian,  Miss  Elizabeth  Dean, 
successor  to  Miss  Sarah  W.  Root  who  has 
accepted  a  position  at  the  Wheaton  Inn,  Nor- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Sgt.  Donald  J.  Winslow,  U.S.A.,  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  (Lois  Nelson,  faculty  '37-'43)  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  their  new  friends  and  pleasant 
surroundings  in  Pocatello,  Idaho.  Sgt.  Win- 
slow,  stationed  at  the  Army  Air  Base,  has  been 
learning  the  administrative  side  of  his  special 
department.  Mrs.  Winslow  is  now  doing  sub- 
stitute work  in  the  local  schools. 

2nd  Officer  Elizabeth  W.  Kingsbury,  W.A.C. 
(faculty,  1936-42)  writes  to  Mrs.  Weston  from 
Lawson  Field,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia: 

"I  am  in  the  Air  Corps  now!  Received  or- 
ders August  30  to  report  to  Stout  Field,  Indian- 
apolis, headquarters  for  the  First  Troop  Car- 
rier Command,  the  branch  of  the  A.A.F.  with 
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which  I  am  connected.  After  two  days  I  was 
sent  to  Lawson  Field,  one  of  their  bases,  where 
I  am  Assistant  Officers'  Club  and  Mess  Officer. 
I  feed  about  one-hundred-fifty  pilots  every 
day.  Have  been  flying  two  evenings  in  the 
big  C-47  transports  used  here. 

"I  had  the  most  exciting  trip  from  Stout 
Field,  picking  up  hops  from  one  field  to 
another.  From  Louisville  to  Atlanta  I  flew 
with  two  ensigns  in  a  small  training  plane. 
After  we  reached  the  Naval  Air  Base  at 
Atlanta,  they  arranged  for  me  to  spend  the 
night  at  the  WAVE  Officers'  quarters. 

"When  here  in  May,  taking  a  two  weeks' 
course,  I  met  a  Lasell  girl,  Carol  Payne  Bram- 
ley,  '42,  whose  husband,  Lt.  Robert  Bramley, 
is  an  officer  at  the  main  post. 

"Margaret  Gamble  and  I  hope  to  meet  soon 
for  a  weekend  in  Atlanta." 

Margaret  Gamble  (faculty,  1939-43)  writes 
to  Mrs.  McDonald  from  Fort  Oglethorpe, 
Georgia,  where  she  has  gone  after  her  basic 
training  with  the  WA.C.  at  Fort  Devens: 

"I  have  started  training  for  overseas  service. 
The  women  in  the  company  are  really  grand, 
hand  picked  for  high  scores  in  tests,  and  some 
for  practical  knowledge  in  business  commu- 
nications. We  learn  how  to  swim  in  oil  and 
burning  oil,  to  jump  off  ship  deck  with  bar- 
racks bags  (inflating  them  in  the  air  as  we  go 
down),  French,  army  in  combat,  and  have 
orientation  lectures  on  the  various  countries 
of  the  world.  We  do  not  expect  to  be  here 
long— finish  training,  pick  up  new  equipment, 
and  await  shipping  orders.  Everyone  has  a 
wish,  some  for  Australia,  others  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  or  England,  but  we  won't  know 
where  we  are  going  until  we  are  on  our  way." 

Emilie  Berkley  (faculty,  '35-'43)  is  an  officer 
candidate  at  the  3rd  W.A.C.  Training  Center, 
Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia. 

We  have  received  word,  from  the  Public 
Information  Service  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  of  the  safe  arrival  in  Australia  of  Ruth 
E.  Bull,  '39,  staff  assistant.  Before  her  appoint- 
ment with  the  Red  Cross,  Ruth  was  assistant 
buyer  for   G.   Fox  and   Company,   Hartford, 


and  previously  was  with  Peck  and  Peck  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  Newport,  and  Hartford. 

Janice  E.  Marr,  '39,  has  been  commissioned 
an  ensign  at  the  Naval  Reserve  Midshipmen's 
School,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

Leona  St.  Germain  Landon,  '39,  writes  that 
her  address  is  3207  Valley  Drive,  Building  714, 
Park  Fairfax,  Alexandria,  Virginia  while  her 
husband,  Lt.  Col.  Horace  Z.  Landon,  is  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Meyer,  South  Post,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Jessie  Page,  '39,  has  returned  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  now  holds  a  position  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston.  She  is 
living  at  213  Aspinwall  Avenue,  Brookline. 

Lt.  Charles  S.  Murch,  U.S.N.R.,  husband  of 
Ruth  Conklin  Murch,  '39,  has  been  reported 
missing  in  the  crash  of  a  navy  transport  plane 
between  Miami  and  Natal,  Brazil.  He  was  co- 
pilot of  a  plane  that  failed  to  gain  altitude 
after  stopping  at  an  unrevealed  point  on  the 
way  to  Brazil. 

From  Dean  Margaret  Rand  we  learn  that 
Helen  Bogert,  '40,  is  a  pharmacist  mate  in  the 
SPARS,  stationed  at  the  Coast  Guard  Train- 
ing Station,  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

Fran  Britton,  '40,  has  moved  to  Boston 
where  she  is  assistant  buyer  of  women's  and 
misses'  coats  and  suits  for  Chandler  and  Com- 
pany. 

Betty  Lindemu'th  Hodges,  '40,  is  at  the  home 
of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Lindemuth, 
14  Reid  Avenue,  Port  Washington,  New  York, 
while  her  husband,  Lt.  (j.g.)  William  L. 
Hodges,  III,  U.S.C.G.R.,  is  on  active  sea  duty. 

Barbara  Schilf,  '40,  called  at  Lasell  in  Aug- 
ust, while  on  her  way  home  after  visiting 
Dorothea  and  Marjorie  Ulrich,  '40  and  '41, 
and  Ruth  Sullivan,  '40. 

Julia  Rankin,  '40,  has  enlisted  in  the 
WAVES,  and  is  now  Seaman  i/c,  stationed  in 
San  Francisco,  California. 

A  new  address  has  been  received  for  Mar- 
garet Fraser  Orlin,  '40,  now  at  53  Rochester 
Street,  Bradford,  Pennsylvania.  Her  husband, 
Lt.  Thomas  Orlin,  U.  S.  A.,  is  overseas. 

June  Paul  Strosnider,  '38-'40,  writes  that  hei 
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husband,  Lt.  Charles  M.  Strosnider,  U.S.N.R., 
is  now  stationed  in  Washington,  D.  C.  after 
eighteen  months  of  duty  in  the  Pacific.  They 
are  living  at  4020  Beecher  Street,  N.  W. 

Ensign  and  Mrs.  Leroy  M.  Wires  (Reba 
Campbell,  '41),  whose  marriage  was  announced 
in  the  summer  issues  of  the  Leaves,  are  living 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  Mr.  Wires 
is  instructor  in  navigation  and  communica- 
tions at  the  Naval  Training  School,  Harvard 
University.  Before  her  marriage,  Reba  was 
secretary  to  the  Director  of  Laboratories, 
Naval  Medical  School,  National  Naval  Med- 
ical Center,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Ann  Buckle  Fischer,  '41,  is  buyer  of  sports- 
wear for  Tepper  Brothers,  Plainfield,  New 
Jersey. 

Helen  Parlee  MacGregor,  '41,  has  been 
working  at  the  Red  Cross  office  at  Boca  Raton 
Field,  Florida,  where  her  husband,  Corp. 
Arthur  L.  MacGregor,  U.S.A.,  is  instructor  in 
radio.  They  are  living  in  Delray  Beach,  near 
Miami. 

Marcia  Monaghan,  '40-*4i,  left  August  19th 
for  SPARS  training  school  at  Miami,  Florida. 

Rebecca  S.  Cahoon,  '4o-'4i,  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  junior  class  at  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  where  she  is  majoring  in 
interior  design. 

We  were  favored  recently  in  receiving  a  call 
from  Dr.  Elsa  T.  Liefeld,  Lasell's  former  in- 
structor in  German  and  French,  1940-43.  She 
is  now  teaching  at  Boston  University,  and  has 
Army  officer  classes  in  the  Civil  Affairs  Train- 
ing School. 

Dorothy  M.  Zulick,  instructor  in  psychology 
and  sociology  at  Lasell,  1941-43,  is  a  research 
assistant  in  the  Department  of  Psychology  at 
Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
During  the  summer  Miss  Zulick  worked  in  the 
Allentown  State  Hospital,  Bethlehem,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mary  Bottomley,  '42,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  her  class  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  where  she  is  taking  the  adver- 
tising course.  She  is  living  at  241  Washington 
Avenue,  Brooklyn. 


Elizabeth  S.  Allen,  '42,  is  working  in  a  bank 
in  White  Plains,  New  York,  and  writes  that 
she  sees  June  Cherry,  '42,  often.  June  has  a 
position  in  New  York  City. 

The  Class  of  1942  is  well  represented  in  the 
WAVES:  Jean  Hardy,  Yeoman  3rd  class,  and 
Elizabeth  McGar,  Yeoman  2nd  class,  are  sta- 
tioned in  Washington,  D.  C.  Nina  Hobson, 
Storekeeper  2nd  class,  is  with  the  Field  Branch, 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  De- 
partment, Cleveland,  Ohio.  Helen  S.  Sullivan, 
Yeoman  3rd  class,  is  at  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Floyd  Bennett  Field,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
and  Dodie  Mosher  began  training  in  the 
WAVES  at  Hunter  College,  New  York,  in 
October. 

Congratulations  to  Alathea  M.  Aguglia,  '42, 
senior  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  who  has 
been  honored  by  election  to  Psi  Chi,  psychol- 
ogy honorary  and  professional  fraternity. 

Mildred  Slaunwhite,  '42,  is  nursery  school 
teacher  in  the  Federal  Housing  Project,  Van- 
port  City,  Oregon. 

Elaine  R.  Evans,  '4.1-4.2,  now  Yeoman  3/c, 
U.S.N.R.  (W)  is  on  active  duty  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Base,  San  Pedro,  California. 

Ruth  S.  Anson,  '4i-'42,  recently  left  for 
training  in  the  WAVES  at  Hunter  College, 
New  York.  She  was  employed  by  the  D.  C. 
Heath  Publishing  Company  before  her  enlist- 
ment. 

Ann  Carrington,  '4i-'42,  too  young  to  join 
any  of  the  American  women's  services,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Canadian  Women's  Army 
Corps. 

Tevis  G.  Huber,  '4.1-42,  is  a  student  at  Gor- 
don College  of  Theology  and  Missions,  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts. 

Natalie  McKenzie,  '4o-'42,  is  a  nurses'  aide 
at  Newton  Hospital. 

Judith  Ann  Foeley,  '43,  is  working  for  the 
Blue  Network,  New  York  City,  and  living  at 
the  Webster  Apartments,  419  West  34th  Street. 

Marilyn  Isenberg,  '43,  is  selling  rugs  at  Bam- 
berger's in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  writes 
that  she  has  found  several  other  alumnae  as 
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co-workers.  Among  them  is  Helen  Hall,  '34, 
assistant  buyer  in  the  rug  department. 

Anita  Mangels,  '43,  and  Evelyn  Nurkiewicz, 
'43,  are  students  at  the  College  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics of  Cornell  University,  Utica,  New 
York.  Nita's  home  address  has  been  changed 
to  86-52  Pinto  Avenue,  Holliswood,  Long 
Island,  New  York. 

Elsinor  Prouty,  '43,  is  working  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont. 

Judy  Morrison,  '43,  has  entered  Simmons 
College,  where  she  is  majoring  in  chemistry. 
Jeanne  Revene,  '43,  and  Rosemary  Staples, 
'43,  are  continuing  their  studies  at  Skidmore 
College. 

A  recent  caller  at  Lasell  was  Eleanor  Mil- 
lard, '43,  now  secretary  for  Dr.  Edgar  M. 
Holmes,  husband  of  Martha  Fish  Holmes,  '25. 
Nancy  Leavis,  '43,  is  secretary  for  Dr.  Howard 
Moore,  orthopedic  physician  of  Boston. 

From  Miss  McClelland  we  learn  that  Sea- 
man 2/c  Elaine  Towne,  of  the  WAVES  is  in 
Norman,  Oklahoma,  working  on  machine 
tools  for  airplanes.  Her  classmate,  Sue  White, 
also  seaman  2/c,  is  attending  Cooks  and  Bakers 
School,  Hunter  College,  New  York. 

Jacqueline  Wilson,  '43,  is  studying  at  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence. 

Shirley  Weldon,  '43,  has  returned  to  Boston 
to  work  in  the  Record  Room  at  the  Lahey 
Clinic. 

Virginia  Lynch,  '42-'43,  is  living  at  4331 
Price  Street,  Los  Angeles  27,  California,  while 
attending  the  University  of  California. 

Lasell  in  the  United  States  Services 

WAVES 

Lt.   (j.g.)  Rosalie  W.  Martin   (faculty,  '3i-'43) 

Ensign  M.  Jean  Bohacket,  '41 

Ensign  Nancy  Drew,  '38-'3g 

Ensign  Dorothy  Ell,  '36 

Ensign  Catherine  S.  Laffin,  '35-'36 

Ensign  Janice  E.  Marr,  '39 

Ensign  Natalie  E.  Park,  '32    (faculty,  '36-'43) 

Ensign  Marion  A.  Roberts,  '29 


Constance  Ackerman,  '39 

Ruth  S.  Anson,  '4i-*42 

Mildred  Baldwin,  '40 

Jean  Morrison  Bennett,  '32-'35 

Katherine  I.  Braithwaite,  '29 

Lucille  Caton,  '33-'35 

Laura  Cobb,  '37-'38 

Carolyn  Craig   (librarian,  '42-' 43) 

Elizabeth  L.  Currier,  *36-'37 

Elaine  R.  Evans,  '41 -'42 

Dorothy  Green,  '41 

Ruth  M.  Grover,  '39 

Jean  P.  Hall,  '43 

Jean  H.  Hardy,  '42 

Nina  F.  Hobson,  '42 

Amoret  Larchar,  '33 

Elizabeth  McGar,  '42 

Margaret  McEnerney,  '38 

Mary  Hoit  McNerney,  '36 

Priscilla  Miller,  '40 

Dorothy  A.  Mosher,  '42 

Catherine  E.  Nolan,  '33-'37 

Susan  Paisley  Hansbury,  '41 

Madeline  Perry,  '36-'3g 

Geraldine  Pluff,  '39 

Julia  Rankin,  '40 

Janice  Rogers,  '40 

Doris  L.  Somerville,  '40 

Helen  S.  Sullivan,  '42 

Elaine  Towne,  '43 

Sue  White,  '43 

WAC 

2nd  O.  Elizabeth  Kingsbury   (faculty,  '36-'42) 

3rd  O.  Margaret  U.  Dunham  (faculty,  '3g-'4i) 

Emilie  Berkley   (faculty,  '35-'43) 

Rita  Driscoll,  '37-*38 

Ruth  Fulton,  '38 

Margaret  E.  Gamble   (faculty,  '3g-'43) 

Evangeline  Lobdell,  '3g-'40 

Lydia  Parry,  '24 

Elizabeth  M.  Pfeiffer,  '41 

Marion  Howes  Reed,  '23-'24 

Katherine  Tufts,  'i6-'ig 

Corinne  Werner,  '41 
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MARINES 
Barbara  Birch,  '43 
Adelaide  P.  Cotter,  '38-'3g 
Florence  Evans  McLaughlin,  '40 
Harold  Schwab    (faculty,  '24-'42) 

SPARS 
Helen  B.  Bogert,  '40 
Marcia  Monaghan,  '4o-'4i 

NAVY  NURSE  CORPS 

Ensign  Edwina  Kelley,  '36-'37 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 
2nd  Lt.  Adeline  Trafton,  '25-'27 
Katharine  I.  Edwards,  '29 

ARMY  DIETITIANS  CORPS 
Lt.  Frances  Austin,  H.D.,  '37 
Lt.  Florence  Spencer  Ownby,  H.D.,  '2i-'22 

RED  CROSS   OVERSEAS 
Ruth  Bull,  '39 
Marian  D.  Mapes,  '36 
Elizabeth  Schuller,  '33 
Mary  A.  Tucker,  '2g-'3i 

These  bring  the  total  number  of  Lasell  girls 
and  faculty  in  uniform  to  sixty-six.  Please 
send  any  additions  to  this  list  to  the  Alumnae 
Secretary,  Lasell  Junior  College,  Auburndale 
66,  Massachusetts. 

Connecticut   Valley  Lasell   Club 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  Of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club  was  held  Sat- 
urday, October  2,  1943,  at  the  City  Club  in 
Hartford.  Helen  Burwell,  '33,  president,  called 
the  meeting  to  order.  The  secretary-treasurer's 
reports  were  read  by  Julia  Case,  '32,  and  ac- 
cepted as  read. 

Helen  Merriam  Cornell,  'o2-'o3,  of  the  Hon- 
or Roll  Committee,  read  the  names  of  club 
members  who  have  passed  away,  Frances  B. 
Dillingham,  '82-'87,  and  Florence  Grout  Hale, 

'02-'03. 

The  chairman  of  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee presented  the  following  slate  of  officers  for 
the  coming  year:  Helen  Burwell,  '33,  presi- 
dent; Lillian  Grant,  '20,  vice  president;  Julia 
C.    Case,    '32,    secretary-treasurer;    Executive 


Committee:  Dorothy  Merwin  Brown,  '23, 
chairman,  Mary  Goodwin  Olmsted,  '03,  Mary 
Korper  Steele,  '29;  Nominating  Committee: 
Harriette  Case  Bidwell,  '22,  chairman,  Barbara 
Stanley  Ulrich,  '32,  Sally  Swanson  Dahlberg, 
'35;  Honor  Roll,  Helen  Merriam  Cornell,  '02- 
'03;  Publicity,  Ruth  Montgomery,  '41. 

The  secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  the  elec- 
tion of  these  officers. 

Members  voted  to  continue  the  club's  an- 
nual scholarship  gift  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
and  to  purchase  a  twenty-five  dollar  war  bond. 

It  was  felt  that  since  no  social  activities  are 
being  carried  on  by  the  club  during  the  war, 
it  would  be  wise  to  close  the  checking  account, 
thereby  saving  an  activity  fee  of  six  dollars  a 
year.  Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the 
checking  account  be  closed,  and  that  the  treas- 
urer keep  a  petty  cash  account. 

Lieutenant  Perrell,  U.S.M.C.R.,  spoke  brief- 
ly, telling  us  of  duties  and  services  which 
women  are  performing  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Changes  at  the  college,  brought  about  by  the 
war,  were  discussed  by  Miss  Mary  W.  Blatch- 
ford,  Lasell  registrar,  who  also  brought  greet- 
ings from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  and  members 
of  the  faculty  and  staff.  We  greatly  enjoyed 
her  talk. 

Tea  was  served  following  the  adjournment 
of  the  meeting  at  4:15  p.m. 
.  The  following  members  were  present:  Dor- 
othy R.  Brewer,  '41,  M.  Adele  Brown,  '38, 
Helen  C.  Burwell,  '33,  Harriette  Case  Bidwell, 
'22,  Julia  C.  Case,  '32,  Mary  Godard  Hadley, 
'2i-'23,  Mary  Goodwin  Olmsted,  '03,  Freda 
Griffin  Leining,  '20,  Marion  Griffin  Wolcott, 
'16,  Barbara  L.  Hale,  '41,  Laura  Hale  Gorton, 
'16,  Mabelle  Hamlin  Barby,  'i5-'i6,  Ritamae 
Hinchliffe,  '38,  Mary  Korper  Steele,  '29,  Helen 
Merriam  Cornell,  'o2-'o3,  Dorothy  Merwin 
Brown,  '23,  Ruth  J.  Montgomery,  '41,  Helen 
M.  Saunders,  '17,  Ruth  Shepard,  '39,  Florence 
Skinner  Anderson,  'i3-'i4,  Barbara  Stanley 
Ulrich,  '32,  Sally  Swanson  Dahlberg,  '35,  Dor- 
othy Thomas,  '38. 
Submitted  by  Julia  C.  Case,  '32,  Secretary 
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Miss  Mary  W.  Blatchford,  Lasell's  registrar, 
won  her  way  at  once  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club  members.  She 
returned  to  the- college  bringing  greetings  in 
the  form  of  dainty  cards  bearing  the  initials 
C.V.L.C.  We  long  to  share  with  you  every 
word  of  these  friendly  messages,  but  lack  of 
space  prevents  our  doing  so.  We  decided  to 
select  few  messages  at  random: 

Julia  Case,  '32,  writes:  "Miss  Blatchford 
brought  Lasell  very  near  to  us.  We  are  very 
grateful  for  her  message." 

Barbara  Stanley  Ulrich,  '32,  says  in  her 
message:  "I  often  wish  I  were  a  white  dove, 
for  I  should  fly  straight  to  Lasell  and  you!" 
She  closes  with  this  wise  admonition,  "Keep 
on  smiling." 

Laura  Hale  Gorton,  '16,  speaks  of  her 
daughters,  Nancy;  '42,  and  Betty,  '43.  Nancy 
is  in  her  second  year  at  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design,  and  Betty  writes  from  Smith  Col- 
lege that  she  is  delighted  with  her  college 
course. 

Vermont  Lasell  Club 

The  Vermont  Lasell  Club  held  its  annual 
fall  meeting  by  mail  this  year.  Theia  Powers 
Watson,  'o8-'og,  president,  sent  letters  and 
questionnaires  to  all  Vermont  alumnae,  and 
when  the  replies  are  received  we  shall  have  a 
fine  report  on  the  war  work  which  our  mem- 
bers are  doing.  They  are  also  sending  their 
dues  plus  some  extra  money  which  will  go 
toward  a  scholarship  fund. 

Marion  Hale  Bottomley,  '10, 

Secretary-Treasurer 


Postal  District  Numbers 

If  you  live  in  a  city  in  which  postal  district 
numbers  are  used,  please  send  a  card  to  the 
Alumnae  Secretary,  Lasell  Junior  College, 
Auburndale  66,  Massachusetts,  informing  her 
of  your  number. 


MID  WINTER  REUNION 
LASELL  ALUMNAE,  INC. 

Dorothy  Barnard,  '24— Chairman 

Saturday,  February  5,  1944 

Hotel  Vendome,  Boston 

Reception  12:15— Luncheon  1:15  sharp 

Price  $1.75  Tax  Incl. 

Reservations  should  be  made  with: 

Antoinette  Meritt  Smith 

393  Broadway,  Cambridge         KIRkland  3667 

—or— 

Mildred  Strain  Nutter 

1094  Centre  St.,  Newton  Centre  BIGelow  3129 


Clippings  Wanted 

We  are  grateful  to  the  many  who  have  com- 
plied with  our  request  for  new  addresses,  pub- 
lished in  the  Spring  issue  of  the  Leaves.  May 
we  also  ask  that  you  notify  the  Alumnae  Secre- 
tary of  engagements,  marriages,  births,  deaths, 
advanced  degrees,  names  of  members  of  the 
W.A.C.,  WAVES,  Marines,  and  the  like,  and 
other  information  which  will  make  our  rec- 
ords complete.  We  have  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  clippings  concerning  Alumnae  and 
former  faculty  members,  to  which  we  always 
welcome  additions.  If  you  see  news  of  a  Lasell 
girl  in  your  local  paper,  won't  you  cut  our  the 
article  and  send  it  to  the  Alumnae  Secretary? 
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Life  Secretaries 


1896. 
1897. 

1905- 
1906. 

1908. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913- 
1914. 

1915- 
1916. 

!9i7- 
1918. 

i9!9- 
1920. 

1921. 
1922. 


»923- 


1924. 


Josephine  Chandler  Pierce  (Mrs.  A.  D.) 
10  Dexter  St.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Lena  Josselyn  Lamson   (Mrs.  F.  F.)  21 
Waterston  Rd.,  Newton  58,  Mass. 
Miriam  Nelson  Flanders    (Mrs.  S.  R.) 
Derby  Line,  Vt. 

Edith  Anthony  Carlow  (Mrs.  Harry)  60 
Church  Green,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Lela  Goodall  Thornburg  (Mrs.  H.  D.) 
Box  789,  Sanford,  Me. 
Olive  Bates  Dumas    (Mrs.  G.  C.)  Box 
216,  Hanover,  Mass. 
Margaret  Jones  Clemen    (Mrs.  R.  A.) 
Edgerstoune  Rd.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Clara   Parker   Colby    (Mrs.    J.    T.)    75 
Willett,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Mary  Fenno  Stirn  (Mrs.  A.  L.)  56  How- 
ard Ave.,  Grymes  Hill,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Ruth  Thresher  Jenks   (Mrs.  R.  R.)  90 
summit  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Nellie  Woodward  Collins  (Mrs.  H.  B.) 
54  Lincoln  St.,  Manchester,  Mass. 
Mabel  Straker  Kimball  (Mrs.  R.  M.)  79 
Carpenter  St.,  Foxboro,  Mass. 
Jessie  Shepherd  Brennan   (Mrs.  H.  M.) 
105  West  55th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Barbara   McLellan   McCormick     (Mrs. 
R.  W.)  9  Chamblet  St.,  Dorchester  22, 
Mass. 

Mercie  V.  Nichols,  59  Ripley  Rd.,  Co- 
hasset,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Thompson  Cline   (Mrs.  S.  S.) 
Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Doris  Bissett  Bryant    (Mrs.  R.  F.)  130 
Reservoir  Rd.,  Wollaston  70,  Mass. 
Carolyn  Badger  Seybolt  (Mrs.  J.  E.)  70 
Highland  St.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Assistant:    Marjorie    Lovering    Harris 

(Mrs.  G.  S.)  3  Lovering  Rd.,  West 

Medford  56,  Mass. 
C.  Louise  Puckett  Neill    (Mrs.  J.  C.) 
East  Eden  Rd.,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 
Assistant:  Adrienne  E.  Smith,  19  Owa- 

tonna  St.,  Auburndale  66,  Mass. 
Edith  Clendenin  Stahl  (Mrs.  E.  C.  M.) 
Rehoboth  House,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


1925.  Martha  Fish  Holmes  (Mrs.  E.  M.)  15 
Graydale  Circle,  Auburndale  66,  Mass. 

1926.  Doris  Schumaker  Walthers  (Mrs.  N.  F.) 
1 1 5  Howard  Ave.,  Melrose  Highlands 
77,  Mass. 

1927.  Rosalie  Brightman  Rosen  (Mrs.  D.) 
8  Still  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

1928.  Lillian  G.  Bethel  Lasell  Junior  College, 
Auburndale  66,  Mass. 

1929.  Phyllis  Beck  Van  De  Mark  (Mrs.  A.)  28 
Maple  St.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

1930.  Helen  Roberts  Holt  (Mrs.  R.)  74  Bart- 
lett  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 

1931.  Karin  Eliasson  Monroe  (Mrs.  H.  S.) 
Black  House,  Ellsworth,  Me. 

1932.  Katharine  Hartman  Macy  (Mrs.  H.  R.), 
561  Park  Ave.  W.,  Mansfield,  O. 

1933.  Ruth  Stafford  Clark  (Mrs.  E.  M.),  47 
Nisbet  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

1934.  Roberta  Davis  Massey  (Mrs.  R.  A.)  n 
Landers  Lane,  Swanwyck,  New  Castle, 
Del. 

1935.  Barbara  King  Haskins  (Mrs.  E.  D.) 
in  Wilcox  Ave.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

1936.  Carolyn  Young  Gate  (Mrs.  H.  F.,  Jr.) 
130  Temple  St.,  West  Newton  65,  Mass. 

1937.  Louise  Tardivel  Higgins  (Mrs.  C.  A.), 
2425  27th  St.  S.,  Arlington,  Va. 

1938.  Virginia  Wilhelm  Peters  (Mrs.  R.  R.), 
2316  Dixwell  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 

1939.  Meredith  Prue  Hardy  (Mrs.  E.  D.),  48 
Mendon  St.,  Hopedale,  Mass. 

1940.  Priscilla  Sleeper  Sterling  (Mrs.  R.  D.), 
Apt.  D-16,  Brentshire  Village,  Brent- 
wood, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1941.  Janet  L.  Jansing,  104  Manning  Blvd., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

1942.  Mary  V.  Hurley,  41  Linden  St.,  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y. 

Assistant:  Anne  M.  Lynch,  1784  Wash- 
ington St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1943.  Nathalie  A.  Monge,  80  Greenwood  St., 
Greenwood,  Mass. 

Assistant:    Elizabeth    A.    McAvoy,    93 
Hillcrest  Road,  Windsor,  Conn. 


B.  B.  McKeever,  Pres.   T.  M.  Leahy,  Vice  Pres. 

Paul  McKeever,   Treas. 

LOWELL  BROTHERS  & 
BAILEY  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1866 

FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 

47-48  South  Market  Street             Boston,  Mass. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes  of  Envelopes 

i 

f STATE               jt 
ENVELOPE  ^ 

■^■^■^^H  CO. 

L} 

ELLIOTT  A.  NILES,  President 

HUBbard  6780 
176  FEDERAL  STREET    ■    BOSTON 

CHECKING  ACCOUNTS  AT  LOW  COST 

For  Those  Who  Do  Not  Need  a  Regular 
Checking  Account  we  offer — 

A  BOOK  OF  CHECKS  FOR  $1.00 

No  Other  Charges 

NEWTON  NATIONAL  BANK 

384  Centre  Street  at  Newton  Corner 

Commerce  Engraving,  Inc. 

Photo-Engraving 
Designing            Illustrating 

7  WILLOW  STREET 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Lynn  5-2365 

Plan  Early  for  the 
Lasell  Winter  Sports  Trip 

at  Kearsarge,  N.  H. 

MRS.  SETH  C.  BASSETT 

37  Merrimack  St.            Haverhill,  Mass. 

PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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We  Are  Doing  Our  Best 

to  meet  the  needs  of  our  customers  as  regards  their 

paper  requirements,  but  of  course  we  must  accede  to 

the  requirements  of  the  government  in  that  respect. 

There  will  be  no  let  down,  however,  in  the  quality  of 

our  work  and  typography. 

THE  HEFFERNAN  PRESS 

150  FREMONT  STREET 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Printers  to  the 

Lasell  Leaves 

and  other  good  publications. 

PATRONIZE  OUB  ADVERTISERS 
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BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  CO.,  INC. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
Producers  and  Distributors  of  Fine  Foods 


J.   Pearlstein  and  Sons 

Sheet  Metal  Specialties 


203  Endicott  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Tel.  Capitol  7079 


Boston  and  Lynn 


For  Your  Better  Health 

INCLUDE  THESE  ITEMS 
IN  YOUR  DAILY  DIET 


HOOD'S 

MILK  and  ICE  CREAM 

JENNINGS  LINEN  CO., 
Inc. 

We  Specialize  in   the  Following  Supplies 
For  Schools  and  Colleges 


Bath  Towels 
Bath  Mats 
Bed  Spreads 
Blankets 


Table  Linen 
Sheets 
Pillow  Cases 


Face  Towels 
Kitchen  Towels 
Mattress  Pads 
Mattress  Covers 


Telephone  LIB.  4267-4268 
76  Essex  Street,  Boston 


For  Better  Film  Developing 

3hase 

PBOTOGBAPtflClABOmTOBIES  Inc. 

Leave  your  films  at 
LASELL  BOOK  STORE 

53  Moody  Street,  Waltham 

WHITE  HOUSE 
COFFEE 


Ai|\yVteH0USe 


BSH 


Coffee 


Other  Famous  Products 

White  House  Salted  Peanuts 
White  House  Tea 

Dwinell- Wright  Company 

68  Fargo  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Formerly  the  Parlor — Now  the  Main  Office 


Old  Lasell  in  Pictures 

Along  the  bridge  connecting  Carter  and 
Bragdon  Hall  is  hung  a  picture  series 
of  Lasell's  students,  dating  from  the 
early  days  of  the  school,  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion for  any  such  institution  to  possess.  We 
can  trace  in  those  pictures  great  changes 
which  have  come  with  the  passage  of  com- 
paratively few  years. 

In  the  files  of  the  school,  there  are  many 
other  old  photographs  showing  life  at  Lasell 
before  the  present  day,  and  in  the  ensuing 
pages  we  have  attempted  to  reproduce  a  few 
of  these  prints. 

Among  them  there  is  a  picture  of  Bragdon 
in  1875;  the  building  was  without  one  of  the 
long  wings,  which  characterized  it  six  years 
later,  and  the  other  wing  has  long  since  added 
another  floor.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  behind 
the  lawn  where  the  girls  are  standing,  Dr. 
Bragdon,  the  principal,  was  seated  at  the  left 
beside  Professor  Hills,  then  in  charge  of  the 
music  department. 

We  also  have   a  glimpse  of  the  parlor  in 


1880.  It  would  be  hard  to  locate  that  room 
now,  but  the  black  fireplace  and  placement 
of  the  door  and  window  suggest  that  it  now 
has  been  remodeled  into  the  front  office.  The 
library  looks  much  the  same,  but  then  it  was 
a  classroom  and  chapel  combined,  and  the 
organ  took  the  place  of  the  present  mantel 
piece.  It  looked  like  the  typical  nineteenth 
century  schoolroom  with  the  rows  of  desks 
and  raised  platform  at  the  front  where  the 
teacher  held  sway.  The  art  studio  on  the  top 
floor  looked  much  as  it  does  now,  and  old 
photographs  show  that  the  renowned  crow's 
nest  out  on  the  lawn  was  in  evidence  then 
with  bebustled,  young  ladies  perched  in  it 
instead  of  girls  in  sweaters  and  skirts. 

Last  of  all  we  have  included  a  few  pictures 
to  represent  some  student  activities  of  the 
past:  the  sophomore  basketball  team  of  1899, 
in  full  bloomers  and  turtleneck  sweaters;  the 
long-skirted  tennis  players  of  1886,  a  group 
of  musical  students  relaxing  on  the  lawn  and 
the  horse-drawn  White  Mountain  travelers 
of  1909. 
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How  the  Library  Looked  in  1879 


Artists  of   1882 
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The  Crow's  Nest  Half  a  Century  Ago 


The  Sophomore  Basketball  Team  of  1899 
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Where  To? White  Mountains   (1909) 


Musicians  of  1890 
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Lasell's  Forests 

You  may  have  noticed  in  the  catalog  a 
little  four-line  paragraph  which  men- 
tions the  Lasell  Forests.  Most  of  us, 
never  having  heard  these  forests  mentioned 
again,  have  forgotten  their  existence,  but  for 
some  of  us  they  hold  a  certain  fascination. 
For  this  domain  of  timberland  in  central 
Vermont  makes  every  member  of  Lasell  a 
property  owner,  and  if  we  could  all  hear  Dr. 
Winslow's  glowing  descriptions,  we  would  be 
very  proud  property  owners  indeed. 

The  story  of  the  forests  really  begins  back 
during  the  first  World  War.  At  that  time, 
Dr.  Winslow  had  an  interview  with  a  Mr. 
Ellery  Wright  of  Brockton.  Mr.  Wright 
wished  to  send  his  grand-daughter  to  school, 
and  offered  as  payment  for  her  tuition,  some 
land  in  Vermont.  As  Dr.  Winslow  is  a  Ver- 
monter  himself,  he  agreed  to  meet  Mr.  Wright 
at  a  hotel  in  Bethel  to  inspect  the  property. 
He  remembers  waiting  hours  in  that  little 
hotel  as  his  host  was  held  up  by  bad  road  con- 
ditions. 

Finally,  the  meeting  took  place.  After  a 
twelve-mile  drive  and  a  steep  climb  up  the 
hill  and  across  the  town  line  into  Barnard 
on  the  slope  of  Delectable  Mountain,  he 
found  himself  gazing  on  the  600  acres  of 
wooded  land  that  was  to  become  the  corner- 
stone of  a  sizeable  tract  for  Lasell.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  Lasell  trustees  authorized  Dr. 
Winslow  to  enlarge  the  tract  to  five  thousand 
acres  at  his  discretion.  From  that  time  on 
purchases  have  been  made  until  now  Lasell 
owns  about  four  thousand  acres  of  timberland. 

An  interesting  side-light  is  the  comparison 
of  land  in  Auburndale  and  Vermont.  Here 
land  is  worth  four  thousand  dollars  an  acre, 
while  $1.77  an  acre  was  recently  paid  for 
some  of  the  woodland  in  Vermont.  The  dif- 
ference, of  course,  is  due  to  the  degree  the 
land  had  been  developed  and  built  on. 

When  the  land  was  acquired,  the  surveys 
made  of  Stockbridge  and  Barnard,  where  it 
is  located,  were  not  exact.  Therefore,  partly 
to    protect    our    poorly    charted    land,    and 


partly  from  pure  interest,  Dr.  Winslow  has 
been  studying  map-drawing  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  Mr.  Newell,  our  forester,  has 
made  many  survey  maps  showing  lot  by  lot, 
the  original  property  and  the  many  added 
parcels.  There  is  not  yet  completed  one  map 
which  shows  all  the  land,  but  his  mapping 
has  been  so  accurate  that  even  the  locations 
of  very  old  corner  stones  and  trees  are  shown. 

At  this  stage,  the  obvious  question  is, 
"What  is  being  done  with  all  this  timber?" 
It  is  under  supervision  of  Mr.  Newell,  whom 
Dr.  Winslow  describes  as  a  real  Vermont 
character,  a  keen,  competent  business  man, 
who  is  also  a  surveyor,  town  fire  warden,  game 
warden,  and  the  ablest  woodsman  in  town. 

Some  of  this  is  rugged  country.  One  large 
lot  which  had  been  cut  over  was  also  burned 
over  to  get  it  free  from  debris  and  then 
planted  to  young  trees.  The  trees  are  ob- 
tained from  the  state  nurseries  at  very  mod- 
erate cost,  brought  by  trucks  in  cases  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  then  transferred  to  wagons 
and  drawn  up  the  hill  with  horses  and  "heeled 
in"  in  moist  ground  so  that  the  roots  may 
never  get  dry.  Then  they  are  transplanted 
by  a  crew  of  men  working  under  Mr.  New- 
ell's  direction. 

The  growing  trees  suffer  from  various  pests 
among  which  one  of  the  worst  is  the  porcu: 
pine  which  feeds  on  the  bark  and  sometimes 
girdles  the  trees  so  that  they  soon  die. 

The  one  thing  which  can  seriously  affect 
their  growth  is  fire,  and  thanks  to  Mr.  New- 
ell's  diligence,  only  one  forest  fire  has  oc- 
curred in  our  woods.  This  one  happened  to 
be  due  to  careless  smokers. 

Many  thousands  of  trees,  spruce,  pine,  ash, 
and  other  varieties,  have  been  planted  since 
1925,  some  of  the  earliest  planted  are  20  to 
30  feet  tall  now,  and  six  inches  in  diameter 
at  breast  height.  They  make  a  beautiful  for- 
est where  "beds"  on  the  needles  prove  that 
deer  are  plentiful.  Foxes  and  bobcats  have 
occasionally  been  tracked  down  in  these 
woods,  and  once  a  panther  was  shot  on  some 
neighboring  land.  Then,  of  course,  there  are 
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the  porcupines  and   enough  other  forms  of 
wild  life  to  make  nature  study  a  pleasure. 

The  Winslows  have  a  summer  home  in 
Stockbridge,  Vermont,  just  170  miles  from 
Auburndale,  where  Mr.  Amesbury  and  others 
of  the  administration  have  spent  pleasant 
times  admiring  Stony  Brook  and  climbing 
Sable  Mountain.  Around  the  bend  is  the 
Lasell  camp,  which  was  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing completed  when  war  was  declared.  Sev- 
eral loads  of  furniture  had  been  installed, 
and  water  piped  from  the  hill  above.  It  will 
take  about  two  months  after  peace  is  de- 
clared to  complete  the  preparations.  Then 
the  camp  will  be  ready  to  receive  Lasell  stu- 
dents as  well  as  alumnae  on  week  ends  and 
over  vacation  periods. 

Lasell  has  a  growing  legacy  in  Vermont 
which  is  bringing  increasing  returns.  Wars 
and  depressions  and  people  may  pass,  but  the 
trees  will  continue  to  grow  as  part  of  our  in- 
vestment in  the  future. 

Norma  Badger 


Passing  Parade 

Lasell  has  changed!  Of  course,  it  hasl 
No  one  will  question  the  veracity  of 
this  statement,  I'm  sure,  but  have 
you  ever  stopped  to  consider  just  how  much 
and  how  often  the  changes  have  occurred? 

It  isn't  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  days 
when  the  fair  damsels  of  Lasell  Seminary 
were  subjected  to  the  critical  eye  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  passed  judgment  on  their  attire. 
Armed  with  tape  measures  the  latter  very 
carefully  measured  the  dress  necklines,  the 
skirt  lengths,  and  took  particular  notice  that 
heels  were  worn  only  on  formal  occasions. 
The  chaperons  and  irksome  dress  rules  have 
long  been  banished. 

What  has  happened  to  Lasell  during  the 
past  six  years?  This  question  has  often  been 
asked  by  students,  and  now  it  shall  be  an- 
swered by  Miss  Marion  MacDonald,  a  mem- 
ber of  our  faculty  and  house  mother  of  Briggs. 

Miss  MacDonald,  a  resident  of  Mattapan, 
Massachusetts,  came  to  Lasell  in  1938.    Pre- 


vious to  this,  she  was  an  instructor  in  the 
state  teachers'  college  at  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  dietitian  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
College.  A  relative  of  hers  and  several  friends 
attended  the  Seminary;  therefore,  Lasell  was 
not  entirely  unknown  to  her  at  that  time. 

It  was  interesting  to  note,  Miss  MacDonald 
said,  that  the  first  really  noticeable  change 
was  in  the  student  body  itself.  Until  only  a 
few  years  ago,  a  large  percent  of  the  school 
was  composed  of  foreign  students.  During 
her  first  year  at  Lasell,  there  were  five  students 
from  France,  two  from  China,  five  from  Ha- 
waii, one  from  Honduras,  Puerto  Rico,  Hol- 
land, England  and  Japan,  and  also  a  few 
others  from  South  America.  The  American 
students  were  very  much  interested  in  their 
foreign  neighbors  and  both  groups  were 
greatly  influenced  by  the  other. 

When  Lasell'  Seminary  became  Lasell  Jun- 
ior College,  the  greatest  changes  occurred. 
However,  during  the  first  few  years  as  a  junior 
college,  the  students  were  not  only  required 
to  attend  lunch  and  dinner,  but  also  break- 
fast. On  Sunday  every  resident  student  was 
required  to  attend  church.  The  girls  usually 
went  in  groups  accompanied  by  a  teacher 
who  checked  the  attendance  and  applied  the 
necessary  rules  of  discipline. 

A  great  improvement  was  the  moving  of 
the  post  office  from  Bragdon  to  the  Barn. 
Just  imagine  the  clamor  and  confusion  in  the 
narrow  hallway  of  the  main  building  when 
the  mail  used  to  arrive. 

We  musn't  forget  the  assemblies  and  the 
task  of  taking  notes  from  the  speaker  on  the 
subject  discussed.  These  precious  notes  were 
taken  directly  during  assembly  in  outline 
form  and  not  recopied  later  on.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  they  were  collected  and  com- 
mented upon  by  faculty  members.  There  are 
many  opinions  on  the  subject,  but  I  think 
the  majority  will  agree  that  it  was  a  worth- 
while change,  indeed,  for  who  really  suffered 
the  most,  the  students,  whose  powers  of  con- 
centration wavered  at  times,  or  the  faculty 
who  had  to  spend  weary  hours  correcting  the 
students'  "masterpieces?" 
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The  war  has  played  many  tricks  on  Lasell 
and  this  time  it  has  deprived  her  of  the  an- 
nual trip  to  Plymouth  and  the  stay  over  at 
Mr.  Amesbury's  residence  to  enjoy  the  well- 
known  dish  of  clams  and  lobsters.  The  his- 
torical trips  to  Salem,  Marblehead,  and  Con- 
cord have  also  been  discontinued. 

During  the  Christmas  season,  everyone  en- 
joyed the  most  colorful  and  impressive  of  all 
Lasell  festivities,  the  Christmas  dinner.  It's 
theme  was  the  medieval  age,  and  the  customs, 
decorations,  and  students'  costumes  were  of 
this  mode.  The  tables  were  bare,  trimmed 
with  fruit  and  greens  and  the  meal  was  served 
by  candle  light.  On  the  walls  hung  paintings 
of  medieval  tapestries  made  by  the  art  de- 
partment in  charge  of  the  decorations.  Un- 
fortunately, this  colorful  event  had  to  be 
given  up  in  1942. 

In  the  fall  of  '38  our  present  infirmary  was 
opened  for  use.  The  original  one  consisted 
of  a  three-bed  room  on  the  third  floor  of 
Bragdon  with  one  nurse  in  charge. 

Miss  MacDonald  remarked  that  she  has 
particularly  noticed  a  decided  change  in  voca- 
tional interests.  There  is  a  perceptible  de- 
crease in  the  Home  Economics  course  and 
an  increase  in  the  Medical  Secretarial  and 
General  Secretarial  courses.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  present  day  conditions  and  the 
fact  that  most  girls  are  becoming  more  in- 
terested in  a  curriculum  that  will  definitely 
supply  their  means  of  livelihood. 

Grace   Crossland 


History  of  White  Mountain 
Ski  Trip 

Skijoring,  trailing,  skating,  and  toboggan- 
ing! Those  were  sports  enjoyed  in  the 
first  white  mountain  ski  trips.  They 
were  not  so  different  from  the  sports  the  La- 
sell girls  indulge  in  today  at  North  Conway, 
where  the  winter  sports  group  has  gone  an- 
nually for  over  thirty  years. 

The  first  mountain  trip  was  made  in  1906. 
The  girls  went  to  the  Hotel  Bellvue  in  Inter- 
vale, N,  H.,  a  town  one  mile  from  the  famous 


sports  center  of  North  Conway.  The  group, 
chaperoned  by  two  of  the  Lasell  faculty,  was 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bassett  Tours, 
an  organization  which  supplied  all  the  sports 
equipment  and  the  entertainment  enjoyed 
at  night. 

The  evenings  of  these  early  trips  were  de- 
voted to  moonlight  walks  through  the  woods 
to  the  Bassett  hut  where  pancakes  and  maple 
syrup  were  served,  or  the  girls  stayed  at  the 
hotel  for  story  telling  around  the  fire,  danc- 
ing, or  skating  on  the  rink  outside. 

The  trips  continued  in  this  form  until  the 
year  of  1936.  During  that  winter  while  the 
Lasell  girls  were  on  the  train  heading  for 
Intervale  for  their  usual  outing,  the  Hotel 
Bellvue  caught  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground. 
However,  when  the  Lasell  group  arrived,  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  them  to  stay 
at  Russell's,  a  hotel  in  Kearsarge,  N.  H.,  also 
one  mile  from  North  Conway.  The  Lasell 
girls  have  stayed  there  every  winter  from 
then  on  with  the  exception  of  1943,  when 
it  was  closed  because  of  the  many  shortages 
caused  by  the  war.  That  year  they  stayed 
in  the  Intervale  Inn,  Intervale. 

In  1928  skiing,  as  we  know  it  today,  was 
introduced  into  the  white  mountain  trips. 
This  sport  replaced  the  old  fashion  skijoring. 
While  skijoring  consisted  of  being  pulled 
along  on  skis  by  a  horse  who  was  guided 
by  hand  reins,  skiing  proved  to  be  more  ex- 
citing because  it  had  to  be  executed  com- 
pletely by  the  person  doing  it. 

Most  all  the  days  are  spent  now  skiing  and 
skating  instead  of  trailing,  tobogganing  and 
skijoring;  and  the  evenings  are  spent  going 
to  the  movies  or  dancing  at  the  hotel.  How- 
ever, there  is  still  the  cook-out  supper  which 
is  a  throw  back  to  the  days  when  the  girls 
walked  to  the  hut  at  night  for  hot  pancakes. 

Mrs.  Seth  C.  Bassett  of  Haverhill,  Mass., 
who  now  conducts  the  Bassett  Tours  consid- 
ers Lasell  one  of  her  finest  customers.  For 
thirty-eight  years  this  annual  trip  has  been 
arranged  by  Bassett's  who  make  all  the  reser- 
vations at  special  rates,  arrange  transporta- 
tion  and  supply  extra  sports  equipment. 

Peggy  Revene 
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Junior  School 

The  Junior  School  of  Lasell  first  opened 
its  doors  to  young  children  in  the 
_  fall  of  the  year  1918.  The  first  place 
of  residence  for  the  boarding  students  was 
Carpenter  Hall  which  is  now  a  dormitory 
for  seniors  of  the  college.  In  January  1919, 
the  Woodland  Park  Hotel  on  Commonwealth 
Avenue, ^was  bought  for  the  purpose  of  hous- 
ing the  school. 

The  Hotel  had  long  been  a  fashionable 
one.  However,  even  before  that  time  the 
premises  had  been  used  as  a  health  resort 
and  hospital.  Tennis  courts  and  stables  and 
a  famous  spring  of  water  were  the  main  out- 
door attractions.  The  establishment  being 
situated  ten  miles  outside  of  Boston  in  the 
lovely  town  of  Auburndale  added  to  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  health  resort. 

In  1890,  the  hospital  was  turned  into  the 
Woodland  Park  Hotel.  The  wealthy  Back 
Bay  families  from  nearby  Boston  summered 
here  away  from  the  heat  of  the  city. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  visiting  Yale 
team  stayed  at  the  hotel  the  night  before 
the  Harvard  game.  On  September  19,  1891, 
while  the  White  House  was  being  renovated, 
President  Harrison  and  his  family  retired  to 
Woodland  Park  until  they  were  able  to  re- 
turn to  Washington. 

Before  the  Junior  School  began  its  first 
year  in  the  Woodland  Park  Hotel,  a  serious 
epidemic  of  flu  broke  out  and  isolated  cases 
were  installed  in  the  hotel.  Gardner  cottage, 
now  a  senior  residence,  served  as  a  case  hos- 
pital. 

However,  the  danger  soon  passed,  and  after 
a  time  the  Junior  School  took  up  residence 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  main 
building.  In  the  fall  of  1919,  the  third  and 
fourth  floors  were  filled  in  with  Lasell  Sem- 
inary girls. 

The  purpose  of  the  Junior  School  was  to 
prepare  young  children  in  the  simple  subjects 
of  geography,  arithmetic,  history,  spelling, 
and  the  arts.    Able  women  who  were  apt  in 


child  care  became  their  teachers  and  directors. 

During  the  first  year  girls  were  the  only 
pupils,  but  in  the  year  1919,  boys  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  as  day  students.  Only  boys 
below  the  age  of  ten  were  accepted.  Thus, 
Woodland  Park  School  became  a  "Country 
Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls  and  Day 
School  for  boys  under  ten." 

In  1920,  the  enrollment  of  the  advanced 
grades  became  so  large  that  the  small  girls 
of  the  Junior  School  were  removed  to  the 
Casino  and  the  second  floor  back  of  the 
main  building.  Boys  were  also  excluded  be- 
cause of  the  unprecedented  number  of  new 
students. 

In  that  year,  there  were  sixty-two  children 
in  the  Junior  School,  thirty-seven  boarders 
and  twenty-five  day  students.  - 

Classes  were  held  in  the  airy  well-lit  sitting 
rooms  of  Woodland  Hall.  The  sunporch  was 
converted  into  a  small  classroom  during  the 
winter.  Small  classes  were  encouraged  where 
individual  attention  could  be  given  to  each 
child. 

In  the  late  1920's,  the  senior  Seminary 
grew  to  such  a  great  extent  that  gradually 
the  lower  grades  were  dropped.  In  i935-'36, 
the  Junior  School  finally  passed  from  Lasell's 
doors  completely  and  since  then  only  the  last 
two  years  of  high  school  and  Junior  College 
have  remained. 

Monica  Ross 


Lasell  Catalogs 

Prospective  students  of  Lasell  have  writ- 
ten to  the  school  for  catalogs  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1852,  when  the  very 
first  one  was  sent  out. 

In  that  publication,  under  the  heading  of 
"Location  of  Lasell,"  it  says,  "Being  situated 
upon  a  commanding  elevation,  it  takes  in  an 
extended  view  of  the  environs  of  Boston, 
which  are  unrivalled  in  the  beauty  and  var- 
iety of  their  scenery."  That  entire  statement 
is  summed  up  in  the  current  catalog  with  the 
words  "Ten  miles  from  the  cultural  advan- 
tages of  Boston." 
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In  that  same  year  of  1852,  there  were  many 
branches  of  art  courses  offered  to  the  girls. 
They  were  taught  such  useful  things.  Mak- 
ing wax  flowers  or  inlaying  pearl  were  two 
branches  of  the  course. 

A  statement  that  appears  in  the  1853  cata- 
log would  be  greeted  with  cries  of  indigna- 
tion if  it  appeared  in  the  1944  issue.  At  that 
time,  parents  were  warned  that  "young  ladies 
must  come  here  for  purposes  of  study  and  not 
for  eating  and  drinking.  Young  ladies  will 
not  be  allowed  to  eat  confectionary." 

There  is  also  another  warning  to  parents 
in  the  catalog  of  1866.  "Parents  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  regard  to  furnishing  their 
daughters^  with  all  needful  clothing,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  frequent  shopping." 

In  the  year  1871,  this  statement  made  its 
appearance:  "Boarding-pupils  are  not  allowed 
to  walk,  ride,  or,  except  by  request  of  parents 
or  guardians,  to  correspond  with  any  gentle- 
man other  than  father,  brother,  uncle  or 
guardian."  That  same  ultimatum  was  some- 
what modified  in  the  year  1895,  when  it  ap- 
peared in  the  following  manner:  "Parents  are 
expected  to  furnish  lists  of  persons  with 
whom  they  wish  their  daughters  to  corre- 
spond.  The  lists  must  be  short." 

In  that  same  catalog  of  1895,  under  a  head- 
ing which  concerned  the  various  courses  of- 
fered at  the  Seminary,  was  found  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "In  these  days  every  young 
woman  should  know  how  to  keep  books  of 
accounting.  The  knowledge,  though  never 
used  for  self-support,  will  be  valuable."  A 
woman  earning  her  living  as  an  accountant? 
Banish  the  thought. 

Also,  in  the  year  1895,  a  description  of  the 
"gymnastic  costume"  was  as  follows:  "A  Gari- 
baldi waist,  with  full  Turkish  drawers  but- 
toned to  the  waist."  What  an  amount  of  free- 
dom this  outfit  must  have  allowed.  Imagine 
having  to  do  "correctives"  in  such  a  get-up. 

In  1915,  formality  had  grown  a  little  less 
stiff,  and  students  could  "receive  calls  from 
persons  properly  introduced  by  parents, 
on   Monday  afternoons,   from   three    to   five 


o'clock,"  and  Seniors  "on  Saturday  evenings 
from  seven-thirty  to  nine-thirty. 

Thus,  it  seems,  a  very  simple  way  to  prove 
the  increasing  freedom  of  women  in  the 
United  States  is  to  browse  in  the  back  cata- 
logs of  Lasell.  They  trace  our  advancement 
from  the  time  we  led  "sheltered"  lives  up 
to  the  present  day,  when  we  are  allowed  to 
do  numerous  things  that  would  have  been 
frowned  upon  in  the  year  1852. 

Pristilla  Perley 


The  Church  of  the  Messiah 

Stone  foundations  and  charred  timbers 
are  all  that  are  left  of  the  once  beauti- 
ful Church  of  the  Messiah  that  faces 
Commonwealth  Avenue  in  Auburndale.  This 
church  was  built  in  1881,  but  before  that, 
regular  services  were  held  in  the  Lasell  chapel 
which  makes  Lasellites  feel  very  deeply  about 
the  loss  of  this  church. 

On  Monday,  November  15,  1943,  a  father- 
son  banquet  was  held  in  the  episcopalian 
church.  About  10:30  that  night,  the  church 
caught  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
reason  for  the  fire  is  still  unknown,  but  one 
of  the  most  amazing  things  was  that  the  cross 
on  top  of  the  church  burned  for  a  half  hour 
and  yet  it  never  toppled. 

The  land  for  this  edifice  was  bought  on 
the  corner  of  Auburn  street  and  Common- 
wealth avenue  in  1880,  and  work  was  started 
on  the  building  which  was  later  the  chapel. 
Charles  E.  Parker  was  the  architect,  and  he 
later  became  clerk,  vestryman  and  finally 
warden  of  the  parish.  The  chapel  was  built 
facing  Auburn  street  and  the  first  service  was 
held  in  September  1881. 

In  the  spring  of  1892,  the  corner-stone  of 
the  main  church  was  laid  by  Bishop  Phillips 
Brooks.  However,  the  first  service  in  the  com- 
pleted edifice  was  not  held  until  1893. 

Fourteen  years  later,  in  1907,  the  chapel 
was  moved  around  to  face  Commonwealth 
Avenue  and  church  and  chapel  were  joined 
by  a  wing  to  provide  a  choir-room  upstairs 
and  a  kitchen  below. 
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Five  rectors  have  been  called  to  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah  since  its  opening.  In  1882,  Rev. 
Henry  Aiken  Metcalf  came,  Rev.  John  Matte- 
son  followed  in  1892,  then  Rev.  Harry  Beal 
arrived,  Rev.  Percival  Matson  came  in  1928, 
and  today  Rev.  Richard  P.  McClintock  is 
the  rector. 

This  church  holds  an  important  place  in 
Newton  society  for  it  has  done  much  in  or- 
ganizing young  people's  groups  and  choirs  as 
well  as  societies  for  older  people. 

Lasell  girls  have  been  attending  this  church 
for  a  great  many  years  and  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  acknowledged  in  its  parish  leaflet 
the  help  offered  by  Lasell  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  buildings. 

Peggy  Revene 


From  Teachers  to 
Executives 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  about 
the  people  who  now  conduct  La- 
sell affairs,  and  about  those  who 
work  in  our  school  offices?  Have  you  ever 
thought  that  they  may  have  done  some  other 
work  at  Lasell  before  taking  on  their  adminis- 
trative duties?  Well,  many  of  them  have.  Dr. 
Winslow,  Dean  Rand  and  many  others  have 
taught  here  and  here's  a  little  inside  peek 
at  what  they  used  to  do. 

Dr.  Guy  M.  Winslow,  president  of  our 
school,  had  a  varied  career  before  taking  over 
Dr.  Bragdon's  position  as  president. 

Dr.  Winslow's  first  experience  with  teach- 
ing was  in  natural  sciences.  For  five  years 
here  he  taught  in  the  morning  and  caught 
the  early  afternoon  train  for  Boston  where 
he  attended  medical  school.  Dr.  Winslow 
also  instructed  in  physical  sciences  and  took 
charge  of  the  principal's  work  while  he  was 
away.  This,  he  managed  to  do  along  with 
his  class  instruction.  Dr.  Winslow  did  not 
limit  his  teaching  to  Lasell,  but  taught  histol- 
ogy for  five  years  under  Dr.  Bates  at  Tufts 
Medical  school.  Some  of  the  things  he  has 
taught  here  at  school  include  physics,  chem- 
istry, geology,  and  astronomy. 


Mrs.  Guy  Winslow  was  an  English  and 
Latin  assistant  when  she  first  came  to  us,  but 
later  specialized  in  English.  She  taught  for 
three  years  and  left  when  she  became  Dr. 
Winslow's  wife. 

Then  we  turn  to  Mr.  Walter  Amesbury,  our 
Lasell  Treasurer,  who  came  here  in  1909, 
when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  whole  secre- 
tarial department.  He  left  in  1918  and  re- 
turned in  1923.  Off  and  on  since  then,  he  has 
taught  accounting,  penmanship,  and  business 
mathematics  along  with  his  work  as  treasurer. 

Now,  we  turn  to  Dean  Rand's  office.  Miss 
Rand  has  taught  various  subjects  during  her 
years  at  Lasell.  When  she  first  came  to  us, 
she  was  a  commuting  teacher  for  two  and  a 
half  years  and  started  out  by  correcting  Eng- 
lish papers.  However,  English,  she  claims, 
was  "not  her  subject"  and  she  became  an 
assistant  in  mathematics,  covering  algebra, 
geometry,  and  "trig."  This  continued  for 
two  years.  One  spring  the  woman  who  had 
taught  ethics  and  economics  left  and  Miss 
Rand  took  over  her  classes.  Because  she  had 
majored  in  Latin  and  history,  she  had  to 
spend  many  hours  in  study  in  preparation 
for  her  classes.  Miss  Rand  said  that  she 
worked  until  midnight,  and  then  rose  at 
5:00  A.  M.  to  study  some  more. 

When  Miss  Carpenter,  who  taught  the  rer 
quired  mythology,  died,  Miss  Rand  was  also 
given  that  subject  to  teach.  All  students  who 
hadn't  read  Virgil  in  high  school  were  re- 
quired to  take  the  2  hour  course.  Everyone 
made  a  notebook  and  outline  filled  with  pic- 
tures of  the  gods  and  goddesses  and  they  read 
many  Greek  plays.  Miss  Rand  said  that  her 
greatest  satisfaction  and  pleasure  is  in  know- 
ing that  some  of  her  former  mythology  stu- 
dents "have  used  their  notebooks  in  telling 
stories  to  their  own  children." 

Dean  Rand  also  taught  current  events,  but 
her  favorite  subject  has  always  been  medieval 
history. 

Miss  Esther  Sosman,  our  present  alumnae 
secretary,  was  an  art  history  teacher  for  two 
years  from  ig39-'4i.  While  teaching,  she  also 
carried  on  her  work  as  secretary. 
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Miss  Mary  W.  Blatchford's  first  words  were 
"I  wish  that  there  were  48  hours  in  the  day 
instead  of  24  so  I  could  teach  as  well  as  do 
my  office  work." 

Miss  Blatchford  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1939, 
and  lived  in  Chandler.  She  taught  physiology, 
medical  technology,  and  bacteriology  her  first 
year  and  the  following  year  she  combined 
her  teaching  with  office  work.  This  proved  to 
be  a  lot  to  handle  so  in  '41,  she  became  the 
assistant  registrar. 

Now,  whenever  we  have  difficulties  with 
our  schedules  or  marks  we  always  go  into 
the  office  next  to  Miss  Beede's  with  the  sign 
above  reading:  "Mary  W.  Blatchford,  Regis- 
trar." 

Now,  we  shall  turn  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  "ex"  Lasellites  who  are  now  busily  work- 
ing in  the  Lasell  offices. 

There's  Miss  Helen  Beede,  whom  we  all 
meet  at  some  time  or  another  when  we  want  a 
ten  minute  cut  to  catch  that  3:17  train,  to  get 
our  marks  (bless  them),  or  when  we're  the 
recipients  of  a  demerit  for  a  cut.  Miss  Beede 
tells  of  the  former  Lasell  orchestra  in  which 
she  played.  Not  only  were  there  girls  from 
school  in  it,  but  also  villagers  from  Auburn- 
dale.  The  funniest  incident  Miss  Beede  recalls 
is  the  fact  that,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  she  had 
to  go  off  campus  to  practice  with  one  of  the 
men  who  was  to  accompany  her  in  a  concert. 
Now  girls,  you  see,  the  rules  and  regulations 
here  aren't  half  as  bad  they  used  to  be— 
imagine  no  men  on  campus. 

Little  Miss  Mac  (MacClymon)  in  the  Barn 
also  was  graduated  from  L.J.C.,  and  she  smiles 
when  she  speaks  about  her  schooldays  com- 
pared with  ours  today.  Only  a  few  years  ago, 
the  girls  were  on  their  honor  not  to  smoke 
in  Boston.  In  1934,  however,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  smoke  in  some  places  in  the  "Ville." 

Miss  Adelaide  Case,  the  new  modern  dance 
instructor,  was  a  former  Lasell  student  her- 
self.   Miss  Case  also  attended  Bucknell  and 


Columbia  University,  and  she  has  her  M.A. 
in  physical  education.  Not  only  is  she  a  dance 
enthusiast,  but  also  a  music  lover  for  she 
attended  the  Julliard  school  in  New  York. 

Miss  Case  had  much  to  say  about  school 
life.  She  spoke  first  about  the  all-out-for- 
sports  enthusiasm  that  was  the  mode  when 
she  was  here  in  the  early  thirties.  And,  you 
really  had  to  work  to  make  the  team.  What's 
more,  you  had  to  wear  long  black  hosiery  and 
bloomers  to  class,  and  because  Winslow  Hall 
hadn't  been  built,  you  had  to  wear  your 
gym  outfits  to  all  classes.  Doesn't  that  sound 
lovely? 

At  that  time,  Mrs.  Lucy  Sypher,  who  re- 
veals the  latest  news  to  us  every  Thursday, 
taught  English  literature  and  creative  writ- 
ing, and  Mr.  Ordway  was  instructor  in  phys- 
ics. Right  now,  Mr.  Ordway  is  the  house 
planning  teacher.  Every  Tuesday  night,  when 
Miss  Case  was  a  student,  pupils  who  were 
musical  played  in  the  balcony  during  dinner. 
Sounds  nice,  doesn't  it? 

Mrs.  Walter  R.  Amesbury  is  also  a  former 
Lasell  student,  as  is  Karin  Elaisson  Monroe 
who  came  back  last  year  to  teach  shorthand 
and  typing,  and  is  now  with  her  husband, 
Commander  Monroe  in  Maine. 

Who  knows,  maybe  some  of  us  shall  be 
back  at  Lasell  in  the  many  years  to  come. 

Joan  Mills 


CORRECTION 

We  just  received  a  very  interesting  letter 
from  Anita  Krakauer  Prieto,  '26,  in  Chihau- 
hua,  Mexico,  who  commented  on  the  last  is- 
sue of  the  Leaves.  She  was  interested  in  Joan 
Mills'  "Interview  with  Sefiora"  and  wished 
to  correct  a  few  misleading  statements  which 
appeared  in  the  article.  Mexico  is  a  North 
American  country  rather  than  South  Ameri- 
can and  the  volcanic  eruption  occurred  on 
February  22  and  not  on  June  10  as  was  indi- 
cated. 
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The  Organist 

By  july,  the  Boches  had  overrun  all  of 
France,  reaching  into  every  hamlet 
and  home  as  water  runs  into  every 
hole  and  crack.  M.  Bouretelle  was  not 
bothered  in  the  least  by  these  hordes.  He  fol- 
lowed the  same  routine  he  had  been  follow- 
ing for  years;  rising  at  six,  eating  at  seven, 
reading  till  nine,  and  so  on.  But  it  was  the 
walks  he  took  that  annoyed  the  villagers. 
He  would  stroll  along  the  boulevard,  his 
head— as  you  say— in  the  clouds.  He  would  rec- 
ognize no  one,  he  would  talk  to  no  one.  But 
the  simple  people  could  not  understand  him 
and  called  him  mad. 

You  see,  monsieur,  he  was  an  organist.  Not 
a  common  organist,  but  an  artist  with  all  the" 
wisdom  of  the  world  at  his  fingers.  Aged  as 
he  was,  he  could  nimbly  trip  over  the  keys 
or  magically  draw  forth  all  the  sorrows  of 
the  soul  that  are  so  nearly  impossible  to  ex- 
press. And  during  his  walks,  he  would  hear 
music,  and  when  he  sat  down  again  at  the 
organ,  he  would  play  that  music,  not  from 
sheets  of  paper,  but  from  his  heart.  Monsieur, 
I  swear  it,  he  could  make  me  laugh  or  cry 
as  he  wanted. 

The  first  time  I  noticed  a  change  in  him 
was  in  August.  The  Gestapo  had  just  forbid- 
den the  playing  of  the  National  Anthem,  La 
Marseillaise,  which  M.  Bouretelle  loved  so 
much.  His  fingers  were  idle  all  that  day, 
et  le  coeur  m'etait  lourd. 

At  eight  o'clock,  after  being  dismissed,  I 
retired  to  my  chamber.  I  found  myself  worry- 
ing, for  it  is  not  good  for  an  old  man  to  be 
disappointed  so  bitterly.  It  was  two  in  the 
morning,  that  I  was  awakened  by  what  seemed 
to  be  the  wailing  of  thousands  of  deathless 
souls.  Their  remorse  filled  the  house,  slowly 
swelling  in  an  attempt  to  flood  heaven  itself. 
Even  I,  who  have  lived  for  thirty  years  with 
the  organ,  did  not  recognize  it  as  music,  and 
yet,  I  knew  instinctively  that  it  was  M.  Boure- 
telle. 

That  weeping,  monsieur,  was  more  real 
than  that  of  human  beings,  and  I  found  my- 


self floating  away  on  its  indulant  tones.  The 
music  grew  louder  and  louder,  till  a  tremen- 
dous crescendo  shook  the  very  foundations  be- 
neath me.  Then,  with  one  crash,  it  stopped, 
and  as  clear  as  mountain  dew,  La  Marseillaise 
sang  out,  penetrating  every  corner  it  reached 
with  the  blaze  of  freedom. 

My  heart  pounded  wildly,  and  I  sang: 

"Allons  enfants  de  la  patrie, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive." 

Twice  he  played  and  twice  I  sang,  and 
when  he  finally  finished,  the  house  still  echoed 
its  tone.  I  threw  on  a  robe  and  ran  down 
to  the  music  room.  He  was  leaning  over  the 
keyboard  crying  softly.  I  took  him  to  his  bed- 
room and  helped  him  onto  his  bed.  Then  I 
removed  his  shoes,  unbuttoned  his  collar  and 
put  a  blanket  over  him. 

At  ten  o'clock,  a  heavy  knocking  shook 
the  front  door.  I  knew  who  it  was,  and  I 
was  afraid  to  answer.  I  ran  to  M.  Bouretelle 
and  asked  him  what  I  should  do.  His  answer 
was  placid.  "Invite  the  gentlemen  in;  I  will 
receive  them  in  the  music  room." 

It  hurt  me  to  think  what  would  become 
of  him  if  I  opened  the  door,  but  I  did  his 
bidding.  Two  stern,  uniformed  Gestapo  of- 
ficers entered;  one  looked  around  carefully, 
then  asked  for  M.  Bouretelle.  I  led  them  to 
where  he  was  waiting  and  half-shut  the  panel 
on  their  back.  Curiosity  seized  me  and  I 
watched. 

The  older  officer  was  questioning  him,  "Did 
you  wilfully  disobey  the  order  of  the  German 
Command,  last  night?" 

"If  playing  what  I  please  is  disobedience, 
yes." 

"Why  did  you?" 

"A  man  with  a  soul  does  what  his  soul  tells 
him  to  do.  But  I  see  that  you  cannot  under- 
stand that." 

The  officer  slapped  M.  Bouretelle's  face, 
and  a  dark  red  spot  flushed  the  bruised  skin. 
I  winced,  and  had  tears  in  my  eyes  for  my 
master. 
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"M.  Bouretelle,"  the  officer  snapped,  "you 
are  under  arrest  by  authority  of  the  Gestapo 
and  the  Third  Reich.  Paul,  escort  the  great 
patriot  to  the  door." 

I  could  not  restrain  myself  any  longer;  1 
threw  the  panel  wide  open  and  ran  to  the 
officer. 

"Monsieur,"  I  cried,  "what  harm  has  he 
done?   He  is  old  and  would  not  hurt  a  fly." 

"Hush,  Annette!"  Monsieur's  voice  was 
harsh  and  yet  kind.  "May  I  speak  to  her, 
sir?"  he  asked  the  officer. 

The  lieutenant  nodded,  and  he  took  me 
aside.  "Annette,  you  must  leave  this  house, 
because  I  know  I  will  never  return.  I  want 
you  to  take  what  money  you  want  and  close 
up  my  home." 

I  could  tell  that  he  wanted  me  to  escape 
before  I,  too,  was  caught  in  their  talons. 

"Goodbye,  Annette,  God  bless  you." 

Those  were  the  last  words  I  heard  him 
utter,  but  those  were  not  the  last  words  he 
spoke.  It  is  known  that  he  was  shot  by  a 
firing  squad,  and  that  he  sang  his  beloved 
song  loudly  till  a  bullet  ended  his  life. 

Naomi  Lederman 


Meeting  Trains 

Some  people  think  nothing  of  meeting 
trains.  They  do  it  as  easily  as  rolling 
off  the  proverbial  log.  There  are  others, 
however,  who  think  about  nothing  else  for 
days  before.  No  matter  who  is  expected  to 
stumble  off  the  iron  horse,  they  get  chills, 
their  hands  become  clammy,  and  they  have 
no  powers  of  concentration.  I  come  in  this 
category. 

My  great-aunt  from  Cambridge  writes  on 
Monday  that  she  will  arrive  Saturday  on  the 
ten-thirty  train  in  the  morning.  Mother  will 
be  at  the  hairdresser's,  Father  will  be  at  the 
office,  Grandma  can't  go  out  because  of  her 
cold,  and  I  must  meet  Auntie.  What  shall  I 
wear,  how  early  must  I  plan  to  get  up,  and 
shall  I  take  the  bus  to  the  station  or  walk? 
I  must  wear  a  hat  because  great-aunts  have  a 
way  of  disapproving  if  young  ladies  fail  to 
wear  one  while  on  the  street.  The  creation 
that  I  am  blessed  with  sports  a  veil.  This 
complicates  matters.  Auntie  greets  with  a 
kiss.  Should  I  raise  the  veil,  kiss,  and  then 
pick  up  her  suitcase,  or  should  I  relieve  her 
of  her  suitcase  first,  smile,  put  suitcase  down, 
raise  veil,  and  then  kiss? 

The  morning  arrives  and  I  sleep  soundly 
until  the  next-door  neighbors  start  playing 
cops  and  robbers.  As  I  lift  my  eyelids,  I  spy 
a  clock.  Ten  past  ten,  Saturday,  Auntie,  I 
madly  think?  I  scramble  out  of  bed,  jump 
into  my  clothes,  dash  down  the  stairs,  grab 
a  jelly  doughnut,  streak  out  of  the  house,  and 
miss  the  bus.  I  return  for  the  hat  and  run 
towards  the  station  like  a  track  star.  Arriv- 
ing, I  discover  that  the  train  is  fifteen  minutes 
late.  Puffing,  I  sit  down.  As  the  crowd  starts 
to  move  to  the  track,  I  get  up  and  follow. 
When  the  train  pulls  in  sight,  I  tingle  all 
over  and  shrink  back,  like  a  child,  thinking 
of  a  huge  monster  charging  at  me.  After  the 
engine  has  heaved  its  last  heave  and  has  fin- 
ally stopped,  I  proceed  to  look  for  elderly 
ladies.  When  the  last  elderly  lady  has  stepped 
off  the  train,  and  I  don't  recognize  her  either, 
I  start  thinking  impolite  things  about  the 
little  boys  next  door.   It  is  then  that  the  con- 
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versation  going  on  behind  my  back  informs 
me  that  the  train  is  in  two  sections.  I  wearily 
plod  to  the  ladies  room  to  comb  my  hair. 
When  I  arrive  at  the  platform  once  more, 
the  second  section  is  just  pulling  out.  I  gaze 
around  to  find  Auntie  and  discover  that 
Auntie  has  also  looked  around  and  found  her- 
self a  taxi.  The  taxi  drives  off  as  I  approach. 
I  cannot  think  of  an  ultimate  answer  to 
the  vexing  problem  of  meeting  trains.  Aunts 
should  never  go  visiting,  or  railroad  stations 
should  never  have  been  built,  or  people 
shouldn't  travel  on  trains,  or,  better  still, 
trains  should  never  have  been  invented!    . 

Dorothy  Piper 


Victor 

It  was  a  glorious  season  in  a  glorious  set- 
ting, autumn  in  Vermont.  The  sharp 
edge  of  winter  had  just  begun  to  fringe 
the  green  countryside  with  orange  and  gold, 
and  the  reflexion  of  the  sky  made  Lake  Dun- 
more  bluer  than  ever  before. 

It  was  here  that  I  eventually  met  him.  We 
were  staying  at  the  same  hotel.  I  used  to 
watch  him  at  a  hard  game  of  tennis,  the 
muscles  of  his  arm  and  back  straining  for  a 
stroke  or  slashing  a  particularly  hard  drive 
to  his  opponent  as  the  morning  sun  played 
upon  the  court. 

I  was  fascinated  by  his  Herculean  power 
and  agility,  and  on  one  such  morning  asked 
if  I  might  snap  an  action  picture  of  him. 
With  a  bland  smile  and  the  grace  of  a  god, 
he  consented,  and  as  he  spoke,  a  thick  Scan- 
dinavian accent  was  apparent. 

Later  that  morning,  after  finding  the  lake 
a  bit  too  chilly  for  swimming,  I  had  curled 
up  on  the  veranda  with  a  copy  of  "Collier's." 
When  I  looked  up  suddenly,  I  saw  him  step- 
ping out  of  the  doorway.  He  had  startled 
me,  but  his  casual  "Hello"  set  me  at  ease.  He 
was  dressed  for  a  swim  and  wore  a  bathrobe 
with  a  Turkish  towel  twisted  about  his  neck. 
He  sat  down  informally  on  the  railing  rest- 
ing his  tanned  cheek  against  the  post.  As  he 
did  he  was  unaware  of  me  studying  him.   All 


the  while,  though  we  carried  on  an  imper- 
sonal conversation,  I  was  tempted  to  ask, 
"Who  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

But  we  talked  of  tennis  and  skiing;  he  had 
participated  in  national  fetes  in  Norway.  I 
learned  his  name  was  Victor.  But  all  the 
while  I  was  noticing  the  deep  lines  about  his 
face  and  the  sad  grey  eyes  which  would  oc- 
casionally wander  to  the  distant  mountain 
range  and  transfix  themselves  on  something 
I  could  not  hope  to  see.  Those  were  old  eyes 
for  a  youth  of  twenty-three.  I  knew  they  had 
seen  more  than  most  do  in  a  lifetime,  and  I 
felt  an  irresistible  urge  to  find  out  more 
about  him. 

It  was  then,  as  he  flung  one  leg  over  the 
rail  that  I  noticed  a  long,  white  scar  extend- 
ing from  knee  to  ankle.  On  my  venturing  to 
ask  about  it,  the  answers  to  my  questions  un- 
folded.—Europe— Hitler— Occupation  of  Nor- 
way—Escape to  England— R.A.F. 

As  he  related  his  story,  I  could  picture  him 
shuddering  as  he  watched  his  best  friend  try- 
ing to  escape  from  the  flaming  cock-pit  of  a 
fighter  that  had  gone  into  a  spin.  I  saw  him 
wretched  with  grief  at  the  news  of  his  mother 
and  sister  being  killed  in  a  bombing  raid. 
I  saw  his  own  fighter  crash;  I  saw  him  totter- 
ing between  life  and  death. 

And  then  I  noticed  he  had  gripped  the 
railing  and  his  knuckles  turned  white. 

"Soon  I  will  go  back  to  help  them,"  he 
vowed.  "They  need  help  badly.  You  Amer- 
icans should  fight  beside  them.  No  one  who 
is  free  knows  what  it  is  like  over  there!"  He 
flourished  his  arm  in  a  sweeping  circle.  He 
wasn't  talking  to  just  me  then,  he  had  a  huge 
imaginary  audience. 

Then  he  fell  thoughtfully  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  I  could  find  no  words  to  fill  the 
gap.  He  looked  at  me  realistically  now  with 
those  frank,  sad  eyes,  and  apologized,  some- 
what embarrassed,  for  his  own  conduct. 

"You're  a  sympathetic  listener,  I  guess,"  he 
said. 

He  drew  an  ebony  case  from  his  pocket, 
and  offered  me  a  cigarette,  inhaling  deeply 
on  his  own. 
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1  sensed  he  had  known  too  much  to  appre- 
ciate any  sympathy  I  felt  and  might  offer  him, 
so  I  only  inquired  how  he  had  come  to  Amer- 
ica. 

He  told  me  his  father,  as  Norwegian  repre- 
sentative to  Washington,  had  brought  him  to 
the  states  to  recuperate  from  the  crash. 

Now  he  bounded  lightly  to  his  feet  and, 
smiling  carelessly  as  though  nothing  but 
idle  chatter  had  passed  between  us,  tugged 
at  the  towel  about  his  neck.  Almost  gaily 
he  suggested,  "How  about  a  swim?" 

Even  though  the  water  promised  to  be 
icy  cold,  I  couldn't  resist  the  invitation.  We 
picked  up  once  more  the  easy  chatter,  but  I 
could  not  forget  there  were  deep  lines  in  the 
handsome,  tanned  face,  and  there  was  a  far- 
away loneliness  in  the  old  grey  eyes. 

Christine  Wrightson 


On  Ouija  Boards 

Before  I  continue,  I  should  make  it  quite 
clear  that  I  firmly  disbelieve  in  any 
mystical  qualities  that  the  Ouija 
board  supposedly  possesses.  However,  among 
the  various  amusements  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic I  think  that  it  is  by  far  one  of  the  most 
intriguing. 

I  doubt  if  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus,  but  in  case  it  is  vague 
in  anyone's  mind  I  shall  attempt  an  explana- 
tion. The  board  itself  is  oblong  with  the 
alphabet,  numerals,  "yes,"  "no,"  and  "good- 
bye" painted  on  it.  A  tri-cornered  board  set 
on  three  small  legs  is  the  pointer. 

For  those  interested  in  the  occult,  yet  rather 
skittish  about  taking  it  too  seriously,  this 
glorified  contraption  provides  much  excite- 
ment. To  get  the  desired  information,  two 
people  must  sit  opposite  each  other  with 
knees  touching  and  place  their  fingers  lightly 
on  the  pointer  which,  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son (friction,  I  imagine),  will  move  and  thus 
answer  all  questions. 

It  is  really  quite  an  experience  merely  to 
sit  by  and  watch  a  group  of  people   (college 


girls  in  particular),  manipulate  this  board. 
I  say  college  girls  mainly  because  of  the  ques- 
tions they  ask  and  their  reactions  to  the  an- 
swers. 

It  was  not  long  ago,  for  instance,  that  a 
group  of  us  got  hold  of  a  board  and  pro- 
ceeded to  extract  the  desired  information 
from  it.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  difficult 
for  anyone  to  determine  what  the  primary 
question  in  the  mind  of  any  college  girl  would 
be.  It  was  simply  wonderful.  Each  girl  took 
her  turn  and  found  out  whether  she'd  marry 
Tom,  Dick  or  Harry,  when  her  engagement 
would  be  announced,  and,  of  course,  the  date 
of  her  wedding. 

As  I  sat  there,  impatiently  waiting  my  turn, 
I  was  thinking  of  all  the  possibilities  that  this 
could  provide.  It  certainly  would  simplify 
matters.  All  that  was  necessary  would  be  to 
ask  the  board  the  facts  about  my  marriage, 
and  then  I  could  have  the  ceremony  all 
planned  out  by  the  time  that  the  given  man 
popped  the  question.  Yes,  this  Ouija  board 
definitely  had  its  advantages. 

Then  the  big  moment  arrived,  I  was  to 
take  my  turn.  This  was  probably  the  biggest 
moment  in  my  young  life.  My  whole  future 
depended  upon  it.  I  sat  shakily  down  and 
asked  the  question  in  greatest  reverence.  Then 
the  pointer  moved,  incredible  as  it  may  seem. 
I  held  my  breath,  I  didn't  even  dare  to  look 
down.  Finally  there  was  a  noticeable  hush 
in  the  room,  everyone  merely  gasped.  I  had 
my  answer,  "Old  Maid"! 

As  I  said  before,  I  firmly  disbelieve  in  the 
mystical  powers  of  the  Ouija  Board. 

Jean  Henry 
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What  Price  Music 

You're  completely  exhausted  from  a 
hard  day's  work.  Weary,  fatigued,  you 
settle  back  in  your  easy  chair  and 
switch  on  the  radio,  smiling  all  the  while  in 
anticipation  of  a  pleasant  hour,  to  be  spent 
listening  to  music  and  the  news  before  din- 
ner. 

Suddenly,  upon  your  unsuspecting  ears, 
bursts  the  happy  little  tune,  "Bubble-ubble- 
ubble-up  Soapine.  .  .  ."  Shuddering,  you 
rapidly  turn  the  dial  to  another  station,  only 
to  be  greeted  by  the  news  that,  "She  goes 
for  a  man  who  wears  an  Adam's  had"  Not 
being  in  the  market  for  a  hat  at  present,  you 
spin  the  dial  again  and  arrive  at  another 
station,  just  in  time  to  hear  that,  "When  you 
want  a  better  brew,  it's  time  for  Dawson's 
ale  and  beer!"  This,  naturally,  recalls  to 
mind  the  familiar  little  jingle: 

"Pepsi-Cola  hits  the  spot 
Twelve  full  ounces,   that's  a  lot. 
Twice  as  much  for  a  nickel,  too— 
Pepsi-Cola  is  the  drink  for  youl" 

With  that,  the  power  of  suggestion  being  too 
strong,  you  jump  up  and  rush  out  to  the 
kitchen  for  a  bottle  of  "Peps." 

The  number  of  commercials  heard  on  the 
radio  today  is  amazing,  but  the  announce- 
ments themselves  are  truly  astounding.  There 
are,  as  I  see  it,  four  major  varieties  of  these 
advertisements  to  be  heard  over  the  air. 

First,  there  is  the  "scare"  type,  in  which 
the  speaker  is  supposed  to  raise  such  doubts 
and  fears  in  your  mind  that  you  must  rush 
out  immediately  and  buy  whatever  product 
he  or  she  is  offering.  You  are  told  to  use 
Lifebuoy  Soap  and  guard  against  "B.O.,"  so 
that  you'll  never  be  left  out  of  parties  or  ex- 
citement, then  an  odd  little  fog-horn  voice 
pipes  out,  "Beee  Oooo."  Sometimes  the  win- 
ter wind  will  hiss  and  howl,  and  a  loud,  hol- 
low voice  shouts  out  of  the  blackness:  "It 
was  cold  last  winter.  It's  going  to  be  cold 
next  winter.    Get  your  new  fur  coat  at  I.  J. 


Fox  today!"  Then,  of  course,  there's  the  weird 
voice,  which  sneers  and  mutters  and  warns 
the  radio  audience  against  razor-burn,  a  sure 
preventative  being  Woodbury's  Soap. 

Number  two  variety  is  the  "everybody's 
doing  it"  idea.  Just  tune  in  that  radio  any 
day,  and  you'll  hear  someone  say:  "Have  you 
heard  about  the  new  fourteen-day  Palmolive 
Plan?"  Then  someone  answers,  "No,  what  is 
the  fourteen-day  Palmolive  Plan?"  Another 
voice  repeats  this  last  question,  then  another, 
and  still  another  voice,  until  finally  the  first 
voice  breaks  in  and  tells  how  so  many  wom- 
en's skins  improved  through  daily  use  of 
Palmolive,  as  proved  in  a  series  of  tests,  etc., 
etc. 

Third,  is  an  appeal  made  to  you  in  a  most 
sincere  manner— given  as  friendly,  helpful  ad- 
vice. Special  shortenings  and  the  marvelous 
results  obtained  from  cooking  with  them 
are  in  this  group.  News  commentators  steal 
much  of  the  glory  here.  One  news  broad- 
caster always  interrupts  his  important  cover- 
age of  the  news  highlights,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  to  encourage  housewives  to 
feed  their  families  Wheatena,  that  hot,  tempt- 
ing, delicious  wheat  cereal,  with  its  nut-like 
flavor.  Gabriel  Heatter  regularly  devotes  pre- 
cious time  from  his  program  of  news  com- 
mentaries to  bring  us  a  tender,  sympathetic 
little  story,  full  of  pathos— telling  us  why  we 
should  use  Colgate  Shaving  Cream,  take  Car- 
ter's Little  Liver  Pills,  or  eat  Mounds  Candy 
Bars! 

Group  four,  the  largest  and  most  amusing 
of  them  all,  gets  the  idea  across  by  constant 
repetition  and  a  stimulation  of  curiosity. 
There's  the  little  bob-white  song,  as  I  call  it, 
for  it  starts  out  with:  "Rinso  white!  Rinso 
white!"  and  is  half  whistled,  resembling  some- 
what a  bird  call.  "Dentine.  .  .  in  the  bright 
red  package.  .  .  !"  "Super  Suds,  Super  Suds, 
lots  more  suds  with  Super  Suds.  .  .  ,"  and  the 
Six  Little  Tailors,  who  can  "sew  a  seam  in 
and  old  moonbeam,  and,  if  you're  in  distress, 
we'll  repair  a  tear  in  your  happiness!"  are 
several  more  of  the  lively  tunes  that  greet  you 
on  your  radio  at  most  any  time  of  day.  It  seems 
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that  no  product,  be  it  chewing  gum  or  a  fur 
coat,  is  too  proud  to  sing  its  little  jingle  on 
the  radio.  Even  one  of  New  York's  leading 
department  stores  advertised  itself  last  sum- 
mer with  a  foolish  little  tune,  which  started 
out  by  saying:  "Macy,  Macy,  Macy,  Macy— 
shop  for  cash.  Macy,  Macy,  Macy  saves  you 
do,  do-di-o-do-do!"  Things  are  in  a  sad  state 
when  even  the  mighty  department  stores  must 
stoop  to  selling  their  wares  with  the  aid  of 
a  jingle. 

Time  was  when  Uncle  Don,  that  most 
popular  of  all  children's  programs  (popular, 
that  is,  with  the  little  ones;  adults  have  quite 
a  different  opinion),  was  the  only  one  which 
annoyed  people  with  its  myriad  of  advertise- 
ments for  cereals,  malted  milk  drinks  and 
candy  bars.  Now,  however,  all  programs, 
great  or  small,  are  scattered  liberally  through- 
out with  commercials.  Not  that  I  advocate 
they  be  done  away  with.  The  programs  do 
need  sponsors,  and  the  sponsors  do  deserve 
some  recognition.  As  there  is  a  ceiling  on 
prices  today,  so  there  should  be  a  ceiling  on 
advertisements,  limiting  the  number  on  each 
station  within  an  hour,  and  also  limiting 
their  individual  lengths— to  not  over  half  a 
minute,  or  less,  if  possible. 

It  may  be  wishful  thinking,  but  perhaps  the 
day  will  come  when  we'll  be  able  to  sit  down 
at  our  radios  after  a  hard  day's  work  and 
listen  to  a  pleasant  hour  of  music  and  news, 
without  being  frightened  or  disgusted  by  the 
howls  and  moans  or  ridiculous  rhymes  of 
present-day  commercials! 

Gloria  Clifford 


Profile  of 
Alexandra  Danilova 

For  the  tenth  consecutive  year  Alex- 
andra Danilova  is  touring  America 
with  the  Ballet  Russe,  making  her 
unique  among  Russian  Ballerinas.  Already, 
she  holds  a  distinction  of  being  the  only  Rus- 
sian Ballet  artist  to  have  danced  in  Diaghi- 
lefFs  company,  just  before  its  activity  ended 


in  1929,  and  now,  she  is  as  well,  an  honored 
and  admired  principal  of  the  present  Ballet 
Russe  de  Monte  Carlo. 

She  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg  and  early 
followed  in  the  slippers  of  such  ballerinas  as 
Pavlowa  and  Karsavina  by  dancing  in  the 
famous  Maryinsky  Theatre.  After  the  Revo- 
lution she  continued  her  career  in  Western 
Europe  and  built  up,  through  a  variety  of 
leading  roles,  her  present  reputation  for  a 
mastery  of  both  classic  and  character  por- 
trayals. 

I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  Danilova  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  in  1942.  She  told 
me  that  dancing  had  become  the  very  breath 
of  life  to  her.  That  is  the  way  she  phrased 
it.  She  had  no  other  childhood  and  thought 
that  all  children  should  be  taught  to  dance 
as  a  vital  part  of  their  education,  and  as  a 
means  to  their  physical  and  spiritual  well- 
being,  regardless  of  whether  they  intend  to 
make  a  career  of  it,  or  not. 

She  also  informed  me  that  her  dance  was 
not  a  part  of  the  theatre,  but  an  expression 
of  life.  She  is  a  genius  who  knows  the  secret 
of  movement  in  its  relation  to  the  dance,  and 
who  longs  for  self-expression.  She  has  found 
that  movement  springs  from  an  inner  im- 
pulse, then  radiates  and  flows  back  in  a 
never-ending  wave  of  renewal. 

It  is  sometimes  impossible  for  her  to  analyse 
in  cold  logic  what  precisely  she  has  created. 
She  often  does  for  movement  in  relation  to 
the  dance  what  Chaucer  did  for  the  English 
language.  They  both  achieved  a  purifying 
and  releasing  process,  rendering  more  artic- 
ulate a  vehicle  which  had  previously  been 
bound  up  and  limited.  The  dance  art  can 
achieve  such  breath-taking  beauty,  in  both 
physical  and  spiritual  expression,  that  words 
fail  adequately  to  describe  it.  It  gives  full 
scope  to  the  imagination  of  every  dancer  and 
allows  him  to  measure  fully  his  true  worth 
and  caliber.  It  either  relentlessly  betrays  a 
mere  talent  for  pretty  gestures  and  attitudes 
or  discloses  the  divine  gift  of  inspiration. 

By  its  rejection  of  all  artificiality  in  move- 
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ment,  as  well  as  in  stage  trappings,  costumes, 
and  other  apparatus,  the  ballet  exposes  the 
motives  of  the  soul  and  body  of  the  dancer 
to  such  an  extent  that  none  but  the  truly  in- 
spired have  been  successful.  It  is  only  the 
very  few  who  possess  the  gift  of  pure  sim- 
plicity and  ability  to  arouse  emotion  in  an- 
other. 

Alexandra  has  found  a  personal  expression 
for.  such  emotions,  and  all  mankind  under- 
stands her.  To  me,  hers  is  an  individual 
manifestation  that  cannot  be  duplicated. 

Before  I  left,  she  gave  me  some  excellent 
advice  (besides  that  of  consistent  practice), 
since  she  knew  of  my  desire  to  become  a 
ballerina:  "Think  before  you  move.  Let  the 
desire  to  make  a  gesture  prompt  your  move- 
ment." 

Each  year  brings  Alexandra  Danilova  new 
admirers  and  greater  acclaim.  Her  contribu- 
tion to  the  dance  has  given  her  a  secure  place 
among  the  great  artists  of  history! 

Naomi  C  Lederman 


Christmas  Dawn  in 
Chelmsford 

The  gray  chill  of  dawri  fell  slowly  on 
Chelmsford  that  Christmas  morning. 
I  was  a  visitor,  and  the  town  im- 
pressed me  with  its  placid,  sea-coast  charm. 
Hence  I  arose  early  and  set  forth  to  absorb 
the  spirit  of  the  village  while  it  was  still 
asleep. 

I  could  hear  the  dull  roar  of  the  sea,  pound- 
ing on  the  shore  with  great  dashes  of  white 
spray,  contrasting  with  the  dark  water  as  would 
a  frothy  white  collar  on  a  black  velvet  dress. 
The  sky  above  was  heavy  with  brooding 
snow  clouds  gathering  like  an  army  to  descend 
at  a  given  signal  and  smother  the  earth.  The 
snow-fall  of  two  days  before  had  frozen  solid 
to  the  ground  and  to  the  branches  of  the 
huge  elms  bordering  the  main  street.  The 
trees  seemed  almost  unreal  under  their  crystal 


covering,  and  when  the  wind  cut  through 
the  limbs,  it  sounded  as  though  they  would 
crumble  and  fall.  To  look  up  through  them 
was  like  gazing  through  a  maze  of  finest  lace 
work. 

Behind  the  juniper  hedge-rows  were  the 
dazzingly  white  houses  with  their  freshly 
painted  shutters  and  doors  of  bright  green. 
Some  of  these  houses  had  beautifully  carved 
facades,  while  others  were  adorned  with  grace- 
ful fan-lights,  recalling  to  my  mind  the  pros- 
perous days  of  ship-building  and  trade.  Every 
door  had  a  shining  brass  knocker  peering 
out  through  the  center  of  great  wreaths  made 
of  hog  cranberry  and  holly  and  tied  with  red 
satin  bows.  The  crisp  organdy  curtains  framed 
smaller  inside  wreaths,  or  tapering  red  can- 
dles. From  the  squat,  substantial  chimneys 
curled  gray  wood  smoke,  indicating  that  fires 
were  being  built  early  before  the  children 
should  come  down  for  their  stockings. 

From  behind  me  came  the  mellow  ring  of 
the  old  silver  sleigh-bells  of  the  milk  man's 
horse.  When  the  sleigh  passed  I  heard  the 
runners  cut  into  the  hard  packed  snow  like 
knives.  The  horse  blew  out  his  breath  in 
great  hay-scented  snorts,  giving  a  warm  barn- 
fragrant  odor  to  the  air. 

As  I  turned  the  corner  to  go  back  to  the 
house,  I  looked  at  the  sky  once  more.  Per- 
haps my  glance  was  the  signal  for  which  it 
had  been  waiting,  because  the  great  cloud 
arch  opened,  and  down,  down  came  the" 
flakes,  eath  one  a  perfect  and  distinct  jewel. 
I  delighted  at  their  form  as  they  lit  upon 
my  black  coat. 

From  far  down  the  street  came  the  joyous 
toll  of  the  chimes  in  the  tower  of  the  Congre- 
gational church,  ringing  out  "O  Come,  All 
Ye  Faithful." 

I  had  absorbed  the  spirit  I  wanted;  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  contentment,  and  I  will 
think  of  that  morning  often  on  the  Christ- 
mases  to  come. 

Jane  Dittrich 
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"Purrrrr!" 

Somebody  once  wrote  a  book  called  "Pigs 
is  Pigs":  One  of  these  days  if  I  ever  get 
around  to  it,  I'm  going  to  write  a  book 
called  "Cats  are  Impossible."  If  you've  ever 
had  a  cat,  kitten,  or  any  of  the  feline  specie 
in  your  house,  my  point  is  as  good  as  made. 

Remember  the  happy  day  some  cooing 
member  of  the  Wednesday  Ladies  Bridge 
Club  brought  the  little  bundle  of  joy?  I  do. 
That  appealing  little  ball  of  fuzz  raised  its 
big  blue  eyes  to  mine  as  if  to  say.  .  .  we'll  just 
see  who's  boss  here.  Of  course,  having  had 
no  previous  experience  with  cats,  I  was  com- 
pletely won  over  by  the  disarming  purr  and 
the  down-like  fur.  (That  down-like  fur  by 
the  way,  has  a  fiendishly  ingenious  method 
of  lodging  itself  on  THE  man's  lapels,  your 
best  dress,  and  the  living-room,  bedroom,  and 
kitchen,  in  general). 

The  first  problem  was  the  relatively  simple 
one  of  feeding.  We  gave  our  little  furry  friend 
cream.  -(We  lived  to  regret  it.  Mehitabel  now 
refuses  to  drink  milk  with  the  rest  of  us  pleb- 
ians).  In  logical  order  therefore,  the  next 
problem  was  one  of  the.  .  .  er.  .  .  well,  we  had 
to  dig  some  sand  anyhow.  Mehitabel  didn't 
get  the  idea;  she  regards  the  out-of-doors  as 
a  terrifying  adventure,  the  sand-box  is  still 
in  the  cellar. 

Time  flew  by;  Mehitabel  became  a  big  girl, 
and  like  all  big  girls,  she  had  a  tendency  to 
wander  far  afield.  Twice  a  year,  pastures  were 
greener  elsewhere  to  Mehitabel,  and  twice  a 
year  we  were  presented  with  a  flock  of  little 
Mehitabels.  She  is  now  on  another  field  trip, 
and  there  are  three  of  her  doubles  scattered 
in  the  kitchen,  playing  with  a  catnip  mouse. 

We  tried  to  give  Mehitabel  away  once.  I 
guess  she  didn't  like  the  Bennett's  cream  sup- 
ply, or  maybe  she  missed  her  family.  At  any 
rate,  she's  back.  .  .  back  for  good,  I  guess.  She 
is  haughtily  entering  the  kitchen  door  with 
something  in  her  mou.  ...  It  looks  like  .  .  . 
it  ...  oh  Mehitabel!!!   NOT  AGAIN! 

Elizabeth  Knox 


Land  of  Imagination 

Imagine  a  good  fairy  placed  in  your  out- 
stretched hands  a  package  of  Sight-See- 
ing, or  perhaps  better  called,  Vacation 
pamphlets,  asked  you  to  choose  one,  and  then 
very  generously  offered  to  carry  out  your  wild- 
est wish.  It  sounds  fantastic,  I  know,  especially 
in  this  day  and  age,  but  if  you  did  meet  this 
good  fairy  of  mine,  what  would  be  your 
choice? 

There  are  many  "Wonder  Lands"  in  this 
great  country  of  ours.  Would  you  be  swept 
away  by  Yellowstone  with  its  lofty  summits 
and  magnificent  geysers,  the  man-made  won- 
der Boulder  Dam,  the  red  woods  of  California, 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  with  its 
spectacular  example  of  the  power  of  erosion? 
—or  would  you  choose  as  I  would,  the  Carls- 
bad Caverns  of  New  Mexico? 

Imagination  runs  wild  at  the  sight  of  the 
wonders  of  the  limestone  Caverns.  In  one 
room,  a  fairlyland  of  white  stone,  there  are 
walls  that  reflect  the  clear  glitter  of  frost, 
a  ceiling  of  icicles  and  a  carpet  of  snow  white 
flowstone.  Besides  the  clearest  of  lakes,  Green 
Lake,  which  might  be  part  of  the  lost  River 
Alpheus  of  mythical  tales,  stands  a  glittering 
formation,  resembling  a  castle.  Pluto,  god  of 
the  underworld  and  giver  of  wealth,  might 
well  have  built  it  for  his  beautiful  queen 
Persephone. 

The  subterranean  marvel  is  like  nothing 
else  on  earth,  in  great  size  nor  in  unique 
beauty.  In  reality  the  caverns  consist  of  a 
series  of  spacious  chambers  filled  with  stalac- 
tite and  stalagmite  and  other  limestone  for- 
mations of  unrivalled  beauty,  including  foun- 
tain basins  lined  with  onyx  marble. 

The  most  impressive  region  is  perhaps  the 
Big  Room  about  a  mile  and  a  half  back  from 
the  entrance.  Here  the  stalagmites  vary  in 
size  from  almost  needle-like  proportions  to 
great  formations  like  the  Giant  Dome,  which 
is  62  feet  high  and  16  feet  in  diameter.  Geol- 
ogists estimate  the  age  of  the  Dome  as  around 
60  million  years. 
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Concealed  lights,  which  cast  a  series  of  light 
and  dark  shadows,  bring  forth  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  most  outstanding  and  magnifi- 
cent formations,  such  as  the  King's  Palace 
and  Queen's  Chamber,  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  and  the  Hall  of  Giants.  We  mustn't  for- 
get the  Chinese  Temple,  oriental  in  appear- 
ance and  which  might  well  resemble  some- 
thing one  would  see  in  the  land  of  the  Good 
Earth. 

A  few  historical  points  will  perhaps  arouse 
your  curiousity  and  interest  further.  The 
enormous  Caverns  were  discovered  in  1901  by 
Jim  White,  a  cowboy  who  was  attracted  by 
the  great  cloud  of  bats  which  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  each  evening.  Amelia  Ear- 
hart  the  famous  trans-oceanic  flier,  who  was 
lost  at  sea,  visited  the  Caverns  two  years  pre- 
vious to  her  last  flight.  She  had  planned  to 
fly  over  the  lofty  mountain  region  near  the 
Caverns,  zoom  her  plane  into  the  deep  and 
rocky  canyon  in  hopes  of  finding  new  cave 
entrances.  Her  untimely  death  prevented  the 
undertaking. 

Everyone  marvels  over  the  elevator  shaft 
in  the  Empire  State  Building,  but  do  you 
know  there  is  one  of  equal  superiority  in 
Carlsbad?  The  two  elevators  were  being  in- 
stalled about  the  same  time,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Empire  State  Building  directors 
added  a  couple  more  feet  to  their  shafts 
when  it  was  discovered  that  down  in  the 
Southwest  a  higher  elevator  than  theirs  was 
being  installed.  Will  Rogers,  beloved  by  all 
Americans,  was  the  first  person  to  enter  the 
Caverns  through  this  elevator  shaft. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  as  the  traveller  glides 
downward  that  only  a  few  years  ago  all  visi- 
tors entered  the  caves  by  being  lowered  into 
a  hole  in  an  old  mining  bucket,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  two  persons.  The  bucket 
was  then  lowered  by  means  of  a  cable  oper- 
ated by  an  eccentric  gasoline  engine.  Can 
you  imagine  how  the  gas  lantern  threw  weird 
shadows  on  the  massive  rocks  around  them 
as  they  descended  into  deep  blackness? 

For  millions  of  years  this  earthly  fairyland 


lay  hidden  from  human  eyes,   hundreds  of 
feet  beneath  them. 

"But  after  all,"  says  Frank  Ernest  Nichol- 
son, "It  was  only  the  light  that  had  vanished 
and  for  ages  and  ages,  beauty  wandered  un- 
seen in  the  deserted  rooms.  Eventually  man, 
ever  seeking  for  loveliness,  discovered  the  un- 
derground palace,  lighted  it  and  beauty  om- 
nipresent came,  ineffable— elusive— eternal." 

Carlsbad  is  indeed  worthy  of  your  choice, 
for  it  is  but  the  one  place  on  the  globe  that 
concretely  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  world. 

Grace  Crossland 
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Oh,  to  Skate 


Outside,  the  world  is  enveloped  in  an- 
gora-like white  snow  flakes,  which 
are  lifted  into  the  air  by  the  frigid 
winter's  winds,  and  gently  deposited  on  some 
other  site. 

,  My  mother  remarked,  "You  aren't  going  to 
get  me  out  in  that  cold  air,  no  siree." 

Unlike  my  mother,  it  is  my  innate  desire  to 
get  out-of-doors  as  soon  as  I  can  scramble  in- 
to my  skating  clothes,  for  to  me  there  is 
nothing  more  refreshing  and  exciting  than  to 
spend  a  day  skating.  Clothed  in  skating  skirt, 
mittens,  bandana,  three  sweaters  covered  by 
a  long  red  and  green  plaid  shirt,  and  wool 
skating  socks,  I  find  myself  slowly  plodding 
along,  lifting  my  legs  high  into  the  air  like 
a  drum  majorette  in  an  attempt  to  make 
progress  along  the  route  to  the  lake.  It  is 
the  same  path  Jane,  Dick  and  I  have  taken 
every  year,  a  path  which  crosses  through  the 
back  yards  of  the  neighborhood,  across  the 
little  stream  at  the  rear  of  Kelly's  garage  and 
ends  up  finally  on  the  snow  covered  dirt  road, 
which  leads  to  the  lake. 

Off  come  our  mittens,  on  come  the  skates, 
and  we  are  at  last  ready  to  cut  across  the  ice. 
When  we  finally  get  onto  the  ice,  I  forget  the 
others,  and  am  lost  in  a  world  of  my  own. 
Skates  to  me  feel  like  the  wings  of  Mercury's 
boots,  for  they  produce  the  same  drifting, 
floating,  carefree  movement  that  those  legend- 
ary shoes  must  have  produced  for  him.  Glid- 
ing along  on  the  ice  with  the  wind  blowing 
in  my  face  sometimes  making  the  tears  come 
to  my  eyes,  creates  an  easy-going  sensation, 
and  makes  me  feel  like  a  leaf  carried  along 
in  the  force  of  the  wind.  My  first  pair  of 
skates  were  racers,  but  now,  like  almost  every 
other  girl  of  my  age,  I  am  the  owner  of  figure 
skates.  Much  enjoyment  is  gotten  out  of 
trying,  usually  most  unsuccessfully,  to  per- 
form some  of  those  stunts,  twists,  and  turns, 
which  I  have  seen  some  skillful  figure  skaters 
perform.  Whole  days  are  spent  endeavoring 
to  execute  such  figures  as  the  Arabesque,  the 


split-jump,  the  flying  dutchman,  and  even 
the  figure  eight.  The  cold  air  chilling  me 
from  the  outside  is  contrasted  with  a  warm 
comfortable  feeling  inside.  Is  there  any  better 
way  to  spend  a  winter's  afternoon?  In  my 
opinion  the  answer  is  "no." 

When  the  Christmas  holidays  come  along 
each  year,  I  spend  all  my  free  time  skating. 
A  typical  vacation  day  sees  me  waking  up 
around  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
attiring  myself  in  skating  apparel.  Then,  I 
go  down  stairs  to  "brunch."  After  helping 
around  the  house  a  bit,  I  finally  am  ready 
to  go  to  the  club.  Leaving  the  unessential 
articles  at  the  club  house,  I  run  down  the 
wooden  planks  leading  to  the  ice  house  which 
is  a  little  house  containing  a  stove  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  boarded  on  all  sides  by  wooden 
benches.  I  pull  the  string  tightly,  and  per- 
haps repair  a  broken  lace.  Then,  my  skates 
are  on  and  I  find  myself  out  on  the  ice  weav- 
ing in  and  out,  and  sometimes  into  the  other 
skaters.  The  afternoon  is  spent  in  playing 
such  games  as  crack  the  whip,  follow  the  lead- 
er, and  sometimes  even  playing  hockey  with 
the  fellows.  Tired  and  exhausted,  I  make  my 
way  up  to  the  club  house,  in  order  to  replen- 
ish the  appetite  built  up  while  skating.  All 
the  time,  however,  I'm  thinking  ot  getting 
back  down  skating  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  the  skating  in  the  evening,  however, 
which  gives  me  the  biggest  thrill,  and  which 
I  enjoy  above  all  else.  The  lake  is  lighted 
up  by  many  colossal  bulbs  strung  out  on  a 
wire  across  the  length  of  the  lake.  On  all 
sides  of  the  lake  are  huge  crackling  bonfires, 
and  added  to  all  this  is  the  music  coming 
over  the  loud  speaker.  When  such  pieces  as 
the  Blue  Danube,  Skaters  Waltz,  and  Du  and 
Du  are  played  my  whole  body  gives  way  to 
a  peculiar  exalted  feeling  and  it  is  as  if  I 
have  been  released  from  a  prison  and  am  at 
last  free.  It  is  a  sensation  that  shall  stay  with 
me  forever.  Yes,  I  have  found  my  Utopia  in 
the  realm  of  skating. 

Doris  Andrews 
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A  Key  to  the  Heart 

Keys  open  many  things,  at  worst,  a  ceme- 
tery gate,  or  perhaps  a  closet  all  dusty 
and  heavy  laden  with  curious  treas- 
ures of  the  past,  a  diary,  or  a  jewel  box. 

In  the  same  way,  letters  are  keys  which 
reveal  a  personality. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Santa  Claus  drops  four 
white  envelopes  in  the  mail  box  tomorrow. 
We  hurriedly  glance  at  each  one— all  are 
neat  and  a  very  welcome  sight.  Which  shall 
we  open  first? 

Ah,  here's  a  note  from  dear  old  Percival. 
He  always  drops  us  a  line  at  Christmas. 

"Well,"  (there's  a  unique  introduction,  we 
think,  but  let's  be  fair  about  the  thing).  "I 
hope  work  isn't  getting  you  down.  It's  the 
same  old  grind  here,  only  worse.  The  draft 
gets  all  our  best  men,  which  means  double 
duty  for  us  old  timers. 

"The  weather's  been  gray  and  soupy,  a 
steady  drizzle  all  day. 

"Miss  Mathews  just  called  me  to  give  first 
aid  to  a  little  bride  in  the  payroll  department. 
Just  got  a  telegram  from  her  husband.  He's 
being  shipped  overseas  'tout  de  suite'.  The 
poor  thing  fainted.  Isn't  this  war  terrible? 

"And  now  Christmas  is  upon  us.  There's 
nothing  to  buy,  but  we  must  carry  on.  Oh, 
to  return  to  the  good  old  days." 

Hm— amazing  how  depressed  these  few  lines 
make  us.  A  true  "cemetery-gate"  letter,  drag- 
ging up  mournful  messages  which  should  be 
buried. 

With  a  heavy  sigh,  we  remember  that  there 
are  more  letters;  surely  one  will  hit  the  jack- 
pot of  our  fancy,  so  it's  on  to  the  next. 

Oh,  this  letter,  like  Pepsi-Cola,  really  hits 
the  spot.  It  is  the  key  to  dormant  memories 
of  past  fun.  We  get  a  touch  of  wistful  long- 
ing to  go  back,  and  a  lump  sticks  in  our 
throat,  but  still  it's  a  treasure.  Our  favorite 
part  is  about  the  Senior  camping  trip.  "Re- 
member our  week-end  at  Salem  pond?  We 
got  lost  in  the  swamp  the  first  afternoon  and 


oh,  I  can  still  see  the  boys  chasing  the  dis- 
tant tailfeathers  of  what  was  to  have  been 
our  Sunday  dinner.  And  then,  the  skunks, 
mosquitoes,  lady  slippers,  midnight  jam  ses- 
sions, and  morning  dips.  What  a  collection 
of  fun  and  friends.  We  really  knew  each 
other,  for  the  first  time.  But  enough  of  the 
past,  let's  look  to  the  future." 

It  must  be  ten  minutes  before  the  typewrit- 
ten address  on  the  third  envelope  pulls  us 
out  of  a  happy  daydream  of  a  reunion  after 
the  war. 

Let's  see,  a  couple  of  pages  from  cousin 
Lill.  What  did  we  say  about  a  letter  opening 
personalties?  Listen  to  the  mind  of  efficiency 
which  could  pigeon-hole  a  day  as  follows- 

"Worked  at  the  office  all  morning,  then  ate 
a  fruit  salad,  toast,  and  coffee,  at  the  cafe. 
This  afternoon,  I  finished  the  back  of  a 
sweater,  addressed  the  last  of  my  cards,  ironed 
my  gray  skirt  and  attended  a  war  bond  rally." 
All  we  can  respond  is,  "Who  cares?"  If  we 
never  knew  that  a  gray  skirt  got  pressed,  what 
difference  would  it  make?  On  this  point,  we 
become  a  bit  rabid.  Such  precision  is  as  far 
removed  from  our  procrastination  as  Scrooge 
is  from  Pollyanna. 

We  handle  the  unbroken  folds  of  the 
forth  letter.  A  cemetery  gate,  a  closet,  a  diary 
—what  next? 

"As  a  sideline  income-bringer-inner,  I  am 
doing  a  little  trapping.  So  far,  I  have  spent 
$3.25  and  caught  .75  worth  of  fur.  Some 
profit!  I  wish  I  hadn't  taken  algebra— how 
nice  not  to  know  about  minus  quantities. 

"I  have  been  missing  some  sleep  lately. 
Last  night  it  was  a  cat  fight,  right  outside 
my  window.  What  a  free-for-all,  and  sud- 
denly Fido  put  in  his  two  cent's  worth.  That 
aroused  the  calves  to  bleating.  This  morning 
cat  fur  was  spread  all  over  the  lawn.  Dad 
said  one  more  performance,  and  pieces  of 
cat  would  be  scattered  amongst  the  fur." 

These  little  dramas  from  real  life  are  the 
best  of  all  letters,  for  they  are  the  shiny  keys 
to  a  winsome,  rich  personality. 

Dorothy  Domina 
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On  Travelling  in  1944 

T  There  once  was  a  time  when  catching 
a  train  was  a  simple  matter.  Yes, 
way  back  in  1940,  no  one  thought  a 
thing  of  hopping  on  the  train  at  Meadow- 
ville,  stopping  off  for  an  hour  or  so  to  shop 
at  Terry  town  and  catching  the  12:52  for  Ash- 
tabula to  spend  a  few  hours  with  the  folks. 
And  all  in  one  day! 

Try  that  same  schedule  today,  and  what 
are  the  results? 

The  train  at  Meadowville  is  one  hour  and 
thirty-two  minutes  late,  but  you  manage  to 
push  through  the  milling  mobs  only  to  find 
that  you  must  stand  up  all  the  way  to  Terry- 
town. 

The  train  stops  at  Terrytown,  but  the  traf- 
fic for  the  dining  car  is  too  heavy  and  you 
can't  buck  it  so  you  just  don't  get.  off. 

"Oh,  well,  there's  plenty  of  time  to  go 
shopping  some  other  day,"  you  murmur  to 
yourself. 

The  train  proceeds  on  while  the  screaming 
of  children  and  the  card  games  of  the  soldiers 
continue  without  interruption. 

Your  sense  of  humor  is  degenerating  slowly, 
but  you  manage  to  maintain  your  poise  by 
thinking  of  the  nice  visit  you  will  have  in 
Ashtabula. 

Just  then  your  glance  goes  to  the  window 
and  you  see  what  looks  like  the  Ashtabula  sta- 
tion whiz  by.  But  the  train  hadn't  stopped. 
It  couldn't  have  been  Ashtabula. 

Seeing  the  conductor  the  next  moment, 
you  ask  him  when  you'll  get  to  Ashtabula. 

"Why,  Madame,"  he  replies,  "we  just 
passed  it,  but  we  don't  stop  there  any  more. 
The  train  schedule  was  changed  yesterday." 

On  hearing  this  your  heart  jumps,  your 
mind  flares  up  and  is  about  to  explode  from 
the  pressure,  but  you  console  yourself  by 
thinking,  "Well,  I  guess  I  can  get  off  at  the 
next  stop  and  take  a  taxi  back  to  Ashtabula." 

The  next  town  is  reached;  you  get  off  and 
walk  into  the  station.  There  is  no  one  in 
sight,  no  buses,  no  taxis. 

At  this  point  you  give  up  the  whole  idea  of 


this   trip   and  your  greatest   desire  is   to  get 
home  to  Meadowville. 

You  sit  down  and  wait  for  a  train.  After 
two  hours  of  waiting  you  finally  get  one,  and 
on  reaching  home  once  more  you  emphatic- 
ally agree  with  others  who  have  had  similar 
experiences,  that  unnecessary  travelling  is 
"out"  for  the  duration. 

Elizabeth  Buchanan 


Going  to  a  Movie 

We  are  seated  in  the  Madison  Thea- 
tre, a  quaint  little  community  mo- 
vie house  just  around  the  corner. 
The  house  lights  have  slowly  been  dimmed, 
and  the  movie  is  now  projected  upon  the 
screen.  These  pictures  are  called  modern 
movies,  but  have  they  really  changed?  Doesn't 
almost  every  movie  you  see  have  the  same 
plot  as  it  did  many  years  ago?  It  is  the 
theme  of  boy  meets  girl;  boy  loves  girl,  and 
villain  tries  to  steal  her  away.  Of  course,  our 
modern  villain  is  more  subtle  and  has  changed 
in  appearance  from  the  conventional  mus- 
tache-twister to  a  slick,  well  dressed  rogue. 

Now,  let  us  get  on  with  the  movie  we  are 
attending.  The  scene  which  has  just  flashed 
on  the  screen  takes  us  to  a  deep,  dark,  fore- 
.  boding  jungle.  There,  in  the  midst  of  this 
desolate  wilderness,  is  a  neat  little  hut,  a  real 
masterpiece  of  architecture,  perched  in  the 
branches  of  a  tree.  We  soon  find  out  who 
owns  this  dainty  little  bungalow,  for  the 
scene  shifts  and  we  are  down  by  the  water's 
edge  watching  a  young  man  and  young 
woman  in  swimming.  They  grow  tired  of 
their  sport  and  come  up  onto  the  river's  bank 
to  sit  in  the  sun.  It  is  truly  amazing  to  note 
how  fast  this  maiden's  hair  dries.  My,  that 
jungle  sun  must  release  extraordinary  ultra- 
violet rays.  The  two  swimmers  decide  to 
sing,  but  without  an  orchestra— never.  From 
somewhere  in  the  dense  jungle  a  beautiful 
symphonic  orchestra  can  be  heard  to  accom- 
pany the  two  lovers  in  their  songs.  That  or- 
chestra always  seems  to  be  there,  whether 
two  people  are  walking  along  a  deserted  street 
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at  night,  or  whether  they  are  out  in  a  canoe 
together  paddling  on  some  moonlit  lake.  This 
singing  business  reaches  its  climax,  however, 
when  two  people  who  are  ardently  in  love, 
come  into  each  others  arms.  We  are  all  pre- 
pared for  a  lovely  romantic  kiss,  but  what 
does  the  woman  do?  She  sings.  I've  often 
wondered  why  the  poor  lover  who  is  still 
holding  her  in  his  arms,  doesn't  become  deaf. 

Let  us  get  back  to  our  original  movie. 
Nothing  much  has  happened  to  our  two  ma- 
rooned lovers  except  that  their  home  has 
burned  down  (I  wonder  where  the  fire  came 
from),  and  the  monkeys  have  stolen  all  their 
food,  and  the  elephants  have  run  off  with 
their  child.  Our  heroine  worn  out  lies  down 
and  goes  to  sleep.  The  sleeping  beauty  awak- 
ens in  the  morning,  with  her  flowing  locks 
of  hair  in  perfect  order,  and  her  make-up 
just  right. 

Finally  the  movie   comes  to  an  end   and 


all  is  well.  The  child  has  been  recovered,  and 
a  new  hut  built,  more  food  secured,  and  I 
believe  those  figures  in  the  distance  are  the 
hunters  coming  to  rescue  the  two  lovers  and 
their  child.  Yes,  movies  are  very  entertain- 
ing, that  is,  if  you  have  a  good  imagination. 

Doris  Andrews 


Profile 

Red  cheeks,  with  matching  ears;  on  rare 
occasions,  a  stubborn  cowlick  which 
no  amount  of  water  ever  flattened; 
a  broad,  infectious  grin— take  a  bow,  Johnny. 

Long  hours  of  milking,  lumbering,  and 
haying  at  the  family  farm  have  put  their 
stamp  on  this  seventeen-year-old.  Those  wide, 
large-knuckled  hands  are  calloused.  Many  a 
noonday  sun  has  wrinkled  the  back  of  his 
neck.   It  is  leathery. 

Johnny's  gait  is  disjointed.  He  bends  from 
the  waist,  shoulders  swinging  like  a  pendu- 
lum, his  head  slightly  forward. 

Johnny  never  smokes.  "It  costs,"  is  the 
joking  explanation.  The  excuse  is  under- 
lined with  seriousness,  for  practicality  is  his 
dominant  characteristic.  Reliability,  acquired 
by  imitation  of  his  father,  is  a  close  second. 

He  loves  to  settle  down  beside  the  radio 
and  spend  an  hour  listening  to  the  Marine 
band,  the  Inner  Sanctum,  or  short  wave  broad- 
casts. 

Two  sisters,  Norma  and  Sandra,  he  openly 
classifies  as  brats.  Good-natured  acquiescence, 
however,  is  the  usual  response  to  their  peti- 
tions to  go  swimming  or  play  on  his  trumpet. 

Socially  Johnny  is  at  ease.  He  talks  or  lis- 
tens at  will.  Life  on  the  farm  has  always 
been,  in  his  mind,  an  ever-moving  drama.  He 
pulls  a  scene  from  the  storehouse  of  memory, 
adding  spice  to  a  conversation,  with  slow  and 
pleasant  humor. 

John  Franklin  Stephenson  was  born  in  De- 
cember, 1926,  in  the  outskirts  of  a  tiny  rural 
community  in  northern  Vermont.  Before  and 
after  sessions  of  the  village  school,  come  rain 
or  snow,  chores  had  to  be  done.  Under  this 
strenuous  routine,  Johnny  grew  taller,  strong- 
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er,  and  keenly  ware  that,  "Life  has  loveliness 
to  sell." 

Two  childhood  influences  shaped  a  unique 
personality;  his  father  and  poor  eyesight. 

"The  Boss"  was  a  capable,  versatile  man, 
firm  in  his  Yankee  ideals  of  thrift,  action, 
and  stick-to-itiveness. 

Glasses  were  necessary  from  an  early  age. 
With  them,  Johnny  has  perfect  vision;  un- 
aided, only  vague  outlines  can  be  distin- 
guished by  his  left  eye.  A  defiant  pride  springs 
up  whenever  a  suggestion  of  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended..  Indirectly,  weak  eyesight  influences 
Johnny's  attitudes.  Splitting  hairs  to  obey  the 
pleasure-driving  ban,  in  this  case,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  compensate  for  probable  rejection 
by  the  armed  forces.  Johnny  would  deny  this 
vehemently. 

In  a  neighboring  community,  to  return  to 
his  life-story,  Aunt  Marjorie  provided  a  home 
while  Johnny  attended  high  school.  During 
those  four  years,  extra-curricula  activities  left 
little  time  for  study.  He  managed  the  basket- 
ball team,  presided  at  the  meetings  of  an 
agricultural  society,  played  first  trumpet  in 
the  band  and  orchestra. 

Mathematics  and  science  were  his  long 
suits.  If  twelve  optional  experiments  were 
required  to  get  an  A  in  chemistry,  Johnny 
would  do  thirty-five.  Such  an  approach  could 
not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  teachers.  Fac- 
ulty members  liked  his  honesty  and  thorough- 
going methods.  Johnny  himself,  however,  was 
no  teacher.  Getting  across  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  an  algebraic  equation  (granted,  it  may 
be  an  impossibility)  to  a  classmate  was  utterly 
beyond  him. 

With  maddening  disregard  for  Noah  Web- 
ster's advice,  an  absolute  adherence  to  the 
vernacular,  and  "that's  the  way  it  sounds" 
spelling,  Johnny  ruined  many  a  morning  for 
English  teachers. 

Girls  were  never  a  cause  for  concern;  he 
took  them  at  face  value,  and  within  his  stride. 
Johnny's  qualifications  for  a  wife  are  interest- 
ing (they  resulted  as  part  of  an  assigned  biog- 
raphy in  the  tenth  grade). 


t.  She  must  not  be  a  red  head.  (During 
the  sophomore  year  auburn  haired  Miss  Met- 
calf  taught  English). 

2.  The  future  Mrs.  Stephenson  must  freeze 
delicious  ice  cream  by  the  gallon. 

3.  Junior's  go-cart  must  suffice,  for  no  wife 
of  Johnny's  will  operate  the  family  Chevrolet. 

Whither?  Time  must  deal  the  next  hand. 
Johnny  is  home  now  helping  the  Boss.  "Lord 
knows  one  man  can't  farm  four  hundred 
acres."  Of  course,  its  tough,  but  there'll  be 
time  for  study  when  this  war  is  won. 

Dorothy  Domina 


I  stood  atop  a  windswept  hill 

And  gazed  across  the  dark'ning  lake 

At  other  hills  beyond. 

X  saw  against  the  evening  sky, 

The  silhouette  of  countless  trees 

All  leaning  toward  the  sun 

To  watch  eternity. 

Their  effortl   I  laughed  at  its  futility! 

And  then— I  wondered 

Do  they  laugh,  too,  at  us 

Who  try  to  do  the  same? 

Jane  Dittrich 
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PERSONALS 


LILLIE  R.  POTTER 

Dean  Emeritus 

Weddings 

Eleanor  L.  Hirtle  (faculty  '43-  )  and  Mr. 
Nathan  Howard  Spurr,  A.U.S.,  December 
15,  1943  at  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth  W.  Wells,  '29,  and  Corp.  James 
Franklin  Hawkins,  Jr.,  U.S.M.C.  (Southern 
Methodist  University;  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration),  July 
26,  1943  at  Titusville,  Florida.  Elizabeth 
is  the  daughter  of  Edith  Burke  Wells,  '02- 
'03. 

Natalie  Converse,  '30,  and  Mr.  E.  Russell 
Kincaid,  December  18,  1943  at  New  York 
City. 

Lt.  Jane  Fowler  MacMillin,  '3i-'32,  W.A.C., 
and  Capt.  Richard  M.  Day,  U.SAA.F.  re- 
tired  (Dartmouth). 

E.  Jeanette  Hall,  '35,  Y  3/c,  U.S.C.G.R.,  and 
2nd  Lt.  Waldo  Ewing  Stewart,  Air  Corps, 
A.U.S.  (Harvard,  '37),  December  25,  1943 
at  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

Josephine  Moore,  '35,  and  Lt.  John  R.  Gul- 
nac,  U.SAA.F.  (Union),  December  8,  1943 
at  Sharon,  Connecticut. 

Ruth   M.   Buchanan,   '37,    and    Mr.    George 


Lenart  (Pembroke  College,  Cambridge 
University,  '39;  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  '41),  February 
12,  1944  at  Woburn,  Massachusetts. 

Jane  Walton,  *35-'37,  and  Mr.  Charles  Bar- 
tholomew O'Neil,  December  19,  1942. 

Priscilla  A,  Barker,  '38,  and  Sgt.  Benjamin 
Joseph  Neff,  Jr.,  Finance  Corps,  U.S.A. 
(Brown,  '40;  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce,  '42),  October  23,  1943  at 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut. 

Eleanore  S.  Loeffler,  '38,  and  Lt.  Clinton  O. 
Olsen,  Dental  Corps,  U.S.N.  (Harvard 
Dental  School,  '41),  July  10,  1943  at  West- 
wood,  New  Jersey. 

Ruth  Ann  Ray,  '36-'38,  and  Mr.  John  Ed- 
ward Rotchford  (Wentworth  Institute; 
Franklin  Union),  August  28,  1940  at  Hop- 
kinton,  Massachusetts.  Elizabeth  Phillips, 
'37-'38,  and  Vivian  Bolduc,  '37-'38,  were 
bridesmaids. 

A.  Janet  Norton,  '37-'38,  and  Corp.  Walter 
R.  Sonstroem,  U.S.A.  (Wesleyan),  Febru- 
ary 7,  1942  at  Bristol,  Connecticut.  Alice 
Paton  Wagemaker,  '37-'38,  was  a  brides- 
maid. 

Priscilla  Prescott,  Woodland  Park  '37-'38,  and 
Capt.  Richard  Reisinger,  Armored  Force 
Board  (Tank  Corps)  (Lehigh  University, 
'35),  December  25,  1941  at  Westford,  Massa- 
chusetts. Portia  Prescott,  '37-'38,  and  Mar- 
tha Reilly,  Woodland  Park  '36-'38,  were 
attendants. 

Jean  A.  Aljoe,  '39,  and  Dr.  Clarence  Harold 
Buurman  (University  of  Iowa,  '41),  De- 
cember 4,  1943  at  Westfield,  New  Jersey. 

Julia  R.  Keegan,  '39,  and  Lt.  David  P.  Fuller, 
pilot,  Fighter  Bomber  Group  (Connecti- 
cut University,  x-'44),  October  11,  1943  at 
Waycross,  Georgia. 

Gerdldine  Pluff,  '39,  Y  2/c,  U.S.N.R.  (W), 
and  Lt.  Ira  E.  Boyer,  U.S.A.,  August  31, 
1943  at  Pensacola,  Florida. 

Caroline  G.  Williamson,  '38-'39,  and  Mr. 
Glenn  T.  Krusell,  U.S.A.,  April  2,  1941. 

Dorothy  S.  Farnum,  '40,  and  Air  Cadet  Ray- 
mond W.  Moore,  U.SAA.F.,  May  22,  1943 
at  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts. 
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Eleanor  Goulding,  '40,  and  Warrant  Officer 
(j.g.)  James  F.  Greenawalt,  U.  S.  Army  En- 
gineers (Worcester  Trade  School,  '39),  May 
17,  1943  at  South  Sudbury,  Massachusetts. 

Virtue  B.  Hatch,  '40,  and  Warrant  Officer  A. 
Phillips  Stedman,  Coast  Artillery,  June  16, 
1943  at  North  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

Madelyne  A.  Rose,  '40,  and  Mr.  W.  Chester 
Browne  (Georgetown  University;  Yale 
University  Graduate  School  of  Architec- 
ture), January  23,  1943  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  Katherine  Richer,  '40,  was 
maid  of  honor. 

Florence  J.  Ross,  '40,  and  Mr.  William  E. 
Summerhays  (University  of  Rochester,  '39; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  '41), 
January  31,  1942  at  Framingham,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Marjorie  Williams,  '40,  and  Master  Sgt.  Dan- 
iel B.  Eddy,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A.  (Green 
Mountain  Junior  College,  '40),  December 
11,  1943  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

Frances  Tavener,  '39-' 40,  and  Capt.  John 
Paul  Omans,  U.S.A.  (United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  '42),  May, 
1942. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Hale,  '41,  and  Chief  Petty 
Officer  George  Robert  Hamburg,  U.S.N. 
(University  of  Colorado,  '3g-'42),  Decem- 
ber 25,   1943  at  Beloit,  Kansas. 

Alice  C.  Herrick,  '41,  and  Mr.  William  Hen- 
ry Robinson  (Johns  Hopkins;  University 
of  Maryland  Medical  School),  December 
28,  1943  at  Waban,  Massachusetts.  Eleanor 
Miller,  '41,  was  a  bridesmaid. 

D.  Janet  Lowe,  '41,  and  1st  Lt.  Harry  M. 
Kammire,  U.S.A.A.C.  (Colgate,  '39;  Albany 
Law  School),  January  12,  1943  at  Salaman- 
ca, New  York. 

Susan  L.  Paisley,  '41,  SpR  3/c,  U.S.N.R.  (W), 
and  Mr.  Stephen  J.  Hansbury,  U.S.A.A.F., 
August  9,  1943  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Dorothy  Welch,  '41,  and  Mr.  Clifford  H.  Tay- 
lor, Jr.,  A.T.C.  (University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, '38),  October  30,  1943  at  Springfield, 
Ohio.  Nancy  Maguire,  '41,  was  maid  of 
honor. 

Dorothy  E.  French,  '40-'4i,  and  Ensign  John 


Francis    Lally,    U.S.N.R.     (Amherst,    '43), 
August  20,  1943  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Doris  I.  McFarland,  '40-'4i,  and  S/Sgt.  Ken- 
neth Scholz,  Ski  Troops,  U.S.A.  (Pace  In- 
stitute, New  York),  November  14,  1943  at 
Tenafly,  New  Jersey. 

Marilyn  P.  Crumb,  '42,  and  Aviation  Cadet 
Francis  Paul  Linendall,  U.S.A.A.C.  (Trin- 
ity College,  '43),  September  4,  1943  at 
Springfield,    Missouri. 

Jessie  A.  Dobson,  '42,  and  Lieut,  (j.g.)  Wil- 
lard  Francis  Salmon,  U.S.N.R.  (Washburn 
College),  October  2,  1943  at  New  London, 
Connecticut. 

Elizabeth  M.  Heckel,  '42,  and  First  Officer 
Daniel  Hoff,  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine,  De- 
cember 26,  1943  at  Massapequa,  New  York. 

Sally  M.  Nolan,  '42,  and  Lieut,  (j.g.)  Almont 
Eugene  Williams,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.  (Purdue, 
'42),  August  29,  1943  at  North  Quincy, 
Massachusetts.  Gloria  M.  Lyons,  '4i-'42, 
was  a  bridesmaid. 

Margaret  F.  Sennott,  '42,  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
W.  Iris,  Jr.  (Williston  Academy;  Massa- 
chusetts College  of  Pharmacy),  September 
18,  1943  at  West  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
Alice  Wyman,  '45,  Winnifred  Bender  Bow- 
ker,  '42,  and  Marjorie  McCaul,  '42,  were 
bridesmaids.  Mr.  Iris  is  the  brother  of 
Barbara  Iris  Johnson,  '35. 

Barbara  M.  Watson,  '4o-'42,  and  Lt.  Christian 
G.  Roth,  Air  Corps,  U.S.A.  (Lehigh  Uni- 
versity), January  19,  1944  at  Dalhart, 
Texas. 

Doris  M.  O'Connor,  '4i-'42,  and  Aviation 
Machinist's  Mate  l/c  Edward  C.  Adams, 
U.S.N.,  May  1,  1943  at  South  Weymouth, 
Massachusetts.  Virginia  Collins,  '4i-'42, 
was  maid  of  honor. 

Cynthia  G.  Austin,  '43,  and  Pvt.  Arthur  Her- 
man Sharp,  Military  Police,  U.S.A.,  Janu- 
ary 3,  1944  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

Margaret  M.  Bosworth,  '43,  and  Motor 
Machinist's  Mate  i/c  Francis  H.  Logee, 
U.S.N.,  July  25,  1943  at  East  Woodstock, 
Connecticut. 

Gene  E.  Irish,  '43,  and  Boatswain's  Mate  2/c 
Richard  Fraser,  U.S.N.R.,  September  4, 
1943  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
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Mary-Louise  McLean,  '43,  and  Pfc.  Peter  J. 
Koeniger,  A.S.T.U.   (Harvard,  '41;  Harvard 
Medical  School),  June,    1943   at  Belmont, 
Massachusetts. 
Joan    Moller,    '43,    and    2nd    Lt.    Harry   A. 
Brown,  Jr.,  U.S.A.A.F.    (New  England  Air- 
craft School,   '42),   November  28,    1943  at 
Sacramento,  California. 
Lee  Osborn,  '4i-'43,  and  Ensign  John  Bowers 
Robinson,  U.S.N.R.    (Yale,  '44)  November 
23,  1943  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
Louise    H.    Moore,    '42-'43,    and    Mr.    Louis 
Kaminsky. 

Engaged 
Nancy  S.  Skiff,  '33,  to  Mr.  Louis  L.  Falco; 
Harriet  H.  Petz,  '35,  to  Lieut.  Charles  Wesley 
Thompson,  U.S.N.R.;  Frances  Monks,  '38,  to 
Sgt.  John  Myers;  Audrey  B.  Spiller,  '38,  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  Clarence  Smalley;  Mary  P. 
Bryan,  '39,  to  First  Officer  Eugene  P. 
Rooney,  A.T.C.;  Jeanne  Caldwell,  '35-'39, 
to  Aviation  Cadet  William  Stanley  Waters, 
U.S.A.A.F.;  Euphemia  C.  Burr,  '40,  to 
Pfc.  Francis  Wright  Gardner,  Jr.,  U.S.A.A.F.; 
Barbara  M.  Clarke,  '40,  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Lawrence  Keenan,  U.S.A.;  Elizabeth  M. 
Davis,  '40,  to  Air  Cadet  Howard  R.  Cole; 
Ruth  Anne  Frost,  '40,  to  Lt.  James  Harman 
Bricker,  U.S.A.;  Barbara  E.  Wilband,  '40,  to 
Lt.  John  Wesley  Simcock,  U.S.N.R.;  Dorothy 
R.  Brewer,  '41,  to  Mr.  C.  Lawrence  Carlson; 
Mary  F.  Cameron,  '41,  to  Corp.  Elliott  K. 
Blaisdell,  U.S.A.A.F.;  Margaret  M.  Homan, 
'42,  to  Ensign  Warren  G.  Kreter,  U.S.N.R.; 
Eleanor  C.  Pratt,  '42,  to  Aviation  Cadet  Wil- 
fred J.  Smyly,  Jr.,  U.S.A.;  Jean  Jewell,  '39- 
'42,  to  Aviation  Cadet  James  Upshur  Ed- 
wards, Jr.,  U.S.N.R.;  Jean  K.  Behrle,  '4i-'42, 
to  Aviation  Cadet  J.  Harold  Wagner,  Jr., 
U.S.N.R.;  Elizabeth  Weston,  '41  -'42,  to  Mr. 
Warren  Adams  Wood,  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine;  Frances  T.  Church,  '43,  to  Mr.  Carl 
Merrow  Sampson,  U.S.C.G.;  Marguerite 
Gately,  '43,  to  Mr.  William  Dwight  Ellis, 
U.S.C.G.;  Ruth  Meyrowitz,  '43,  to  Pvt.  Edwin 
D.  Shaw,  Jr.,  U.S.M.C;  Nora  Schalscha,  '43, 
to  Pfc.  David  Burleigh  Tyler,  U.S.A.;  5. 
Jeanne ite  Jones,  '42-'43,  to  Cadet  Officer  Ed- 
ward Mcintosh,  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine. 


Births 

Nov.  14,  1942— a  son,  Gerard  Eustis,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Michael  F.  Ketz  (Barbara  Bar- 
ber, '24-'26) 

Nov.  26,  1943— a  daughter,  Barbara  Grace,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Low  (Phoebe 
Dotten,  '28) 

Jan.  20,  1944— a  daughter,  Julia,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Love    (Jeanette  Allen,  '28) 
Nov.  29,  1943— a  daughter,  Mary  Post,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  George  M.  Bishop   (Elizabeth  H. 

Rogers,  '30) 
Jan,  25,  1944— a  daughter,  Victoria  Ridgway, 

to  Lt.  Henry  R.  Macy,  U.S.A.,  and  Mrs. 

Macy    (Katharine  Hartman,  '32) 
Nov.  19,  1943— a  daughter,  Anne  Rebecca,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  J.  Berwick   (Virginia 

Leahy,  '34).   Anne  is  the  granddaughter  of 

Fern  Dixon  Leahy,  '07. 
July   16,    1943— a  son,  Ray  Richard,  to  Mr. 

and   Mrs.   Raymond   N.    Garon    (Dorothy 

Secord,  '34) 
Sept.  27,   1943— a  son,  Philip  Oliver,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Akerley  (Esther  Mag- 

nuson,  '34-'35) 
Jan.  16,  1944— a  son,  Richard  Hutchinson,  Jr., 

to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Gay    (Sylvia 

Savitz,  '34-'35) 
Jan.  29,  1944— a  son,  Stephen  Winfield,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  George  A.  Colley,  Jr.    (Marjorie 

Reed,  '36) 
June  13,  1943— a  son,  Carl  Henry,  III,  to  Mr. 

and    Mrs.    Carl    H.    Amon,    Jr.     (Dorothy 

Coffin,  '37) 
April  26,  1943— a  daughter,  Beverly  Ann,  to 

Major  John  F.  Asselta,  U.S.A.,  and  Mrs. 

Asselta   (Isabel  Wyatt,  '37) 
Dec.    ii,    1943— a  daughter,   Carol   Irene,   to 

Lieut,     (j.g.)    F.    Sherburne    Carter,    U.S. 

N.R.,   and   Mrs.   Carter    (Shirley   Hanson, 

'38) 
Nov.  8,  1943— a  son,  Eric  Harold,  Jr.,  to  Lieu- 
tenant and  Mrs.  Eric  H.  Foster    (Dorothy 

Schwarz,  '38) 
Feb.  9,  1943— a  daughter,  Joan  Ray,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  John  E.  Rotchford    (Ruth  Ann 

Ray,  '36-'38) 
Nov.  13,  1943— a  son,  Mark,  to  Lieut.  Martin 
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C.  Franich,  Jr.,  U.S.C.G.R.,  and  Mrs.  Fran- 

ich    (Mary  M.  Corcoran;  '37-'38) 
Jan.  3,  1944— a  son,  Robert  Douglas,  to  Mr. 

and    Mrs.    Douglas    H.    Sampson     (Elaine 

Thompson,  '39) 
Nov.    10,    1942— a   son,   David   Charles;    and 

Dec.   29,    1943,  a  daughter,  Karen  Sue,   to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  T.  Krusell    (Caroline 

G.  Williamson,  '38-'3g) 
Nov.  17,  1943— a  daughter,  Mary  Gretchen,  to 

Lieut,     (j.g.)    Arnold    H.    Burrough,    U.S. 

N.R.,  and  Mrs.  Burrough   (Ruth  Bowman, 

•40) 
Dec.  23,  1943— a  son,  John  William,  to  Capt. 

John  H.  Linnenberg,  U.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  Lin- 

nenberg   (Mary  McGrath,  '40) 
June  16,  1943— a  daughter,  Gail  Edna,  to  Mr. 

and   Mrs.   William  E.   Summerhays    (Flor- 
ence J.  Ross,  '40) 
Nov.  5,   1943— a  son,  Peter  Starr,  to  Ensign 

Howard  C.  Humphrey,  U.S.N.R.,  and  Mrs. 

Humphrey    (Phyllis  Jugo,  '38-' 40) 
Nov.    25,    1943— a   daughter,    Lee,    to   Lieut. 

Charles  M.  Strosnider,  U.S.N.R.,  and  Mrs. 

Strosnider   (June  Paul,  '38-'4o) 
Dec.   5,    1943— a  son,  John  Michael,   to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.   Patrick  Faino    (Dorothy   Stone, 

•41) 

Jan.  4,  1944— a  daughter,  Dawn  Susan,  to  Lt. 
Hugh  W.  Haskett,  U.S.A.A.F.,  and  Mrs. 
Haskett  (Dawn  Dugdale,  '42) 

Jan.  20,  1944— a  son,  F.  Warren,  3rd,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  Warren  Kennedy  (Patty  Pat- 
ten, '42) 

Oct.  9,  1943— a  daughter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  J.  Sullivan  (Gwendolyn  Prouty, 
'42) 

Nov.  18,  1943— a  son,  Robert  Durr,  II,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Fleischer  (Jean  Wal- 
ters, '42) 


•  Many  old  girls  will  remember  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Birks  of  Natick,  Massachusetts,  as  an 
interesting  assembly  and  vesper  speaker  of 
former  years.  At  the  request  of  the  Personals 
Editor,  Mr.  Birks  has  kindly  sent  the  follow- 
ing message  for  publication  in  the  Leaves: 


Are  You  Important? 

Alfred  William  Birks 

Most  of  us  might  be  classed  .as  compara- 
tively unimportant,  or  average  people.  That 
is,  we  neither  touch  the  fringe  of  degrada- 
tion nor  approach  the  heights  of  fame.  We 
come  from  decent  homes,  acquire  a  fair  edu- 
cation, and  make  our  contribution  to  society, 
but  seldom  achieve  popular  acclaim  or  realize 
that  in  our  social  contacts  we  may  at  some 
period  in  our  lives  have  given  a  helping  hand 
to  genius.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Personals 
Editor  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  such  a 
case  which  comes  within  my  personal  experi- 
ence. 

My  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  William 
Birks,  a  humble  Unitarian  minister  who 
served  a  group  of  small  chapels  in  the  Peak 
District  of  Derbyshire,  England.  He  was  a 
very  busy  man,  for  he  attended  to  the  secular 
education  of  the  poor  children  of  his  neigh- 
borhood; was  an  occasional  lecturer  on 
astronomy;  devoted  his  expert  penmanship  to 
the  drawing  up  of  legal  and  other  documents; 
and  walked  twenty-five  miles  each  Sunday  to 
preach  at  three  or  four  places. 

The  village  where  Mr.  Birks  had  his  home 
was  only  a  few  miles  from  Chatsworth  House, 
the  country  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  Duke  had  in  his  employ,  as  superin- 
tendent of  gardens  and  grounds,  a  young 
man  named  Joseph  Paxton,  who  revealed  a 
special  genius  for  constructing  conservatories. 
But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Mr.  Paxton 
was  deficient  in  one  important  subject: 
mathematics.  The  Duke,  having  taken  a  keen 
personal  interest  in  his  gardener's  activities, 
asked  my  grandfather  to  take  the  young  man 
as  a  pupil,  with  special  emphasis  on  mathe- 
matics. This  Mr.  Birks  agreed  to  do,  and 
Mr.  Paxton  mastered  the  required  subject  un- 
der my  grandfather's  direction.  With  his 
newly-acquired  knowledge  Joseph  Paxton 
erected  a  grand  conservatory  three  hundred 
feet  long,  and  reached  the  pinnacle  of  fame 
by  constructing  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London 
for  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851.  This  Palace 
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covered  about  twenty  acres  of  ground,  and 
was  made  of  glass  and  iron.  After  the  Ex- 
hibition it  was  moved  to  another  site  with- 
out damage,  and  it  remained  in  use  until 
quite  recently.  It  was  considered  one  of  the 
marvels  of  its  day,  and  Queen  Victoria  ac- 
corded the  honor  of  knighthood  to  the  young 
architect. 

Now  one  more  anecdote  from  the  life  of 
this  humble  minister.  Also  in  his  district  was 
a  country  seat  known  as  Lea  Hurst,  owned 
by  a  family  by  the  name  of  Nightingale. 
Whenever  the  family  was  in  residence  it  was 
the  duty  of  Mr.  Birks  to  conduct  religious 
services  at  Lea  Hurst  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
All  the  people  of  the  household,  the  outside 
help,  and  the  retainers,  gathered  in  the  draw- 
ing-room at  the  appointed  hour,  and  joined 
in  the  period  of  devotions.  Sometimes  my 
grandfather  took  with  him  one  of  his  three 
sons,  and  my  father  retained  a  vivid  memory 
of  the  Nightingale  home.  Among  the  devout 
worshippers  on  these  occasions  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  household  named  Florence,  a  quiet, 
retiring  young  woman  who  shunned  the  so- 
cial requirements  of  her  position.  But  when 
it  came  to  a  question  of  suffering,  whether 
animal  or  human,  she  was  a  militant  cru- 
sader. So  she  studied  and  worked  until  she 
became  the  foremost  authority  in  England  on 
the  subject  of  nursing,  hospital  care,  and  sani- 
tation. And  during  the  Crimean  War  she 
earned  for  herself  the  title  with  which  the 
whole  world  is  familiar  today:  The  Lady  of 
the  Lamp. 

When  William  Birks  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  49,  the  people  of  his  village  said  he 
must  be  buried  in  the  chapel  yard.  But  there 
were  no  graves  in  that  yard,  for  it  was  com- 
posed of  solid  rock.  The  lead  miners  of  the 
district  solved  the  problem  by  offering  to 
blast  an  opening  in  the  rock,  and  they  worked 
day  and  night  for  three  days  in  order  to  have 
the  tomb  ready  for  the  body  of  their  beloved 
pastor.  So  William  Birks  was  buried  in  a 
vault  of  solid  rock,  and  to  this  day  his  grave 
remains  the  only  one  in  the  little  chapel  yard. 
A  man  of  comparative  unimportance,  yet  one 


who  nurtured   the  flame  of  genius  in  some 
who  crossed  his  path. 

Possibly  some  of  us,  just  average  people, 
may  be  blessed  with  somewhat  similar  oppor- 
tunities.   Are  you  important? 


The  Auburndale  community  is  still  in  deep 
sympathy  with  the  rector,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard P.  McClintock,  his  family,  and  members 
of  the  parish  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
which  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  author,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McClintock,  we  are  permitted  to  quote  an 
excerpt  from  his  Christmas  poem  for  1943. 

Christmasl 

They  come  and  go. 

Yet  another  Yule  may   bring 

The   soft   silence   of   falling  snow, 

The   tidings   angels   sing, 

The  end  of  human  woe. 

The  inmost  hope  unfurled 

For  the  finer  self,  the  noble  art 

Of  peace  for  all   the  world 

And  peace  in  every  human   heart. 

Mankind's  greater   fate,  a   new   birth 

Amid   the  common   things  of  earth. 

Before   that  Holy  Child  we  bow 

We  are  near  His   Manger  now! 


We  have  received  notice  of  the  passing  in 
May,  1943,  of  Clara  Cushing  Pierce,  '74,  of 
Bellmore,  New  York.  Mrs.  Pierce  was  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  Lasell  Club  of  New  York, 
and  was  its  president  in  1897. 

Mary  Stebbins  Ingham,  '8i-'82,  of  164 
Prospect  Street,  Leonia,  New  Jersey,  writes: 

"Had  our  golden  wedding  anniversay  in 
September  1942!  We  have  two  sons,  one 
daughter,  and  seven  grandchildren  (one 
grandson  in  the  Army)." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Lasell  Leaves,  Clif- 
ford- Dasher  Stephens,  '98,  wrote  in  Novem- 
ber: 

"You  will  find  enclosed  my  check  for  two 
dollars  as  an  appreciation  for  your  entertain- 
ing paper,  the  News,  and  for  the  Leaves, 
which  keep  me  in  touch  with  the  dear  old 
school  after  so  many  years.  Please  note  that 
my  address  has  been  changed  to  107  East 
35th  Street,  Savannah,   Georgia." 
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Janet  Lowe  Kammire,  '41,  writes  that  she 
rents  her  home  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  from  Edith 
McClure  Patterson,  '02,  and  that  they  have 
had  a  fine  time  comparing  their  days  at 
Lasell. 

Shortly  after  she  had  called  at  Lasell  in 
November,  Louise  Luquiens  Judd,  'o2-'o3, 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Winslow: 

"Your  kindness  and  hospitality  made  my 
visit  in  Auburndale  so  delightful.  The 
luncheon  with  you  and  Dr.  Winslow,  and  the 
very  pleasant  surprise  of  being  able  to  be 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Review  Club,  be- 
sides all  our  other  enjoyable  meetings,  will 
be  most  happy  memories." 

Word  has  been  received  from  Barbara  Jones 
Bates,  '14,  of  the  passing  of  Victor  L.  Yeo- 
mans  of  Danville,  Illinois,  husband  of  Nell 
Jones  Yeomans,  '05.  The  Danville  press  pays 
fitting  tribute  to  this  citizen  who  was  a  de- 
voted member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  held  responsible  positions  in  the  civic 
life  of  his  city.  Lasell  Junior  College  extends 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family. 

Barbara  adds  this  news  of  her  own  family 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Winslow. 

"Last  summer  my  husband  received  a  let- 
ter from  Dean  George  A.  Smith  of  Harvard 
Business  School.  I  had  just  read  in  the 
Leaves  that  your  daughter,  Priscilla,  '35,  is 
his  secretary,  and  so  noticed  with  interest  that 
she  had  typed  it. 

"Our  son,  Frederick,  has  been  at  Abbott 
Hall  (midshipman  school)  since  the  first  of 
September,  and  will  receive  his  commission 
as  ensign  shortly  before  Christmas. 

"Barbara  is  at  Milwaukee-Downer,  major- 
ing in  art.  She  held  the  school  riding  trophy 
all  last  year,  and  hopes  she  can  win  it  again 
this  year.  I  know  Bab  will  always  be  sorry 
that  she  didn't  go  to  Lasell." 

We  very  much  appreciate  this  gracious  note 
sent  by  Edna  Strickland  Olson,  '07.  She 
writes  to  Dr.  Winslow  from  the  Emma  Wil- 
lard  School,  Troy,  New  York: 

"One  of  the  very  nice  things  about  being  a 
graduate  of  Lasell  is  being  made  to  feel  that 
you  never  cease  to  have  a  part  in  the  life 


of  the  school.  I  have  always  felt  I  owned  a 
tiny  part  of  its  real  life,  and  though  I  have 
been  able  to  do  very  little  financially  for  it, 
because  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  I  have 
never  lost  interest. 

"Last  September  I  resigned  my  position  as 
superintendent  at  the  Orchard  Home  School, 
Waverly,  Massachusetts,  as  the  work  and  re- 
sponsibilities were  undermining  my  health.  I 
also  had  the  misfortune  to  fracture  my  wrist, 
and  had  to  rest  for  several  weeks. 

"In  October  I  accepted  a  position  on  the 
staff  of  the  Emma  Willard  School,  as  assistant 
to  the  housekeeper.  My  work  here  is  quite 
different  from  my  duties  at  the  other  school, 
but  I  am  learning  a  great  deal  about  insti- 
tutional management. 

"Please  remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs. 
Winslow,  who  was  so  gracious  the  last  time 
I  visited  Lasell  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when 
I  saw  the  loveliest  outdoor  pageant  I  have 
ever  witnessed." 

When  Fern  Dixon  Leahy,  '07,  of  Bristol, 
Rhode  Island,  wrote  to  tell  us  of  the  birth 
of  her  first  grandchild,  Anne  Rebecca  Ber- 
wick (daughter  of  Virginia  Leahy  Berwick, 
'34),  she  also  included  news  of  her  son,  Lieut. 
Edward  Lawrence  Leahy,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.,  who 
is  on  submarine  duty  in  the  far  Pacific. 

That  was  a  delightful  follow-up  message 
from  Beth  Love  Macey,  '08,  and  Grace  Emer- 
son Cole,  '08,  after  their  visit  to  Lasell  last 
fall.  We  appreciate  every  loyal  word. 

Lasell  Junior  College  extends  sympathy  to 
Julia  Funkhouser  Mellin,  'o6-'o7,  and  Louise 
Funkhouser  Colegrove,  '09,  whose  mother, 
Mrs.  M.  L.  C.  Funkhouser,  passed  away 
recently. 

From  Pat  Reiser,  '40,  we  learn  that  Louise's 
husband,  Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Colegrove,  profes- 
sor of  political  science  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, has  recently  had  published  a  new 
book,  The  American  Senate  and  World  Peace. 

Early  in  December  the  Personals  Editor 
received  this  interesting  letter  from  our  be- 
loved Constance  Blackstock,  '09  (faculty,  '24- 
'36)    of    12    Warris    Road,    Lahore,    Punjab, 
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India.  The  letter  was  written  last  August  12 
in  Ootacamund,  Southern  India: 

"The  winter  number  of  the  Leaves  was 
forwarded  to  me  here.  You  looked  so  natural 
heading  the  Personals,  that  I  thought  I'd 
send  you  a  few  lines. 

"I  am  on  one  of  those  'furloughs  in  India' 
or  'long  leaves'  that  everyone  is  having  to 
take  these  war  days,  so  I  decided  to  get-  as 
far  away  as  possible  from  Lahore,  and  also  to 
see  Southern  India.  It  has  been  a  delightful 
change. 

"The  first  part  of  my  holiday  I  spent  in 
a  very  small  town,  Kotagiri,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Ootacamund.  It  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  tea  industry,  and  a  lovely  spot. 
People  were  very  cordial,  friendly,  and  hos- 
pitable, and  there  was  a  good  library  and 
beautiful  walks,  so  I  had  an  exceptionally 
happy  time. 

"Ootacamund  is  the  summer  capital  of  the 
Madras  Government,  a  beautiful  town,  but 
more  sophisticated  than  Kotagiri.  It  reminds 
one  of  an  English  town,  and  the  downs,  about 
four  miles  from  the  center,  are  similar  to 
those  in  Sussex.  Flowers  grow  luxuriantly, 
and  the  numerous  heliotrope  hedges  make 
the  air  very  fragrant.  Arum  or  calla  lilies 
grow  wild,  and  are  quite  as  large  as  any  in 
a  florist  shop  in  the  U.S.A. 

"Ooty,  as  the  town  is  familiarly  and  more 
commonly  called,  gets  a  great  deal  of  rain, 
but  fortunately  since  I  have  been  here  there 
has  been  a  break,  and  we  have  had  bright 
sunshine.  These  hills  are  known  as  the  Nil- 
giris  or  Blue  Mountains,  and  are  very  differ- 
ent fom  our  majestic,  snow-clad  Himalayas. 

"Unfortunately  the  American  troops  in  In- 
dia have  more  money  to  spend  than  is  good 
for  them,  and  they  have  given  a  wrong  im- 
pression hereabouts.  Their  leave  allowance, 
that  is,  their  food  or  rations  allowance  when 
on  leave,  is  exactly  five  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  British  soldier,  so  that  wherever  the 
Americans  go,  prices  increase  instantly,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  all  who  are  permanent  resi- 
dents as  well  as  for  the  British  Forces.  The 
Government  of  India  seems  to  be  quite  im- 


potent in  the  matter  of  keeping  down  profit- 
eering, so  the  cost  of  living  in  India,  I 
believe,  has  increased  in  greater  proportion 
than  in  any  other  country. 

"Another  difficulty  with  the  American  sol- 
dier has  been  that  the  South  Indian  is  very 
dark-skinned,  so  that  when  some  of  the  Indi- 
ans have  tried  to  be  friendly  they  have  been 
rebuffed.  This  has  been  an  eye-opener  to  the 
Indians  who  have  always  regarded  the  U.S.A. 
as  a  land  free  from  all  race  and  color  preju- 
dices. Since  these  are  rather  ticklish  political 
times  in  India,  we  are  hoping  that  nothing 
untoward  will  happen.  The  British  soldier 
hates  India,  and  wants  the  British  to  'quit 
India'  quite  as  much  as  does  Gandhi.  How- 
ever, he  doesn't  seem  to  have  the  color  preju- 
dices that  the  American  has.  At  any  rate, 
we  are  hoping  that  the  whole  wretched  busi- 
ness will  be  over  soon,  and  that  some  of  the 
ideals  for  which  we  say  we  have  been  fighting 
will  really  materialize. 

"It'  is  very  nice  to  receive  both  the  News 
and  the  Leaves.  I  get  occasional  letters  from 
some  of  the  girls,  especially  when  they  have 
paid  a  visit  to  dear  old  Lasell.  It  will  be 
good  to  see  you  all  again,  although  there  are 
so  many  changes  that  it  may  seem  like  a  new 
place.  However,  I  am  sure  the  old  spirit  re- 
mains, and  that's  what  counts  more  than 
anything  else.  I  often  long  to  see  my  lilacs 
blooming  outside  the  window  at  Clark,  and 
wonder  how  my  little  garden  patch  is. 

"It  has  been  grand  to  be  relieved  of  all 
school  responsibilities  for  six  months.  Our 
head  mistress,  a  fine  Indian  young  woman, 
has  been  officiating  and  doing  an  excellent 
job  from  all  accounts.  Our  hope  is  that  when 
I  go  on  regular  furlough  she  may  be  appoint- 
ed permanently,  unless  in  the  meantime  she 
marries,  which  is  more  than  likely.  At  pres- 
ent that  is  a  bar,  but  with  the  rapid  changes 
taking  place  in  India,  perhaps  it  won't  be  by 
the  time  she  is  ready  to  have  charge.  Both 
her  father  and  mother  were  high-caste  con- 
verts. Her  father  died  when  she  was  a 
youngster,  but  the  mother,  a  devoted  Chris- 
tian, has  brought  up  her  children  with  high 
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principles.  Her  two  brothers  are  serving  with 
the  Forces,  and  undoubtedly  when  they  re- 
turn will  want  to  make  marriage  arrange- 
ments for  the  sister.  That  custom  still  pre- 
vails, no  matter  how  well  educated  the  girl 
may  be.  Every  now  and  again  there  is  a 
break  away  from  it,  but  very  seldom. 

"Well,  Miss  Potter,  it's  wonderful  that  you 
are  still  so  active  at  Lasell.  It  makes  it  seem 
like  home  to  us.  My  love  to  all  who  may 
remember  me,  and  much  love  for  your  dear 
self.   Affectionately,  Constance  Blackstock." 

Constance,  that  was  a  most  interesting  let- 
ter, and  we  trust  that  you  may  find  time  to 
write  again  soon.  It  is  good  to  know  that 
you  think  of  Lasell  and  your  friends  here, 
for  you  are  often  in  our  thoughts.  We  pray 
that  it  may  not  be  long  before  the  war  is 
over,  and  we  can  again  welcome  you  home 
to  Lasell. 

Olive  Bates  Dumas,  '10,  is  always  on  the 
lookout  for  news  concerning  Lasell's  "old 
girls."  We  are  grateful  to  her  for  sending  us 
the  newspaper  announcement  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Frances  Church,  '43,  which  recently 
appeared  in  a  local  paper. 

Julia  DeWitt  Read,  '10,  your  Christmas 
note  was  a  regular  "heart  lifter."  We  thank 
you  for  your  unfailing  love  for  Lasell,  and 
for  your  friendly  messages  to  the  Personals 
Editor. 

Ruth  Adt  Stephenson,  '12-' 13,  writes  to  the 
Alumnae  Secretary  from  Box  3004,  Westville 
Station,  New  Haven  15,  Connecticut: 

"I  noticed  your  appeal  in  the  last  Leaves 
for  postal  numbers,  so  ours,  75,  is  inserted 
in  the  address  above. 

"There  is  another  change,  however,  which 
should  have  been  sent  to  you  some  time  ago, 
for  on  April  30,  1941,  I  was  married  to  Dr. 
Charles  Irving  Stephenson.  We  are  living 
with  my  mother,  so  there  is  no  change  of 
address:  Box  3004,  Westville  Station,  New 
Haven  15,  for  mail;  Beecher  Road,  Wood- 
bridge,  for  those  who  would  stop  to  see  us." 

Marguerite  York  Hilliard,  '13-' 14,  wrote  at 
Christmas  time  from  her  home,  622  Front 
Street,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  New  York: 


"Last  spring  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  charm- 
ing talk  with  Alice  Bevin  Leewitz,  'i3-'i4, 
who  had  an  exhibition  of  paintings  in  New 
York.  My  daughter,  Rita,  now  twenty-one 
years  old,  is  quite  a  talented  artist,  so  we  were 
doubly  interested  in  Alice's  work." 

The  November  30,  1943  issue  of  the  Mas- 
sena  (New  York)  Observer  contained  a  fine 
likeness  of  Mr.  Allan  P.  Sill,  husband  of 
Irene  Ball  Sill,  '15,  and  father  of  Martha  Sill 
Wolstenholme,  '38,  who  had  just  announced 
his  candidacy  for  reelection  this  year  to  the 
New  York  Assembly.  Mr.  Sill  was  supervisor 
of  the  Town  of  Massena  for  six  years,  and 
will  complete  his  second  term  as  assembly- 
man next  year.  We  wish  for  him  continued 
success;  our  congratulations  to  the  people 
who  are  making  him  their  choice. 

Mary  M.  DeWolf,  '24,  was  one  of  thirty- 
nine  New  England  nurses  who  were  gradu- 
ated on  New  Year's  day  from  the  First  Ser- 
vice Command's  Basic  Training  Center  for 
Army  Nurses  at  the  New  Station  Hospital, 
Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts.  Mary  is  now  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

Margaretha  Alexander  Swoboda,  '2i-'22, 
of  16  Elmwood  Avenue,  Rye,  New  York,  has 
returned  to  nursing  three  days  a  week  for 
the  duration.  After  leaving  Lasell  she  had 
three  years'  training  at  New  York  City's  Pres- 
byterian Hospital,  and  in  1926  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Herman  A.  Swoboda.  They  have 
three  daughters  and  one  son,  the  oldest 
daughter  now  a  freshman  at  Allegheny  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania.  Margaretha  would  like 
news  of  Katherine  H.  Swan,  *2i-'22,  formerly 
of  New  London,  Connecticut. 

Ruth  Mayes  Longmire,  '25,  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Winslow  in  January: 

"We  are  moving  back  to  my  old  home  the 
first  of  February,  so  please  change  my  ad- 
dress to  Mrs.  R.  S.  Longmire,  816  Hawthorne 
Lane,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

"Hope  you  and  your  family  are  well.  I  re- 
ceived letters  from  several  classmates  at 
Christmas  time.  It  is  nice  to  keep  in  touch 
with  them." 

The  following  news  from   Thirza  Abrams 
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Arrowsmith,  '21,  to  her  classmate,  Helen  L. 
Beede,  recorder  at  Lasell,  came  into  our 
hands  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  autumn 
issue  of  the  Leaves.  We  are  glad  to  publish 
below  a  portion  of  her  letter,  written  shortly 
before  the  opening  of  school  in  September: 

"Walton,  Dirck,  Thirza,  and  I  have  been 
living  in  Atlanta  for  four  years.  Dirck  is 
eighteen  and  a  cadet  reserve  midshipman  at 
Duke  University.  Thirza,  who  is  almost  fif- 
teen, is  entering  her  second  year  of  high 
school,  so  you  may  have  her  on  your  hands 
in  a  year  or  two. 

"My  sister,  Carolie  Abrams  Painter,  '17-' 19, 
is  still  living  at  54  Roosevelt  Avenue,  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey.  Her  son,  Steve,  Jr.,  has 
been  enrolled  at  Cornell  University. 

"Keep  an  eye  on  our  niece,  Carolie  Jo,  '46, 
for  us.  Kindest  regards  to  you  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow." 

Katherine  Tufts,  '16-' 19,  second  lieutenant 
in  the  W.A.C.,  is  assistant  post  mess  officer 
at  the  Army  Air  Field,  Greenwood,  Missis- 
sippi. She  finds  her  work  very  interesting  and 
enjoyable. 

Ruth  Durland  Morse,  '18-' 19,  of  409  East 
52nd  Street,  New  York  City  22,  is  secretary 
to  the  economist  of  a  large  chemical  organi- 
zation. 

Sarah  A.  Moore,  'o'j-'oS,  secretary  of  the 
Lasell  Club  of  New  York,  sent  us  the  follow- 
ing news  item  concerning  Grace  Wilder,  '24- 
'25,  of  East  Side  House,  540  East  76th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Grace  is  teaching  puppetry 
and  story  telling  at  Finch  School,  and  ar- 
rangements are  under  way  for  her  to  have  a 
group  at  the  Child  Education  Foundation. 
She  is  also  in  charge  of  the  "Play  Shop"  for 
children  of  six  to  eight  years  of  age  at  the 
East  Side  Settlement. 

After  leaving  Lasell,  Helen  Chambers,  '23- 
'25,  was  graduated  from  Niel  and  Perry 
Kindergarten  School  in  Boston,  taught  school 
for  two  years,  and  later  married  Mr.  Henry 
Albers.  Her  present  address  is  416  Stockton 
Avenue,  Roselle,  New  Jersey. 

Helen  Hawes  Loomis,  '28,  of  Solon,  Maine, 


wrote  to  her  class  life  secretary,  Lillian 
Bethel,  in  November: 

"I  was  disappointed  not  to  get  back  for 
our  fifteenth  reunion  in  June.  At  that  time 
my  youngest  brother,  John,  was  expected 
home  for  a  hurried  leave  before  going  over- 
seas; otherwise  I  should  have  been  with  you. 

"We  moved  to  Solon  in  1939  when  the  new 
power  station  was  completed,  my  husband 
being  employed  as  one  of  the  operators.  We 
have  been  very  happy  during  our  five  years 
in  this  typical  New  England  peaceful  village. 

"I  have  been  chairman  of  several  special 
drives  here  in  Solon,  and  have  helped  on 
many  more.  Have  also  taken  first  aid,  home 
nursing  and  .nutrition  Courses,  made  surgical 
dressings,  and  am  home  service  chairman  for 
the  Red  Cross.  Led  the  church  choir  for 
two  years,  and  now  teach  the  high  school 
Sunday  school  class. 

"Our  youngest  daughter,  Helen~  Carol,  was 
born  January  29,  1939,  and  is  now  a  very 
sweet  miss  of  five  years.  Betsy  Ann  is  eight 
and  as  lovable  as  her  sister.  I  feel  that  we 
shall  have  two  fine  girls  to  send  to  Lasell  in 
later  years." 

Marjorie  Taylor  Flemings,  '28,  writes  from 
her  new  address,  803  West  Druid  Road, 
Clearwater,  Florida: 

"I  suppose  all  the  old  girls  are  reporting 
from  new  places,  and  here  is  one  change 
from  '28.  My  husband  has  been  in  the  service 
for  three  years  and  is  now  out  of  the  coun- 
try, so  I  am  settled  in  Florida  with  our  chil* 
dren  for  the  duration. 

"One  of  my  classmates,  Henrietta  Hisgen, 
formerly  lived  in  Tampa.  Do  you  have  her 
married  name  and  address  on  file?" 

Thank  you,  Marjorie,  for  sending  us  your 
change  of  address.  We  have  sent  Henrietta 
Hisgen  Campbell's  Tampa  address  to  you, 
and  trust  you  may  have  a  '28  reunion  Soon. 

After  a  number  of  years  in  successful  secre- 
tarial work,  Margaret  Wethern,  '29,  decided 
to  return  to  college  to  study  for  a  degree 
which  would  qualify  her  for  teaching.  She 
was  recently  graduated  from  Whitewater 
(Wisconsin)    State    Teachers'    College,    well 
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known  for  its  commercial  training,  and  is 
now  teaching  high  school  commercial  sub- 
jects in  Alma  Center,  Wisconsin.  She  hopes 
eventually  to  study  for  a  master's  degree  in 
vocational  guidance  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Bertha  Burn  ham  Baker,  '30,  moved  from 
East  Milton,  Massachusetts,  to  New  York  City 
last  November,  and  is  now  residing  at  1160 
Fifth  Avenue,  Apartment  504.  She  is  kept 
busy  caring  for  her  three  children,  a  boy  six 
years  old,  a  girl,  Joyce  Louise,  three,  and  a 
baby  boy,  Lewis  Crowell,  aged  five  months. 

From  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  Alice  Bohn 
Hendren,  '30,  writes: 

"We  have  left  the  deep  south  (Houston, 
Texas)  for  what  we  hope  will  be  a  more 
healthful  climate  for  us  all.  When  this  war 
is  over  and  traveling  is  again  possible,  I  want 
to  visit  Lasell  and  show  my  two  daughters  the 
scenes  where  I  spent  two  lovely  school  years." 

Eleanor  McKenney  Black,  '30,  will  leave 
soon  to  take  up  her  new  duties  as  occupa- 
tional therapist  at  the  Halloran  General  Hos- 
pital, Willowbrook,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 
We  wish  her  Godspeed  in  her  work  with  the 
veterans  of  this  war. 

Mrs.  Statira  P.  McDonald  has  kindly 
shared  with  us  the  following  Christmas  note 
from  Dorothy  Camin  Rozan  of  the  Class  of 
1930,  who  writes: 

"As  always  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I  am 
thinking  of  you  all  at  Lasell,  and  hope  you 
are  well  and  contentedly  busy. 

"Recently  I  received  letters  from  Dorothy 
Brown  Kessel  (Brownie),  '31  and  Phyllis 
Shankman  Safran,  '31.  Both  girls  are  well. 
I  see  Brownie  frequently,  as  we  live  in  the 
same  city. 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I 
have  broken  into  the  magazine  writing  field, 
with  articles  and  short  stories  written  under 
my  maiden  name,  Dorothy  Camin.  I  have 
always  wanted  to  write,  and  love  it! 

"We  are  in  Florida  again  this  winter  for 
my  young  daughter's  health.  Thank  heavens, 
she  is  vastly  improved. 

"I  hope  you  have  good  reports  from  your 
daughter  and  her  family." 


Dorothy,  Mrs.  McDonald's  daughter,  Gwen- 
dolyn McDonald  Black,  'i8-'28,  has  returned 
to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  with  her  two 
children,  Laurence,  Jr.  and  Janet,  to  be  with 
her  husband,  Major  J.  Laurence  Black  of  the 
Canadian  Army. 

Lois  Van  Iderstine,  '28-'2g,  is  now  Mrs.  R. 
K.  Ostrander  of  338  Academy  Street,  South 
Orange,  New  Jersey.  She  has  two  sons,  Robert 
and  Daniel. 

Betty  Condit  Kessel,  '31,  writes  from  her 
new  address,  Scarsdale  Manor,  South,  Scars- 
dale,  New  York: 

"My  husband,  Mr.  Werner  H.  Kessel,  was 
transferred  to  New  York,  so  we  sold  our  new 
home  in  Illinois  and  came  here  last  May. 
Now  that  I  am  in  this  part  of  the  country 
I  may  be  able  to  visit  dear  old  Lasell." 

Marjorie  Haines  Thompson,  Woodland 
Park,  '30-'3i,  is  also  living  in  Scarsdale,  at  the 
Chateau  Champlain,  care  of  Mr.  William 
Haines.  She  was  married  in  1938  to  Mr.  Wil- 
fred M.  Thompson,  2nd,  now  a  lieutenant 
(j.g.)  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Natalie  Park,  '32, 
without  suggestion  or  solicitation,  has  given 
a  doll  to  the  Canton  Hospital  School  for 
Crippled  Children  at  Christmas  time.  Bless- 
ings on  the  generous  donor;  we  hope  the 
lovely  custom  will  continue  through  the  years. 

Natalie  is  now  an  ensign  in  the  Waves, 
stationed  at  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
living  at  the  home  of  Laura  Hale  Gorton, 
'16,  5  Pine  Tree  Lane,  Glastonbury. 

Virginia  Ripley  Lent's  ('34)  new  address  is 
411  Church  Street,  Spring  Lake,  New  Jersey. 
Her  husband,  Mr.  Richard  E.  Lent,  has  been 
discharged  from  the  armed  forces,  and  is  try- 
ing to  regain  his  health.  Virginia  is  hoping 
she  may  be  able  to  return  to  Lasell  in  June 
for  her  tenth  reunion. 

President  Winslow  has  graciously  shared 
with  us  this  recent  letter  from  Roberta  Mor- 
rill, '35,  who  writes  from  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida: 

"Just  a  note  to  tell  you  where  I  am.  Mother 
has  forwarded  the  Lasell  News  and  Leaves 
to  me,  and  I  have  read  them  from  cover  to 
cover. 
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"The  first  of  November  Mr.  Clauson's  [of 
the  Clauson  Construction  Company,  general 
contractors  and  builders,  St.  Petersburg] 
secretary  left  to  be  with  her  husband,  who  is 
in  service,  so  I  am  replacing  her  until  May. 
All  our  work  is  on  Government  contracts,  and 
is  very  interesting. 

"I  have  been  creating  interest  among  the 
young  people  in  the  church,  for  religious 
drama.  We  had  a  lovely  pageant  and  play 
at  Christmas  time,  and  are  choosing  another 
for  Easter.  It  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  see  high 
school  students  present  something  serious  and 
worth  while." 

Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Kelly  of  Waltham  very 
kindly  telephoned  to  the  Alumnae  Secretary 
the  news  of  her  daughter,  Pauline  R.  Kelly's 
('35),  enlistment  in  the  Waves. 

Lucille  Caton,  '33-'35,  Y  2/c  (W-R),  U.S. 
N.R.,  is  stationed  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
lives  in  Curie  Hall,  West  Potomac  Park. 

Tommy  Amdur  Derfner,  '36,  has  moved 
from  New  York  City  to  90  Bon  Air  Avenue, 
New  Rochelle,  New  York. 

Congratulations  to  Dot  Ell,  '36,  who  was 
recently  promoted  to  Lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the 
Waves. 

Lt.  John  S.  Hay,  U.S.A.A.F.  bombardier, 
and  brother  of  Priscilla  Hay  Nichols,  '36,  has 
been  reported  missing  in  a  bombing  raid  over 
Germany,  December  30,   1943. 

Lib  Pomeroy  Craft,  '36,  is  in  Richmond, 
Virginia  (River  Road,  Route  13)  with  her 
husband,  Lt.  Robert  L.  Craft,  U.SA.,  and 
their  daughter,  Elizabeth.  Lt.  Craft  is  with 
the  Medical  Administrative  Corps  at  Bowling 
Green,  Virginia.  Lib  writes  that  Priscilla 
Hay's  ('36)  husband,  John  Nichols,  U.S.A., 
visited  them  several  times  while  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Lee. 

Martha  Sweetnam,  '36,  has  joined  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Women's  Reserve,  and  is  now  a 
corporal,  stationed  at  Quantico,  Virginia. 

Helen  Saul  Foxwell,  '36,  is  back  home  at 
63  Mercer  Avenue,  Hartsdale,  New  York,  as 
her  husband,  Don  Foxwell,  Lt.,  U.S.A.,  has 
gone  overseas.  We  had  hoped  that  Helen 
could  be  with  us  at  the  Midwinter  Reunion 


in  Boston,  but  at  the  last  moment  she  was 
unable  to  come.  Marjorie  Bassett  MacMillan, 
Jerre  Andrews,  Nat  Hutchison  Germaine, 
Audrey  Smith  Henderson,  Virginia  Johnston 
Loud,  Esther  Sosman,  Esther  Magnuson  Aker- 
ley,  '34-'35,  all  of  the  Class  of  '36,  and 
Priscilla  Parmenter  Madden,  '37,  Yvette  Har- 
rington, '37,  and  "Miss  Mac"  McClelland,  '36 
class  advisor,  got  together  for  the  luncheon. 
Afterwards  Audie  entertained  Jerre,  Bassie, 
and  Es-so  at  supper  at  her  home  in  Wellesley. 
Her  husband,  Lieut,  (j.g.)  Fred  Henderson, 
U.S.N.R.,  has  been  transferred  to  San  Diego, 
California.  Bassie's  husband,  Ensign  A.  Gor- 
don MacMillan  is  in  Key  West,  Florida. 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1937,  please  note 
the  following  change  of  address  for  your  life 
secretary,  Tap  Tardivel  Higgins:  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Higgins,  Jr.,  1136  South  Wakefield 
Street,  Apt.  21,  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Jane  Eldridge  Meaney,  '37,  is  working.  Her 
husband,  Edwin  F.  Meaney,  U.S.A.,  has  gone 
overseas. 

Jean  Meady  Harvey,  '37,  lives  at  1673 
Cambridge  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
and  has  a  position  as  private  secretary  to  the 
Traffic  Engineer  of  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company.  She  is  also  a  woman  member  of 
the  temporary  reserves  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard.  , 

Isabel  Wyatt  Asselta,  '37,  writes  from  her 
home  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  that 
her  husband,  Major  John  F.  Asselta,  U.S.A., 
is  overseas  with  Allied  Military  Government 
forces.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Norwich  Military 
Academy  in  Vermont,  with  the  Class  of  1930. 

From  Claire  Nolan,  \o-\z,  we  learned  that 
her  sister,  Catherine,  *33-'37,  is  now  a  Radio- 
man third  class  in  the  Waves,  stationed  at 
Arlington  Farms,  Virginia.  Claire  and  an- 
other sister,  Olive,  '42-'43,  are  undergraduates 
at  Sargent  College  for  Physical  Education, 
part  of  Boston  University.  Margaret,  '3i-'35, 
teaches  school  in  Waltham. 

Caprice  Gardner  Aque,  '36-*37,  writes  from 
17  Cambridge  Avenue,  Rochelle  Park,  New 
Jersey: 

"My  husband  is  in   the  Navy,  so  I  have 
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had  to  stop  playing  'lady  of  leisure'  and  get 
back  to  work.  Am  a  secretary  in  a  war  plant, 
doing  my  bit  to  help  bring  the  boys  back 
soon!" 

Congratulations  to  Bernice  Schanberg 
Peachy,  '36-'37,  who  is  now  a  captain  in  the 
W.A.C.  at  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 

Doris  Fiacre  Tag's  ('35-'36)  husband,  Don- 
ald K.  Tag,  has  entered  the  Army  and  is 
attending  school  in  Houghton,  Michigan. 
Doris  is  at  home  at  47  Park  Road,  Maple- 
wood,  New  Jersey,  with  their  small  son,  Don- 
ald Kimball  Tag,  Jr. 

Hilda  Lane,  'ffi-'^S,  is  a  Children's  Libra- 
rian at  the  New  York  Public  Library.  She 
received  her  training  at  Simmons  College, 
where  she  majored  in  library  science. 

Notice  has  been  received  of  the  death  of 
Lt.  J.  T.  MacDermott  who  was  killed  in 
action  October  10,  1943,  just  one  year  after 
his  marriage  to  Muriel  Manning,  Lasell  '37- 
'38.  Our  deepest  sympathy  to  Muriel  and  to 
her  small  son,  born  September  30,  1943. 

Patricia  Stone  Lavine,  '36-'38,  is  living  with 
her  parents  for  the  duration,  as  her  husband, 
Lieut,  (j.g.)  Lester  J.  Lavine,  U.S.N.R.,  is  on 
active  sea  duty.' 

Thanks  to  Virginia  Wilhelm  Peters,  life 
secretary,  for  news  concerning  her  1938  class- 
mates. She  writes  from  her  home,  2316  Dix- 
well  Avenue,  Hamden,  Connecticut: 

"Am  very  short  of  news,  but  hope  to  have 
more  soon.  Do  you  have  Miriam  Nye  New- 
comb's  new  address,  628  West  17th  Street, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas? 

"Lois  Wadhams  Anderson  and  Faye  Wad- 
hams  Smith  are  living  together  in  Hartford, 
and  their  sister,  Carol  (Mrs.  Ellsworth  A. 
Wolcott,  Jr.),  '43,  has  the  apartment  above 
theirs.  I  saw  Fay  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Hart- 
ford; she  and  Lois  are  working  for  G.  Fox 
and  Company  there.  Ran  into  Flo  Kent 
Flynn  the  same  day;  she  had  just  returned 
from  New  York  where  she  met  Margaret 
McEnerney  very  unexpectedly.  Mac  was  on 
furlough  after  boot  training,  and  looked 
wonderful  in  her  Wave  uniform." 

Shirley  Hanson  Carter,  '38,  recently  sent  us 


an  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Carol  Irene,  on  December  11,  1943.  Carol 
hasn't  seen  her  father  yet,  as  he  is  a  fighter 
pilot  on  an  aircraft  carrier  in  the  Pacific. 
Thank  you,  Shirley,  for  news  of  Ruth  Fulton, 
'38,  now  a  corporal  in  the  W.A.C. 

Mary  E.  Case,  '37-'38,  is  a  yeoman  second 
class  in  the  Waves,  living  at  Wave  Quarters  E, 
California  Hall,  Arlington,  Virginia. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Newton  (Massachu- 
setts) Graphic,  carried  the  notice  of  the  death 
of  Sgt.  Matthew  E.  Billinge,  brother  of  Mil- 
dred Billinge  Eames,  '37-'38.  Sgt.  Billinge 
went  into  the  invasion  of  Kiska,  and  was 
wounded  in  August  by  the  explosion  of  a 
non-magnetic  land  mine.  His  relatives  and 
friends  understood  he  was  recovering,  and 
were  shocked  to  learn  of  his  death.  Mildred's 
classmates  and  Lasell  friends  extend  deepest 
sympathy  to  her  and  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elmer  H.  Billinge,  of  West  Newton. 

Lasell  is  greatly  anticipating  a  visit  from 
Sgt.  Donald  J.  Winslow,  U.S.A.,  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  (the  former  Lois  Nelson,  faculty 
'37-'43).  This  will  be  Don's  first  furlough 
since  he  entered  the  service  over  a  year  ago. 
They  are  planning  to  spend  this  vacation 
with  their  respective  families  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

We  were  happy  to  welcome  back  Louisa 
Clark  Harrington,  '39,  and  Laura  Cobb,  '37- 
'38,  who  called  at  Lasell  late  in  January. 
"Cobbie"  was  on  leave  from  duty  with  the 
Waves  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  she  is  an 
ensign  in  communications.  Her  present  ad- 
dress is  4526  Ridge  Street,  Chevy  Chase,  Mary- 
land. 

Katharine  Farnell,  '39,  is  an  overseas  radio 
program  transmission  pricer.  She  prices  radio 
programs  originating  in  different  countries, 
and  bills  the  countries  in  their  own  currency. 
We're  glad  to  hear  that  she  is  planning  to 
attend  '39's  fifth  reunion  in  June. 

Recently  the  Alumnae  Secretary  received 
the  following  letter  from  Geraldine  Pluff 
Boyer,  '39,  Yeoman  second  class  in  the  Waves, 
Building  650,  Room  611,  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Pensacola,  Florida.    She  writes: 
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"I  have  some  news  for  your  Personals  col- 
umn; I  was  married  August  31,  1943,  in  Pen- 
sacola,  to  Lt.  Ira  E.  Boyer,  U.SA.  He  is  now 
stationed  at  Camp  Robinson,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  I  am  still  at  the  Naval  Air  Station 
in  Pensacola,  at  the  Naval  Training  School  of 
Photography,  and  as  I  have  alw'ays  been  inter- 
ested in  photography,  find  this  work  most 
enjoyable." 

We  saw  Justine  Reilly,  '39,  in  Boston  re- 
cently, selling  cosmetics  at  R.  H.  Stearns 
Company. 

From  a  newspaper  clipping  we  learn  that 
Kupe  Shepard,  '39,  is  the  first  New  London 
girl  to  enlist  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  Women's  Reserve.  Kupe  was  sworn  in- 
to the  service  as  a  private  early  in  January, 
and  left  shortly  for  six  weeks  basic  training 
at  Camp  Lejeune,  New  River,  North  Caro- 
lina. Before  joining  the  Marines,  she  was  em- 
ployed in  the  tracing  department  at  the  Elec- 
tric Boat  Company. 

Elaine  Thompson  Sampson,  '39,  formerly 
of  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  has  moved  to  42 
North  Avenue,  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

We  have  received  a  card  from  Ruth ,  Wey- 
mouth, '39,  apprentice  seaman  in  the  Spars, 
who  is  in  boot  training  at  Palm  Beach, 
Florida. 

1st  Lt.  Elizabeth  W.  Kingsbury  of  the 
W.A.C.,  formerly  of  fhe  Lasell  faculty  (1936- 
42)  has  been  transferred  from  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia,  to  the  Army  Air  Base  at  Alliance, 
Nebraska. 

Margaret  Gamble,  faculty  '3g-'43,  is  a  pri- 
vate first  class  in  the  W.A.C.,  stationed  in 
North  Africa. 

Thank  you,  Pat  Kieser,  '40,  for  the  many 
news  items  which  you  so  graciously  sent  for 
use  in  the  Personals.  Pat  writes  from  her 
home,  1034  Pine  Street,  Winnetka,  Illinois: 

"Pussy  Aiken,  '40,  has  a  position  at  the 
Horace  Mann  School  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  and  lives  at  Apartment  53, 
536  West  113  Street,  c/o  Miss  Iver.  She  and 
Helen  Bogert,  '40,  got  together  recently. 
Helen,  a  seaman  first  class,  in  the  Spars,  is 
a  medical  secretary  at  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 


Office,  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  Ellis  Island, 
New  York,  and  lives  at  the  Embassy  Hotel, 
Room  426,  154  West  70  Street,  New  York  City 
23.  Janie  Bartlett,  '40,  works  in  a  Harvard 
laboratory;  recently  moved  to  12  Marcia 
Road,  Watertown.  Fifi  Burr,  '40,  is  working 
at  a  glider  plant  in  Deep  River,  Connecticut, 
and  will  b'e  an  attendant  at  Barbara  Richard- 
son's ('40)  wedding  in  February.  Richie  has 
moved  to  235  Stratford  Street,  West  Roxbury; 
still  figures  stock  reports  and  loves  the  work. 

"Lt.  Emilie  Berkley,  W.A.C.  (faculty  '35- 
'43)  is  stationed  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  She 
received  her  commission  in  November  at 
Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia.  Miss  Catharine 
Beatley  (faculty  '34-'4i),  after  a  brief  vaca- 
tion in  Boston,  has  returned  to  Boothbay 
Harbor,  Maine,  where  she  is  doing  nurses' 
aide  work  at  St.  Andrew's  Hospital. 

"Gerry  Bixby  Averill's  ('41)  address  is  309 
South  Street,  Hyannis,  Massachusetts.  Marion 
Gray,  '40,  is  secretary  to  the  field  auditor  of 
J.  Stevens  Arms  in  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachu- 
setts. She  says  that  Marge  Williams,  '40,  was 
married  to  Dan  Eddy  in  December,  when  he 
had  a  thirty-day  leave  after  two  years  over- 
seas. He  is  a  master  sergeant  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps,  now  stationed  in  Mississippi. 
Marion  also  writes  that  Virtue  Hatch  Sted- 
man,  '40,  is  at  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  with 
her  husband,  Phil,  a  chief  warrant  officer; 
and  that  Marje  Rendall  Fisher  and  husband, 
Ned,  are  in  Florida.  Jessie  Dobson  Sampson, 
'42,  says  'Dutch'  expects  to  be  a  full  lieu- 
tenant in  June.  He  is  stationed  at  Jackson- 
ville Naval  Air  Station. 

"I  have  seen  Betty  Phillips,  '40,  once,  and 
hope  she  may  come  over  some  Sunday  soon. 
She  is  working  in  the  Fashion  Bureau  of 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott's  in  Chicago,  and  lives  at 
1005  Sheridan  Road,  Evanston. 

"Mildred  and  Margaret  Jones,  '3g-'40,  are 
living  in  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  at  42  Mott 
Street.  Mickey  works  in  Boston;  Maggie  has 
been  ill  but  is  much  better  now.  Their  father, 
Lieut.  Willard  L.  Jones,  U.S.N.,  is  home 
from  the  Pacific  area. 

"Shirley  House  Campbell,  '41,  is  working 
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in  Hartford.  Her  husband,  Marvin,  has  been 
overseas  for  sixteen  months. 

"Dot  Macomber,  '41,  is  temporarily  secre- 
tary to  the  head  of  the  chemistry  department 
at  M.I.T. 

"Ruthie  MacDowell  Stonemetz,  '40,  is  back 
home  in  West  Newton,  and  last  I  heard  was 
working  at  the  Fessenden  School." 

Priscilla  Miller,  '40,  Sp  (T)  3/c  in  the 
Waves,  is  stationed  at  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

In  a  note  to  Helen  L.  Beede,  '21,  recorder, 
Edith  Forman,  '40,  writes  that  she  enjoys  her 
position  in  the  radio  division  of.  a  marketing 
research  firm  in  New  York. 

Margaret  Kuhns,  '40,  writes  to  the  Person- 
als Editor  from  Washington,  D.  C,  where  she 
is  stationed  with  the  Waves: 

"It  seems  like  such  a  long  time  ago  that 
I  was  graduated  from  Lasell,  yet  I  well  re- 
member my  happy  days  there,  especially  Sun- 
day evenings  when  you  held  your  'Little 
Dove'  meetings.  It  was  such  a  restful  inter- 
lude to  look  forward  to  each  week. 

"The  Leaves  is  sent  to  me  regularly,  and 
how  I  look  forward  to  each  issue.  Your  Per- 
sonals are  so  interesting;  I  always  find  news 
of  Lasell  friends.  Recently  there  was  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  Florence  Evans  McLaughlin, 
'40,  had  joined  the  Marines,  and  was  sta- 
tioned in  Washington.  We  plan  to  meet  soon, 
and  talk  over  old  times.  Her  sister,  Elaine, 
'41 -'42,  and  I  were  together  for  training  at 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  last  spring. 

"I  joined  the  Waves  in  April  1943,  and  am 
now  a  yeoman,  third  class." 

Margaret's  address  is  Barracks  3-258,  Wave 
Quarters  D,  Nebraska  and  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nues, Washington  16,  D.  C. 

The  Class  of  1942  extends  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  Elizabeth  Hutchison  Miller,  whose  hus- 
band, 2nd  Lt.  Peter  Elmo  Miller,  U.S.A.A.F., 
was  accidentally  killed  during  maneuvers  in 
Tennessee,  February  1,  1944. 

Ginny  Black,  '41,  received  her  A.B.  degree 
from  Western  Maryland  College  last  June, 
and  now  holds  a  position  as  psychiatric  aide 
at  the  Institute  of  Living  (formerly  known  as 
the  Hartford  Retreat)  in  Hartford,  Conn. 


Since  her  graduation  from  Lasell  in  June, 
1941,  Dot  Brewer  has  done  stenographic  work 
for  a  fire  insurance  company  and  a  life  in- 
surance company. 

Betty  Danker,  '41,  has  left  her  position  as 
reporter  for  the  Falmouth  Enterprise,  and  is 
now  doing  copy  writing  and  layout  work  for 
the  Vincent  Edwards  Advertising  Agency  in 
Boston.  She  hopes  to  enter  the  Waves  soon. 

Sometime  in  November  the  Alumnae  Sec- 
retary received  this  interesting  letter  from 
Dorothy  Greene,  '41,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
She  writes  from  841  Westover  Road: 

"I  have  joined  the  Waves,  and  leave  No- 
vember 16  for  Hunter  College,  New  York 
City,  for  primary  training.  When  I  went  to 
the  Waves  office  here,  I  found  two  Lasell 
friends,  Lieut,  (j.g.)  Rosalie  W.  Martin,  for- 
merly of  the  faculty,  and  Sue  Paisley  Hans- 
bury,  '41.  We  had  a  good  time  talking  over 
our  Lasell  days.  They  are  both  very  enthusi- 
astic Waves,  and  influenced  me  a  great  deal 
in  my  decision  to  join. 

"The  fact  that  I  attended  Lasell  has  helped 
me  in  more  ways  than  one.  When  I  moved 
to  Detroit,  Michigan,  I  wanted  to  join  the 
Red  Cross  Motor  Corps.  One  day  I  was  sur- 
prised to  have  a  very  pleasant  woman  in  a 
Red  Cross  uniform  come  over  to  the  car  and 
introduce  herself.  She  said  that  she  had  seen 
the  Lasell  sticker  on  the  windshield,  and  that 
she  was  a  Lasell  graduate,  Katherine  Rice 
Broock  of  the  Class  of  1920.  She  very  kindly 
introduced  me  to  several  people  through 
whom  I  was  able  to  get  into  the  Motor 
Corps." 

Mary  Elizabeth  Hale  Hamburg,  '41,  is  liv- 
ing at  1153  Portland  Place,  Boulder,  Colo- 
rado, while  her  husband,  George  R.  Ham- 
burg, Chief  Petty  Officer,  U.  S.  Navy,  is  sta- 
tioned at  the  University  of  Colorado  as  phy- 
sical instructor. 

Sue  Paisley  Hansbury  is  a  Specialist  Re- 
cruiter, 3/c,  in  the  Waves,  stationed  at  the 
Office  of  Naval  Officer  Procurement,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  She  was  in  the  6th  Regiment 
at  Hunter  College,  the  first  class  to  graduate 
recruiters.  Before  being  assigned  to  Kansas 
City,  she  was  attached  to  the  Chicago  office. 
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Dean  Margaret  Rand  has  kindly  shared 
with  us  this  message  from  Mary  Cyrilla 
Williams,  '41: 

"I  am  enclosing  a  check  for  one  dollar 
which  I  shall  appreciate  your  turning  over  to 
the  proper  authorities  to  renew  my  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Lasell  News  and  Leaves. 

"I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  what 
I  have  been  doing.  The  enclosed  newspaper 
clipping  about  my  new  job  as  secretary  to 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Breen,  director  of  the  Oneida 
County  Compensation  Department,  appeared 
in  the  local  papers  in  December.  Prior  to  this, 
I  worked  in  the  Oneida  County  War  Council 
as  secretary  to  the  Director  of  Civilian  Pro- 
tection, and  at  the  time  of  my  resignation, 
was  office  manager  for  the  War  Council. 

"For  volunteer  work  1  have  been  a  nurses' 
aide  at  the  Faxton  Hospital  in  Utica  for  the 
past  year,  and  registrar  in  the  Casualty  Sta- 
tion in  the  Town  of  New  Hartford.  Am  also 
captain  of  a  group  of  girls  who  entertain 
patients  at  Rhoads  General  Hospital  each 
week." 

Life  Secretary,  Janet  Jansing,  '41,  sent  a 
long  letter  in  January.  She  had  received  news 
of  classmates  in  New  York  City  from  Ginny 
DeNyse,  who  wrote  that  Virginia  Loveday 
was  living  at  the  Hotel  Sheraton  while  study- 
ing to  be  an  airlines  hostess.  Mary  Doig  has 
an  excellent  job  with  the  Goodyear  Rubber 
Company  in  New  Bedford,  and  Lucille  Wie- 
landt  is  assistant  to  one  of  the  buyers  at  Knott 
Fur  Company  in  New  York.  Nancy  Maguire 
is  studying  for  her  master's  degree  in  sociology 
at  Columbia  University.  She  was  maid  of 
honor  at  Dottie  Welch's  wedding  last  fall. 
Fran  McBride  Perkins  is  in  Florida  for  a  few 
months;  her  husband,  Lt.  Mark  Perkins, 
U.S.A.,  has  gone  overseas.  Alice  Jean  Town- 
send  is  still  with  the  F.B.I.,  and  has  an  apart- 
ment in  Albany.  Jan  sees  her  and  Jane 
Gallup  frequently. 

"Pat  Kieser,  '40,  writes  that  Jean  Cooney, 
'41,  has  been  doing  some  traveling,  and  ex- 
pected to  call  on  Judy  Birch,  '41,  in  Montana, 
and  Jay  Jahn  Warren,  '41,  in  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. We  hope  to  hear  more  news  of  their 
reunions. 


"Dot  Donaldson  Morris,  '41,  and  her  hus- 
band, Lt.  William  F.  Morris,  Jr.,  U.S.A.,  are 
living  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  at  210  Win- 
ter Street." 

From  Ilene  Derick,  '41,  secretary  to  Dean 
Margaret  Rand,  we  learned  of  the  sudden 
passing  of  .Mr.  William  H.  Brown,  father  of 
Verne  Brown,  '39/40.  Our  deepest  sympathy 
is  extended  to  his  bereaved  family. 

Barbara  Gorely,  '41,  recently  sent  an  inter- 
esting letter  to  the  Alumnae  Secretary,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  share  a  portion  of  it  with 
our  readers.  She  writes  from  her  home,  Gore 
Lea,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts: 

"I  am  still  a  school  girl  this  year,  studying 
at  Wellesley  College  for  my  master's  degree 
in  American  history  and  literature. 

"Lasell  is  never  very  far  from  my  mind. 
During  the  opening  week  of  college  this  year 
I  sat  on  the  porch  of  Hathaway  Bookshop 
and  registered  new  freshmen  members.  To 
the  squeals  of  recognition  were  added  mine 
when  Phyllis  Nicolson  Keller,  '41,  passed  by, 
and  when  Barbara  Ann  Smith,  '43,  came  up 
the  steps.  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  a  transfer 
successor.  Whenever  I  run  into  the  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  I  see  Eleanor  Goulding  Greena- 
walt,  '40,  and  I  have  also  discovered  that  a 
Wellesley  classmate,  Louise  Poltorf,  attended 
Lasell  during  1938-39. 

"A  highlight  of  my  senior  year  was  my 
appointment  as  student  government  trustee 
on  the  Hathaway  House  board,  which  meant 
that  I  was  liaison  officer  between  the  two, 
attending  the  trustees'  meetings,  and  report- 
ing back  to  the  college  senate.  During  the 
long  eight-week  vacation  last  winter,  I  took 
the  special  course  in  typing  at  the  Chandler 
School.  The  spring  term  seemed  very  short, 
and  before  I  knew  it,  I  was  shaking  hands 
with  'Captain  McAfee,  who  smiled  so  win- 
ningly  as  she  handed  each  of  us  a  diploma. 

"Best  wishes  to  Lasell  for  a  good  new  year. 
Barbara  Gorely." 

Thank  you,  Barbara,  for  your  fine  letter, 
and  our  good  wishes  go  with  you  in  your 
graduate  work  at  Wellesley  College. 

Ruth  Mattson  Swanberg,  '41,  is  seeing  the 
country,  as  she  is  traveling  with  her  husband, 
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Lieutenant  Edmund  R.  Swanberg,  U.S.A., 
who  is  with  an  armored  division.  Ruth  wrote 
to.  Helen  L.  Beede,  '21,  from  Camp  Beale, 
California,  at  Christmas  time,  and  was  to 
leave  soon  for  Camp  Bowie,  Texas. 

Petie  Visscher,  '41,  has  returned  to  New 
Jersey,  and  is  working  for  Franklin  Simon 
and  Company  in  New  York  City.  From  her 
we  learn  that  Dot  Walker,  '41,  has  joined  the 
Waves,  and  that  Louise  Kelly,  '41,  is  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve. 

We  have  some  additions  for  our  service  list 
from  the  Class  of  1942:  Connie  Courtois  was 
among  one  hundred  New  England  women 
who  left  Boston  January  13  to  start  training 
as  women  reservists  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve  Training  School  in  New  York. 
From  Patty  Patten  Kennedy  we  learn  that 
Patty  Maxwell  is  a  Seaman,  2/c  in  the  Waves, 
stationed  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
Dodie  Mosher,  also  S  2/c,  Waves,  is  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  Barbara  Hayton,  Ph  M 
3/c,  is  stationed  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Louise  Crawford 
started  her  boot  training  at  Hunter  College 
late  in  January. 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  W.  Haskett  (Dawn 
Dugdale,  '42)  are  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
where  Lt.  Haskett  is  a  pilot  in  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Corps. 

While  in  Missouri  last  fall,  Marilyn  Crumb 
Linendall,  '42,  visited  her  Lasell  roommate, 
Mildred  Fraser,  of  University  City. 

Life  Secretary  Mary  Hurley,  '42,  wrote  in 
November  that  she  had  received  a  letter  from 
Charlotte  Hall,  who  was  attending  the  Col- 
lege of  Speech  and  Dramatics  at  Syracuse 
University.  Before  entering  Syracuse,  "Crick- 
et" was  a  statistician  for  the  Driver-Harris 
Company,  Harrison,  New  Jersey. 

The  1942  class  banner  goes  to  Carolee 
McDonough,  daughter  of  Lt.  and  Mrs.  John 
W.  McDonough  (Caroline  Gamble),  first  girl 
baby  born  to  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1942. 
Incidentally,  Carolee  is  named  for  her  moth- 
er, Caroline,  and  her  aunt,  Lee,  who  is  an 
undergraduate  at  Lasell  this  year. 

Jean  Zimmermann,  '42,  is  a  cadet  nurse  at 


Methodist  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York; 
address:  N/C  Jean  Zimmermann,  Nurses' 
Residence,  Methodist  Hospital,  506  Sixth 
Street,  Brooklyn  15,  New  York. 

Dorothy  French  Lally,  '40-'4i,  is  continu- 
ing in  her  position  as  secretary  to  Miss  Helen 
MacM.  Voorhees,  Director  of  the  Appoint- 
ment Bureau  at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Janice  Reeve,  '40-'4i,  is  employed  at  the 
Army  Air  Base,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

We  were  shocked  to  learn  of  the  death,  on 
January  30,  1944,  in  North  Africa,  of  Lt. 
William  Goodwin  Hale,  U.S.A.A.F.,  husband 
of  Shirley  Wolcott  Hale,  '43.  Lt.  Hale  was  a 
member  of  a  bombing  squadron. in  the  Medi- 
terranean area.  Shirley,  your  classmates  and 
friends  at  Lasell  extend  to  you  their  deepest 
sympathy. 

Life  Secretary  Nat  Monge,  '43,  called  at 
Lasell  in  November  and  gave  us  a  fine  report 
on  members  of  her  class: 

Among  those  doing  further  studying  this 
year  are  Gertrude  Baninger,  who  is  at  Katha- 
rine Gibbs  Secretarial  School  in  Boston;  Jean 
Brock,  in  the  medical  secretarial  course  at 
William  and  Mary  Extension,  Richmond, 
Virginia;  Alice  Moran,  in  art  school,  Boston; 
Priscilla  Houghton,  Miss  Wheelock's  School, 
Boston;  Vida  Pike,  Emerson  College,  Boston; 
Barbara  Schaufele,  Academie  Moderne,  Bos- 
ton; Barbara  Ann  Smith,  majoring  in  physi- 
cal education  at  Wellesley  College;  D.  Anne 
Streeter,  bacteriology  student  at  Maine  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Portland;  and  Eloise  Moffett, 
majoring  in  journalism  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  Illinois.  Eloise,  editor  of 
the  Lasell  News  last  year,  is  now  a  reporter 
on  the  Daily  Northwestern,  and  writes  with 
enthusiasm  of  her  new  courses. 

June  Allen  is  a  secretary  at  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Boston.  Fran  Beebe  and  Clarice  Lothrop 
are  with  the  Blue  Cross,  and  have  an  apart- 
ment at  43  Carlton  Street,  Brookline. 

Carol  Burns  writes  that  she  enjoys  her 
position  as  secretary  at  the  Professional 
Equipment  Company,  a  medical  supply  house 
in  New  Haven.  She,  Ann  Preuss,  and  Betty 
Smith   plan   to  visit   Lasell   soon.    Ann   is   a 
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private  secretary  at  Union  Carbide  and  Car- 
bon, Inc.,  in  New  York  City,  and  Betty  does 
secretarial  work  at  radio  station  WTAG, 
Worcester. 

In  Gloversville,  New  York,  Olga  Costes  is 
secretary  to  a  lawyer.  Jean  Dewar  is  work- 
ing in  a  Medford  (Massachusetts)  bank. 
Helen  Fisch  is  with  the  telephone  company  in 
Schenectady,  New  York,  while  Elinor  Kuch- 
ler  is  training  to  be  a  field  representative  for 
the  telephone  company  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

Jean  Hall,  Hospital  Apprentice,  ist  class 
(HA  i/c)  in  the  WAVES,  was  stationed  at 
the  Office  of  Naval  Officer  Procurement  in 
Chicago  when  she  wrote  late  in  November. 
She  received  her  boot  training  at  Hunter  Col- 
lege, and  was  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Great 
Lakes,  before  being  transferred  to  the  Chi- 
cago office. 

Barbara  Birch  left  New  England  for  active 
duty  in  the  Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve, 
on  November  30.  She  writes  that  she  saw 
Jean  Dewar,  Priscilla  Spence,  and  Pat  White- 
oak  at  the  Totem  Pole  recently,  and  that 
Doffie  Bentley  is  working  for  the  Paine'  Fur- 
niture Company,  Boston,  where  Barbara  was 
a  social  hostess  before  she  joined  the  Marines. 

Bev  Harris,  Edna  Lyons,  and  Nazarene 
Mondello  are  medical  secretaries;  Bev  at 
Deaconess  Hospital  and  Edna  at  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  in  Boston,  and  Nan, 
secretary  to  Dr.  Richard  H.  Overholt,  thoracic 
surgeon,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

Doing  laboratory  work  are'  Nat  Monge  and 
Shirley  Perkins.  Nat  is  with  the  Blood  Group- 
ing Laboratory,  Children's  Hospital,  Boston, 
and  Shirley,  with  the  Blood  Chemistry  Labo- 
ratory of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Mary  Franklin  and  Gene  Irish  Fraser  were 
recent  callers  at  Lasell.  Mary  has  a  position 
with  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
of  Boston. 

In  Toronto,  Canada,  Betsy  McMullan  is  a 
secretary  at  the  Confederation  Life  Insurance 
Association.  Virginia  Shaw  is  in  the  Invest- 
ment Department  of  the  Boston  Manufac- 
turers Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and 


Betty   Walker  has  a  position  with  the  John 
Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company,  Boston. 

Jane  Glassbrook  is  salesgirl  in  a  dress  shop 
in  Glens  Falls,  New  York.  Pauline  Keefe, 
Alma  Martin,  and  Jane  Timm  are  working 
at  Filene's,  Paine  Furniture  Company,  and 
Slattery's,  respectively,  in  Boston. 

Judy  Hill  works  in  New  York  City  for 
Norcross  Cards,  Inc.;  Audrey  Herrmann,  for 
a  manufacturer  in  Middletown,  Connecticut; 
and  Mildred  Bond,  for  the  Associated  Hospi- 
tal Service  of  the  Capitol  District  Hospitali- 
zation Insurance. 

Lasell  was  gladdened  recently  to  receive  a 
visit  from  Carolyn  Craig,  librarian  1943-43. 
Carolyn,  now  an  ensign  in  the  Waves,  has 
completed  her  course  in  communications  at 
the  Naval  Training  School,  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  and  has  been  assigned  to  duty  in 
San  Francisco,  California. 

We  have  just  received  the  following  news 
statement  from  the  Yale  University  News 
Bureau: 

"The  Department  of  Drama  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity was  asked  by  the  War  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  assist 
in  the  presentation  of  the  All  Army  Bond 
Show  which  was  produced  by  the  Army  Air 
Force  Technical  Training  Command.  Miss 
Jane  Hickman  (Lasell,  '43)  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  served  as  head  of  the  properties 
crew.  The  production  was  first  given  at  the 
Yale  University  Theatre  on  January  17,  and 
was  later  repeated  in  various  theatres  in  and 
near  New  Haven.  When  it  was  produced  at 
Loew's  Poli  Theatre  in  New  Haven,  and  in 
Meriden,  Miss  Hickman  worked  as  one  of 
the  assistant  stage  managers.  She  will  also 
work  in  that  capacity  when  the  tour  closes 
with  a  final  production  on  February  15,  the 
last  day  of  the  Bond  Drive." 

Classmates  and  friends  of  Muriel  Burns 
Szueetland,  '42-'43,  wish  to  extend  their  sym- 
pathy to  her  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Mr.  Fred  B.  Sweetland  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  reported  killed  in  action  in  the 
South  Pacific  area. 

Our  sympathy  also  goes  to  Ruth  Oram,  '41- 
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'43,  whose  father,  Dr.  J.  Calvin  Oram,  promi- 
nent Portland  (Maine)  physician,  passed 
away  in  November  after  a  long  illness. 

Congratulations  to  Barbara  Willins,  *42-'43, 
who  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  sopho- 
more class  at  Wheaton  College,  Norton, 
Massachusetts. 

Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc. 
Midwinter  Reunion 

One-hundred  fifty-six  alumnae,  faculty,  and 
guests  attended  the  annual  midwinter  re- 
union and  luncheon  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae, 
Inc.,  held  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  Boston,  on 
Saturday,  February  5,  1944.  We  are  happy, 
to  report  that  for  the  first  time  in  years  the 
weather  was  good! 

After  a  delicious  luncheon,  Dorothy  Bar- 
nard, '24,  chairman,  welcomed  us,  and  intro- 
duced the  alumnae  president,  Hester  Shaw, 
'28,  who  presented  Dean  Emeritus  Lillie  R. 
Potter,  '8o,  toastmistress.  We  loved  her  witty 
stories,  told  as  only  Miss  Potter  can  tell  them. 
Speakers  for  the  afternoon  were  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow;  Miss  Margaret  Rand,  dean;  Miss 
Mary  W.  Blatchford,  registrar;  Marion  Ord- 
way  Corley,  '11,  treasurer  of  the  Lasell  Alum- 
nae, Inc.;  Mr.  Walter  R.  Amesbury,  treasurer 
of  the  college;  Esther  B.  Sosman,  '36,  alum- 
nae secretary;  Ensign  Marion  A.  Roberts,  '29, 
formerly  Lasell  enrollment  director;  Mr. 
George  S.  Dunham,  head  of  the  music  de- 
partment; and  Alba  Squarcia,  '44,  president 
of  the  student  council. 

From  Dr.  Winslow,  Miss  Rand,  Mr.  Ames- 
bury,  and  Miss  Blatchford  we  learned  more 
about  the  food,  fuel,  and  help  problems 
which  face  the  schools  today,  and  how  Lasell 
is  meeting  them  with  the  new  cafeteria  and 
special  student  committees  to  take  care  of  the 
Barn,  shovel  snow,  and  do  similar  tasks.  Dr. 
Winslow  explained  that  there  have  been  no 
drastic  changes  in  the  college  curriculum, 
since  our  courses  are  mainly  vocational,  and 
what  better  can  we  do  than  train  the  students 
to  do  their  jobs  well.  There  has  been  no  de- 
mand from  the  students  for  a  speed-up  pro- 
gram or  summer  courses. 


Announcement  was  made  of  several  gifts 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  college 
since  the  1943  midwinter  reunion.  A  member 
of  one  of  last  year's  reunion  classes  has  given 
$500  to  the  school  but  has  not  as  yet  stipu- 
lated for  what  purpose  it  shall  be  used.  Mr. 
Frederick  Plummer,  whose  mother,  Mrs. 
William  Plummer,  entered  Lasell  on  its  open- 
ing day  in  1851,  has  deeded  his  property  on 
Woodland  Road,  next  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wins- 
low's  home,  to  Lasell  for  a  library  or  for  any 
other  purpose  desired.  The  Lasell  Club  of 
New  York  voted  at  its  meeting  the  week  be- 
fore the  Boston  reunion,  to  send  a  $100  war 
bond,  series  G,  to  the  school  for  the  library 
fund. 

Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11,  announced  that 
two  $25  war  bonds  have  been  received  from 
the  Lasell  Club  of  New  York,  and  that  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Club  has  sent  a  $25  schol- 
arship gift.  The  New  York  Club  voted  at  its 
January  meeting  to  send  two  more  $25  war 
bonds  to  the  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.,  in  1944, 
for  the  building  fund. 

We  were  also  pleased  to  learn  that  there 
are  eight  new  life  members  of  the  association: 
Bess  E.  Emerine,  '15;  Myrtle  Brix  Buehner, 
'15;  Ruth  Emery,  'ig-'2o;  Carolyn  Colton 
Avery,  '23;  Mabelle  Hickcox  Camp,  '34;  Muriel 
Ray  Hunt,  '36;  Mildred  Birchard  Pentheny, 
'38;  and  Constance  Hatch  Pilgrim,  '38.  Sev- 
eral others  have  started  life  memberships  on 
the  installment  plan.  (A  life  membership 
of  $25  may  be  paid  in  five  payments  of  $5 
each  at  successive  intervals  of  six  months.) 
Names  of  later  new  life  members  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  next  issue  of  the  Leaves. 

Mr.  Dunham  told  us  of  the  successful  con- 
cert and  dance  held  at  Winslow  Hall  in 
January  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  Glee  Club  and  the  Lasell 
Orphean  Club. 

We  were  interested  in  hearing  from  Mrs. 
Winslow  of  her  collection  of  pictures  of 
Lasell  children,  which  now  numbers  about 
three  hundred  photographs. 

Ensign  Marion  A.  Roberts,  '29,  of  the 
Waves,  Acting  Security  Officer  in   the  office 
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of  the  Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding,  U.S.N., 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  spoke  briefly  of  her 
work.  She  is  one  of  eighty-four  Lasell  girls 
and  faculty  who  are  now  in  service. 

Alba  Squarcia,  '44,  was  a  charming  repre- 
sentative of  the  Lasell  student  body;  we  were 
happy  to  welcome  her  at  the  luncheon. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  the  singing  of 
the  Alma  Mater  and  one  verse  of  America, 
led  by  Helen  L.  Beede,  '21,  at  the  piano, 
accompanied  by  Dorothy  Domina,  '45,  play- 
ing the  trumpet. 

Buffalo  Lasell  Club 

The    Buffalo    Lasell    Club    announces    the 

following  new  officers:  Marjorie  Keller  Mayer, 
'2Cj-'3o,  president;  Elizabeth  Sylvester  Robin- 
son, '38,  secretary;  Minne  Steenman  Bryant, 
'o7-'o8,  treasurer.  This  change  was  received 
too  late  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  club 
officers  published  in  the  back  of  the  ninety- 
second  annual  catalog  of  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege, which  will  be  in  the  mail  soon. 

New  Haven  Lasell  Club 

The  New  Haven  Lasell  Club  held  its  an- 
nual Christmas  tea  for  undergraduates,  Sun- 
day, December  19,  1943,  at  the  home  of 
Frances  Stephan,  '38.  Barbara  Schilf,  '40, 
was  chairman,  assisted  by  Madeline  Vivian, 
'41,  and  Barbara  Jeppesen  Thomann,  '38. 
Others  attending  were:  Helen  Nash,  Margaret 
Story,  Dolores  Carusi,  Ursula  Feeney,  Gloria 
Nichols,  and  Grace  Crossland,  undergradu- 
ates; Geraldine  Nye,  '43;  Carol  Burns,  '43; 
Emma  Ockert,  '26;  Charlotte  Ockert,  '33; 
Mildred  Munson,  '32;  Leota  Fulton,  'ig-'2o; 
Kupe  Shepard,  '39;  Eleanor  Pfaff,  '41;  Jean 
B.  Adams,  '40;  Jeanette  Gessner  Somers,  '30; 
Mary  King,  '38;  and  Virginia  Wilhelm  Peters, 

'38- 
The  last  Lasell  meeting  was  held  Monday 

evening,  December  13,  1943,  at  the  home  of 
Barbara  Jeppesen  Thomann,  '38.  Club  mem- 
bers worked  on  scrapbooks  for  Bundles  for 
America.  They  will  go  to  hospitalized  service 
men  in  the  United  States.  Those  present 
were:  Frances  Stephan,  '38;  Mary  King,  '38; 
Jean  Adams,  '40;  Leota  Fulton,  'i9-'2o;  Mil- 
dred Munson,  '32;  Jeanette  Gessner  Somers, 
'30;  Charlotte  Ockert,  '33;  Barbara  Jeppesen 


Thomann,  '38,  and  Virginia  Wilhelm  Peters, 
•38. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  Monday, 
January  10,  1944,  at  my  home.  We  shall  start 
work  on  oilcloth  animals  for  hospital  wards. 

Submitted  by  Virginia  Wilhelm  Peters,  '38 

Lasell  Club  of  New  York 

The  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Lasell 
Club  of  New  York  was  held  at  the  Parkside 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  on  January  29,  1944. 
Ninety-four  members  and  guests  were  present. 
A  reception  at  12:30  p.m.  gave  us  opportunity 
to  greet  Miss  Mary  Worcester  and  Dr.  Ruth 
Emery,  'ig-'20,  of  Lasell,  and  to  visit  with 
classmates  before  the  luncheon  at  1:15. 

This  year,  instead  of  presenting,  our  guests 
with  flowers,  the  club  gave  them  war  stamp 
"bouquets."  Miss  Emery  said  that,  as  was 
the  custom,  they  would  take  them  back  to 
Lasell,  whereupon  Julia  DeWitt  Read,  '10, 
suggested  that  the  bouquets  looked  rather 
small,  and  made  a  motion  that  they  be  en- 
larged to  a  $50  war  bond,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.,  for  the  building  fund. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

A  nominating  committee  was  appdinted  to 
present  a  new  slate  of  officers  at  the  1945 
meeting.  Alice  Seidler,  '38,  and  Marjorie 
Sperl,  '42,  agreed  to  serve  on  this  committee. 

The  memorial  list  was  read,  and  a  moment 
of  silent  tribute  paid  to  former  Lasell  girls 
who  passed  away  during  last  year. 

Louise  Paisley,  '09,  gave  an  impressive  list 
of  Lasell  girls  and  faculty  now  in  the  service 
of  their  country. 

Many  of  our  absent  members  sent  greet- 
ings, and  some  of  these  messages  were  read  by 
the  secretary  before  she  gave  her  report. 

Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner,  '23,  moved  that 
the  club  purchase  a  $100  series  G  war  bond, 
to  be  presented  to  the  college  library  fund. 
This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Delightful  talks  by  Miss  Worcester  and 
Miss  Emery  brought  Lasell  very  close  to  us 
all;  we  were  interested  to  hear  of  the  war- 
time changes  at  school. 

Submitted  by  Sarah  A.  Moore,  '07-' 08 
Secretary-Treasurer 


B.  B.  McKeever,  Pres.    T.  M.  Leahy,  Vice  Prei. 
Paul  McKeever,   Treas. 
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5130  p.m.     Alumnae  Supper,  Bragdon  Hall 
(Tickets  Necessary) 
Senior  Spread,  Winslow  Hall 

7:45  p.m.     Class  Night  Exercises,  Recreation  Field 

(Cards  Necessary) 

9:45  p.m.     Informal  Reception,  Woodland  Hall 


Sunday,     June    4—4:00    p.m.     Baccalaureate  Sermon,  Winslow  Hall 

Basil  Mathews,  M.A. 


Monday,    June    5—8:30    a.m.     Last  Chapel,  Winslow  Hall 

10:45  a.m.     Commencement  Address,  Winslow  Hall 

J.  Edgar  Park,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

12:00  m.     Farewell  at  the  Crow's  Nest,  Bragdon  Lawn 

12:30  p.m.     Commencement  Luncheon,  Bragdon  Hall 
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Where  Did  Your  Dorm 
Get  Its  Name 

There  are  more  than  twenty  buildings  here 
in  Auburndale  which  Lasell  now  uses,  or  used 
at  one  time.  All  of  these  houses  have  names, 
but  have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  of  the 
origin  of  these  names? 

Carpenter  Hall,  for  instance,  takes  the 
name  of  a  former  faculty  member,  Caroline 
Carpenter.  Her  picture  is  in  the  front  hall  of 
this  house  if  you'd  like  to  see  what  she  looked 
like. 

Blaisdell  was  named  for  Miss  Blaisdell,  also 
a  former  faculty  member  at  Lasell. 

Clark  Cottage  is  named  as  a  tribute  to  Dr. 
Clark,  a  former  minister  and  one-time  direc- 
tor of  Lasell  Seminary.  Dr.  Clark  left  one 
thousand  dollars  to  the  school  and  this  was 
the  start  of  the  endowment  fund. 

Gardner  bears  the  name  of  a  member  of 
the  first  class  of  Lasell,  Elizabeth  Gardner, 
who  was  graduated  from  here  in  1856.  After 
attending  Lasell,  Miss  Gardner  went  to 
France  and  there  married  the  artist,  Bour- 
gereaux.  The  picture  of  the  children  which 
now  hangs  in  the  Bragdon  parlor  was  painted 
by  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bourgereaux  and  was 
her  gift  to  the  school. 

Cushing  house  was  named  for  Dr.  Cushing 
who  was  a  former  professor  at  Lasell  and  was 
principal  here  from  July,  1864,  to  June,  1874. 

Draper,  Pickard,  Chandler  and  Conn  keep 
the  names  of  the  people  from  whom  Lasell 
purchased  these  houses.  Briggs  is  also  named 
for  the  former  owners.  Their  daughter  grad- 
uated from  Lasell  and  now  lives  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Woodland  Road  and  Hawthorne 
Avenue.  Hawthorne  House  bears  the  name 
of  the  street  it  is  located  on. 

The  house  which  now  holds  the  infirmary 
was,  when  it  was  acquired,  going  to  be  called 
the  Nutt  House  in  memory  of  one  of  the 
nurses,  but  this  name  seemed  inappropriate 
for  such  a  building,  so  it  was  left  as  "The 
Infirmary." 

It    is    also    interesting    to    note    that    Dr. 


Winslow's  house  was  once  the  only  house  the 
school  owned  besides  Bragdon  and  it  was 
called  Karandar.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow 
lived  in  this  house  at  that  time,  but  the  up- 
stairs served  as  a  dormitory.  Mr.  Amesbury's 
house  was  also  at  one  time  used  as  a  dormi- 
tory and  was  named  Berkley. 

Carter  -Hall  is  perhaps  the  most  unique  in 
its  name.  It  is  a  contraction  of  two  names 
"Car"  as  a  part  of  Miss  Carpenter's  name  and 
"Ter"  as  a  part  of  Miss  Potter's  name. 

Woodland  Hall  was  formerly  the  famous 
Woodland  Park  Hotel  and  still  keeps  that 
title.  Bragdon  is  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Bragdon,  the  second  principal  of  Lasell  and 
Winslow  Hall  is  named  for  our  present  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Winslow. 

That  is  how  the  Lasell  buildings  received 
their  names.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note 
what  the  two  new  buildings  will  be  called 
in  the  future.  Peggy  Revene 


I  Knew  Eben  Hilton 

HAVE  you  ever  been  to  Maine?  If 
you  have  enough  gas  coupons,  drive 
up  on  Route  1  through  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  southern  part  of  Maine.  After 
two  hours  you  will  arrive  at  Wells.  It  is  here 
you  once  would  have  met  one  of  my  closest 
friends,  a  legend  to  the  town. 

Ten  years  ago  when  there  was  no  thought 
of  war,  strife,  and  killing,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  town  folks  was  jovial  and  contented, 
I  first  met  Eben  Hilton.  Eben  was  the  son 
of  a  superstitious  Indian  woman  and  an  igno- 
rant backwoods  farmer.  At  that  time  the 
tongue-wagging  little  tourist  town  had  spread 
his  history  far  and  wide.  Why  not?  He  was 
by  far  the  best  looking  native  in  the  town. 
All  the  girls  were  amazed  with  his  simple 
grace  and  posture.  If  he  had  only  gone  to 
college,  he  might  have  been  someone  of 
worth.  As  it  was,  he  became  interested  in 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  town,  clamming  in 
its  back  rivers  and  fishing  on  its  ocean. 

His  life  had  been  a  hard  one,  as  his  family 
had  died  when  he  was  very  young.     As  the 
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town  was  too  poor  to  have  an  orphanage,  he 
was  sent  from  house  to  house  during  the 
years.  He  worked  hard  and  long,  and  it  was 
not  unusual  to  see  his  back  black  and  blue 
from  a  beating. 

School  life  was  a  bad  dream  for  poor  Eben, 
and  he  was  absent  from  class  more  than  he 
was  present.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade, 
Eben  called  a  halt  to  his  studies. 

After  leaving  school,  he  also  left  the  town 
of  Wells.  He  moved  to  the  seashore,  a  mile 
away,  and  lived  in  a  hut  on  the  sand  dunes. 
He  made  his  living  digging  clams  in  the  creek, 
and  fishing  off  the  coast  in  his  little  sailboat. 
As  he  grew  to  manhood,  the  town  took  pride 
in  his  opinions,  and  he  was  considered  an 
honest,  hard-working  young  man. 

I  was  eight,  and  being  the  youngest  of  a 
family  of  five,  often  had  lonely  hours  to  en- 
tertain myself.  One  day,  I  went  to  the  clam 
flats,  and  it  was  here  I  met  Eben.  He  taught 
me  the  art  of  good  clamming,  and  how  to 
kneel  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  stay  for  hours 
digging  without  strain  to  back  muscles.  His 
quiet  voice  was  soothing  after  the  constant 
chatter  of  my  little  friends,  and  visiting  him 
was  my  greatest  delight.  He  inherited  his 
silent  strength  from  his  mother. 

In  the  month  of  August,  my  brothers,  Eben 
and  I  went  in  the  backwoods  country  pick- 
ing blueberries,  raspberries,  and  hunting  .rab- 
bits. How  I  loved  his  tan  face  when  he 
smiled,  and  the  way  his  eyes  would  crinkle 
up  to  little  slits.  As  we  picked  berries,  he 
would  tell  me  stories  of  animals  and  astrono- 
my that  held  my  interest.  Under  his  guard- 
ing love  he  taught  me  how  to  handle  a  sail 
and  to  steer  his  little  craft. 

How  can  I  explain  Eben  to  you?  He  be- 
came my  friend,  companion,  and  advisor.  He 
showed  me  what  true  love  was,  how  to  treat 
animals  kindly,  how  to  acquire  friends.  Yes, 
Eben  was  my  dearest  friend,  and  my  summer 
that  year  was  a  wonderful  experience.  As  it 
came  time  to  leave,  I  cried  bitterly  at  the 
thought  of  going.    He  promised  that  the  next 


summer  he  would  show  me  how  to  swim  and 
how  to  handle  a  gun. 

The  train  pulled  slowly  from  the  clap- 
boarded  station,  and  I  tried  hard  to  keep  the 
tears  from  overflowing.  I  pressed  my  face 
hard  on  the  window  and  held  on  to  a  sight 
of  him  as  long  as  I  could.  He  waved  for  a 
long  time,  and  finally,  as  the  train  picked  up 
rhythm  I  left  him  behind  in  the  little  town. 
I  knew,  although  the  winter  months  were 
long,  I  would  never  forget  Eben  Hilton. 

For  the  next  five  years,  I  didn't  go  back 
to  Wells,  and  thus  I  lost  contact  with  Eben 
Hilton.  I  heard  that  he  married  the  pret- 
tiest girl  in  the  town.  Her  father,  a  farmer, 
disowned  his  daughter,  Eva,  because  Eben 
didn't  have  any  education  or  ambition.  The 
next  news  was  that  Eben  had  two  children, 
of  whom  one  was  deaf  and  dumb. 

Finally  in  1938  I  returned  to  Wells.  My 
only  desire  .was  to  see  Eben,  his  home,  and 
family.  When  I  arrived  at  his  home  I  saw 
a  house,  little  and  dirty,  located  near  a  lot 
of  land  used  as  a  dump.  Eben's  new  house 
was  some  miles  from  the  beach.  His  home 
at  one  time  had  been  occupied  by  lumber 
jacks.  A  little  girl  ran  out  of  the  house  clad 
in  a  dirty,  shabby  dress.  Her  feet  were  bare. 
Behind  her  a  baby  boy  came  toddling  out, 
sucking  muddy  fingers.  Eben  came  next  with 
his  face  wrinkled  with  a  smile  of  welcome. 
He  hadn't  forgotten. 

He  asked  me  into  his  home,  and  it  was  here 
I  saw  the  dreadful  change  in  his  wife.  Eva 
had  changed  from  girlhood  to  womanhood. 
She  was  expecting  another  baby,  and  she  had 
tried  to  hide  her  condition  by  wearing  a 
shapeless,  torn  negligee.  Her  hair,  messy  and 
dirty,  was  pulled  tightly  from  her  face.  The 
teeth  in  her  once  proud,  but  unintelligent 
head,  were  black  from  no  care.  She  had  no 
one  now  to  force  her  to  do  what  she 
did  not  care  to  do.  At  one  time  she  had 
been  very  pretty,  and  now  her  appear- 
ance sickened  me.  I  was  the  first  out- 
sider to  see  their  house.  I  wondered  if  he 
could  read  my  thoughts  as  I  glanced  uneasily 
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at  faded  walls  and  poor  furniture.  A  printed 
cloth  separated  the  hut  into  two  parts.  I  sat 
in  the  living  room  where  they  cooked  and  ate 
and  enjoyed  the  pleasures  they  could  afford. 

Poor  Eben,  I  thought,  as  I  finally  departed. 
There  were  wrinkles  of  care  on  that  yet 
brown  face.  Perhaps  he  alone  realized  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  his  living  as  I  did.  I 
promised  to  come  again,  yet  I  knew  in  my 
heart  I  would  never  return.  As  I  started 
back  to  town  I  wondered  and  thought  deep- 
ly about  the  scene  I  had  left  behind.  Eben, 
however,  visited  my  family  frequently,  and 
our  acquaintance  grew  stronger  than  before. 
The  friendly  atmosphere  and  clean  home 
made  him  feel  happier  and  freer  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before.  He  would  talk  about  his 
childhood  and  times  when  I  was  a  little  girl. 
He  would  talk  lovingly  about  his  two  little 
children,  and  his  plans  for  them  when  they 
grew  up.  His  shell  seemed  to  break  when  he 
visited  us,  and  we  got  to  know  his  inner  feel- 
ing and  ideas.  Yes,  Eben  was  happy  with  my 
family,  and  his  face  grew  dark  and  sullen 
when  it  was  time  to  go  home— back  to  her  and 
his  filthy  hut  of  unhappy  memories.    . 

Due  to  the  scarcity  of  fish  and  an  epidemic 
blamed  to  the  river,  Eben's  means  of  liveli- 
hood was  cut  off.  He  picked  blueberries  and 
grew  what  he  could  on  the  land  about  him. 
Nevertheless,  he  knew  and  Eva  knew  that 
they  would  never  be  able  to  exist  throughout 
the  winter  which  lay  ahead.  My  family  gave 
them  clothes  and  food,  but  to  no  avail.  To- 
gether they  planned  and  schemed,  but  the 
horizon  looked  black.  Why  not?  These 
married  two  were  the  most  uneducated 
people  in  the  whole  town,  and  they  lived 
en  an  income  barely  sufficient  for  one  person. 

On  September  29,  1938,  the  hurricane  came 
with  all  its  fury  and  destruction.  We  had 
been  sailing,  and  Eben's  little  girl,  who  was 
deaf  and  dumb,  had  come  along  too.  When 
we  left  the  few  lobsters  at  the  pound,  we 
realized  that  she  was  missing.  We  learned 
from  an  old  sailor  that  he  had  rowed  out  to 
bring  his  own  craft  in,  and  she  had  gone  as 


far  as  Eben's  boat.  Someone  had  promised 
to  take  her  in,  but  when  the  time  came  to 
pick  her  up,  she  was  not  there.  In  two  hours 
the  hurricane  was  at  its  peak,  and  it  was  then 
Eben  attempted  to  rescue  Joan.  He  bor- 
rowed a  speed  boat  from  a  friend  and  set 
out  to  rescue  her  from  his  boat.  The  sus- 
pense was  horrible,  and  everyone  watched 
with  anxious  eyes.  He  finally  reached  shore 
with  his  daughter  safe.  But  his  arm  was  bad- 
ly severed  from  the  broken  windshield  of 
the  boat. 

He  was  taken  to  the  county  hospital  where 
they  found  it  necessary  to  amputate,  as  gan- 
grene had  set  in  after  a  few  days.  When 
Eben  regained  consciousness  for  a  short  time, 
I  tried  to  talk  to  him.  He  began  mumbling 
his  fears  of  the  place,  and  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  his  life.  He  cried  and  moaned,  and 
I  felt  hot  tears  on  my  face.  If  I  could  have 
comforted  him,  my  heart  would  not  have  felt 
so  heavy.  As  I  stood  there  looking  at  him 
stretched  on  a  snow  white  bed,  I  could  not 
help  but  notice  the  tragedy  of  his  life.  At 
the  foot  of  his  bed  were  his  clothes  of  rags 
which  seemed  to  cry  out  his  story  of  life  to 
everyone.  His  eyes,  once  strong  and  bold, 
were  the  beaten  ones  of  a  losing  man.  The 
loss  of  blood  had  weakened  him  greatly. 
They  told  me  to  leave,  and  at  the  threshold 
I  looked  back  at  him  alone  and  afraid  of 
what   was   ahead. 

Eben  died  from  a  broken  neck  sustained 
from  a  jump  from  his  window  to  the  ground 
below  while  trying  to  escape  life.  They  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  had  been  out  of  his 
mind,  and  they  thought  he  was  trying  to 
rescue  his  child  all  over  again.    That  was  all! 

I  made  the  trip  to  Eben's  cabin  the  next 
morning  with  a  heavy  heart.  The  day  was 
bright  and  the  birds  were  singing.  As  I  neared 
his  dwelling,  his  children  rushed  to  greet  me 
without  a  word.  Eva  also  stood  at  the  door- 
way with  her  face  anxious  for  news  from  her 
loved  one.  When  could  she  see  him?  Did 
he  ask  for  the  children?    The  story  was  hard 
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to  tell,  but  finally  the  words   fell  from  my 
lips. 

A  few  days  later,  everything  was  quiet 
around  the  bitter  cabin.  Eva  left  for  her 
mother's  home.  Her  children  had  been  taken 
by  the  state.  The  birds  were  not  singing. 
The  house  was  closed  and  boarded.  I  sat  in 
the  car  waiting  to  be  taken  from  this  setting 
of  the  story  I  had  lived  these  past  few  months. 
I  said  nothing,  but  my  thoughts  were  of  Eben 
who  had  gone  on,  and  of  Eva  who  had  gone 
back,  and  of  her  children  who  had  gone  to 
new  and  unfamiliar  surroundings. 

At  last  I  left  slowly  for  the  beach,  my  heart, 
oh  so  heavy  with  the  cares  I  had  brought  up- 
on myself.  I  found  myself  crying  for  the 
Eben  of  my  childhood,  my  Eben  who  had 
been  full  of  life  and  ready  to  meet  life  with 
both  arms  open. 

People  praised  me  for  my  kindness  and  said 
that  the  best  had  occurred  for  the  good  of  all. 
Well,  maybe  that  was  so,  I  will  never  know. 
I  only  hope  so.  .  .  . 

Carryl  Donavan 


The  Blue  Door 

HANGING  in  the  livingroom  of  my 
apartment  there  is  a  painting  that 
intrigues  all  who  see  it.  Its  vibrant 
coloring  and  simplicity  of  design  make  it  a 
pleasing  addition  to  my  room,  but  it  is  not 
like  many  other  pictures.  It  presents  a  por- 
tion of  the  interior  of  a  small  studio,  the  blue 
door  of  which  is  opened  to  the  bright  sun- 
light. In  the  lower  left  corner  a  wooden 
table  is  being  used  as  a  drawing  board, 
judging  from  the  pencils  and  papers  covering 
the  top.  Behind  the  table  is  a  shelf  holding 
a  vase  of  deep  red  roses.  Beyond  the  open 
door  lies  the  sea,  with  miniature  white  cot- 
tages huddled  closely  together  on  its  shore. 

This  is  the  painting.  There  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary about  the  scene;  there  is  nothing 
unusual  in  the  coloring  or  rendition  of  it; 
but  one  object  draws  the  eye  of  all  who  enter 
my  apartment  and  observe  it.  A  strange,  in- 
definable shadow  is  thrown  across  the  land- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  steps,  just  outside  the 
door,  and  is  cut  off  by  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  doorway. 

I  purchased  it  at  an  auction  last  month  in 
Greenwich  Village— one  of  those  colorful 
street  sales  for  which  the  Village  is  so  famous. 
This  time  paintings  were  being  sold,  and  the 
artists  were  dressed  in  gaudy  smocks  with 
berets  cocked  to  the  sides  of  their  heads. 
The  most  prized  of  their  recent  works  were 
grouped  close  to  the  street  in  wooden  frames, 
while  their  less  treasured  possessions  were 
laid  against  the  nearby  buildings. 

I  felt  in  a  gay  mood  that  afternoon,  and, 
instead  of  indulging  in  my  usual  appreciative 
gazing,  decided  to  purchase  a  picture  to  hide 
the  obvious  bare  space  over  the  davenport  in 
my  living  room.  There  was  a  large  gather- 
ing moving  from  group  to  group,  pausing 
often  to  exclaim  over  some  painter's  achieve- 
ment. Suddenly  they  stopped,  and  the  man 
who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  said,  "By 
George!     What  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 

The  group  gathered  around  at  his  unex- 
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pected  exclamation,  and  the  man  continued. 
"It's  no  great  work  of  art;  a  blind  man  can 
see  that.  The  colors  are  strong,  expressive. 
The  scene  is  placed  well  on  the  canvas.  But 
what  in  Heaven's  name  is  the  significance  of 
that  shadow  on  the  landing?" 

By  this  time  I  was  close  enough  to  see,  and 
I  too  asked  questions,  only  silently  though, 
for  I  was  too  modest  to  speak  out  loud  to 
the  man,  who  was  boldly  questioning  an 
artist  standing  a  short  distance  away. 

"No,  no,  Monsieur.  I  do  not  know  whaire 
the  arteest  'as  gone  or  when  he  weel  be  back. 
But  if  you  desire  the  purchase  of  thes  paint- 
ing, I  shall  sell  it  for  him  to  you." 

"No  thank  you.  It's  a  fine  piece,  but  not 
the  type  to  fit  in  with  my  collection,"  and  the 
small  party  moved  on.  But  I  remained,  for 
the  picture  intrigued  me.  I  called  the  French- 
man over,  and  while  he  sauntered  toward  me, 
I  stood  deliberating  whether  or  not  I  was 
making  a  wise  choice. 

Soon  the  painting  was  a  part  of  my  living 
room.  My  friends  noticed  it  immediately 
upon  entering  the  room;  not  because  it  was 
a  recent  addition  to  my  apartment,  but  be- 
cause they,  too,  were  fascinated  by  the  weird 
shadow  thrown  by  the  sun's  rays  on  the  door- 
way landing. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  it  had  become  a 
source  of  amusement  for  them  to  ponder  over 
the  shadow  and  deliberate  on  its  meaning. 
I  laughed  scornfully  at  them,  but  secretly  I, 
too,  pondered  over  a  solution.  For  certainly 
the  artist  must  have  had  a  purpose  when  he 
drew  such  a  deformed  shadow.  There  was  no 
definite  shape,  rather  it  could  be  likened  to 
an  ink  spot  carelessly  spilled  and  then  neg- 
lected. What  could  it  signify?  What  earthly 
meaning  could  it  have? 

I  bid  good-night  to  my  friends,  who  laugh- 
ingly inquired  how  I  could  have  the  courage 
to  sleep  in  the  same  apartment  with  an  un- 
solved mystery;  and  I,  mustering  my  scornful 
smile— for  it  felt  quite  artificial  suddenly,— 
told  them  I  had  no  fear  of  the  abstract. 

I  gazed  once  more  upon  the  painting  be- 


fore I  turned  out  the  lights,  and,  although 
there  was  nothing  human  in  it,  the  picture 
seemed  to  smile  disdainfully  at  my  perplexity. 
I  snapped  off  the  light  and  the  room  was 
flooded  with  blackness.  A  few  moments  later 
1  lay  in  bed,  and  although  I  attempted  sleep, 
my  mind  was  tense.  I  tossed  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  finally  the  cold  air  blowing 
through  the  wide-opened  window  made  me 
drowsy. 

A  tall,  slender  man  was  bent  over  his  work 
at  a  table  he  was  using  for  a  desk.  There 
were  several  unfinished  sketches  lying  under 
his  arm,  and  his  hand  was  busily  sketching 
another  outline.  His  long  thin  fingers  would 
have  betrayed  him,  had  he  had  the  inclina- 
tion to  state  his  trade  as  other  than  that  of 
an  artist.  Having  formed  a  new  arrange- 
ment on  paper,  he  held  it  off  and  squinted  at 
it  critically,   but   again  he  had   failed. 

"What  is  the  answer!  What  shall  I  do?" 
he  inquired  of  the  small  studio.  He  let  the 
sketch  fall  from  his  hand  and  join  its  com- 
panions on  the  table  while  he  gazed  unsee- 
ingly  around  the  room  in  despair.  Suddenly 
he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  an  excited  cry  and 
nervously  seized  his  drawing  board.  "The 
studio!  Of  course.  For  years  I  have  been  go- 
ing out  of  my  way  to  find  the  new,  the  differ- 
ent, while  my  studio  waits  for  me  to  realize 
its  charms." 

He  slanted  the  drawing  board  on  his  knee 
and  made  a  brief  sketch  of  the  interior.  Then, 
laying  the  board  on  the  table,  he  cut  his  can- 
vas and  placed  it  on  a  larger  drawing  board 
standing  in  one  corner  of  the  tiny  room. 
However,  the  room  was  so  dark  when  he  was 
mixing  his  paints  that  he  was  scarcely  able 
to  distinguish  the  colors.  He  stepped  to  the 
door  and  threw  it  open.  The  bright  sunlight 
hit  the  violent  blue  of  the  door  and  touched 
the  deep  red  roses  on  the  shelf.  The  sea  lap- 
ping at  the  rocks  below  and  the  white  cot- 
tages lining  the  shore  were  nature's  addition 
to  the  picture;  and  the  young  artist  smiled 
with  content  as  he  at  last  had  found  his 
painting. 
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There  followed  three  months  of  thought- 
ful strokes  on  rough  canvas.  The  artist  would 
pause  only  a  few  moments  during  each  day 
10  walk  to  the  doorway  and  inhale  the  salt 
air  as  he  gazed  down  at  the  sea  crawling 
around  the  rocks.  His  canvas  was  nearing 
completion.  He  had  retained  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  interior,  and  enhanced  it  with 
the  vibrant  blue  of  the  door  and  the  gold  of 
the  sunlight  that  nearly  every  day  passed 
through  the  open  door. 

One  day  toward  noon  as  he  was  working 
steadily  along,  he  noticed  in  his  hand  a  slight 
stubbornness  to  obey  his  commands.  Terri- 
fied, knowing  what  it  would  mean  to  lose  its 
use,  he  nervously  increased  his  speed.  That 
day  he  did  not  linger  awhile  to  admire  the 
sea,  but  fearfully  kept  on,  thinking  that  the 
constant  use  of  his  hand  would  loosen  its 
stiffness. 

The  next  day  its  obstinacy  persisted,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  second  week  he  could  scarce- 
ly hold  his  brush.  Some  days  the  pain  was 
so  intense  that  painting  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  would  stare  fixedly  at  the  sea,  and 
a  pitifully  mournful  expression  would  cross 
his  face.  Seeing  a  physician  would  be  futile. 
He  would  be  told  to  strap  his  arm,  and  thus 
he  would  never  complete  his  picture. 

He  struggled  on,  his  strokes  now  meaning- 
less, without  rhythm  and  feeling  able  to  pene- 
trate the  stiffness.  His  left  hand  shook  as  he 
ineptly  applied  the  last  few  strokes,  for  by 
now  his  right  was  rendered  useless.  Over- 
come by  uncontrollable  emotion,  he  cradled 
his  head  in  his  arms  and  wept  in  anguish  on 
his  finished  canvas. 

"Oh,  dear  God!"  he  cried  out  beseeching- 
ly. He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  striding  to  the 
door,  madly  flung  his  brush  to  the  rocks. 
Passion  swept  over  him  and  he  glanced  at 
the  canvas,  then  at  his  crippled  hand.  Then 
he  fell  to  his  knees  in  a  crumpled  heap  at  the 
top  of  the  steps.  He  sobbed  inwardly  but  no 
tears  came  this  time,  only  an  occasional  shud- 
der of  his  body.  Suddenly,  he  was  very  still. 
His  heart  beat  faster,  faster,  FASTER— then 


it  stopped  and  he  lurched  forward  in  a  mass 
of  broken  heart  and  shattered  dreams. 

The  sun's  rays  poured  into  the  interior  of 
the  house  with  the  bright  blue  door  and 
caressed  the  body  of  the  man  outside.  In  its 
hunched  position,  it  threw  a  peculiar  shadow 
against  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  steps 
just  outside  the  door. 

I  awoke  with  a  start.  It  was  morning  al- 
ready. Then  I  remembered  my  dream,  not 
in  snatches  but  in  its  entirety.  How  com- 
plex and  yet  how  simple  the  solution  had 
been. 

I  pushed  back  the  bedclothes  and  dashed 
to  the  window,  for  it  was  very  cold  in  the 
room. 

Betty  Rhind 


Could  It  Be? 

He  was  just  a  gob, 

A  Jad   in   navy   blue- 
Standing  on  a  corner, 

Wondering  what   to  do. 

His  hat  was  at  an  angle— 

A  whistle  on  his  lips; 
But  he  had  no  eye  for  girls — 

His  mind  was  full  of  ships. 

My  little  poem  must  end  here 

For  if  this  was  the  case, 
He   wasn't   a   human   sailor; 

He  belonged   some  other  place! 

Jeff  Fuller 


IO 
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Before  Dawn 

IT  WAS  that  rare  time  when  it  was  no 
longer  night,  and  yet  it  was  not  day,  the 
moment  of  magical  beauty  when  the 
trees,  the  hills,  and  the  water  attained  the 
vivid  hues  and  frail  enchantment  of  a  Ming 
vase.  The  sun  as  yet  had  not  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, but  its  coming  was  heralded  by  the 
slanting  rays  of  gold  intermingled  with  pastel 
blues,  reds,  and  purples. 

Before  me  was  a  panorama,  majestic  in  its 
simplicity.  The  rolling  hills,  chasing  one  an- 
other into  the  distance,  were  a  symphony  of 
peaceful  quietude.  In  the  foreground  a  lone 
rooster  paraded  back  and  forth  as  he  preened 
himself  for  the  moment  when  he  would  lift 
his  rasping  voice  and  proclaim  the  arrival  of 
another  day. 

Standing  to  my  right  was  a  farmhouse  with 
barn  attached.  Both  house  and  barn,  scarred 
and  weather  beaten,  were  leaning  expectantly 
toward  the  east,  as  if  eager  to  greet  the  sun. 
Nestled  close  to  the  barn,  protecting  itself 
from  the  chill  of  the  morning  was  a  grey-gold, 
dewy  mound  of  hay.  Completing  the  scene 
were  a  few  scattered  trees  placed  indiscrim- 
inately about,  and  a  crude,  rustic  fence  that 
wandered  aimlessly  around  the  house  and  its 
immediate  surroundings. 

I  watched  as  the  rooster  finished  his  morn- 
ing toilet,  looked  about,  and  then  raised  his 
head  and  blared  forth  his  daily  message.  The 
sun  burst  over  the  horizon  in  all  its  magnifi- 
cent glory.  I  feasted  on  this  resplendent 
scene  for  a  moment  or  two  and  went  on  my 


way.     Day  had  come! 


Joy  Cart  land 


They  Serve  Us  Well 

WE  ALL  have  maids  in  our  houses 
who  make  our  beds,  clean  the 
rooms,  and  take  telephone  calls  if 
we  ourselves  are  not  there.  We've  all  seen 
men  working  around  the  grounds,  planting 
seed  in  the  early  spring,  mowing  the  lawns, 
raking  leaves  in  the  autumn,  and  doing  the 
various  and  sundry  jobs  that  make  Lasell's 
campus  famous  for  its  beauty. 

Here  is  a  cross  section  on  Lasell's  em- 
ployees, excluding  the  faculty  and  office 
workers. 

Miss  Williams,  the  housekeeper  at  Bragdon, 
has  been  at  Lasell  since  1919.  She  was  at 
Woodland  first,  and  came  to  Bragdon  in 
1932.  Some,  of  her  duties  are  the  hiring  of 
all  maids,  keeping  records  for  our  baggage, 
and  taking  care  of  the  time  for  the  maids' 
payroll.  She  is  the  person  to  see  if  you  want 
a  blanket  for  sunbathing,  or  if  you  have  to 
arrange  furniture  for  one  of  the  proms. 

Susie  Kiley  holds  the  honor  of  the  maid 
having  served  the  greatest  number  of  years,  as 
she  has  been  here  since  1914.  Up  until  last 
year  she  took  care  of  Gardner,  but  is  now  in 
Cushing.  We  also  have  Anna  MacDougal, 
the  parlor  maid  in  Bragdon,  who  has  worked 
at  the  school  for  fifteen  years. 

Another  person  who  has  been  with  the 
school  for  thirty  years  or  more,  is  Peter  Mc- 
Loughlin,  the  chef  in  the  kitchen.  At  first, 
he  was  the  baker,  but  when  the  dining  room 
at  Woodland  was  opened  he  went  there  as  a 
chef.  Now  he  is  back  in  the  Bragdon  kitchen. 
The  present  baker,  George  Goudas,  is  also  an 
employee  of  many  years'  standing. 

The  men  who  are  often  seen  around 
Bragdon  or  at  the  Barn,  attending  to  their 
individual  duties,  are  Mr.  Emerson  and  Al- 
bert Ward. 

Mr.  Emerson,  the  senior  house  man  at 
Bragdon,  worked  here  when  Dr.  Bragdon  was 
the  principal.  He  left  for  a  time  and  worked 
for  a  private  family,  and  then  came  back  to 
Lasell.  Albert  Ward  is  the  junior  houseman 
at   Bragdon   and  has  been    here   for  fifteen 
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years.    Albert's  brother,  Willis,  has  complete 
charge  of  Winslow  Hall. 

Woodland  has  its  own  housekeeper  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Howard,  who  has  been  there 
since  1935. 

The  total  number  of  men  who  work  on 
the  grounds  is  five.  Usually  there  are  eight, 
but  because  of  the  war,  the  number  has  had 
to  be  reduced.  Mr.  Harper  is  the  head  gar- 
dener and  has  worked  for  the  school  for  more 
than  thirty-five  years.  His  son,  Jim,  is  the 
man  who  drives  the  truck,  carries  the  laundry 
to  our  dorms,  and  brings  us  our  heavy 
luggage. 

At  present  we  have  seven  engineers,  fire- 
men, and  watchmen  who  are  carrying  on  the 
work  of  eight  and  who,  in  addition,  are  do- 
ing the  extra  work  caused  by  the  conversion 
of  most  of  the  small  houses  to  coal  burners. 

Some  of  you  who  live  in  Bragdon  have  had 
your  bureaus  and  other  articles  of  furniture 
disappear  for  a  day  or  so,  to  reappear  with 
a  new  finish.  The  man  responsible  for  this 
is  Jack  Hart,  the  head  painter,  who  has 
worked  at  Lasell  for  almost  forty-five  years. 
He  has  up  to  twelve  assistants  in  the  summer, 
who  go  through  all  the  rooms  and  redecorate. 

There  are  two  carpenters,  one  of  whom, 
Mr.  Blanchard,  has  been  here  for  about  six- 
teen years.  Their  duties  are  to  repair  the 
various  buildings  and  furniture. 

In  addition  to  the  before-mentioned  people, 
we  have  Mr.  Roney  who  runs  the  laundry 
and  his  four  assistants;  the  two  telephone 
operators  who  work  in  alternate  shifts,  from 
7:15  in  the  morning  to  3:00  in  the  after- 
noon on  one  day,  and  from  3:00  in  the  after- 
noon to  10:30  at  night  on  the  next  day;  and 
Miss  Mac  at  the  Barn  and  her  three  assistants. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  Lasell's  employees 
like  their  jobs.  What  other  reason  would 
they  have  for  being  so  faithful  to  their  em- 
ployers? Miss  Williams  says  that  they  like  the 
homelike  atmosphere  which  Lasell  offers,  to 
quote,  "My  girls  may  go  away  for  a  short 
time,  but  they  soon  come  back." 

Priscilla  Per  ley 


The  Dream 

THE  great  windows  of  the  White 
House  reflected  the  light  of  the 
moon,  throwing  a  faint  bluish  haze 
on  the  bushes  and  shrubs.  Inside,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  wife  slept  peacefully.  It  had 
been  a  fast,  yet  endless  week,  with  all  the 
celebrations  and  cheers  and  cabinet  meetings 
and  wearying  affairs  of  finishing  a  war  and 
moulding  a  peace,  tiring  the  Executive's 
mind  and  body.  But  soon  it  would  all  be 
done,  and  he  could  settle  back  into  his  easy 
chair  and  have  only  the  seemingly  trivial 
duties  of  normal  life. 

April  13,  1865.  President  Lincoln  sleeping 
so  innocently.  He  was  dreaming,  dreaming 
a  weird  and  epoch-making  story. 

The  President  opened  his  eyes  and  rubbed 
them.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  the  sun 
streamed  in  through  the  great  windows.  He 
sat  up  in  bed  and  scratched  his  head.  God, 
but  it  was  good  to  have  a  full  night's  sleep. 
He  pushed  his  feet  into  his  slippers  and 
pulled  his  robe  around  himself.  Then  he 
went  to  the  window. 

Outside,  the  touch  of  spring  was  churn- 
ing the  ground  and  preparing  it  for  the  seed- 
ing. A  bushy-tailed  squirrel  sniffed  under  a 
leaf  and  began  to  dig.  Then,  sitting  up  with 
a  large  acorn  in  his  paws,  he  set  his  teeth 
working  and  consumed  his  breakfast.  Mr. 
Lincoln  watched  him  hop  off  under  the 
bushes,  then  turned  and  opened  the  door. 

A  strange  silence  greeted  his  ears,  a  muffled 
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humming  and  buzzing.  He  stopped  and 
looked  down  the  hall.  The  hall  seemed  aw- 
fully long,  and  down  at  the  very  end  was 
a  moving  mass  of  black.  He  started  down. 
And  as  he  walked,  the  hall  grew  longer,  so 
that  it  seemed  as  though  he  could  never 
reach  the  end.  He  got  panicky  and  started 
to  run,  and  the  hall  continued  to  stretch  out 
still  faster. 

Suddenly,  he  tripped  and  fell  on  his  face. 
And  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  was  in  the 
room  at  the  far  end  of  the  corridor,  the  East 
Room.  All  around  him  people  were  dressed 
in  black  crepe,  crying  and  lamenting  over  the 
dead. 

He  turned  to  an  elderly  woman  and  spoke. 

"Why  is  everybody  crying?  What's  wrong?" 

"Don't  you  see  him,  stretched  out  so  white 
and  pale  in  that  coffin?  Can't  you  see?  The 
President  is  dead." 

"President?  Dead?  But  that's  impossible, 
I'm  the  President." 

His  voice  was  drowned  by  a  crescendo  in 
the  wailing.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  confused. 
He  tried  to  get  through  the  crowd  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  body,  but  no  one  would 
move.  Quickly,  he  looked  around  for  a  chair 
to  stand  upon,  but  they  were  all  in  use.  He 
darted  into  the  adjacent  room,  and  grasped 
the  chair  nearest  him,  but  the  chair  refused 
to  be  budged.  As  he  dashed  frantically 
around,  each  chair  seemed  to  fasten  itself  to 
the  floor  with  iron  glue. 

Dejected,  he  went  back  to  the  East  Room. 
There,  he  heard  two  people  talking  to  a 
newcomer. 

"And  they  say  his  wife  didn't  feel  well,  and 
didn't  want  to  go." 

"I  know,  I  know.  That's  the  pity  of  it  all. 
But  have  they  caught  the  killer  yet?" 

"No  news.  Oh,  it  was  all  so  sudden.  So 
sudden!"  Here,  the  speaker  broke  into  a  fit 
of  tears.  "To  think  that  the  President  should 
be  killed  so  brutally,  and  so  soon  after  we 
thought  all  the  killing  was  done.  If  only 
he  hadn't  gone  to  the  theatre;  if  only  he  had 
listened  to  his  wife!" 


The  three  began  to  lament  aloud,  and  walk 
around  in  small  circles  beating  their  chests 
and  pulling  their  hair. 

"If  only!     If  only!"    They  cried  in  unison. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  entire  multitude  was 
walking  in  three's,  'round  and  'round  in  small 
circles,  too,  beating  their  chests  and  pulling 
their  hair.. 

"If  only!  If  only!  If  only!"  Over  and 
over  again,  in  <C  steadily  rising  unison.  Over 
and  over,  'round  and  'round.  Over  and 
'round!  Over  and  'round.  Over  and  'round! 
Over  and ! 

With  a  sudden  start,  Mr.  Lincoln  awoke 
and  sat  up  quickly  in  bed.  Over  and  'round! 
Over  and  'round!  Then,  he  realized  it 
had  all  been  a  horrible  nightmare.  He  fell 
back  on  his  pillows,  but  his  eyes  refused  to 
shut.  His  body  was  not  tired.  Fear  had 
chased  away  all  thoughts  of  sleep.  He 
wormed  out  of  bed  and  put  on  his  robe  and 
slippers.  Then  he  went  to  the  window  and 
shut  it.  Outside,  a  squirrel  was  gnawing  on 
a  freshly  unearthed  nut.  The  President 
turned  and  walked   to  the  door. 

Something  seized  his  heart.  Something 
kept  him  from  opening  that  door.  .  Fear? 
Then,  with  a  start  of  joy,  he  heard  the  maid 
singing  as  she  dusted  about.  He  stepped  in- 
to the  hall  and  went  into  the  dining  room  to 
eat  his  breakfast.  It  was  beautiful  to  be 
alive  in  a  world  so  free  of  war. 

He  broke  his  eggs  and  chopped  them  up 
in  his  dish. 

"Hello,  Mary,"  he  said  as  his  wife  entered. 
"Nice  day,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  it's  a  wonderful  day."  She  looked 
closely  at  him.    "Didn't  you  sleep  well,  dear?" 

"Of  course  I  did.  Just  had  a  nightmare, 
that's  all." 

"Oh." 

The  President  put  his  spoon  on  his  dish 
and  looked  into  his  wife's  eyes. 

"All  right,  I'll  tell  you  what's  worrying  me! 
I  dreamed  that  I  was  a  visitor  at  a  funeral 
parlor.  Do  you  know  where  that  parlor  was? 
Ii  was  in  this  house.    The  East  Room.    And, 
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and  I  was  the  person  who  was  dead.  Yes,  I. 
I  stood  there  and  watched  the  people  lament- 
ing over  the  President's  body.  They  said 
he  was  killed  in  the  theatre.  I  was  alive  at 
my  own  funeral!"  He  lowered  his  head  and 
began  to  eat  again. 

His  wife  didn't  say  anything.  She  began 
to  butter  her  bread  furiously,  then  chewed  in 
silence. 

Outside,  the  bell  in  the  church  tolled  nine, 
and  drowned  out  the  voice  of  a  song  sparrow. 

Naomi  Le  derm  an 


"Gypsy  Dance" 

'Catch  up  your  skirt,  dark  gypsy  maid! 

Prance  to  the  roisterous  rhythm  played. 
Dance  for  the  tinkling  pennies  paid.  .  .  ." 

Tink-tinkle,  tinkle, 

Rap,  rap,  ta-da! 

*  #  *  # 

Awhirling,   twirling,  never   ceasing. 

Wild  gypsy  rapture  swift  increasing, 
Captivating  hearts  capricing, 

Tempo    tapping,    twistng,    clapping. 

Rap,  rap,  ta-da! 

Curious  lad   and   curious   lass, 
Wide-eyed,  spell -bound,  watch  her  pass, 

Wrists   and   ankles,   tinkling  brass, 
Brown  arms  playing,  naked  swaying, 
Rap,  rap,  ta-da! 

Flaming  eyes  and  flying  tresses. 

Unseen  cunning  she  possesses; 
Chief  of  all  the  sorceresses. 

Taunting,  wild  and  wanton  child, 

Rap,  rap,  ta-da! 

Dancing   for   the   tinkling  penny, 

Tink-tinkle,  tinkle, 

Rap,  rap,  ta-da! 

Christine   Wrightson 


George 

THERE  was  once  a  dragon  named 
George.  Now  you  wouldn't  think 
George  would  be  a  very  good  name 
for  a  dragon,  and  he  didn't  either;  in  fact  the 
only  reason  they  called  him  George  was  that 
he  was  the  youngest  of  a  very  large  family 
of  dragons,  all  of  whom  had  had  appropriate 
names,  and  when  he  had  come  along,  there 
just  hadn't  been  any  good  names  left.  So 
they  called  him  George  Dragon.  This,  of 
course  was  when  George  was  a  young  dragon, 
but  now  that  he  was  the  only  member  of  the 
family  left,  he  didn't  mind  it  so  much  be- 
cause there  was  no  one  any  more  to  tease  him 
about  it. 

Somehow  George  had  always  been  the  black 
sheep  of  the  family.  Instead  of  being  fero- 
cious like  his  brothers  and  sisters,  George 
had  always  been  rather  shy,  and  instead  of 
having  a  frightful  growl,  George's  voice  had 
always  been  high  and  slightly  squeaky  with 
a  discouraging  habit  of  changing  just  when 
he  wanted  to  sound  fierce— so  George  usually 
kept  quiet.  Another  thing,  George  was  al- 
ways affected  by  the  damp  weather;  he  would 
get  rheumatism  in  his  tail, .  his  eyes  would 
water,  and  he  would  sniffle  constantly,  which 
of  course  is  not  a  fitting  noise  for  a  dragon 
to  make.  This  was  all  the  more  difficult  be- 
cause the  family  cave  was  on  the  shores  of 
the  ocean  where  it  was  often  very  damp. 
The  worst  thing  of  all,  however,  was  that 
George  was  near-sighted.  He  could  hardly 
,  see  the  ground  ahead  of  him.  For  these  rea- 
sons George's  family  was  disgusted  with  him, 
and  no  one  paid  the  least  bit  of  attention 
to  him. 

When  all  the  other  dragons  had  gone  off 
killing  men,  as  all  normal  dragons  do,  George 
had  just  stayed  home,  because  really  and  truly, 
he  was  afraid,  and  besides  he  would  much 
rather  just  sit  and  think  and  sometimes  even 
compose  poetry.  Well,  as  I've  said,  time  went 
on  and  by  the  time  George  was  six  hundred 
and  fifty-two  years  old,  the  rest  of  the  family 
was  dead,  and  he  was  all  alone. 
He  managed   to   live   on    the  sea-weed   he 
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could  get  from  the  rocks  when  the  tide  went 
out,  but  by  and  by  he  became  very  lonely, 
and  he  was  overcome  by  a  desire  to  find 
someone  to  talk  to. 

Since  it  was  a  damp  day,  he  put  on  his  rub- 
bers, and  picking  up  his  tail,  for  it  was  very 
stiff,  he  set  out  in  search  of  that  someone. 
He  was  going  along,  saying  poetry  to  himself 
to  keep  himself  company  until  he  should  find 
somebody  else,  and  not  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  where  he  was  going.  Suddenly  he 
heard  a  noise.  He  looked  all  around  him 
but  couldn't  see  anything.  Finally  strain- 
ing his  neck,  he  peered  at  the  ground.  He 
could  just  see  that  he  was  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  lot  of  small  box-like  affairs  and 
that  there  were  a  great  many  tiny  two-legged 
creature  waving  sticks  at  him  and  making 
faint  but  angry  sounds.  "My  goodness,"  he 
thought,  "I  must  be  at  one  of  those  things 
called  villages  where  men  live!"  He  picked 
up  his  foot  and  found  that  he  had  squashed 
quite  a  number  of  their  houses.  "Oh,  my!" 
he  said,  "what  have  I  done?"  He  picked  up 
his  tail,  and  with  his  rubbers  flopping  the 
way  rubbers  do,  started  back  as  fast  as  he 
could.  He  looked  back  and  saw  that  swarms 
of  those  little  men  were  following  him  with 
blazing  torches,  and  if  there  was  anything 
that  really  scared  him,  it  was  fire!  Well, 
George  was  terrified!  Although  he,  wasn't 
accustomed  to  moving  very  fast,  George  did 
in  this  case.  He  soon  left  his  pursuers  way 
behind  and  came  to  his  cave.  Upon  entering 
he  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  but  soon  he  began  to  hear  faint 
cries  of  his  pursuers.  "Oh,  dear!  What  shall 
I  do?"  thought  George.  Hearing  them  ap- 
proaching the  front  entrance,  he  remembered 
that  in  his  haste  he  had  forgotten  to  block 
it  up  with  a  stone— a  bit  absent  minded  I 
guess.  "The  only  thing  is  to  try  to  go  out 
through  the  back  entrance,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. He  went  out  of  the  cave  and  hurried 
along,  tears  rolling  slowly  off  his  nose.  Sud- 
denly he  hit  something  very  hard;  he  stag- 
gered back  and  it  fell  down  to  the  ground. 


"Gracious!!"  he  thought,  "I've  done  it  again!" 

He  looked  carefully  at  the  object  on  the 
ground.  He  perceived  that  it  was  very  large, 
and  not  at  all  human;  in  fact  it  was  a  mon- 
ster and  the  ugliest  thing  that  George  had 
ever  seen— probably  next  to  himselfl  He 
shuddered  but  then  saw  that  the  thing  was 
raising  its-  head.  In  a  moment  of  terror, 
George  picked  up  one  of  his  feet  and  brought 
in  down  very  hard  on  the  monster's  head. 
There  was  a  dreadful  groan,  but  George 
gritted  his  teeth  and  kept  his  foot  on  its  head 
just  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  look  at  its  awful 
face.  After  a  while  the  monster  stopped 
struggling  and  was  very  still.  Then  the  hor- 
ror of  what  he  had  done  struck  George;  he 
had  killed  it,  and  he'd  never  even  dared  kill 
a  man!     "I  didn't  mean  to  do  it,"  he  said. 

Just  then  he  heard  a  wild  cheering  break 
out  around  him  and  saw  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  those  men  with  torches.  He  be- 
gan to  weep  all  over  again.  Those  men  still 
looked  angry.  "I  didn't  mean  to  step  on  your 
houses,"  cried  George.  "I  am  terribly  near- 
sighted, and  I  didn't  see  them!"  Then  one 
of  the  men  quieted  the  others. 

"Dragon,"  he  said,  "you  have  done  us  a 
great  service.  You  have  killed  a  wicked  mon- 
ster that  has  long  been  killing  our  people 
and  wrecking  our  towns  and  villages.  For 
this  service  we  will  forgive  you  for  stepping 
on  a  few  of  our  houses  by  mistake.  Tell  us 
how  we  can  repay  you." 

George  didn't  think  he  was  hearing  cor- 
rectly. He  blinked  at  them  and  then  began 
to  sniffle  again.  "Come  now!"  the  man  said. 
"Don't  cry!  Why  should  a  dragon  cry?  Tell 
us  what  you  would  like." 

"Someone  to  talk-  to,"  said  George,  "and 
a  nice  place  where  I  can  just  sit  and  think 
of  my  poetry." 

"That  is  easily  arranged,"  said  the  man. 
"We  have  a  castle,  and  we  need  a  statue  in 
our  great  halL  You  may  sit  and  be  that 
statue,  and  there  you  may  spend  the  rest  of 
your  life  doing  nothing  but  sitting  and  think- 
ing up  poetry.     As  for  someone  to  talk   to, 
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you  will  have  everyone  in  that  hall  to  talk 
to." 

So  George  did,  and  he  sits  there  to  this 
day,  and  if  you  can  find  that  castle,  I'm  sure 
he  would  like  to  talk  to  you. 

Susan  Slocum 

a 

"It's  an  111  Wind" 

I  NEVER  thought  it  would  be  so  hard  to 
persuade  Pat  to  go  on  a  date.  It  was 
Thursday,  that  one  glorious  day  in 
the  week  when  we  happened  to  have  the 
whole  afternoon  to  ourselves.  So  we  had 
congregated  in  Pat's  room  and,  having 
drooped  ourselves  over  all  available  chairs 
and  beds,  some  of  us  resorting  to  sitting  on 
the  floor,  we  were  proceeding  to  do  a  bit  of 
our  homework,  mingled  with  music  from  the 
"9:20  Club"  and  giving  previews  of  what  we 
were  going  to  do  the  coming  weekend.  Pat, 
who  never  seems  to  have  any  homework  to 
do,  was  occupying  the  bed,  her  feet  propped 
up  on  the  dresser,  writing  a  letter  to  her 
beloved  Dick  who  was  stationed  in  Georgia 
in  the  Army.  Ding-ling!  Ding-lingl  Ding-ling! 
Ding-ling!  "Four  rings.  That's  for  us.  I'll 
get  it,"  shouted  Pat  as  she  whizzed  out  of  the 
room  for  the  phone. 

"Lord,  that  girl  has  pep,"  exclaimed  Ann. 
"If  I  did  all  the  things  she  did  in  one  day,  I 
would  be  in  bed  again  by  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  exhausted." 


With  that,  Pat  came  bounding  into  the 
room.  "Kids,  guess  who  that  was?  Oh,  you 
couldn't  guess  anyway  so  I'll  tell  you.  It  was 
Jack!" 

"Not  the  one  who  goes  to  Northeastern 
that  you  met  at  your  aunt's  Thanksgiving?" 
I  asked. 

"You  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  Sue,  and 
he  wants  me  to  go  to  the  Totem  Pole  Satur- 
day night." 

'"Super!  "  What  are  you  going  to  wear? 
Your  black  dress  and  your  darling  new  pumps 
would  look  smart,  and  he  is  so  tall  you  won't 
have  to  worry  about  your  height,"  contem- 
plated Carol,  Pat's  roommate. 

"Hey,  wait  a  minute,  kids.  I  haven't  ac- 
cepted yet." 

There  was  an  astonished  silence  in  the  room 
then,  broken  by  Connie.  "Come  again!  Did 
I,  by  any  chance,  hear  you  say  that  you 
haven't  accepted  yet?"  she  inquired. 

"That's  right." 

"Pat,  this  no  time  to  play  hard-to-get  with 
the  man  shortage  around  here!"  I  joked. 

"Be  serious,  kids,"  pleaded  Pat.  "You  know 
I'm  crazy  about  Dick  and  that  I  haven't  dated 
any  fellow  since  I've  been  here.  I  just  haven't 
felt  the  need." 

"But  Pat,  you  remember  that  Dick  told 
you  to  date  and  get  back  into  circulation, 
when  he  went  into  the  Army  because  you 
were  still  too  young,  even  though  you  may 
not  think  so,  to  be  tied  down,"  recalled  Carol 
who  had  known  Dick  and  Pat  before  coming 
to  school. 

Pat  looked  perplexed  and  asked,  "What 
would  you  do,  Sue?" 

1  thought  a  minute  and  then  said,  "Well, 
look  at  it  this  way.  You  haven't  gone  out 
with  anyone  but  Dick  for  quite  a  time  and 
I  think  it  would  be  good  for  you  to  go  out 
with  Jack  for  a  change.  After  all  if  you 
don't  meet  other  boys  and  then  compare  them 
with  Dick,  how  are  you  going  to  be  sure  Dick 
is  THE  MAN?  Then  if  you  don't  have  a 
good  time  with  Jack,  you  can  just  drop  the 
affair  there,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
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have  a  lot  of  fun  together— well  there's 
nothing  wrong  in  that." 

"O.K.  I'll  try  it  this  time,"  decided  Pat 
momentarily. 

"That's  the  way,"  we  all  echoed  as  we  fell 
to  discussing  just  what  Pat  should  wear  Sat- 
urday night. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon  when  Pat  stuck 
her  head  out  of  her  room,  bedecked  at  this 
point  with  pin  curls,  and  bellowed  down  the 
hall  at  us,  "Let's  go  down  to  the  Bain  for 
a  cigarette." 

That  was  all  we  needed  to  take  us  from 
our  studies,  so  off  we  went,  chattering,  to  the 
Barn.  Connie,  the  girl  across  the  hall  called 
as  we  strolled  down  Bragdon  Hill,  "Oh,  Pat, 
I  just  can't  get  over  how  funny  you  looked 
sailing  down  the  hill  last  Saturday,  ski  poles 
flying  in  the  breeze,  and  hollering  'Fore'!" 

We  all  laughed  too,  just  thinking  about  it. 
Pat  had  gone  on  a  skiing  trip  the  past  week- 
end for  the  first  time  and  had  miraculously 
returned  to  us,  unbruised  and  unbroken. 
'"Well,  after  all,  it  was  my  first  try.  You 
ought  to  give  me  credit  for  coming  back  at 
all,— and  I  came  back  with  two  perfectly  good 
legs." 

Bingo!  Just  as  quickly  as  that,  Pat  slipped 
on  a  piece  of  ice  and  fell  in  a  heap  on  the 
ground  saying— well,  I  guess  I  won't  repeat 
what  she  said.  After  a  few  moments  she  ex- 
claimed, "I  think  I've  sprained  my  ankle. 
How   ironic!" 

We  sort  of  carried  her  over  to  the  infirmary 
and  found  this  to  be  the  case.  On  the  way 
over,  Pat  concluded,  "Well,  I  guess  all  your 
efforts  to  get  me  to  go  out  were  futile.  Cer- 
tainly I  can't  hobble  around  the  dance  floor 
like  this!  And  now  that  I  can't  go,  I  sort 
of  want  to!" 

We  left  Pat  in  a  minor  rage  in  the  hands 
of  the  nurse.  That  night  I  went  back  to 
the  infirmary  with  Pat's  toothbrush  and  a 
Cosmopolitan.  I  think  it  was  the  only  time 
I've  ever  seen  Pat  quiet,  but  only  because  she 
had  to  be.  "Hi,  Hon.  Thanks  loads  for 
bringing  over  the  necessities.     I've  been  try- 


ing to  walk  all  afternoon  on  these  old 
crutches,  hoping  the  nurses  would  remember 
when  they  were  young  and  had  a  date.  But 
no,  here  I  am  stuck  with  the  Cosmopolitan! 
If  Dick  could  see  me  now  he'd  probably  say, 
'Honey,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  "circu- 
lation" '  and  then  go  into  a  fit  of  laughter! 
Men  are  s*o  sympathetic,"  she  retorted  as  she 
gave  a  daggered  look  at  the  swollen  red 
ankle. 

Just  then  the  nurse  came  striding  into  the 
room.  '"Patricia,  there  is  a  call  for  you  Now 
be  careful  of  that  leg." 

Pat  clumsily  hoisted  herself  out  of  bed  and 
hobbled  to  the  door,  saying  over  her  shoulder, 
"Probably  some  insurance  agent  wanting  to 
sell  me  some  accident  insurance!" ' 

After  five  minutes,  Pat  came  limping  back 
to  the  room  simply  glowing,  but  with  tears 
glistening  in  her  flashing  brown  eyes.  Before 
i  could  ask  her  what  was  the  cause,  she  dis- 
closed, "Honey,  that  was  Dick!  He  was  calling 
all  the  way  from  Georgia.  Oh,  Sue,  he  is  be- 
ing shipped  out,  and  as  there  was  no  sign  of 
a  leave,  he  just  had  to  slip  away  and  call  me. 
Suppose  I'd  been  out  with  Jack.  He  couldn't 
have  gotten  me  and  I  wouldn't  have  known 
for  maybe  months  what  had  happened  to 
him."  Then  a  few  seconds  later.  "Sue,"  Pat 
was  laughing  with  that  contented  giggle  of 
hers,  "he  was  glad  I  wasn't  in  circulation. 
Good  old  ankle,"  she  murmured  as  she  patted 
gently  the  swollen  leg. 

Nancy  Pratt 
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"Miss  Emily" 

MISS  EMILY  opened  her  eyes  and 
looked  at  the  clock  whose  hands 
pointed  to  six.  The  sun  was  al- 
ready coming  in  at  the  open  window.  She 
got  up  quickly  and  pulled  down  the  shade  so 
that  the  carpet  would  not  fade.  Miss  Emily 
always  fixed  her  own  breakfast;  tea  with  milk, 
an  apple  and  dry  toast;  butter  was  expensive. 

After  breakfast,  she  dusted  the  the  dark 
parlor  and  gazed  a  little  longer  than  usual 
at  the  framed  picture  of  her  departed  hus- 
band. He  regarded  her  gravely,  steadily 
through  the  painted  eyes.  She  put  down  the 
frame  hurriedly  and  made  a  slight,  almost 
involuntary  movement  of  her  shoulders  and 
head. 

She  went  into  the  hall  and  out  on  the 
porch,  a  tall,  gaunt,  angular  figure  with  gray- 
streaked  brown  hair.  On  the  porch  lay  the 
morning  paper,  tossed  carelessly  to  one  side 
of  the  door.  Miss  Emily  clucked  her  tongue 
and  frowned  at  the  general  unreliability  of 
the  coming  generation.  She  disapproved  of 
voting  people  and  declared  long,  loudly  and 
often  that  she  didn't  know  what  the  world 
was  coming  to. 


Smoothing  the  paper  with  bony  fingers,  she 
*at  down  to  read  it  at  the  oilcloth-covered 
kitchen  table.  Her  thin  lips  moved  as  she 
read  and  the  grey  eyes  squinted  a  little  behind 
the  rimless  spectacles  which  rode  high  on 
the  bridge  of  her  pointed  nose.  She  made 
small  sounds  with  her  new  teeth  and  pulled 
down  the  corners  of  her  mouth  at  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  at  large. 

When  the  clock  on  the  stairs  struck  nine 
times,  she  had  finished  making  her  bed  and 
cleaning  upstairs  and  was  ready  to  work  on 
the  latest  patchwork  quilt.  She  quilted  dis- 
regarding the  red  and'  yellow  scraps  entirely. 
She  disapproved  of  bright  colors,  evidently, 
for  the  dark  brown  house  dress  she  wore 
was  guarded  from  dirt  by  an  equally  dark 
blue  apron.  She  wore  no  pins  nor  bracelets, 
only  a  worn  gold  band  on  her  left  hand.  She 
turned  on  the  radio  which  had  been  given 
her  the  previous  Christmas  by  the  Ladies  of 
the  Christian  Missionary  Society  and  found 
a  program  of  hymns.  So  she  sat,  quilting  dili- 
gently and  bobbing  her  head  sedately  in  time 
with  the  music.  She  got  up  once  to  turn  off 
the  radio  when  some  of  that  barbarous,  vul- 
gar, swing  music  came  on.  That  was  too 
much  for  any  self-respecting  lady  to  listen 
to.  When  she  was  resting  her  eyes  from  the 
quilting,  she  noticed  a  speck  of  dust  on  the 
kitchen  window  and  that  the  sugar  can  was 
two  inches  further  to  the  left  of  the  shelf 
than  she  usually  kept  it;  she  made  a  mental 
note  to  remedy  these  matters  before  fixing 
lunch. 

Miss  Emily  had  finished  two  squares  and 
was  beginning  a  third  when  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  back  door. 

"Now  who  can  that  be?"  she  wondered. 
"It's  too  early  still  for  callers."  Her  hands 
flew  to  anchor  the  tight  knot  of  hair  at  the 
nape  of  her  neck  more  securely,  and  she  went 
to  the  door.  Squinting,  she  recognized  the 
girl  who  had  recently  moved  into  the  house 
next  door.  Miss  Emily  had  called,  of  course, 
the  first  week  the  Norwoods  moved  in,  but 
upon   discovering   that    there   were   not   only 
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little  boys  but  also  dogs  in  the  family,  and 
that  Mrs.  Norwood  smoked  cigarettes  and 
(the  ladies  of  the  Society  whispered)  had  been 
known  to  play  bridge  on  Sunday,  never  called 
again. 

Miss  Emily  frowned  a  little  but  invited 
Mrs.  Norwood  to  come  in  and  sit  down.  They 
regarded  each  other  across  the  little  table  and 
Mrs.  Norwood  began  to  speak. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Emily.  I  hope  I'm 
not  disturbing  you.  I  came  to  ask  if  my  ' 
children  could  play  in  your  yard.  They're 
good  boys,  a  trifle  noisy  and  boisterous  at 
times,  but  usually  they  behave  themselves. 
Your  yard  is  so  nice  and  big,  they  always  want 
to  come  over.    Do  you  mind?" 

Miss  Emily  peered  at  the  younger  woman, 
noticing  the  vulgar  red  fingernails  and  the 
paint  on  her  face,  the  shocking  briefness  of 
her  skirt.  She  cleared  her  throat  and  said, 
"I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Norwood  but  I'm  afraid  I 
shall  have  to  ask  you  to  keep  your  children 
in  their  own  yard.  They  might  break  a  win- 
dow while  playing  and  will  undoubtedly 
trample  my  flowers  and  shrubs.  You  under- 
stand, don't  you." 

Mrs.  Norwood's  slight  frame  seemed  to 
draw  itself  together  and  upward;  somewhere 
under  her  frilly  collar  a  blush  rose  till  it 
covered  her  face.  "Yes,"  she  said  standing 
up,  "I  understand  perfectly."  She  said  good- 
bye and  walked  down  the  back  stairs  with  her 
head  higher,  the  painted  mouth  a  little 
straighter  than  usual. 

Miss  Emily  watched  her  from  the  kitchen 
window.  What  a  disgraceful  way  for  a  grown 
woman  to  walk.  She  swung  along  with  the 
easy  stride  of  a  boy;  her  shoulders  were  back 
and  she  took  long  steps.  Miss  Emily  knew 
that  ladies  always  took  short,  mincing  steps 
and  held  their  arms  almost  rigidly  at   their 

sides. 

#         #         #         # 

Miss  Emily  was  eating  her  solitary  lunch 
of  lettuce,  tea  and  a  coddled  egg  when  the 
doorbell  chimed  vigorously.  She  frowned. 
...  All  her  friends  knew  she  hated  to  be 


visited  before  two  o'clock.  Smoothing  her 
apron,  she  went  to  open  the  door.  A  young 
girl  stood  there,  a  girl  who  resembled  Mrs. 
Norwood  with  the  same  painted  mouth  and 
short  skirt. 

"Mrs.  Doan?" 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Emily. 

"I  am  Phyllis  Doan.     May  I  come  in?" 

Miss  Emily  looked  at  her  closely  and  held 
the  door  open  a  little  wider  so  that  she  could 
enter.  The  woman  led  the  girl  into  the  cheer- 
less kitchen  and  motioned  her  into  a  chair. 

"What  do  you  want,  girl?" 

"My  father  told  me  before  he  died  that  you 
would  help  me.  I'm  alone  in  the  world,  you 
are  the  only  one  I  can  turn  to." 

"Phillip  is  dead,"  murmured  Miss  Emily. 
"And  your  mother?" 

"She  died  three  years  ago." 

"Oh,  I  see.  Your  mother  had  no  relatives?" 

"No." 

"Well,  then,  since  you  are  my  husband's 
daughter,  there  is  nothing  else  for  me  to  do, 
I  suppose,  but  you  must  be  obedient  and  do 
as  I  say.  Nobody  here  knows  that  Phillip 
divorced  me  to  marry  your  mother."  Miss 
Emily  hesitated  at  the  word  divorce.  "I  am 
a  respected  member  of  my  community.  The 
people  believe  that  I  am  a  widow.  You  shall 
never  let  them  think  anything  else.  You  shall 
tell  anyone  who  asks  that  you  are  my  niece." 

The  girl,  a  vivid,  gay  looking  figure  in  a 
short  red  dress,  silk  stockings  and  high  heeled 
pumps,  sat  very  still.  She  sat  with  her  hands 
twisting  in  her  lap,  her  small  painted  mouth 
moving  a  little,  her  shoulders  hunched  as 
though  she  were  cold. 

"Yes,"  said  Phyllis,  "I'll  do  that." 

A  week  later,  the  same  young  figure  left 
Miss  Emily's  house  with  a  market  basket  over 
one  arm.  Her  face  was  pale,  innocent  of  any 
makeup.  She  walked  sedately,  with  small 
mincing  steps.  The  dark  blue  dress  she  wore 
had  a  long  skirt  and  her  stockings  were  thick 
above  flat  heeled  shoes. 

Miss  Emily  squinted  and  closed  the  door. 

Joe  Leroy 
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Reflection 


Why  am  I  so  light? 

Of  mind  so  worldly? 

I  was  not  always  so, 

And  deep  within  me,  hidden, 

Is  a  vibrant  cord 

Of  deeper  meaning. 

I  merely  skim 
The  surface  of  my  life, 
And  think  not  upon  it. 
I  live  from  day  to  day. 

When  as  a  child 
I  thought  as  a  child, 
Clear,  straight,  and  true, 
But  always  with  a  probing 
Of  each  poignant,  silent  mystery 
That  enhanced  my  every  hour. 

Where  is  the  little  girl 

Who  ran  to  the  wood,  to  be  alone 

And  wonder? 

Kay  Cogswell 


Fog  Over  the  Ocean 

PERHAPS  it  is  because  I  am  unhappy, 
but  I  do  know  that  I  am  chilled  to 
the  very  marrow  of  my  bone.  There 
is  something  about  the  grey  dampness  and 
the  cold  white  spray  of  the  ocean  on  a  foggy 
day  that  holds  me  spell-bound.  The  dull, 
slate  colored  water  goes  on  endlessly  until 
I  realize  that  it  has  blended  slyly  with  the 
heavy  sky  so  that  I  cannot  guess  where  they 
meet.  I  stand  on  the  hard  packed  sand  and 
feel  the  cold  stealing  over  my  feet,  numbing 
my  legs.  Straining  my  eyes  I  try  to  focus 
them  on  a  distant  dim  object  rising  and 
falling  on  the  sea,  but  the  shadowy  mist  hides 
it  from  me.  I  must  walk  to  keep  warm  and 
not  let  the  slow  tears  slide  down  my  cheek 
to  turn  cold  like  the  icy  streams,  winding 
in  the  marshes. 

The  jellied  sand  hurts  my  feet  as  I  run 
down  the  vast  shore.  My  hands  are  clammy 
and  my  face  moist  from  the  saturated  air. 
My  brain  feels  soggy  and  bogged  down.  It 
affects  everything,  even  my  thoughts.  For 
a  while  I  enjoy  its  penetrating  influence  up- 
on my  senses,  but  human  beings  needed  com- 


panionship, warmth  and  laughter.  I  have 
filled  my  being  with  this  utter  loneliness.  It 
is  what  fills  the  worlds  of  men  like  Poe.  It 
tires  me  and  I  return  to  the  warmth  of  my 
home.  Mary  Conant 


News  Flashes 

December  3rd-4th—  "Cry  Havoc"— first  drama- 
tic presentation  of  the  year. 

December  1 1  th— Sleighbell  Ball— was  wonder- 
ful—can say  no  more. 

December  19th— Vacation  began  with  happy 
plans  for  coming  holidays. 

January  1 6th— Junior  class  held  its  first  meet- 
ing and  thus  the  class  of  1945  was  started. 

January  21st— Glee  Concert  with  Tech— was 
that  fun! 

January  24th-27th— Gloomy  days  with  semes- 
ter exams. 

January  28th-3oth— Fifty  gals  packed  them- 
selves off  for  four  glorious  days  in  the 
White  Mountains. 

February  5th— Reunion  at  Vendome  Hotel  for 
old  and  new  Lasellites. 

February  19th— A  combination  Junior-Senior 
Dance— huge  success. 

February  24th— Students'  recital  in  honor  of 
Miss  Potter's  birthday— reception  held  in 
Bragdon  Chapel. 

March  10th— Red  Cross  drive  was  opened  by 
assembly  speaker,  Mrs.  E.  Graham  Bates. 

March  i7th-i8th— Baffling  murder  mystery 
"Crime  at  the  Club"  was  presented  by 
dramatic  students. 

March  23rd— Spring  vacation  came  with  a 
light  snow  flurry. 

April  4th— Snow  all  gone  and  only  two  more 
months  of  school  to  go. 

April  14th— Endowment  fund  movies. 

April  19th— Half-day  holiday  for  the  B.A.A. 
marathon  races. 

April  21st— The  Barn  overcrowded  with  girls 
for  the.  "Press  Club  Bridge." 

April  25th— French  play  by  the  French 
students. 

May   4th— Mrs.   Fuller's   speech   night. 
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"Old  Cap'n  John" 

/  /   f    ~W  UH,  this  is  a  fine  place  to  be,  sit- 

I 1         ting  on  the  porch  like  a  lazy 

■*-  •*■  old  woman.  It's  blowing  up  a 
storm,  and  here  I  sit  making  toy  boats!"  mut- 
tered the  old  captain  with  disgust. 

It  had  been  three  long  years  now  since 
"Old  Cap'n  John"  had  been  sentenced  to 
the  life  of  a  "landlubber."  He'd  have  defied 
the  doctor  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  wife.  He 
had  to  consider  her,  of  course,  but  he  just 
didn't  feel  right  without  the  roll  of  a  boat 
under  his  feet. 

He  knew  everyone  in  town,  and  old  and 
voung  alike  enjoyed  talking  to  him.  He 
could  spin  yarns  at  any  time  and  about  any- 
thing you  could  mention.  Whether  they 
were  all  quite  true  didn't  matter.  "Old  John" 
could  make  you  believe  it  anyway. 

Generally  you  would  find  him  sitting  on 
the  porch  whittling  a  little  ship  for  one  of 
his  younger  admirers.  The  hands  that  worked 
over  it  were  swift  and  true,  but  knotted  by 
the  hard  work  of  a  man  of  the  sea.  His  face 
was  withered  and  creased  by  the  years,  but 
not  with  bitter  lines.  No,  they  were  the  quiet 
lines  etched  by  human  love  and  understand- 
ing. His  quick  blue  eyes  contradicted  the 
aging  body  and  suggested  what  might  have 
been  a  flashing  temper  in  his  youth,  but  now 
they  were  mellowed  with  toleration  and 
humor. 

WherT  there  was  a  storm  in  the  air,  the 
old  captain  would  wander  down  to  the  shore, 
down  to  the  rocks  and  bounding  breakers. 
With  the  familiar  sounds  in  his  ears,  his 
thoughts  would  wander  far  away.  His  eyes 
reflecting  the  darkening  sky  would  grow 
wistful. 

The  Old  Captain  took  a  deep  breath  of  the 
sharp  salt  air.  "That  storm's  coming  fast," 
he  said  to  himself;  "Guess  I'll  take  a  little 
walk." 

He  sauntered  along  with  the  wind  tearing 
at  his  jacket,  and  the  breakers  snarling  and 
pounding    near    his    feet.     His    restless    eyes 


scanned  the  horizon  and  then  stopped  short 
at  something  he  saw  there.  A  tall  fishing 
schooner  was  yawing  in  the  face  of  the  storm. 
Its  tall  masts  careened  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  He  watched  anxiously  for  a  minute 
thinking,  "That  ship  is  in  trouble.  Its  head- 
ing right  for  the  reefs." 

He  turned  and  hurried  back  up  the  beach 
to  telephone  for  help.  He  knocked  on  the 
door  of  the  nearest  house  where  he  called  the 
Coast  Guard.  "There's  a  ship  in  trouble  off 
the  coast  here.  Can  you  send  help?"  The  old 
man's  face  grew  grim  when  he  heard  that 
some  trouble  up  the  coast  a  few  miles  had 
taken  all  the  help. 

"I'll  go  myself  then,"  he  said,  slamming  the 
receiver  onto  its  hook. 

He  called  a  few  other  men  to  help  him, 
and  then  rushed  to  the  docks  to  get  a  boat. 
His  own  out-board  motorboat  would  be  too 
heavy  to  maneuver,  so  he  borrowed  a  larger 
lifeboat. 

"Hey,  Cap'n  John,  you  can't  go  out  there. 
You  know  what  the  doc  said,"  shouted  one 
of  his  friends.  He  hardly  seemed  to  hear 
the  voice.  He  was  too  busy  collecting  blankets 
and  rope,  and  getting  the  boat  ready.  The 
urgency  and  excitement  seemed  to  have  put 
new  life  into  him.  The  tired  lines  were  gone 
from  his  face,  and  he  seemed  younger.  There 
was  even  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  thought 
to  himself,  "I'll  show  that  doc  that  he  can't 
keep  a  good  man  down." 

Cap'n  John  and  three  other  men  rowed 
quickly  and  steadily.  The  old  man  felt  the 
pull  on  the  muscles  that  hadn't  been  used  for 
such  a  long  time.  They  ached,  but  he  kept 
going. 

The  boat  seemed  incredibly  small  in  the 
churning  waters.  It  tossed  around  like  a  toy. 
It  rose  on  a  wave  and  plunged  swiftly  down 
again.  From  the  hollow  the  approaching 
waves  looked  like  enormous  monsters  about 
to  strike. 

On  the  crest  of  a  wave  he  would  look  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  ship  that  was  practically 
on  the  reefs  now.    The  spray  stung  his  cheek 
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and  his  narrowed  eyes  watched  the  fishing 
ship.  He  saw  it  rise  up  sharply  and  stop  with 
a  jolt.  "The  rocks,"  he  thought,  "She's 
locked  now." 

"We've  got  to  hurry,"  he  shouted  to  the 
others  above  the  roar  of  the  white  capped 
waves.  "She's  hit  the  reef.  She  won't  last 
long  now." 

They  renewed  their  efforts,  and  as  they 
drew  nearer  they  could  hear  the  men  yelling 
above  the  sound  of  the  pounding  mountains 
of  water  that  beat  against  the  rocks. 

The  experience  of  years  had  taught  the 
old  captain  to  out-trick  the  dangerous  reefs, 
but  he  was  aware  of  the  trouble  they  made 
for  those  who  didn't  know  them. 

The  schooner,  as  it  had  washed  up  on 
them,  had  caught  on  a  rock  and  was  left  with 
its  bow  up  in  the  air.  As  the  rescue  boat 
drew  near,  they  could  see  men  clinging  des- 
perately to  the  sides  of  the  ship.  "Old 
John"  threw  a  rope  up  over  the  deck  where 
one  of  the  men  tied  it  fast.  The  deck  was 
wet  and  slippery,  but  one  by  one  the  men 
struggled  to  the  rope  and  slid  down  into  the 
water  where  they  were  helped  into  the  smaller 
boat.  It  was  a  tedious  job  that  had  to  be 
completed  quickly  before  another  big  wave 
should  jar  the  fishing  ship  loose  from  its  pre- 
carious position  and  sink  it. 

Some  of  the  men  were  very  near  drowning 
when  they  were  pulled  aboard.  One  of  them 
didn't  have  the  strength  to  fight  the  waves, 
so  Cap'n  John  tore  off  his  shoes  and  jumped 
in  to  help  him. 

Most  of  the  men  were  in  the  life  boat  by 
the  time  the  next  big  comber  came.  There 
was  a  deafening  crash  as  the  old  wooden  ship 
was  torn  in  two.  The  foremast  fell  near  the 
lescue  boat  and  dropped  into  the  deep,  leav- 
ing only  debris  in  its  wake.  "There  she 
goes,"  someone  shouted   in  a  flat  voice. 

"I  guess  we've  done  all  that  we  can.  Better 
get  started  back,  don't  you  think,  John?" 
said  one  of  his  helpers— "John!  Hey,  Bill, 
he— he's  not  here!"  A  shocked  silence  reigned 
above  the  angry  sea  as  they  looked  from  one 


to  the  other  for  an  answer.     "He  went  over 
the  side  to  help  that  one  straggler." 

"The  ship,  when  it  fell,  must  have  hit 
him!" 

#  *  #  # 

The  sun  rose  on  a  calm  and  peaceful  sea 
the  next  morning.  The  town,  too,  was  very 
quiet,  even  the  children. 

"Si  monumentum  quarts,  circumspice."* 
*If  you  seek  a  monument,  look  around. 

Geraldine  Deal 


My  Thanksgiving 

I  LOOKED  down  into  my  valley  from  the 
mountain  top  on  which  I  sat  with  eyes 
wide  open  to  the  beauties  of  my  heri- 
tage. The  fresh  green  fields  were  inhabited 
by  flocks  of  sheep;  some  bleating  and  moving 
about,  others  placidly  grazing  in  the  warm 
spring  sun.  Banks  of  gently  swaying,  yellow 
daffodils  willingly  permitted  their  heads  to 
be  lifted  by  the  breeze,  which  swelled  into 
a  high  wind  as  it  swept  up  the  mountainside 
to  me,  leaving  the  elusive' fragrance  of  flowers 
and  sweet-grass  in  its  wake.  The  dun-colored 
stove  cottages  seemed  white  in  the  sun-light, 
and  in  front  of  some  of  the  open  doorways 
sat  women  with  crisp  white  aprons  covering 
their  voluminous  skirts. 

I  lifted  my  eyes  to  the  clear  blue  sky,  and 
my  heart  thanked  God  that  I  could  live  in 
Wales. 

Jane  Dittrich 
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Our  Mascot 

STOP  him  some  time  when  he  is  cruising 
around  near  you  on  his  tricycle.  Stop 
him  and  ask  him  his  name.  "Palmer 
Wheeler  Koelb"  will  be  the  answer,  given  in 
a  sprightly,  chirping  voice. 

"Where  do  you  live,  honey?"  is  usually  the 
next  question,  and  his  answer  is  "Up  there." 

You  turn  to  look  "up  there"  and  find  that 
he  means  the  house  between  Carpenter  and 
Gardner,  or  to  be  more  explicit,  the  Nasan 
house. 

Lasell  property  surrounds  the  house,  and 
last  fall,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Nason,  the 
school  purchased  it.  As  it  was  obtained 
during  the  school  year,  it  was  not  possible 
to  turn  it  into  a  dormitory.  So  it  was  that 
the  Koelbs  rented  the  house  when  they  moved 
to  Auburndale. 

Palmer,  or  "Papoose,"  as  his  father  calls 
him,  can  be  seen  riding  his  tricycle  up  and 
down  the  school  paths  at  almost  any  hour 
of  the  day.  Dressed  in  a  navy  blue  ski  suit, 
with  helmet  to  match,  he  is  forever  sur- 
rounded by  Lasell  girls.  The  poor  child  must 
often  wonder  why  there  is  such  a  huge  fem- 
inine contingent  in  his  neighborhood. 

"How  old  are  you  dear?"  will  elicit  the 
information  that  he  has  reached  the  ripe  old 
age  of  "five  and  a  half." 

Palmer  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
but  before  moving  to  Auburndale,  the 
Koelbs  lived  in  Bellmore,  Long  Island.  His 
life  has  been  an  eventful  one  for  such  a  little 
boy.  Many  of  his  summers  have  been  spent 
in  Canada  and  he  has  had  four  airplane  trips 
from  New  York  to  Quebec. 

Because  he  is  an  extremely  alert  child, 
there  isn't  much  that  gets  by  him.  His 
mother  tells  of  the  night  when,  as  a  child, 
of  three,  he  was  saying  his  prayers.  He  be- 
gan in  the  accepted  manner:  "Now  I  lay 
me  down  to  sleep"— at  this  point  he  looked 
up  and  said,  "Mummy,  let's  sing  'Praise  the 
Lord  and  Pass  the  Ammunition.'  " 

Palmer's  ambition  is  to  drive  a  train  "by 


entricity,"  and  take  us  all  down  to  Bellmore 
to  visit  "Gad  and  Peter,"  his  "fwends." 

In  the  meantime,  his  favorite  method  of 
locomotion  is  a  three-wheeled  bike. 

If  there  are  some  of  you  who  don't  know 
him,  take  a  look  around  you.  He's  probably 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  girls  at  this  very 
moment. 

Priscilla  Perley 


Nancy  Elwood, 
American  Girl 

Carefree,  mild-tempered,  gracious  and 
dignified— this  is  Nancy  Elwood,  voted 
most  popular  girl  in  her  class  at  her 
high  school  graduation  two  years  ago. 

Her  appearance  can  hardly  be  called  ex- 
traordinary. She  is  five  feet,  four  and  three- 
quarter  inches  tall,  weighs  exactly  what  the 
chart  specifies.  The  easy,  quick,  broad  smile 
and  the  fly-away  blond  hair  are  not  unusual, 
either.  But  the  eyes  are  of  that  odd  gray- 
blue-green  variety,  sometimes  flecked  with 
even  a  dash  of  yellow.  They  are  eyes  that  are 
at  once  merry,  mischievous,  intent,  sincere. 
They  speak  for  their  owner  far  more  often 
than  she  ever  realizes. 

There  are  a  hundred  things  which  Nancy 
likes— black  horses  and  English  bull-dogs, 
preferably  white;  noisy,  screaming  crowds  at 
the  football  games  (though  she  frequently 
loses  track  of  what  goes  on,  she  would  never 
admit  it  to  a  soul!);  long  hikes  in  the  coun- 
try, when  she's  dressed  in  old,  shabby  dun- 
garees and  a  plaid  shirt;  sailing  and  scrubby 
old  shoes  and  roller-coasters. 

Always  with  a  ready  smile,  a  sympathetic 
word,  or  a  comical  story,  Nancy  seldom  al- 
lows life  to  get  her  down,  and  doesn't  intend 
that  'it  will  get  anyone  else  down  either.  In- 
spiration and  laughter  are  her  tools  for  com- 
batting low  spirits,  and  her  inspiration  she 
derives  from  her  vast  store  of  "common  sense 
thoughts,"  as  she  so  aptly  calls  them.  Many 
more  of  her  ideas,  too,  she  gets  from  reading 
her  favorite  poems  from  Shelley  and  Words- 
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worth  out  loud  to  no  one  but  herself,  one  of 
her  favorite  pastimes. 

Nancy  entered  kindergarten  at  the  age  of 
five,  where,  for  one  year,  she  made  cardboard 
doll  carriages  and  played  with  big  wooden 
blocks,  red  and  green  paints  and  live  baby 
turtles. 

After  school,  came  hours  of  playing  paper- 
dolls  with  Janie,  the  little  girl  up  the  street, 
or  of  riding  her  tricycle  up  and  down  the  side- 
walk with  Jackie,  the  little  boy  from  down 
the  street.  He  was  Nancy's  first  beau,  and 
used  to  bring  her  peace-offerings  of  apples  01 
plums  whenever  they  had  quarreled. 

Elocution  lessons  began  when  Nancy  was 
six,  followed  by  piano  lessons  two  years  later. 
This  meant  reciting  at  all  Strawberry  Fes- 
tivals at  Church  and  at  all  Mothers'  Club 
parties  at  school  for  the  next  six  years.  Much 
to  Nan's  delight,  once,  on  the  last  day  of 
school,  a  teacher  who  was  having  some  dif- 
ficulty keeping  her  small  pupils  quiet  for  the 
few  remaining  hours,  sent  for  her  to  come 
and  recite  for  the  smaller  ones,  to  keep  them 
amused. 

When  Nancy  moved  to  another  city,  she 
was  ten  years  old.  She  had  to  become  ad- 
justed to  the  smaller  school  and  make  new 
friends.  She  enjoyed  it,  though  she  had  never 
before  dreamed  of  such  an  uprooting  in  her 
quiet,  well-ordered  life. 

Just  before  her  graduation  from  grammar 
school,  Nancy,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
could  be  amazingly  dignified  and  sophisti- 
cated when  she  chose,  was  one  of  four  brides- 
maids at  her  cousin's  wedding.  That  was  a 
highlight  in  her  career,  one  of  which  she  is 
still  proud— proud  of  her  poise  and  appear- 
ance, and  of  the  fact  that  people  mistook  her 
for  at  least  three  years  older  than  she  actually 
was! 

Graduation  from  grammar  school  followed 
soon  after  the  wedding.  Nancy,  as  Valedic- 
torian of  the  class,  recited  Kipling's  poem, 
Ifj  and  still  chuckles  a  bit  when  she  recalls 
how  perfectly  calm  she  was  throughout  the 
entire  ceremony,   and  then   how  she  quietly 


fainted   after   she   had    marched   out   of   the 
auditorium! 

High  school  began  for  Nancy  and,  though 
at  first  she  doubted  that  she  would  ever  sur- 
vive four  long  years,  by  the  end  of  the  first 
year  she  thought  she  might,  and,  at  the  sec- 
ond year's  end,  she  was  sure  of  it.  After  her 
second  year  there  she  began  to  take  her  right- 
fid  place  as  a  leader.  She  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Biology  Honor  Society,  and  elected 
to  the  Senior  Arista,  the  school's  honor  so- 
ciety, in  her  junior  year.  She  became  a  class 
officer  in  her  senior  year,  and  girl-leader  of 
the  Arista,  and  an  editor  of  the  school  news- 
paper. Nan  insists  that  hers  was  the  easiest 
job  on  the  paper— that  of  managing  editor, 
for  which  she  did  little  else  than  exert  her 
authority  now  and  then  and  give  her  execu- 
tive ability  (inherited,  she  tells  you,  from 
her  father)  full  sway. 

During  these  lively,  busy  years  Nan  suf- 
fered from  occasional  tearful  outbursts.  But 
these  only  came  when  the  pressure  of  work 
became  overwhelming,  and  then  they  were  in 
the  privacy  of  her  own  room.  She  says  they 
always  made  her  feel  better,  and  she  thought 
they  were  a  "good  idea  because  they  were 
perfectly  painless,  and  then  I  never  had  to 
bother  others  by  fits  of  temper,  which  I  prob- 
ably would  have  had  otherwise." 

"I  often  wondered  what  the  point  of  all 
that  work  was,"  Nan  once  remarked.  "But 
then,  I'd  think  of  all  the  fun  we  used  to  have, 
slaving  over  the  galley  sheets,  writing  head- 
lines, going  to  endless  meetings  and  inter-high 
school  conferences.  It  was  worth  it— every  bit 
of  it— for  the  wonderful,  lasting  friendships  I 
made,  and  for  all  the  pleasant  memories  I 
collected,  too." 

In  college,  unlike  high  school,  Nancy 
breezed  through  with  a  most  uncolorful  car- 
eer. She  did  only  the  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties she  really  wanted  to  do;  took  a  rest  from 
clubs  and  committees.  This  was  a  most  unu- 
sual turn  for  Nancy  to  take,  she  who  had 
been  voted  girl  most  likely  to  succeed  and  girl 
who  had  done  the  most  for  her  class!   Her 
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aim  may  have  been  a  selfish  one,  but  she 
wanted  to  live  only  for  herself  those  years 
in  college  and,  her  will  being  a  powerful 
one,  she  did  just  that.  The  success  which  she 
was  to  have  did  come  to  her  later,  for  now 
Nancy  Elwood  is  an  important  business  ex- 
ecutive in  New  York  City. 

In  many  respects  a  very  moderate  person, 
Nan  has  no  passionate  dislikes,  though  she 
mildly  detests  washing  dishes,  house-cleaning, 
peppermint  candy  and  cats. 

Among  her  numerous  "loves"  are  her 
mother  and  dad,  of  whom  she  is  extremely 
proud,  because  they're  both  so  good-looking, 
because  they  are  so  popular,  and  because  they 
are  both  leaders  in  numerous  outside  activi- 
ties. She's  proud  of  her  older  cousin,  Jim, 
who  is  far  more  like  a  brother  to  her.  Per- 
haps because  she  has  no  brothers  or  sisters, 
Nan  feels  closer  to  all  her  cousins— Paul,  two 
years  her  junior,  and  Ruth  and  Helen,  both 
older— than  do  most  people. 

Thoughtfulness  of  everyone,  older  folks  as 
well  as  her  own  friends,  is  another  of  Nan's 
attributes.  She's  rarely  too  busy  to  help  some- 
one, loves  doing  some  small  thing  to  make 
another  happy.  Letter-writing  comes  under 
this  heading,  too,  for,  since  her  college  days, 
which  were  spent  far  away  from  home,  she 
has  realized  how  tremendously  important 
mail  is,  expecially  to  those  in  other  countries. 

Level-headedness,  independence,  light-heart- 
edness,  happy  disposition,  joy  to  be  found 
in  solitude  and  love  for  her  many  friends, 
make  Nancy  the  singular  person  she  is  today, 
a  leader  in  her  own  right,  admired,  respected 
and  loved  by  all  who  know  her. 

Gloria  Clifford 


Timothy 

AT  SEVEN  years  Timothy  had  his  own 
ideas  about  things.  Especially  wed- 
dings, and  his  very  favorite  cousin, 
Elizabeth,  was  getting  married.  He  soon 
learned  that  he  was  going  to  be  a  page.  The 
idea  worried  him,  so  he  talked  the  matter 
over  with  his  confidant,  Jonathan.    Jonathan 


knew  a  lot,  and  said  there  was  much  to  eat  at 
weddings. 

Timothy  felt  rather  pleased  about  it;  any- 
way, he  wanted  to  look  after  Elizabeth  until 
the  last  minute.  "You  never  can  tell  about 
Navy  men,"  he  declared  to  Jonathan,  "—even 
if  he  is  a  lieutenant." 

The  grea't  day  was  drawing  near;  in  fact, 
it  was  time  for  the  dress  rehearsal.  Everyone 
was  dashing  about  getting  nowhere.  To 
Timothy's  cool  and  logical  mind  it  all  seemed 
silly— such  a  fuss  to  get  married.  He  secretly 
told  himself  women  were  fools.  Even  Eliza- 
beth wasn't  acting  her  usual  self— she  didn't 
even  know  he  was  there.  In  fact,  no  one 
seemed  to  realize  his  existence.  Suddenly, 
his  mother  called  him.  Her  hair  was  out 
of  place  but  he  forgave  her  because  she 
looked  as  if  she  were  going  to  give  him  ice 
cream.  But  she  didn't.  She  handed  him  a 
suit  and  told  him  to  put  it  on.  Timothy  was 
horrified.  It  was  satin.  How  could  he  ever 
explain  that  to  Jonathan?  Rebellion  surged 
within  him;  he  struggled  and  threatened,  but 
with  no  avail.  He  made  another  mental  note, 
mentioning  how  hateful  grown-ups  were. 

Finally  he  emerged,  sulky  and  full  of  re- 
venge. He  walked  up  the  aisle  with  hostility 
burning  in  his  eyes.  All  this  to  get  married! 
His  superior  intellect  told  him  to  be  scornful. 
Elizabeth  turned  and  smiled  at  him— why  she 
did  know  he  was  there!  And,  she  must  be 
protected. 

Diana  Teele 
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We  Tear  Down  Anything 

CRAMMED  between  two  filling  stations 
and  towered  over  by  one  of  Manhat- 
tan's tallest  and  best  known  sky- 
scrapers still  stood  the  Victory  Theatre.  To- 
day its  faded  marquee  and  glass  bulletin  cases 
showed  but  a  glimmer  of  their  former  splen: 
dor  and  richness.  The  structure  of  it,  on  the 
whole,  though  now  time  worn  and  unused, 
had  an  air  about  it  that  is  found  only  in 
buildings  that  have  lived— that  have  seen  their 
share  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

A  large  rickety  truck  slackened  its  speed 
and  then  with  a  groan  came  to  a  stop  in  front 
of  this  old  theatre,  and  a  stoop-shouldered 
man  alighted  and,  stumbling  over  the  rusty 
iron  hitching  post  which  still  remained  at 
the  curb,  made  his  way  slowly  up  to  the  doors. 
He  wore  a  shiny  blue  serge  suit  and  old  un- 
polished brown  shoes.  At  one  time  he  must 
have  presented  quite  a  distinguished  and 
noteworthy  figure,  but  now  he  would  never 
get  a  second  look.  He  fumbled  hesitatingly 
with  his  bunch  of  keys  for  a  minute.  Then 
the  carved  oak  door  swung  inward  creakily 
on  its  hinges.  The  musty,  damp  odor  of  long 
imprisoned  air  rushed  to  meet  his  nostrils, 
making  him  cough  at  its  fumes.  Recovering, 
he  made  his  way  slowly  into  the  darkened 
lobby.  He  paused  a  second  to  gaze  on  the 
dust-laden  portraits  of  the  past  favorites  at 
the  Victory  Theatre— including  those  of 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  Jenny  Lind,  William  Gil- 
lette, and  Weber  and  Fields. 

The  inner  part  of  the  theatre  was  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  The  litter  of  the  man- 
agement's last  and  apparently*  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  present  cheap  movies  was  still  in 
evidence.  On  the  stage,  the  giant  plush  cur- 
tains were  parted  just  enough  to  admit  a 
view  of  one  of  those  vaudeville  backdrops  so 
common  back  in  the  days  of  the  20's— it  was 
a  street  scene  in  bad  perspective  with  awn- 
inged  shops,  barber  and  telephone  poles, 
parked  autos  and  boardwalks.  The  old  man 
hunted  around  for  a  moment  as  if  in  a  daze, 


and  then  finding  a  seat  that  wasn't  too  badly 
damaged,  sank  slowly  into  it,  uttering  a  sigh, 
whether  of  pain  or  pleasure  it  is  difficult  to 
say. 

As  he  rested,  he  let  the  mists  of  memory 
work  their  magic  spells.  Slowly  the  peanut 
shells  disappeared  from  the  cluttered  aisles, 
and  in  their  place  stood  the  rich  deep  carpet 
that  had  once  lain  there.  The  giant  curtains 
were  no  longer  reeking  with  dust,  but  were 
new  and  unstained.  As  the  spell  wove  itself 
deeper  and  deeper  on  him,  the  orchestra  took 
its  place  in  the  pit  and  the  performance  was 
about  to  begin.  A  page  stepped  before  the 
curtain  and  presented  a  card  announcing 
the  first  act  of  Victor  Herbert's  "Babes  in 
Toyland."  Then  as  the  overture  drew  to  a 
close  in  a  burst  of  toy  rattles  and  dolls,  a 
young  couple  emerged  from  the  wings.  It 
was  their  first  performance  together,  and  they 
seemed  to  see  no  one  in  that  packed  house 
but  each  other.  Jewel-heavy  dowagers  in  the 
gilded  boxes  were  already  plotting  a  love 
affair  between  these  two,  this  handsome  boy 
in  his  Mother  Goose  costume,  and  she  of  the 
lovely  blond  curls.  The  Manhattan  florists 
congratulated  themselves  on  the  lavish 
amount  of  flowers  they  had  sent  over  the 
footlights  that  night  to  them;  while  a  poor 
fellow  named  Victor  Herbert,  who  was  the 
cause  of  it  all,  sat  in  a  neglected  corner  seat 
and  smiled  contentedly  to  himself  at  such  a 
triumphful  opening  performance. 

Their  success  grew  overnight,  these  two 
members  of  a  still  more  fanciful  toyland;  and 
with  this  success  there  grew  also  between 
them  that  spark  that  had  been  kindled  when 
they  had  stood  smiling  before  the  curtains 
of  the  old  Victory  Theatre  after  that  first 
triumph.  As  the  years  rolled  by  the  team 
of  Leslie  and  Bradley  came  to  be  known 
wherever  there  was  light  opera.  The  column- 
ists of  the  day  were  forever  linking  their 
names,  and  sooner  or  later  it  came  to  be  taken 
as  an  acknowledged  fact  that  they  would  be 
married  shortly. 
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The  strange  part  about  it  was  that  the 
young  people  were  just  as  keen  about  it  them- 
selves. Saunda  had  insisted,  however,  that 
before  they  set  the  actual  wedding  day,  they 
were  to  go  back  once  more  to  the  Victory 
and  star  again  in  another  of  Victor  Herbert's 
revivals.  This  time  it  was  "The  Old  Red 
Mill."  The  theatre  was  filled  to  capacity  and 
the  crowd  was  wild  with  expectation  when 
the  curtain  rose  upon  the  first  scene.  It  had 
all  been  done  hurriedly,  too  hurriedly  in  fact, 
for  this  haste  was  to  be  the  ruin  of  it  all. 
The  sets  had  been  finished  only  that  after- 
noon and  had  not  been  ready  in  time  for 
the  dress  rehearsal  before  the  actual  presen- 
tation. What  happened  next  was  never  quite 
clear  in  anybody's  mind,  least  of  all  Brad- 
ley's. The  curtain  parted,  the  set  was  bril- 
liantly lighted,  Saunda  stepped  forward  and 
then  something  went  wrong.  One  of  the  mill 
paddles  which  had  been  turning  slowly  in 
the  background  came  loose  and  flew  toward 
the  singer  at  the  front  of  the  stage.  Never 
again  would  the  superbly  golden  tones  of 
Saunda  Leslie  cause  the  rafters  of  the  old 
Victory  Theatre  to  echo  and  re-echo  to  the 
thunderous  applause  she  always  brought. 
The  grief-stricken  man  who  had  stared 
moodily  at  the  white  hospital  bench  on  which 
he  had  sat  through  the  entire  night  while 
doctors  and  nurses  labored  in  vain,  found  it 
hard  to  believe,  and  went  home  expecting  to 
get  the  usual  call  to  a  morning  joint  rehearsal. 

The  mists  slowly  receded.  A  tired  old  man 
rose  caressing  his  forehead  and  stumbling, 
went  up  the  aisle  and  made  his  way  back 
to  the  noisy  street.  Walking  toward  the 
truck,  he  called,  "This  is  it,  boys.  Let's  go 
to  work.  A  small  company  like  this  is  lucky 
to  get  a  contract  so  big."  The  men  disap- 
peared into  the  darkened  doorway,  and  the 
old  man  sadly  leaned  his  rheumatic  elbow 
on  the  side  of  the  truck,  directly  over  a  sign 
which  read,  "Bradley  Wrecking  Company— 
We  Tear  Down  Anything." 

Anna  Olesen 


Home  Is  the  Sailor 

HE  WAS  almost  home!  As  he  looked 
out  of  the  train  window,  he  saw 
old  Zeke's  rolling  pasture-land 
skimming  along.  The  woods,  where  he  and 
Shep  had  often  walked  after  dinner,  would  be 
a  little  to  the  left  and  beyond  that  hill.  Six 
years  he  had  been  away— six  years  sailing 
'round  the  world,  but  his  heart  had  always 
been  here,  tucked  safely  away  in  this  little 
valley  of  Kentucky. 

"Shiny  Post!"  called  the  conductor. 

"It's  time  to  go,"  he  thought,  and  his  hands 
felt  moist.  The  train  chugged  to  a  stop, 
whistled,  and  moved  on  again.  One  sailor 
with  his  duffle  bag  slung  across  his  shoulder 
stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  wooden  sta- 
tion. No  one  else  was  around.  The  station 
master  had  left  for  dinner  twenty  minutes 
ago  and  only  a  stray  dog  moved  in  the  shad- 
ows. He  hadn't  written  when  he  would 
arrive,  for  he  had  wished  to  see  the  town 
again  by  himself,  and  feel  the  peace  of  the 
valley  once  more. 

He  walked  down  Bruce  Street  slowly,  tak- 
ing in  every  sight,  every  sound  and  smell.  A 
shower  had  passed  over  the  mountains  above 
him,  and  the  last  sunlight,  coming  through  a 
gap  in  the  south,  made  a  patch  of  sky  vivid 
with  purple  and  soft  pink  colorings.  To  the 
east,  night  was  fast  approaching,  but  he  made 
no  effort  to  hurry.  Lights  twinkled  from  every 
house  as  he  passed  through  the  street.  There 
was  Mrs.  Duffy  pulling  the  shade  to  keep  out- 
siders from  looking  in.  "Outsiders  like  me?" 
he  wondered. 

The  sidewalks  came  to  an  end  as  he  turned 
into  Clearing  Lane.  He  felt  the  moist  fragrance 
of  the  earth  underneath  and  heard  the  sad 
piping  notes  of  the  woodthrush  and  the 
mimicking  answer  of  the  catbird  sounded 
above  him.  A  curly-haired  boy,  at  the  most 
five  years  old,  stood  near  Clem  Marthey's  old 
gate,  staring  at  him  with  wide,  interested 
eyes.     The  sailor  patted  the  child's  hair  and 
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whistled  a  sea-tune,  until  he  got  a  shy,  answer- 
ing smile. 

Now  only  a  little  ways  down  this  road  and 
through  the  wooded  path  and  there  he  would 
be— homel  He  sauntered  along,  whistling  on 
the  way,  for  he  was  happy. 

Arline  Crean 


O  Horsie,  My  Horsie 

Oh  horsie,  my  horsie,  my  fearful  trip  is  done, 

My  back  has  weathered  not  a  bounce,  and  your  saddle 
is  undone, 

Your  stable  is  near,  the  feed  bell  you  hear,  the  horses 
all  are  neighing 

You  roll  your  eyes,  and  fix  your  gaze  on  the  feed- 
bag,  full   and  bulging. 

REFRAIN 

Oh  horsie,  horsie,  horsie 
Though  you  have  gained  your  end, 
Upon  your  back  a  rider  lies, 
Too  shaken  to  descend. 

Oh  horsie,  my  horsie,  stand  still  and  let  me  down, 
Stand  still— for  you  have  had  your  fun— for  me  I  only 

frown, 
For  you  the  hay  and  shriveled  oats— for  me  the  lina- 

ment's  waiting, 
For  you  they  neigh,  those  scrawny  nags— for  me  the 

bed's  a-calling. 

REFRAIN 
Exult  oh  horse,  and  eat  your  oats, 
But  I  with  soreful  tread, 
Walk  the  path  that  leads  to  home, 
Pillows   soft,  and   bed. 

Marjory  Dillon 


Sonnet 

This  time  of  year  when  lilac  pulls  her  shawl 
Pink  scattered,  o'er  her  drooping,  wakening  head 
And  weeps  her  misty  tears:  Over  this  all 
Apollo  smiles  his  warmth.     And  through  the  bed 
Of  stirring  earth,  her  rootlet  fingers  grope, 
Seeking  the  spark  of  life  that  lies   therein; 
And  hungry  feeds— close  to  her  eager  hope 
Of  growth— and  thus  in  spring  does  life  begin. 
Such  is  my  heart— a  lonely  searching  thing, 
It  scans  the  moonpath,  looking  'twixt  the  stars 
For  that  it  needs,  and  even  in  the  spring 
The  lilac  joins  me  too;  the  search  is  ours, 
And  thus  our  search  removes  us  from  the  sod 
And  brings  us  ever-springing,  close  to  God. 

Ibby  Knox 


The  Song  of  the  Brook 

F"^  ROM  some  secret  underground  source 
a  small  spring  feeds  the  brook.  It 
is  a  happy  stream  that  bubbles  and 
glides  merrily  along  under  the  graceful  and 
protecting  boughs  of  elms,  birches,  and  mur- 
muring pines,  dancing  happily  over  rocks  and 
roots,  always  carrying  along  on  its  cheerful 
breast  fallen  leaves  that  swoop  and  swirl  on 
the  clear,  cool  water.  It  leaves  the  shade  of 
the  aged  and  young  trees  to  wind  slowly  and 
almost  majestically  through  green  and  daisy- 
spattered  fields  and  meadows.  The  sun 
throws  golden  beams  down  on  it  and  a  ribbon 
of  glittering  gold  softly  steals  its  way  towards 
the  pond.  Wherever  the  little  brook  wan- 
ders above  the  solemn  pond,  only  happiness 
and  beauty  accompany  it. 

Just  before  entering  the  small  but  merciless 
pond,  a  dam  is  erected,  a  dam  so  rich  in 
medieval  architecture  that  it  could  have  been 
taken  from  the  pages  of  a  history  and  trans- 
planted into  the  modern  age.  Its  cold  grey 
stones  form  a  barrier  which  the  brook  rushes 
against,  a  barrier  that  seems  to  pronounce 
the  end  of  the  happy,  carefree  days  of  a  little 
brook.  Towering  above  the  dam  stand 
glowering  and  gnarled  ash  trees  thai  almost 
seem  to  throw  a  curse  onto  the  happy  stream, 
so  unlike  the  graceful  white  birches  and  elms. 
And  so  the  brook  learns  to  forget  the  warm 
and  sweet  smelling  meadows  and  the  sight  of 
golden  brown  Jerseys  munching  their  cuds 
and  the  drowsy  tinklings  of  the  mellow  cow 
bells.  All  this  must  be  forgotten;  the  glori- 
ous days  of  sunlight  and  the  freedom  of  youth 
are  gone. 

The  now  maturing  stream'  leaps  over  the 
dam  and  is  fused  with  the  waters  of  the  pond. 
The  pond  truly  robs  the  happy  water  of  its 
fresh  and  fond  memories  of  the  past  and  fills 
it  with  the  tragic  details  of  the  tale  that 
occurred  here  long  ago  and  which  the  brook 
is  forced  to  sing  until   its   end. 

On  the  banks  of  the  pond  facing  the  sun- 
rise,   as    it   cautiously   creeps   over   the    tree- 
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decked  hill,  stands  a  cottage,  now  in  ruins.  The 
shingles  are  weatherbeaten  and  many  hang  at 
precarious  angles  still  striving  to  hide  the  now 
old  and  moss  covered  boards  of  the  shell. 
Broken  bits  of  glass  sparkle  in  the  sun.  The 
old  Dutch  door  swings  in  the  breeze  with  un- 
easy squeaking  as  if  still  in  anticipation  for 
someone  to  tread  across  its  threshold  and 
push  it  open  as  of  old,  to  allow  the  morning 
sun  to  warm  the  flagstone  floor,  and  to  put 
to  shame  the  leaping  fire  on  the  hearth  which 
died  many  years  ago.  But  no  one  comes  and 
the  weird  squeaking  continues.  The  rose 
bushes  that  once  framed  the  doorway  and 
even  ventured  up  along  the  gutter  are  brown 
and  dead.  One  long  streamer  still  clings  to 
the  gutter;  the  others  bow  once  more  to  the 
earth  and,  as  the  wind  blows,  they  scratch 
against  the  worn  shingles.  Flower  beds,  once 
the  pride  of  the  shepherd,  were  long  ago 
choked  by  witch  grass,  and  those  bordering 
the  humble  cottage  are  cluttered  with  slowly 
rotting  leaves,  the  smell  of  which  has  per- 
meated the  small  one-room  cottage.  Black 
and  grey  ashes  remain  on  the  hearth;  the  rain 
that  has  seeped  down  the  chimney  in ,  the 
course  of  the  years  has  turned  them  to  a  hard, 
unsightly  mass.  Old  mid-Victorian  chairs 
stand  forlornly  covered  with  cobwebs,  around 
a  maple  table  which  long  ago  shed  its  glossy 
finish  and  on  which  two  places  for  supper 
si  ill  remain  set.  The  happy  couple  that  once 
inhabited  a  cheerful  and  hospitable  home  are 
gone  and  only  desolation  and  a  spell  of  un- 
happiness  linger  on. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago  a  groom  carried 
his  bride  across  a  threshold  and  set  her  down 
on  a  newly  finished  flagstone  floor  to  survey 
her  new  home.  Her  eyes  swept  around  the 
room  and  with  excited  steps  she  walked 
around  her  house,  running  her  fingers  across 
a  highly  polished  maple  table  on  which  two 
places  were  set.  She  handled  the  shiny  pots 
and  pans  and  lovingly  touched  the  lace 
spread  on  the  built-in  double  bed.  With 
hurried  steps,  she  swept  across  the  room  and 
peered  out  of  a  white-curtained  window.   Red 


roses  were  in  bloom  and  their  soft  fragrance 
stole  into  the  cottage.  She  saw  the  hill  car- 
peted with  different  hues  of  green  and  the 
pond  which  now  reflected  the  rosy  glow  of 
sunset.  With  running  steps  she  returned  to 
her  lover,  and  the  two  settled  down  to  the 
job  of  housekeeping  and  the  prospect  of  many 
blissful  years  of  marriage. 

After  supper  the  shepherd  and  his  wife 
strolled  along  the  pond's  brink  and  up  to  the 
dam.  Beyond  were  the  meadows  and  pas- 
tures and  hidden  among  the  leafy  trees  were 
the  farmhouse  and  barns.  Slowly  a  cool  sum- 
mer evening  wrapped  the  earth,  and  the 
crickets  and  frogs  filled  the  still  air  with  song. 

The  years  that  followed  were  happy  ones. 
At  five  in  the  morning  the  shepherd  left  the 
cottage  and  herded  the  cows  to  the  meadows. 
When  this  was  done  he  returned  to  the  cot- 
tage, swinging  open  the  Dutch  door. 

One  day  in  mid-winter  the  shepherd  left 
his  house  as  usual;  the  sun  had  turned  the 
snow  to  millions  of  sparkling  diamonds  and 
a  strained  hush  hovered  over  the  country- 
side. As  usual,  he  followed  the  path  along 
the  pond  and  past  the  dam  up  to  the  farm 
to  do  his  daily  chores.  As  the  hours  elapsed, 
the  Dutch  door  remained  shut;  no  shepherd 
swung  it  open.  The  wife  watched  anxiously 
at  the  window  for  the  return  of  her  loved 
one.  All  she  could  see  was  the  snow-covered 
hill  and  the  cold  blue  ice  on  the  pond.  The 
sun  climbed  higher  in  the  sky,  but  no  hus- 
band returned  to  the  warm  hearth  and  the 
hot  food  prepared  for  him. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  horse  and  rider 
appeared  in  front  of  the  cottage.  With  heavy 
knocks  he  rapped  with  his  crop  against  the 
Dutch  door.  An  anxious  woman  answered 
the  rapping  and  in  hush  tones  the  story  was 
told.  '  With  one  last  glance  she  surveyed  the 
room  that  had  witnessed  so  many  happy 
hours  and  her  gaze  lingered  on  the  polished 
table  set  for  two.  With  a  heavy  sob  she 
closed  the  door,  the  fire  on  the  hearth  blazed 
up  as  the  draft  from  the  closing  door  blew 
against  it. 
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The  man  whom  she  had  loved  was  dead. 
They  say  it  was  a  horrible  accident;  the  root 
of  the  grain  shed  had  caved  in  under  the 
weight  of  the  heavy  snow.  For  many  months 
the  small  farming  community  mourned  the 
loss  of  the  shepherd. 

The  years  rolled  away  and  the  woman  was 
united  with  her  husband.  Time  and  the 
ruthless  weather  played  with  the  cottage  and 
it  slowly  deteriorated  into  the  shambles  as 
people  see  it  today. 

The  little  brook  learns  this  story  as  it 
slowly  works  across  the  pond.  Then  sud- 
denly as  if  some  unseen  thing  is  beckoning 
it,  it  plunges  over  the  falls  and  once  more 
the  sun  catches  the  tiny  flecks  of  white  in  it. 
For  a  short  while  it  plays  as  it  has  above 
the  dam,  as  if  happy  and  willing  to  forget 
what  it  has  learned  in  the  pond  in  its  last 
found  freedom.  But  the  brook  loses  the  danc- 
ing waters  and  becomes  sluggish  and  murky 
as  it  calms  down  and  flows  along  in  an 
ever-increasing  bed.  As  it  passes,  it  tells  and 
retells  the  trees  and  rocks  its  sad  tale.  The 
way  is  dark  and  the  banks  are  black  and 
swampy.  As  it  grows  wider,  it  tells  the  story 
with  more  vigor  as  if  in  one  last  attempt  it 
is  trying  to  sing  the  dirge  to  the  world, 
but  no  one  hears.  In  sadness  the  once  merry 
brook  flows  into  a  river  and  the  tale  is  for- 
gotten. The  river  is  too  big  to  care  about 
the  song  of  the  brook. 

Dorothy  Kranse 


Hideout 

DID  you  ever  have  a  place  to  go  when 
you  wanted  to  be  alone?  Your  very 
own  place— an  attic  room,  a  closet, 
a  barn,  a  tree,  or  a  hut  where  other  people 
didn't  go?  When  I  was  younger  I  had  such 
a  hideout,  but  it  was  different  from  most  in 
that  it  didn't  have  walls  and  a  ceiling;  that 
you  could  touch.  For  my  place  was  a  high 
hill  and  the  walls  were  of  air  and  the  roof 
was  the  sky.  It  was  no  ordinary  hill,  either— 
not  to  me  anyway.  It  was  a  magic  hill  that 
could  make  a  person  feel  glorious  no  matter 
what  had  happened.  The  long,  dry  grass 
swayed  continually  in  the  breeze  and  a  little 
brook  gurgled  merrily  on  its  swift  downward 
journey.  The  sun  warmed  the  air,  the 
ground,  and  my  heart,  and  I  could  forget 
all  the  ugly  things  and  know  only  the  good 
of  the  world!  So  it  was  in  my  place  all  peace 
and  contentment. 

One  day,  as  I  neared  the  summit  of  my 
hill,  I  heard  an  animal  growling.  I  ran  for- 
ward a  few  feet,  then  stopped  dead  in  my 
tracks.  I  stared  at  a  horrible  sight.  There 
was  a  dog,  a  large  hideous  beast,  shaking  the 
bloody,  mangled  body  of  a  rabbit.  I  screamed 
at  the  dog  and  chased  him  madly  down  the 
hill  until  I  fell,  almost  completely  exhausted. 
Finally  I  rose  and  climbed  slowly,  slowly  up 
the  hill. 

I  sat  down  on  the  grass  beside  the  body  of 
the  rabbit  and  gazed  unseeing  at  it.  Why 
had  such  a  thing  happened  in  my  place? 
My  beautiful,  peaceful  place!  My  mind  was 
full  of  bitter  and  condemning  thoughts. 
What  right  had  that  dog  to  kill?  To  shed 
blood  in  that  spot? 

I  suddenly  realized  it  was  beginning  to  get 
dark  and  I  had  to  hurry  home.  I  stood  up 
and  looked  around  me.  The  last  light  of  the 
sun  covered  the  hill  and  the  dry  grass  swayed 
in  the  breeze.  It  was  beautiful,  my  place,  but 
I  knew  I  would  never  return. 

Ruth  Connor 
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PERSONALS 


LILLIE  R.  POTTER 

Dean  Emeritus 

Weddings 

Elizabeth  May  Power  and  Mr.  Bradford  Bur- 
leigh Underhill  (son  of  Elaine  Eaton  Un- 
derhill,  '18),  December  18,  1943  at  Mont- 
clair,  New  Jersey. 

Margaret  K.  Lonval,  '24,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Byrd  Epps  (University  of  Pennsylvania 
Architectural  School,  '19),  May  8,  1943  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Gertrude  L.  Hooper,  '32,  and  Mr.  Elmer 
Lothrop  Ring,  April  29,  1944  at  Yarmouth, 
Maine.  Address:  8  Cumberland  Street, 
Yarmouth. 

Margery  E.  Gibby,  '36,  and  Mr.  Richard  S. 
Paige,  April  5,  1944  at  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts. Address:  87  Seaver  Street,  Brook- 
line  46,  Massachusetts. 

Augusta  Williamson,  '37,  and  Lieut,  (j.g.) 
Paul  Gifford  Lips,  U.S.N.R.  (Syracuse 
University,  '41),  February  19,  1944  at  Hud- 
son, New  York.  Address:  22  South  6th 
Street,   Hudson,   New  York. 

Elizabeth  K.  Barton,  '36-'37,  and  Mr.  A. 
Bruce  Fisher,  Chief  Petty  Officer,  U.S.N.R. 
(Morse  Business  College,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut,    '35),     December     23,     1942,     at 


Hartford,  Connecticut.  Address:  169  North 
Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Elizabeth  Clark,  '38,  and  Capt.  Kenneth  Al- 
bert Brighton,  U.S.A.A.F.  (University  of 
New  Hampshire,  '41),  May  23,  1943  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  Address:  Peter- 
borough, New  Hampshire,  c/o  H.  W. 
Clark. 

Katherine  G.  Pierce,  '36-' 38,  and  Mr.  Oliver 
Hulsey,  Chief  Petty  Officer,  U.S.C.G.,  No- 
vember 4,  1943  at  Reading,  Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth  Park,  '37-'38,  and  Lieut,  (j.g.)  Wil- 
liam Winthrop  Carter,  III,  U.S.N.R.,  Feb- 
ruary 5,   1944  at  Miami,  Florida. 

Alice  J.  Paton,  '37-'38,  and  Mr.  Reginald 
Wagemaker  (Cornell,  x-'4i),  February  14, 
1942  at  Lyons,  New  York.  Janet  Norton 
Sonstroem,  '37-'38,  was  a  bridesmaid.  Ad- 
dress: 57  Broad  Street,  Lyons,  New  York. 

Elizabeth  Phillips,  '37-'38,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
James  Berry,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.  Chief  Engineer, 
Merchant  Marine  (New  York  State  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy,  Fort  Schuyler,  '39), 
December  18,  1943  at  Corning,  New  York. 
Address:  207  Bridge  Street,  Corning,  New 
York. 

Frances  Haley,  '39,  and  Mr.  Warren  Cody 
Scott,  September,  1942.  Address:  8301,4 
North  8th  Avenue,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Patricia  Merrill,  '38-'39,  and  Lieut.  Paul  Roop 
Dunn,  U.S.N.R.  (Boston  University  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration,  '37),  No- 
vember 1,  1942  at  Yuma,  Arizona.  Lieu- 
tenant Dunn  has  been  overseas  since  May, 

!943- 

Barbara  Richardson,  '40,  and  Mr.  Alberton 
D.  Ripley,  February  12,  1944  at  West  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts.  Euphemia  Burr,  '40, 
was  an  attendant. 

Mary  Jean  Ottinger,  '3g-'40,  and  Pfc.  Francis 
Paul  Petuskis,  A.S.T.P.  (University  of 
Maryland  Dental  School),  July  6,  1943  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Address:  5720  Sun- 
set Lane,  Indianapolis  5,  Indiana. 

Jean  H.  Stewart,  '39-'40,  and  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Marshall,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.  (Swarthmore,  '41; 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School, 
fourth  year),  December  27,  1943  at  Youngs- 
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town,  Ohio.  Address:  405  South  40th 
Street,   Philadelphia  4,   Pennsylvania. 

Dorothy  R.  Brewer,  '41,  and  Mr.  Carl  Law- 
rence Carlson  (University  of  Minnesota, 
'42),  March  29,  1944,  at  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut. Mr.  Carlson  is  an  aeronautical  en- 
gineer at  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Division 
of  the  United  Aircraft  Corporation  in  East 
Hartford.  Address:  48  Treat  Road,  Weth- 
ersfield  g,  Connecticut. 

Alice  V.  Johnson,  '40-'4i,  and  Corp.  Herbert 
W.  Clarke,  U.S.A.  (University  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Wisconsin  Art  Academy),  February  12, 
1944  at  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Address:  85 
Codman  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  22,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Margarette  C.  Nathan,  '40-'4i,  and  Ensign 
Philip  H.  Shanley,  U.S.N.R.  (Boston  Col- 
lege, '39-'4o),  February  12,  1944  at  New 
York  City.  Address:  Powder  Point  Ave- 
nue, Duxbury,  Massachusetts. 

Winnifred  Bender,  '42,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Bowker  (Hobart  College;  Cambridge 
Episcopal  Theological  School),  June  19, 
1943  at  Newton,  Massachusetts.  Polly 
Donavan  Hoover,  '40-'4i,  and  Margaret 
Sennott  Iris,  '41,  were  attendants. 

Louise  F.  Cook,  '42,  and  Ensign  Earl  LeRoy 
Pangborn,  Jr.,  Naval  Air  Corps  (Middle- 
bury  College,  x-'44),  November  11,  1943 
at  Rye,  New  York.  The  bridegroom's  sis- 
ter, Martha  Jane  Pangborn,  '42,  was  maid 
of  honor.  Address:  2305  West  Cervantes 
Street,   Pensacola,  Florida. 

Ruth  A.  Roughgarden,  '42,  and  Mr.  Louis 
Andrew  Sisler,  February  21,  1944  at  Haw- 
thorne, New  Jersey. 

Kathryn  F.  Starkey,  '42,  and  Mr.  Glenn  Ray- 
mond Litehiser,  Warrant  Officer  (j.g-), 
U.S.A.,  February  14,  1944  at  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota. The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Vir- 
ginia Moore  Starkey,  '17,  and  niece  of 
Carolyn  Moore,  '14.  Address:  Park  Hotel, 
Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Priscilla  Swett,  '42,  and  Ensign  Gardner 
Chase  Reed,  Naval  Air  Force  (University 
of  New  Hampshire,  '40),  November  22, 
1943  at  Arlington,  Massachusetts.  Doris 
Bracher,  '42,   was   a   bridesmaid.    Address: 


33  Pleasant  View  Road,  Arlington  74, 
Massachusetts,  c/o  Frank  P.  Swett. 

M.  Ann  Clauson,  '4o-'42,  and  Lt.  William 
Arthur  Chasse,  U.S.A.  (Harvard  Dental 
School,  '44),  April  10,  1944  at  Waterville, 
Maine.  Address:  76  Silver  Street,  Water- 
ville, Maine. 

Anne  G.  Backman,  '43,  and  Pfc.  Walter  Ed- 
mund Hurley,  Jr.,  U.S.M.C.  (Northeastern 
University,  '44),  March  11,  1944  at  New- 
ton, Massachusetts.  Laura  M.  Bannon,  '43, 
was  an  attendant.  Address:  124  Grasmere 
Street,  Newton  58,  Massachusetts. 

Fay  E.  Chapin,  '43,  and  Mr.  Ptolemy  Arthur 
Adams  (University  of  New  Hampshire, 
'39),  April  1,  1944  at  Sudbury,  Massachu- 
setts. The  bride  was  attended  by  her  sis- 
ter, Priscilla  Chapin,  '4i-'43.  Address:  414 
Crescent  Street,  Waltham  54,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Frances  T.  Church,  '43,  and  Mr.  Carl  Merrow 
Sampson,  Sp  3/c,  U.S.C.G.  (Northeastern 
University),  February  19,  1944  at  Hanover, 
Massachusetts.  Address:  222  Washington 
Street,  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 

Jean  P.  Dewar,  '43,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Jerome 
Warren,  MM  2/c,  U.S.N.R.  (Tufts  Col- 
lege), April  12,  1944  at  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia. The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Emma 
Perley  Dewar,  'ig-'20,  and  niece  of  Mar- 
garet Perley  Downey,  '30.  Address:  86 
Whitney  Road,  Medford  55,  Massachu- 
setts, c/o  A.  S.  Dewar. 

Ruth  A.  Purcell,  '43,  and  Lt.  Carlton  P.  Frost, 
IV,  U.S.M.C.R.  (Dartmouth,  '44),  Febru- 
ary 19,  1944  at  Ridgewood.  New  Jersey. 
Enid  Hughes,  '43,  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Lorraine  G.  Robsham,  '43,  and  Lieut.  Ed- 
ward Roy  Linn,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.  (Louisiana 
State  University,  '40),  February  24,  1944  at 
Miami,  Florida. 

Dorothy  L.  Rosien,  '43,  and  Pfc.  Charles 
Yates  Roberts,  U.S.A.A.F.  (Wesleyan, 
x-'44),  November  19,  1943  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  Address:  810  South  Richard- 
son Street,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

Elizabeth  M.  Duerr,  '41 -'43,  and  Lt.  Douglass 
C.    Brownell,    Air   Forces,    A.U.S.,    Decern- 
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ber  12,  1943  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 
Lt.  Brownell  is  pilot  of  a  B-24  heavy  bomb- 
er. Address:  33  Howard  Street,  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 
Gladys  M.  Young,  '4.2-43,  and  Lt.  Robert 
Eugene  Brown,  U.  S.  Army  Transport  Ser- 
vice (Tilton  Junior  College,  '42),  February 
4,  1944  at  Wellesley,  Massachusetts.  Ad- 
dress: 9  Orchard  Street,  Wellesley  Hills  82, 
Massachusetts. 

Engaged 
Caroline  K.  Frey,  '32-'33,  to  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Anderson,  Jr.;  Georgianna  B.  Taber,  '33-'35, 
to  Lt.  Herbert  Lawrence,  U.S.A.A.F.;  Char- 
lotte G.  Howard,  '38,  to  Mr.  Charles  Henry 
Pierce;  Gina  V.  Mandril,  '36-'38,  to  Mr. 
Gerard  M.  Lally;  Mildred  Jones,  '39-'40,  to 
Lieut,  (j.g.)  James  David  Luse,  U.S.C.G.R.; 
Dorothy  H.  Schneider,  '3g-'40,  to  Cpl.  John 
Woodbridge  Beal,  Jr.;  Ruth  J.  Montgomery, 
'41,  to  Mr.  Ralph  Goodrich  Tryon,  Jr.; 
Emily  M.  Morley,  '41,  to  Sgt.  Webster  Mon- 
roe Newcomb,  U.S.A.;  Suzanne  Naeher,  '42, 
to  Midshipman  Rodney  Augstell  Morgan, 
U.S.N. R.;  Elaine  R.  Robins,  '42,  to  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Abelson,  U.S.C.G.R.;  June  Foering,  '41- 
'42,  to  Aviation  Cadet  William  Harry.  Mc- 
Kay, U.S.N.A.R. 

Births 
Feb.  16,  1944— A  daughter,  Lorraine,  to 
Lieut,  (j.g.)  David  W.  Ordway,  U.S.N.R., 
and  Mrs.  Ordway  (Carol  Bourne).  Grand- 
parents are  Mr.  George  Bourne  of  Dor- 
chester and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Ordway 
of  Auburndale. 
Feb.  21,  1944— A  son,  Peter  Hamilton,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Ross  Brown    {Nancy  Peffer,  '29- 

'30) 
Mar.   16,   1943— a  daughter,  Louise  Patterson, 

to     Mr.     and    Mrs.     L.     Cretney    Bunnell 

(Frances  Long,  '31) 
Mar.  8,  1944— a  daughter,  Caro  Barrie,  to  Mr. 

and    Mrs.     Gordon    S.     Curtis     (Marjorie 

Magune,  '31) 
Feb.   2,    1944— a  daughter,   Elaine  Chambliss, 

to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Spigner    (Carolyn 

Sproat,  '32) 
Aug.  3,  1943— a  daughter,  Judith  Ann,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Arthur  Funk    (Dorothy  Day,  '33) 


Feb.    25,    1944— a   daughter,   Jean   Louise,    to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Fred  Kalbach    (Bettina  T. 

Cook,  '34) 
Feb.  11,   1944— a  son,  Robert  Charles,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  McCray   (Katharine  V. 

'Maxwell,  '34) 
Mar.  31,  1944— a  daughter,  Karen  Ann,  to  Mr. 

and    Mrs.    Albert    H.    Holgerson     (Helen 

Schellenberg,  '34) 
Apr.   17,   1944— a  daughter,  Linda  Lee,  to  Lt. 

and   Mrs.  Leigh  Stanton    (Barbara  Briggs, 

'35) 
Feb.  19,  1944— a  son,  Howard  King,  to  Lieut. 

Comdr.  E.  D.  Haskins,  U.S.N.,  and  Mrs. 
Haskins   (Cindy  King,  '35) 

Dec.  30,  1943— a  daughter,  Janet,  to  Lt.  Wil- 
liam A.  Durbin,  U.S.A.A.F.,  and  Mrs.  Dur- 
bin    (Jane  Arend,  '36) 

Jan.  22,  1942— a  daughter,  Maurine,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  B.  P.  Condon   (Janet  Cryan, 

'36) 
Mar.  20,  1944— a  son,  Gerard  Hubbel,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gerard  A.  Weiss   (Emily  Hubbel, 

'36) 
Jan.    16,    1944— a  son,   Peter  Murray,   to   Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Nash    (Mary  Murray, 

'36) 
Feb.    26,    1944— a   daughter,    Janet    Clair,    to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Persson  (Edna  Yuill,  '36) 
Mar.    1,    1944— a  son,   David   Robert,   to  Mr.. 

and  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Bliss   (Marnee  Palmer, 

'34-'36) 

Sept.  6,  1943— a  daughter,  Emily  Tilton,  to 
Lt.  John  Braman,  U.S.A.A.C.,  and  Mrs. 
Braman    (Emily  Saxton,  '37) 

Sept.  27,  1943— a  son,  David  Bruce,  to  Mr. 
A.  Bruce  Fisher,  Chief  Petty  Officer, 
U.S.N.R.,  and  Mrs.  Fisher  (Elizabeth  Bar- 
ton, '36-'37) 

June  1,  1943— a  son,  Richard,  to  Staff  Sgt. 
Harold  W.  Lamb,  U.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  Lamb 
(Barbara  Christenson,  '36-'37) 

Apr.  4,  1944— a  son,  Kenneth  Alan,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Skitt,  Jr.  (Florence  Raw- 
son,  '38) 

Apr.  9,  1944— a  son,  Lester  Fred,  to  Lieut. 
Lester  J.  Lavine,  U.S.N.R.,  and  Mrs.  La- 
vine    (Patricia  Stone,  '36-'38) 

June    5,    1943— a    daughter,    Stanley   Ray,    to 
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Major    Carl    C.    Hinkle,    U.S.A.A.F.,    and 

Mrs.  Hinkle   (Shirley  Shields,  '39) 
Apr.  9,   1944— a  daughter,  Kate  Williams,  to 

Mr.  George  Allen,  U.S.N.,  and  Mrs.  Allen 

(Helen  Hamilton,  '37-'39) 
Aug.  13,  1943— a  son,  Paul  Roop,  Jr.,  to  Lieut. 

Paul  R.  Dunn,  U.S.N.R.,  and  Mrs.  Dunn 

(Patricia  Merrill,  '38-'39) 
Apr.     17,     1944— a    son    to    Lt.    George    R. 

Livermore,    Jr.,    M.    C,    A.U.S.,    and    Mrs. 

Livermore    (Nancy  Whittier,  '38-'3g) 
Mar.   4,    1944— Mary   Kaheikaheilani,   to   Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Wesley  H.  Petrie    (Helen  Wight, 

'38-'39) 
Mar.   5,    1944-a  son,  Frank  Getchell,   3d,   to 

Ensign  Frank  G.  Neal,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.,  and 

Mrs.  Neal    (Janice  Donavan,  '40) 
Apr.  4,   1944— a  son,  David  Low,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Griffin    (Mabel  Hitchcock, 

'40) 
Feb.    22,    1944— a    son,    Douglas    Gordon,    to 

Capt.    William    A.    Hall,    U.S.A.A.F.,    and 

Mrs.  Hall   (Barbara  L.  Woodward,  '40) 
Apr.  3,  1944— a  daughter,  Jacqueline  Sherrill, 

to  Lt.  John  G.  Sundborg,  U.S.A.,  and  Mrs. 

Sundborg   (Jane  Ansley,  '41) 
Jan.   28,    1944— a  daughter,   Beverley  Jeanne, 

to  Ensign  Leroy  M.  Wires,  U.S.N. ,  and  Mrs. 

Wires    (Reba  Campbell,  '41) 
Dec.    11,    1943— a  daughter,   Susan,   to  Major 

John  S.  Middleton,  U.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  Mid- 

dleton    (Barbara  Hover,  '41)   • 
Apr.  4,  1944— a  son,  Kenneth  Andrew,  to  Mr. 

and    Mrs.    Walter    A.    Woodward     (Marie 

MacGregor,  '41) 
May   22,    1943— a  son,   John   Warren,   Jr.,   to 

Lieut.  John  W.  Ludwig,  U.S.N.R.,  and  Mrs. 

Ludwig    (Amedee  Gaines,  '42) 
Jan.    29,    1944— a  son,   Robert  Payne,   to   Lt. 

Robert  Bramley,  U.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  Bramley 
(Carol  Payne,  '42) 
Mar.    9,    1944— a   son,    Peter   Mason,    to    Mr. 

Francis  H.  Logee,  MoMM  i/c,  U.S.N.,  and 

Mrs.  Logee    (Margaret  M.  Bosworth,  '43) 


The  sad  announcement  has  recently  been 
received  of  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Miriam 
Loomis,  head  of  the  Lasell  home  economics 


department  from  1900  to  1912.  Mrs.  Loomis 
was  a  gifted  teacher  and  greatly  beloved  by 
faculty  and  students.  She  occupied  positions 
of  prominence  in  her  field,  and  at  one  time 
was  offered  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Consumers  League.  Lasell  extends  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family. 

Several  members  of  the  faculty  were  signal- 
ly favored  recently  as  the  guests  of  the 
Auburndale  Review  Club.  They  were  espe- 
cially delighted  with  a  paper  presented  by 
Mrs.  Guy  M.  Winslow  on  "The  Saving  Grace 
of  Humor."  We  are  hoping  to  be  able  to 
print  in  the  Personals  some  excerpts  from 
this  valuable  report. 

We  are  grateful  for  recent  optimistic  mes- 
sages from  Miss  Witherbee  and  Miss  Irwin. 
Miss  Witherbee  is  faithfully  keeping  up  her 
daily  two-mile  walk,  and  Miss  Irwin  is  in 
rapport  with  local  and  world  interests. 

The  Lasell  faculty  and  student  body  join 
with  a  host  of  other  friends  in  wishing  Dean 
Margaret  Rand  a  speedy  recovery  from  her 
recent  illness.  Her  address  for  the  present  is 
53  Spruce  Street,  Watertown  72,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Lasell  Junior  College  has  received  word 
of  the  passing  of  Minnie  Peck  Caulkins,  '84- 
'85,  and  Gertrude  P.  Reynolds,  '88-90,  loyal 
alumnae  and  faithful  members  of  the  Lasell 
Alumnae,  Inc. 

Congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  N.  P.  A.  Carter  (Ruby  Blaisdell,  '88-'8g) 
of  22  Grove  Avenue,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  recently  celebrated  their  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary. 

Frances  Allen  Swinton,  '99,  writes  to  Mari- 
on Ordway  Corley,  '11,  treasurer  of  the  La- 
sell Alumnae,  Inc.: 

"The  welcome  greeting  from  the  Lasell 
Alumnae  has  just  been  received  by  me  out 
here  in  California,  where  I  am  spending  the 
winter  with  members  of  my  family,  and  wait- 
ing, praying,  and  hoping  for  the  return  of 
my  son,  Robert,  from  two  years'  service  in 
the  South  Pacific.  He  is  a  lieutenant  (j.g.), 
first  pilot  in  a  bomber  squadron. 

"I   still   live  with  my  son,   Allen,   at   4849 
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Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis  9,  Minnesota. 
He  is  a  1st  lieutenant  with  the  Air  Trans- 
port Command;  was  in  North  Africa  for  the 
Tunisian  campaign;  has  made  two  trips  to 
India,  and  for  the  last  three  months  has  been 
on  a  special  mission. 

"Edith  has  a  secretarial  position  with  Tay- 
lor and  Taylor,  Los  Angeles  architects. 

"Mae  is  a  technician  and  record  librarian 
in  surgery  at  John  Sealy  Hospitals,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  Galveston. 

"William  has  an  office  position  with  the 
Hammond  Lumber  Company  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  is  married  and  has  one  son. 

"Jean  is  married  and  has  two  children.  She 
lives  in  Minot,  North  Dakota,  where  her 
husband,  a  pharmacist,  is  part-owner  of  a 
drugstore. 

"Frances  is  also  married  and  has  one  child. 
Her  husband  is  in  the  service  as  an  instructor 
in  aviation  repair  at  Wichita  Falls,  Texas." 

Lasell  was  pleased  to  receive  a  call  one  eve- 
ning in  February  from  Ethel  Lasell  Decker 
Standish,  '95-'97,  of  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
Ethel  was  very  much  interested  in  the  many 
changes  on  campus,  and  seemed  thrilled  to 
be  back,  even  for  just  a  brief  visit.  We  trust 
that  she  will  return  soon  for  a  real  view  of 
the  Lasell  of  today. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  only 
fountain  of  youth  is  confined  to  Florida,  for 
Rev.  Mabelle  Whitney,  '03,  of  Winterport, 
Maine,  never  looked  finer  or  healthier  than 
when  on  her  last  visit  with  her  Lasell  class- 
mate, Jane  Ford  Amesbury,  'oi-'o3. 

We  thank  this  former  Lasell  girl,  Louise 
Luquiens  Judd,  'o2-'o3,  for  her  sketch  of 
Hawaii  in  times  of  peace,  of  war,  and  now 
entering  again  what  we  trust  is  a  period  of 
permanent  peace,  when  Hawaii  will  once 
more  be  the  "Paradise  of  the  Pacific."  Louise 
writes  to  the  Personals  Editor: 

"I  am  sending  you  a  few  scattered  impres- 
sions of  my  life  in  Hawaii  where  I  lived  for 
thirty  years  and  where  I  expect  to  return 
after  my  son's  graduation  from  Yale  Medical 
School. 

"My  husband,  Charles  Sheldon  Judd,  was 
of  the  third  generation  in  Hawaii.   His  grand- 


father went  from  Boston  as  a  medical  mission- 
ary in  1828,  and  his  father  was  born  there. 

"I  lived  for  the  first  seven  years  of  my  life 
in  Auburndale,  where  my  father  was  an  in- 
structor in  the  French  Department  at  Lasell. 
Later  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, and  we  came  to  New  Haven  where  I 
lived  until.  I  was  married  in  1910.  My 
mother  and  I  spent  two  years  in  Paris  with 
my  brother,  Fred,  after  my  father's  death  in 
1899,  and  it  was  after  our  return  to  this 
country  in  the  fall  of  1902  that  I  entered 
Lasell.     , 

"I  was  married  soon  after  leaving  Lasell, 
and  went  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  live. 
Hawaii,  as  you  have  probably  heard,  is  a 
land  of  eternal  sunshine.  Few  people  realize 
that,  although  situated  in  the  tropics,  it 
suffers  from  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  that 
climate.  There  is  a  change  of  season  similar 
to  that  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  even  in 
the  summer  one  never  suffers  from  heat  such 
as  one  encounters  in  the  cities  of  the  main- 
land. This  is  due  to  the  refreshing  tirade 
winds  which  blow  down  from  Alaska  and  the 
northwest  United  States. 

"My  husband  was  the  territorial  forester 
and  had  under  his  supervision  all  the  beau- 
tiful forests  on  the  islands.  Most  of  this 
wooded  land  is  at  an  elevation  of  from  four 
thousand  to  six  thousand  feet,  and  the  native 
trees  bear  beautiful  and  rare  foliage  and 
flowers.  We,  with  our  two  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  spent  many  happy  summers 
in  the  Ranger  Stations  which  my  husband 
had  had  built  on  the  various  island  reserves. 

"Honolulu  itself  is  a  modern  city  with  a 
fine  business  section  and  beautiful  airy  homes 
situated  either  along  the  shore  or  in  the 
valleys  which  radiate  from  the  center  of  the 
town.  The  houses  are  all  built  with  many 
doors  and  windows  opening  on  broad  lanais 
or  verandas,  usually  overlooking  the  sea. 
These  lanais  are  really  outdoor  living  rooms 
in  which  the  life  of  the  family  centers. 

"Imagine  the  sudden  change  that  took 
place  on  December  7,  1941,  when  our  peace- 
ful island  was  exposed  to  a  rain  of  explosives 
from  the  sky!  We  were  ordered  to  blackout 
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completely  from  6:00  p.m.  to  7:30  a.m.;  were 
forbidden  to  go  onto  our  lovely  beaches— 
they  were  all  immediately  fenced  off  with 
barbed  wire,— and  no  one  was  allowed  on  the 
streets  after  7:30  p.m.  Every  citizen  was  told 
to  dig  an  air-raid  shelter  in  his  yard,  and 
when  the  air-raid  warning  sounded,  it  meant 
business.  We  had  to  take  shelter,  for  enemy 
planes  might  have  been  sighted  returning  to 
finish  the  devastation  they  had  begun. 

"Life  was  suddenly  changed  from  a  pleas- 
ant, easy  existence  to  one  of  hectic  activity. 
Everybody,  from  the  foremost  leader  of  the 
city's  industries  to  the  smallest  native  or 
Oriental  child,  had  his  or  her  duty  to  per- 
form to  help  guard  this  newly  formed  war 
front.  The  military  authorities,  who  took 
over  immediate  and  complete  control,  were 
just  but  severe  in  their  administration  of  the 
law,  and  there  could  be  no  relaxing  of 
watchfulness  of  any  kind. 

"Now,  more  than  two  years  later,  my 
daughter  writes  that  General  Richardson  gave 
them  the  best  Christmas  present  that  anyone 
could  ask  for,  the  lifting  of  the  blackout 
until  10  p.m.,  so  they  can  now  look  out  again 
on  the  moonlit  sea  and  let  the  balmy  night 
breezes  blow  once  more  through  unguarded 
windows." 


The  following  poem,  written  at  the  time 
of  the  first  World  War,  seems  especially  fit- 
ting at  this  season,  when  our  nation  is  once 
more  engaged  in  a  great  world  conflict: 

Oh  God,  can  this  be  Eastertide? 

All   through  the  night  the  storm  has  raged  relent- 
lessly, 

The  wild  wind  swept  infuriate, 
Till,  like  a  demon  fierce  whose  strength  is  spent, 

'Tis  gone,— we  know  not  whither. 
We  look  in  vain  for  wedge  of  homing  birds 

Across  the  sombre  sky; 

For  crocuses  and  creeping  shrubs, 

Which  oft  bespeak  the  coming  spring. 
No  swelling  bud  on  oak  or  bough  of  tall,  gaunt  elm 

Reveals  the  hidden  life. 
Throughout  the  world  the  cry  "To  arms!" 

Out-sounds  the  call  to  prayer; 
And  Death,  too  oft  the  slave  of  men's  ambition, 

Is  reaping  recklessly. 

Can  this  be  Eastertide? 


O,  weary  eyes  that  seek  in  vain  for  signs  of  love  and 
life, 
And  bleeding  hearts  that  turn  in  pain  from  tumult 

and  from  strife, 
Behold  your  risen  Lordl    He  faileth'  notl 
The    storm    clouds    pass,    and   lol    a    glorious    day    is 
thine! 
Song   birds   will    come   again   and   nest   in   friendly 

trees, 
And   flowers— fragrant,   fair— bestrew   the  mountain- 
side and  mead; 
And    war    shall    cease— the    mandate    of    our    God    is 
Peace! 

L.R.P. 


Amy  Vickery  Bright,  'o2-'o4,  writes  to  Mrs. 
Winslow  from  945  Summerland  Avenue,  San 
Pedro,  California: 

"I  have  been  doing  some  Red  Cross  work; 
took  a  staff  assistant's  course,  and  later  was 
asked  to  take  the  general  chairmanship  of 
a  new  canteen  opened  here  in  the  harbor.  I 
have  enjoyed  this  service;  have  sixteen  or- 
ganizations working  with  me  on  a  seven-days- 
a-week  program.  In  just  three  weeks  ten 
thousand  servicemen  have  visited  the  can- 
teen. It  is  not  a  place  for  doughnuts  and 
coffee  alone,  but  contains  reading  rooms, 
writing  room,  check  room,  music,  and  so 
forth." 

From  her  home  in  Superior,  Arizona,  Mar- 
garet Henderson  Soule,  '05,  writes  to  Dr. 
Winslow: 

"I  am  teaching  English  in  the  local  high 
school.  My  family  is  widely  scattered,  three 
being  in  the  armed  services,  and  a  fourth 
about  to  enter.  Claude  is  a  lieutenant  (j.g.) 
in  the  Navy;  Van  Halen,  a  fighter  pilot,  sta- 
tioned in  England;  and  Nancy,  an  ensign  in 
the  SPARS,  with  the  Coast  Guard  Finance 
Department  in  New  York  City.  Richard,  a 
freshman  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  is 
likely  to  be  called  any  day,  and  hopes  he 
will  land  in  the  Army  Air  Corps.  Jack;  the 
oldest,  is  a  mining  engineer  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines.  He  is  in  New  Mexi- 
co just  now,  locating  and  developing  strate- 
gic mineral  projects  for  the  country's  war 
effort.  Margaret  is  in  Phoenix,  busy  with  her 
family  which  includes  a  year-old  daughter. 

"It  does  not  seem  possible  that  it  has  been 
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thirty-nine  years  since  I  received  my  diploma 
at  Lasell.  During  those  years  my  life  has 
seemed  remote  from  the  old  school.  But  my 
two  years  there  stand  out  vividly  as  among 
the  most  valuable  of  my  life.  No  daughter 
of  Lasell  thinks  of  her  more  loyally  or  more 
lovingly  than  I  do." 

Mary  Fenno  Stirn,  '13,  writes  from  her 
home  on  Staten  Island,  New  York,  of  her 
uninterrupted  interest  in  Lasell,  and  of  her 
special  interest  in  the  Leaves  items.  She  is 
hoping  that  her  youngest  daughter,  Janet, 
may  soon  enter  Lasell  for  two  years'  train- 
ing. In  June,  her  other  daughter,  Phyllis, 
will  be  married,  and  a  son  will  soon  com- 
plete his  course  at  Williams  College. 

Lasell  extends  deepest  sympathy  to  Col. 
and  Mrs.  George  Parker  {Mildred  Johnston, 
'06)  on  the  tragic  death  of  their  son,  Aviation 
Cadet  George  Philip  Parker,  who  was  killed 
in  a  routine  training  flight  at  the  Army  Air 
Base,  Maiden,  Missouri.  Cadet  Parker  was 
making  ready  for  a  trip  home  to  attend  a 
joyous  family  reunion,  his  father  having  left 
Washington,  D.  C.  for  his  home  the  night 
before  the  fatal  accident. 

Katherine  Fassett  Chandler,  'o^-'cyj,  writes 
from  her  home,  Meadowbrook  Orchards, 
Sterling  Junction,  Massachusetts,  that  her 
three  sons,  all  graduates  of  Groton  School  and 
Yale,  are  serving  in  the  South  Pacific  area  with 
the  Naval  Reserve.  Mr.  Chandler  (Yale,  '12), 
president  of  the  National  Apple  Institute, 
is  in  Washington,  D.  C.  for  the  duration.  A 
daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Motley.  2d,  resides 
in  Boston. 

We  are  holding  Charlotte  Ryder  Hall,  '08, 
in  sympathetic  remembrance  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  passing  of  her  beloved  mother, 
Mrs.  Myra  Johnson  Ryder.  Mrs.  Ryder  was 
prominent  in  the  social  and  religious  life  of 
Bangor,  being  actively  interested  in  the  Chari- 
ty Circle,  the  Good  Samaritan  Home  (of 
which  she  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors),  and  the  Bangor  Bird 
Conservation  Club. 

We  are  indeed  grateful  to  Olive  Bates 
Dumas,  '10,  for  sending  news  items  of  inter- 
est.   Olive  spends  much  of  her  time  making 


surgical  dressings  for  the  Red  Cross,  and 
knitting  for  both  the  Red  Cross  and  British 
War  Relief. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  U.  Crosby  (Edna 
Nichols,  '12-' 13)  write  of  their  three  children: 
A  son,  John,  was  graduated  from  Michigan 
State  College  as  a  forester,  and  is  presently 
employed  by  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Com- 
pany, Longview,  Washington.  The  second 
child,  Marthann,  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State 
University,  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  journalism, 
and  is  employed  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, Schenectady,  New  York.  Adelaide,  the 
youngest,  is  a  high  school  student  in  sub- 
urban Milwaukee. 

Virginia  Anderson  Swanson,  '17,  writes 
from   2607   H  Street,   Eureka,   California: 

"My  oldest  son  is  now  in  naval  aviation: 
the  second  son,  a  freshman  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity.   Three  other  children  are  at  home." 

G.  Elaine  Eaton  Underhill,  '18,  wrote  to 
President  Winslow  early  in  the  year: 

"When  the  Leaves  reached  me  last  week 
with  news  of  old  friends,  it  seemed  that  per- 
haps you  and  Lasell  would  like  to  know 
about  us  too.  The  enclosed  announcement  of 
the  marriage  of  our  son,  Bradford,  shows 
you  that  our  first  child  has  entirely  grown  up. 
He  was  the  class  boy  of  1918,  and  the  class 
child  of  Carpenter  Hall.  As  he  and  his  wife 
are  now  living  in  Boston,  it  is  my  hope  that 
they  will  soon  be  able  to  get  out  to  Auburn- 
dale  to  see  Lasell.  Bradford  is  working  in 
the  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory  at  Har- 
vard; he  was  recently  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Texas.  His  wife  is  with  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  stationed  at  the  Cus- 
toms House,  Boston. 

"Our  daughter,  Lois  (named  for  Lois 
Nichols,  '18),  is  a  seaman  i/c  in  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

"My  husband,  Lieut.  Chester  R.  Underhill, 
U.S.N.  (Retired)  holds  a  commission  in  the 
Maritime  Commission,  and  has  returned  to 
sea  for  the  duration.  Only  Elaine  (fifteen) 
and  I  remain  at  home.  I  test  aircraft  trans- 
mitters in  a  war  plant. 

"We  hope  you  and  Mrs.  Winsloiu  are  well. 
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Bless  Miss  Potter  for  her  'Little  White  Doves'; 
how  often  the  phrase  comes  to  me." 

A  letter  from  Caroline  Lindsay  Haney,  '20, 
has  just  been  received.  She  is  a  patient  at 
the  Maine  General  Hospital  in  Portland,  but 
expects  to  be  home  soon.   She  writes: 

"My  son,  Richard,  is  doing  very  well  in 
his  studies  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  Annapo- 
lis. He  was  third  in  his  class  of  nearly  one 
thousand  midshipmen  in  English,  French, 
and  United  States  History.  Robert  and  Bar- 
bara are  in  high  school." 

This  excerpt  from  a  recent  letter  from 
Rosalind  Winslow  Myers,  '20-'2i,  daughter  of 
our  former  registrar  and  present  trustee,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Winslow,  and  Mrs.  Winsloic,  proved  so 
interesting  that  we  wish  to  share  it  with  read- 
ers of  the  Leaves.  Rosalind  writes  from  179 
South  Lincoln  Street,  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire: 

"After  my  nine  years  south  of  the  border, 
Mexico  seems  more  like  home  to  me  than 
Home!  Before  I  ever  dreamed  that  I  would 
go  there  to  live,  I  remember  hearing  Senora 
call  her  country  'that  dear  Aztec  land.'  Now 
I  even  have  the  presumption  to  call  it  'my 
dear  Aztec  land.'  That,  of  course,  is  only  a 
romantic  name.  Pure  Aztec  Indians,  or  any 
other  Mexican  Indians  untouched  by  modern 
life,  are  a  long  way  from  cosmopolitan 
Mexico  City  where  we  live. 

"Because  my  husband  is  greatly  interested 
in  Indians,  and  is  doing  ethnological  research 
work  among  them,  he  has  traveled  more  than 
two  thousand  miles  by  mule-back  to  seek  out 
the  most  isolated  tribes  in  Mexico,  and  on 
some  of  his  expeditions  I  have  gone  along 
(on  a  horse).  You  would  be  surprised  to 
know  how  many  of  my  preconceived  notions 
about  Indians  have  been  dispelled  on  close 
acquaintance.  I  learned,  for  instance,  that 
there  is  nothing  stoical  or  poker-faced  about 
them.  They  laugh  and  cry,  and  fall  in  (and 
out  of)  love  just  as  we  do;  and  the  myth  that 
an  Indian  woman  is  only  a  'squaw'  to  be 
bullied  around,  proved  to  be  totally  false— 
at  least  among  the  ones  we  visited. 

"We  traveled  for  nearly  three  months  in 
the    desolate    mountain    region    of    the    Hui- 


chols.  The  men  of  this  tribe  stalk  game  with 
bows  and  arrows,  sometimes  running  all  day 
over  rugged  trails  to  drive  deer  into  a  trap. 
During  the  period  of  our  stay  there  they 
were  also  occupied  in  trying  to  outwit  a  band 
of  Indian  bandits  who  were  raiding  their 
rancherias.  A  Huichol  man  is  no  sissy,  but 
during  his  leisure  hours  his  wife  expects  him 
to  be  nurse-maid  to  the  baby,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  three  or  four  strapping 
fellows  sitting  under  a  tree  swapping  tall 
tales,  each  with  a  gurgling  infant  slung  in  a 
cloth  hammock  across  his  back.  They  did  not 
really  believe  that  our  camera  lens  was  an 
'evil-eye,'  and  they  were  not  unwilling  to  have 
us  photograph  them  alone,  but.  when  it  came 
to  taking  a  picture  of  the  babies,  they  would 
not  quite  risk  it! 

"Whenever  we  demonstrated  what  our 
camera  was  used  for,  by  showing  snap-shots 
to  the  photogenic  individual  who  we  hoped 
would  be  our  next  'victim,'  we  were  inter- 
ested in  the  unusual  angles  from  which  the 
subject  of  a  photo  can,  it  seems,  be  recog- 
nized. We  have  been  trained  to  look  at  pic- 
tures dead  ahead  and  straight  up-and-down, 
but  these  Indians,  who  have  not  been  taught 
to  see,  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
enjoy  them  from  a  purely  personal  point  of 
view!  We  had  brought  along  a  few  photo- 
graphs of  Huichols  from  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional Museum,  and  one  day  when  we  showed 
one  of  these  to  a  middle-aged  man,  the  tears 
began  streaming  down  his  cheeks.  It  was,  by 
chance,  a  photo  of  his  own,  dear,  departed 
uncle,  and  it  must  have  given  him  a  shock 
to  see  it  unexpectedly  like  that.  It  was  a 
shock  to  us  when  we  looked  over  the  man's 
shoulder  and  saw  that  he  was  holding  the 
photograph  upside-down!  It  did  not  seem  to 
make  any  difference  to  him. 

"On  another  occasion,  a  young  Indian 
friend,  passing  over  our  mountain  en  route 
to  his  mountain,  stopped  to  see  us.  With 
him  was  his  newly  acquired  bride.  She  was 
too  much  in  love  to  take  any  interest  in  our 
gadgets,  and  we  did  not  speak  the  same 
language,  so  I  showed  her  an  enlarged  photo 
which  we  had  of  her  husband.    It  was  a  full- 
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length  picture  of  him  standing.  She  had 
never  seen  a  photograph  before,  but  she 
recognized  the  likeness  instantly  and  took  it 
tenderly  in  both  hands,  holding  it  so  that 
she  looked  down  and  across  from  the  side, 
as  though  he  were  stretched  out  flat  on  the 
ground.  When  I  corrected  the  angle,  she 
gently  turned  it  back  her  way.  Then  I 
thought:  Well,  why  not?  No  doubt  she  has 
cradled  his  head  on  her  lap  and  looked  down 
at  him  many  a  time,  and  that's  the  way  she 
likes  best  to  see  him! 

"Although  unacquainted  with  printed  pic- 
tures, the  Huichol  women  weave  and  em- 
broider beautiful  original  designs.  The  am- 
bition of  every  married  woman  is  to  make 
her  husband  the  best-dressed  man  within  five 
days'  travel.  Whenever  we  wanted  to  buy  a 
man's  gorgeously  decorated  clothes,  he  had 
to  ask  his  wife's  consent  to  sell  them  because, 
since  she  had  made  them  for  him,  they  are 
considered  her  property.  One  Indian  wore 
an  especially  artistic  head-band  which  we 
wanted.  His  wife,  he  told  us,  said  that  she 
would  never  make  him  another;  that  he  could 
sell  it  if  he  wanted  to,  but  if  he  did,  he  would 
have  to  wear  a  strip  of  old  bark-fiber  around 
his  hair  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  and  she  had 
kicked  a  piece  toward  him.  He  laughed  in- 
dulgently at  this  bit  of  feminine  impudence 
and  sold  us  the  band.  Toward  evening,  his 
wife  stole  down  the  trail  to  find  me  alone  by 
our  fire.  She  wanted,  please,  to  borrow  the 
head-band  so  that  she  might  copy  the  design 
for  the  new  one  she  was  going  to  start  the  next 
day  when  her  husband  was  out  hunting! 

"When  Mr.  Myers  went  into  the  jungles  of 
Chiapas,  I  stayed  at  home.  The  almost  extinct 
race  of  Lacandon  Indians  living  there  are 
totally  unrelated  to  the  northern  Huichols, 
but  among  them,  too,  the  women  enjoy  re- 
spect and  kind  treatment.  More  than  once, 
when  extra  time  was  needed  for  taking  mov- 
ing pictures,  my  husband  offered  his  Lacan- 
don guide  every  possible  inducement  to  stay 
half  a  day  or  one  night  longer  than  origin- 
ally planned,  but  the  invariable  answer  was, 
'No'.  The  reason  for  the  'No'  was  always 
that  he  had  told  his  wife  that  he  would  be 


back  on  such-and-such  a  day  when  the  sun 
was  so-and-so.  One  Lacandon  who  could 
speak  a  little  Spanish  explained  that  his  wife 
was  alone  and  might  need  him.  My  hus- 
band, exasperated,  said  that  he,  too,  had  left 
his  wife  alone,  and  for  a  much  longer  time, 
and  to  go  a  great  deal  farther  away.  The 
long-haired, jungle  man  who  had  never  seen 
a  town,  or  even  a  road,  and  had  no  concep- 
tion of  city  life,  shifted  his  monkey-fur  bag 
and  took  a  pot-shot  at  a  bird  with  his  bow 
and  arrow  while  he  thought  it  over.  Then  he 
said,  'Your  esposa  is  not  as  much  alone  as 
mine  is.  Where  my  wife  is,  there  is  no  one. 
There  might  pass  by  a  jaguar ' 

"So  that  was  that!  There  were  no  jaguars 
anywhere  near  Mrs.  Myers  in  Mexico  City!" 

Helen  H.  St  owe,  '21  -'2  2,  was  married  in 
1929  to  Mr.  William  L.  Purdie.  They  live  at 
4  Waters  Court,  Millbury,  Massachusetts  with 
their  two  daughters.  Helen  is  interested  in 
Girl  Scout  work,  and  has  been  leader  of  a 
large  troop  for  three  years. 

Adrienne  Smith,  assistant  Life  Secretary  of 
the  Class  of  '23,  leads  a  very  busy  life  as 
one  can  readily  see  from  this  impressive  list 
of  her  activities.  She  is  an  air  raid  warden, 
does  volunteer  work  at  Newton  Hospital; 
teaches  first  aid;  is  hostess  one  night  a  week 
at  the  Seaman's  Club  of  Boston;  secretary  of 
the  junior  group  of  the  D.A.R.;  delegate  to 
the  council  of  the  Women's  Republican  Club 
and  to  the  state  Republican  convention;  and 
member  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club 
and  of  the  City  of  Newton  Republican  Com- 
mittee. 

After  April  27,  Margaret  Lonval  Epps'  ('24) 
address  will  be  103  Rockland  Street,  Swamp- 
scott,  Massachusetts. 

Esther  Palmer  Dwinell,  '24,  is  a  nurse's  aide 
at  the  Salem   (Massachusetts)  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Gordon  H.  Needham  (Lora  E. 
Fletcher,  '23-'24)  is  living  at  4207  32nd  Road 
South,  Arlington,  Virginia.  Mr .  Needham  is 
a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve.  They 
have  one  son,  Frederic,  four  years  old. 

Katherine  C.  Keith,  W.P.  'z^-24.,  is  now 
Mrs.  James  B.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Box  665,  Pompano, 
Florida.   Mr.  Wilson  is  with  the  U.  S.  Marine 
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Corps,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  age  ten. 

Mildred  Melgaard  Rees,  '22,  writes  to  the 
Personals  Editor  from  her  home  in  Los  An- 
geles, California: 

"I  wish  I  had  a  daughter  to  send  to  Lasell, 
but  I  do  have  two  pretty  fine  sons.  Tom, 
who  is  six  feet  two,  is  sixteen,  and  John  is 
nine. 

"Elsie  Crowell  Bennett,  '  19/20,  and  I  are 
busy  making  plans  for  the  annual  luncheon 
of  the  Southern  California  Lasell  Club.  Eva- 
May  Mortimer  Riffe,  '25  and  her  committee 
gave  us  such  a  wonderful  time  last  year;  it 
will  be  hard  to  live  up  to. 

"Pasadena  is  losing  Eunice  Perkins  Hill, 
'19-' 20,  and  her  family,  as  they  will  move  to 
Chicago  soon.  I  just  talked  with  Florence 
Gifford  Fleming,  '23,  who  is  convalescing 
after  a  serious  mastoid  operation.  She  is 
greatly  improved,  and  says  she  will  soon  be 
almost  'as  good  as  new.'  I  see  Eva-May  Mor- 
timer Riffe,  '25,  Anna  Hendee  Sheehan,  '24, 
and  Mary  Hubbard  Wood,  '20,  occasionally." 

Frances  Finney  Clark,  '25,  is  now  Mrs. 
Philip  W.  Muller,  125  Wykagyl  Terrace,  New 
Rochelle,  New  York. 

Ruth  Mayes  Longmire,  '25,  has  moved  from 
Roanoke,  Virginia  to  816  Hawthorne  Lane, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

From  46  Prospect  Street,  Berea,  Kentucky, 
Snllie  Whitis  Price,  '24-25,  writes  to  the  Per- 
sonals Editor: 

"I  follow  Lasell's  activities  through  the 
Leaves,  and  every  so  often  find  a  familiar 
name.  The  one  which  prompted  this  letter 
is  that  of  Anita  Krakauer  Prieto,  '26,  who  was 
my  neighbor  at  Woodland,  and  who  became 
one  of  my  dearest  friends.  She  visited  me 
several  times  when  I  was  living  in  New  York. 

"I  live  an  interesting  life  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  famous  mountains  of  Kentucky.  My 
husband,  Mr.  C.  S.  Price,  is  director  of  the 
Agricultural  School  at  Berea  College,  which 
is  headed  by  President  Francis  S.  Hutchins, 
brother  of  the  famous  'Bob'  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

"I  became  acquainted  with  Berea  through 
my  work  as  teacher  and  social  worker  at  Pine 
Mountain  Settlement.  I  lived  for  a  year  in  a 


mountain  cabin  with  five  other  'furriners', 
and  learned  to  love  the  mountains  and  the 
native  people. 

"You  may  have  heard  of  Dr.  Witherbee  of 
Boston,  and  Helen  Pettit,  who  established 
the  settlement  school  at  Pine  Mountain,  Ken- 
tucky; much  has  been  written  about  them. 
In  Dr.  Witherbee's  book  about  her  adven- 
tures in  these  hills,  I  am  the  'Miss  Whitis'  to 
whom  she  refers  in  connection  with  her  mem- 
ories of  Big  Laurel. 

"We  have  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  and  a 
girl,  six.  I  sincerely  hope  our  daughter  may 
some  day  become  a  Lasell  student." 

Lasell  was  happy  to  receive  a  visit  from 
Helen  Duncan  Peterson,  '26,  of  Willimantic, 
Connecticut,  in  April.  On  her  return  home 
she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Maida  Cardwell  Hicks,  sec- 
retary to  President  Winslow  and  former  in- 
structor in  secretarial  subjects  at  Lasell: 

"I  want  you  to  know  how  very  much  I 
enjoyed  having  luncheon  with  you  at  Brag- 
don  Hall  last  week.  It  was  not  only  delicious; 
it  brought  back  happy  memories  of  my  days 
at  Lasell. 

"Before  returning  to  Boston,  I  stopped  at 
the  Barn  and  had  a  chocolate  milk  shake! 
It  is  the  answer  to  a  school  girl's  dream! 

"I  had  such  a  lovely  visit  with  Miss  Potter; 
I  declare  she  is  marvelous!" 

Helen  is  Civilian  Personnel  Clerk  at  the 
Willimantic  Distribution  Center. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  have  already 
seen  the  article  about  Sallie  Belle  Cox,  '25-*26, 
in  the  April  1  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  but  for  those  who  have  not,  may  we 
call  your  attention  to  page  four  which  con- 
tains an  interesting  portrait  of  this  versatile 
alumna.  Sallie  is  the  author  of  the  story, 
"O  Little  Star,"  which  appears  in  the  same 
issue. 

Before  settling  down  to  become  a  writer, 
she  had  a  varied  career  which  included  be- 
ing "shepherd  to  a  decidedly  junior  flock  at 
a  Cleveland  orphanage,"  selling  toys  at 
Altman's,  teaching  dancing  at  Arthur  Mur- 
ray's and  swimming  at  the  Mary  Beaton 
School  for  Swimming,  and  acting  for  radio. 
Her  radio  career  brought  a  good  deal  of  pub- 
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licity,  and  she  was  the  subject  of  numerous 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles.  Her  stories 
have  appeared  in  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion and  Good  Housekeeping  as  well  as 
in  the  Post. 

Pauline  LeClaire  Reiter,  '27,  has  moved 
to  701  Dryden  Drive,  Baltimore  29,  Mary- 
land. 

Marjorie  Maxfield  Smith,  '27,  writes  from 
her  Florida  home: 

"I  have  taken  six  months'  leave  without 
pay  from  my  office  work,  and  do  not  expect 
to  return  until  after  the  war.  Hope  to  get 
into  some  sort  of  organ  work  here." 

Helen  Masters  Phalen,  '2&-2y],  writes  from 
her  new  home,  42  Central  Drive,  Plandome, 
New  York: 

"Hello  to  Lasell  and  our  dear  Miss  Potter. 
It  is  so  nice  to  pick  up  the  Lasell  Leaves  and 
read  about  old  friends,  for  I  have  not  seen 
many  classmates  during  the  past  few  years. 
I  saw  my  former  roommate,  Evelyn  Douglass 
Hooper,  '28,  when  visiting  in  Boston  recently, 
and  she  seems  the  same  old  'Doug'  of  Lasell 
days. 

"My  husband,  who  is  with  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company,  was  recently  transferred 
to  New  York  from  Albany,  and  we  are  living 
out  on  Long  Island.  We  have  two  lively  chil- 
dren, a  boy  of  nine,  and  a  girl  of  seven,  who 
keep  my  time  well  occupied." 

New  address  for  Julia  Klingensmith  Frey, 
'26-'28:  46  West  Middle  Turnpike,  Manches- 
ter, Connecticut.  She  writes  that  Preble  Bor- 
den Gruchy,  '29  and  family  visited  her  not 
long  ago. 

Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Libby,  husband  of  Mary 
Elizabeth  Barton  Libby,  '29,  is  working  at 
Red  Cross  National  Headquarters,  and  they 
are  now  living  at  2716  Terrace  Road,  S.  E., 
Washington  20,  D.  C. 

Adele  Ahrens  Watt,  '28-'2g,  wrote  to  the 
Alumnae  Secretary  in  February  that  she  ex- 
pected to  be  located  in  Dallas,  Texas  very 
soon.  Dr.  Watt  is  not  in  the  service,  but 
chose  to  establish  a  small  hospital  in  Dallas. 
They  have  two  children. 

Helen  Neilson  Darling,  '30,  has  moved  from 
West    Branch,    Michigan    to    1    Forest   Road, 


Madison,  New  Jersey.  She  has  two  sons  and 
a  daughter. 

We  have  received  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Public  Relations  Section  of 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  concerning  Marjorie 
L.  Richards  of  the  Class  of  1930: 

Marine  Barracks,  Quantico,  Virginia:  — 
One  of  the  first  three  Women  Marines  at  this 
Post  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Gunnery 
Sergeant  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
Women's  Reserve,  is  Marjorie  L.  Richards  of 
Wepawaug  Road,  Woodbridge,  Connecticut. 
She  is  acting  First  Sergeant  of  Company  "A" 
in  the  Women's  Battalion  here. 

Her  present  duties  include  administrative 
and  clerical  assistance  to  the  Company  Com- 
mander and  the  handling  of  all  organization 
records  and  routine  correspondence.  Gun- 
nery Sergeant  Richards  is  the  intermediary 
between  the  commanding  officer,  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  enlisted  personnel 
of  Company  "A". 

[Marjorie]  was  a  member  of  the  first  class 
of  Women  Marines  who  were  graduated  from 
Hunter  College,  New  York,  on  May  1,  1943. 
Upon  completion  of  the  indoctrination 
course,  she  was  ordered  to  Philadelphia  Pro- 
curement office  for  recruiting  duties,  and  on 
September  18,  1943,  was  selected  as  one  of  a 
small  number  of  Women  Marines  to  attend 
the  Marine  First  Sergeant's  School  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Prior  to  her  enlistment  on  March  6,  1943, 
Gunnery  Sergeant  Marjorie  Richards  had  a 
most  interesting  career: 

After  completing  the  high  school  course  at 
West  Haven,  she  attended  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege at  Auburndale,  Massachusetts,  for  two 
years,  majoring  in  art  and  carrying  a  minor  in 
music.  Upon  graduation  she  was  awarded  a 
certificate  for  art  work.  After  two  additional 
years'  at  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  New 
Haven,  she  studied  art  under  Estell  McGill 
Lederer  in  New  York,  for  seven  years. 

She  also  attended  Stone's  Business  College, 
New  Haven,  where  she  enrolled  in  a  secre- 
tarial course.  Starting  her  business  career  at 
the  Officer  Service,  Incorporated,  also  in  New 
Haven,    she    later   became   employed    by    the 
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Seamless    Rubber   Company    in    a   personnel 
capacity. 

President  Winslow,  has  kindly  shared  with 
us  a  letter  from  Cathryn  Ball  Caywood,  '29- 
'30,  of  Florence,  Arizona.    She  writes: 

"I  am  leading  a  very  full  life  as  the  wife 
of  a  school  superintendent,  and  doing  my 
bit  as  secretary  to  Col.  Joseph  H.  Ransom, 
Quartermaster  at  this  post  [Prisoner  of  Wat- 
Camp,  Florence,  Arizona]  for  the  duration. 
Am  also  president  of  the  Arizona  Federation 
of  Junior  Women's  Clubs,  and  the  mother  of 
a  charming  six-year-old  lad.  (Modest,  am  I 
not?)  I  attribute  no  little  of  my  success  in 
being  able  to  serve  in  these  capacities  to  the 
fine  tutelage  of  Miss  Blackstock,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Roberts  and  Miss  MacNeil,  and  to  the 
charm  and  interest  in  us  expressed  by  all  the 
faculty  at  that  time. 

"My  husband  and  I  leave  here  May  28  for 
New  York  and  Washington.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  we  may  get  to  Boston  and  renew 
acquaintances." 

In  reply  to  a  request  from  the  Lasell 
Alumnae  Office  for  her  address  and  news, 
Jane  Filstrup  Totzke,  '2Q-'30,  sent  the  follow- 
ing information: 

"Since  my  husband's  return  to  the  states 
after  twenty  months  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
area  (including  the  first  landings  of  the 
Marines  there),  he  has  been  sent  to  Head- 
quarters here  in  Washington,  to  fully  re- 
cover from  wounds  and  malaria.  He  is  an 
attorney  in  civilian  life,  and  had  the  Marine 
Corps  as  a  hobby.  We  have  a  son,  nine  years 
old. 

"I  busy  myself  with  Red  Cross,  Cub  Scout- 
ing, volunteer  gas  rationing,  and  O.P.A.,  so 
find  my  days  filled.  We  are  delighted  to  be 
living  in  this  lovely  historic  spot." 

Jane's  letter  came  from  1512  Mount  Eagle 
Place,  Alexandria,  Virginia.  Her  permanent 
address  is  still  1370  Hampton  Road,  Grosse 
Pointe  30,  Michigan. 

Announcement  has  been  received  of  the 
safe  arrival  in  India  of  Eleanor  Idler,  '31, 
American  Red  Cross  hospital  social  worker. 
Until  her  appointment  overseas,  Eleanor  was 
regional  director  of  Hospital  Service  at  Mid- 


western Area  office,  American  Red  Cross,  and 
was  field  director  at  Borden  General  Hospi- 
tal, Chickasha,  Oklahoma,  and  assistant  field 
director  at  William  Beaumont  General  Hos- 
pital, El  Paso,  Texas.  Before  coming  to  the 
Red  Cross,  she  was  medical  social  worker  at 
the  Evanston  Hospital  and  Harper  Hospital, 
Detroit.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Rockford 
(Illinois)  College;  received  her  M.A.  degree 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration;  and  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
and  of  the  American  Association  of  Medical 
Social  Workers.  Congratulations  to  Eleanor 
on  her  fine  record  of  social  service. 

Phyllis  Sherwell  Barty,  '31,  of  Carthage, 
New  York,  writes  to  Helen  Beede,  '21,  Lasell 
recorder: 

"Will  you  please  send  me  a  copy  of  my 
academic  record  at  Lasell,  as  I  must  have  it 
when  I  apply  to  teach  English.  I  was  certi- 
fied to  teach  when  I  was  graduated  from  Syra- 
cuse University,  but  decided  to  take  up  busi- 
ness instead.  Now  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
teachers,  I  feel  this  is  a  good  time  for  me  to 
get  some  experience  in  that  field. 

"Mabel  Gleason  Fletcher,  '23,  of  Carthage, 
has  attended  some  of  the  New  York  meet- 
ings, and  has  very  kindly  told  me  about 
them." 

Natalie  Whitaker  Spalding,  *a7-'3 1,  writes 
from  a  new  address,  1315  North  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida.  Mr.  Spald- 
ing is  a  lieutenant  (j-g.)  in  the  Naval  Reserve, 
stationed  at  the  Deland  (Florida)  Naval  Air 
Base. 

Peggy  Lot/ell  Jackson,  '32,  has  returned  to 
her  parents'  home,  173  Alexander  Avenue, 
Nutley,  New  Jersey,  after  a  year  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  where  her  husband  was  stationed. 
Lieut.  Jackson  has  been  sent  to  an  advance 
Navy  base. 

Agnes  Riley,  '32,  wrote  recently  to  the 
Lasell  Registrar  from  531  South  Kenmore 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles  5,  California: 

"I  should  like  to  make  application  to  the 
United  States  Army  for  a  position  as  dietitian, 
but    before   doing   so   must    submit    semester 
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credits  which  I  acquired  during  by  two  years 
at  Lasell. 

"I  am  at  present  employed  as  a  photogra- 
pher for  the  County  Flood  Control,  and  run 
up  and  down  river  beds  with  a  tripod,  taking 
pictures  of  the  'low  fog'  which  falls  anhis 
time  of  year!  The  work  is  quite  a  digression 
from  what  I  studied  at  school,  but  I  find  I 
have  learned  a  lot  from  practical  experience." 

Lasell  was  happy  to  welcome  home  recent- 
ly, Lib  Page  Flemming,  '32,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  her  husband,  Mr.  Neil  U.  Flem- 
ming. Lib  brought  news  of  her  sister,  Peg 
Page,  '36,  who  is  working  in  New  York,  and 
of  Elizabeth  Sivett  Mills,  '35,  of  Connecti- 
cut, whose  husband,  Grant  Mills,  has  been 
appearing  in  the  current  popular  play,  Janie. 
Before  returning  to  their  home  in  Skowhe- 
gan,  Maine,  Lib  and  Neil  had  a  delightful 
visit  with  Lieut.  Comdr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
Monroe  (Karin  Eliasson,  '31)  in  Kittery. 
Maine. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  to  Dorothy  Guest 
Harney,  '33,  whose  husband,  Mr.  O.  Hood 
Harney,  passed  away  early  in  February  after 
a  brief  illness. 

Virginia  Ogden  Hayes,  '33,  writes  to  the 
Personals  Editor  from  196  Wentworth  Ave- 
nue, Edgewood  5,  Rhode  Island. 

"I  have  just  received  my  copy  of  the  winter 
Leaves,  and  must  write  to  you  at  once  to 
tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  each  issue. 

"This  one  was  particularly  interesting; 
I  enjoyed  reading  about  Miss  Constance 
Blackstock  ['09],  and  the  articles,  'Junior 
School'   and   'From  Teachers   to   Executives.' 

"Recently  I  visited  Elizabeth  Mclntire 
Bennert,  '33,  in  her  temporary  home  at  Aver, 
Massachusetts.  [Dr.  Bennert,  a  captain  in  the 
Army,  is  stationed  at  Fort  Devens.— Ed.] 

"I  hope  my  daughter,  Alice  Virginia,  may 
some  day  be  enrolled  at  Lasell.  She  is  two 
and  one-half  years  old,  and  her  mother's 
pride  and  joy." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Statira  P. 
McDonald,  we  have  received  the  following 
information  about  Katherine  A.  Menges,  for- 
mer instructor  (1932-36)  at  Lasell.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Swift  Linnell  writes  to  Mrs.  McDonald: 


"The  letterhead  'Lasell  Junior  College' 
reaches  back  a  few  years.  I  was  happy  to 
hear  from  you  and  to  learn  of  your  daugh- 
ter, Gwendolyn's  [Gwendolyn  McDonald 
Black,  'i8-'28]  place  in  this  war.  It  is  splen- 
did that  she  can  be  with  her  husband. 

"Yes,  it  was  Kay's  picture  which  appeared 
in  Life  last  July.  She  was  graduated  from 
the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps  last  summer  at 
Sweetwater,  Texas,  and  is  addressed  .as  Pilot 
Menges,  since  women  fliers  have  not  been 
commissioned..  After  her  graduation  she  was 
stationed  in  North  Carolina,  later  in  Georgia, 
and  early  this  year  was  transferred  to  El 
Paso,  Texas,  where  she  is  serving  in  the  Tow 
Target  Squadron.   She  flies  all  types  of  planes. 

"Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  Kay  owned 
her  own  plane  for  some  time  prior  to  the  war. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Ninety-Nines,  a 
society  of  women  aviators  in  New  York  City, 
and  had  built  up  a  good  cross-country  record 
for  herself. 

"Military  orders  released  her  from  her  teach- 
ing duties  at  Teaneck  (New  Jersey)  High 
School  where  her  position  is  being  held  for 
her." 

Mai  da  Car  dwell  Atwood's  ('35)  husband, 
Howard  N.  Atwood,  Jr.,  left  for  boot,  training 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  late  in  April. 

Lt.  G.  Frederick  Speckel,  U.S.A.,  and  Mrs. 
Speckel  (Ruth  Fischer,  '35)  are  in  California 
at  255  Fourth  Street,  Redlands. 

Helen  Saul  Foxwell,  '36,  was  recenly  guest 
of  her  classmates,  Marjorie  Bassett  MacMil- 
lan  of  Auburndale,  and  Audrey  Smith  Hen- 
derson of  Wellesley,  and  managed  to  have 
reunions  with  Jerre  Andrews,  '36,  Jinny  John- 
ston Loud,  '36,  and  Es-so  Sosman,  '36.  Helen's 
husband,  Lt.  Donald  Foxwell,  U.S.A.,  has 
gone  overseas.  Bassie  leaves  soon  to  join  her 
husband,  Ensign  A.  Gordon  MacMillan, 
U.S.N.R.,  in  Florida;  little  Betsy  Ann  will 
stay  with  Peg  Pearl  Ide,  '36,  in  Danville,  Ver- 
mont while  her  mother  is  away.  Peg's  hus- 
band, Dick  Ide,  has  entered  the  Army. 

Marjorie  Stuart  Olds,  '36,  former  secretary 
to  Dean  Margaret  Rand,  stopped  at  Lasell  on 
her  way  home  to  Vermont  after  seeing  her 
husband,  Sgt.  Robert  T.  Olds,  U.S.A.,  before 
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he  left  for  overseas  service.  In  a  recent  letter, 
Stuie  wrote  that  Phyl  Gunn  Rodgers,  '36,  is 
back  in  Turners  Falls,  as  her  husband,  Lieut. 
Arthur  Rodgers,  has  gone  on  active  sea  duty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  G.  Bull  (Adelaide 
Seeley,  '36)  are  living  at  303  Church  Street, 
Neenah,  Wisconsin.  Norman  was  transferred 
to  the  main  office  of  his  company  there,  last 
January.    Their  two  little  girls  are  in  school. 

The  cover  of  the  February  1944  issue  of 
Bostonia,  alumni  magazine  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, carries  a  fine  picture  of  Lyda  Dun- 
ham, W.P.  '34-'36,  member  of  the  Women's 
Airforce  Service  Pilots,  non-combat,  A.A.F. 
Lyda  received  her  wings  as  woman  pilot  last 
August  at  Avenger  Field,  Texas.  She  was 
graduated  from  Boston  University  in   1942. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Read  (Fran  Mc- 
Nulty,  '34-35)  have  a  son,  Laurance,  eight 
months  old. 

Mrs.  Winslow  has  kindly  permitted  us  to 
share  with  La'sell  friends  a  recent  message 
from  her  niece,  Lt.  Frances  C.  Austin,  '37, 
U.  S.  Army  Hospital  Dietitian.  Frances  writes 
from  "somewhere  in  England": 

"We  have  moved  from  our  first  location, 
and  are  getting  settled  now.  There  is  so  much 
work  to  do  in  a  new  place.  We  start  with 
just  four  walls  (sometimes  not  even  that)  and 
have  to  develop  our  own  hospital.  It  is  amaz- 
ing what  can  be  done  with  almost  nothing. 
We  save  everything  from  cold  cream  jars  to 
the  smallest  scrap  of  paper,  and  use  every- 
thing we  save.  Food  of  course  is  a  critical 
problem,  and  we  allow  no  waste  at  all.  We 
really  enforce  our  slogan,  'Take  what  you 
want  but  eat  all  you  take.'  Our  plate  waste 
for  one-hundred-fifty  people  for  one  day  is 
never  more  than  about  one  cupful. 

"I  haven't  been  able  to  get  to  London,  but 
had  a  very  interesting  visit  in  Bath.  We  went 
all  through  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  baths 
which  were  first  re-discovered  in   the   1700's. 

"I  should  love  to  see  England  in  peace  time 
as  Donald  Winslow  did.  It  is  so  different 
now,  and  the  people  apologize  for  the  appear- 
ance of  their  Country.  They  have  been  so 
friendly  to  us,  inviting  us  into  their  homes, 


and  helping  in  every  way  they  can." 

Margery  Fothergill,  '37,  is  also  in  England, 
serving  with  an  American  Red  Cross  club- 
mobile  unit.  Until  her  Red  Cross  appoint- 
ment, Margery  was  an  inspector  at  the  Hart- 
ford Special  Machinery  Company,  and  pre- 
viously held  secretarial  positions  with  the 
Connecticut  Economic  Council  and  the  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Company, 
and  taught  and  was  school  nurse  at  Cross- 
nore   (North  Carolina)  Schpol. 

We  were  pleased  to  receive  this  friendly 
note  from  Emily  Saxton  Braman,  '37,  of  931 
Bank  Street,  New  London,  Connecticut: 

"I  was  pleasantly  surprised  recently  when 
Barbara  Potter  Fyfe,  '37,  paid  me  a  visit. 
She  has  a  darling  son,  John,  almost  four  years 
old,  and  lives  in  Portland,  Maine. 

"Eleanor  Cole  Keeler,  '37,  writes  occasion- 
ally from  her  home  in  Collingswood,  New 
Jersey,  where  her  husband,  Mr.  C.  Edward 
Keeler,  is  engaged  in  war  work. 

"As  for  myself— I  have  a  baby  girl,  Emily 
Tilton,  born  September  6,  1943.  My  hus- 
band, Lt.  Charles  Braman,  is  chief  of  Per- 
sonal Affairs  Branch  of  the  Air  Corps  in 
Georgia." 

The  Boston  Herald  recently  carried  a  fine 
photograph  of  Patricia  Gilbert,  *35-'37,  who 
has  arrived  in  Iceland  as  Red  Cross  Staff 
Assistant. 

Ensign  Edwina  Kelley,  '36-'37,  Navy  Nurse 
Corps,  has  a  fleet  post  office  address. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  T.  Bird  (Jean 
Allen,  '38)  have  moved  to  Massachusetts,  and 
are  living  at  30  North  Anderson  Street, 
Boston  14.  Jean  is  the  daughter  of  Dorothy 
Stewart  Allen,  '17,  of  Manhasset,  New  York. 

Congratulations  to  Tri  McFarland,  '38,  on 
her  fine  new  position  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Jack 
Frye,  president  of  Transcontinental  and 
Western  Air,  Inc.  She  writes  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C: 

"I  returned  to  Washington  on  March  13 
as  secretary  to  Mr.  Frye.  It  all  happened 
rather  suddenly,  and  I  have  not  yet  com- 
pletely recovered  from  the  shock.  Mr.  Frye's 
secretary  in  Kansas  City  was  being  married, 
and    did    not    care    to    come    to   Washington 
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when  he  moved  here  early  this  year.  Another 
girl  from  our  Kansas  City  office  came  as 
his  'residence'  secretary;  she  handles  all  per- 
sonal affairs,  while  I  take  care  of  business 
matters.  The  work  is  hard  and  the  hours, 
long,  but  I  am  thoroughly  'sold'  on  aviation, 
and  am  thrilled  to  have  the  privilege  of  being 
'in  on  the  ground  floor'  of  so  many  events 
that  are  making  history.  Most  of  them,  for 
obvious  reasons,  are  not  yet  ready  for  public 
knowledge. 

"Tap  [Louise  Tardivel  Higgins,  '37], 
Charlie,  and  little  'Marielle'  leave  for  Jack- 
sonville, Florida  at  the  end  of  April.  I  hate 
to  see  her  go,  especially  now  that  we  have 
gotten  together  again  after  six  years.  I  have 
seen  her  several  times,  and  we  have  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  our  visits.  Anne  Tipton  Gardner, 
'35~'37>  invited  us  to  supper  in  honor  of 
'Ey'  Cummings  Mileikis,  '37,  who  was  visit- 
ing Anne  for  a  few  days  while  on  her  way 
out  to  the  coast  to  see  her  husband  [Lt.  John 
C.  Mileikis,  U.S.M.C.R.].  The  four  of  us 
pored  over  the  last  issue  of  the  Lasell  Leaves, 
which  had  just  arrived,  and  reminisced  very 
sentimentally  and  delightedly  over  our  Lasell 
days." 

Frances  Monks,  '38,  and  Sgt.  John  F.  Myers, 
U.S.A.A.F.,  became  engaged  last  July  via  long 
distance  method.  John  has  been  in  the  North 
Pacific  area  for  almost  two  years.  Frances  is 
secretary  to  the  Medical  Department  at  the 
Lahey  Clinic  in  Boston. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Andrew  B. 
Wilson,  we  learned  that  her  daughter,  Roma 
S.  Wilson,  '38,  is  doing  psychiatric  case  work 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Roma  was 
graduated  from  Pembroke  College,  Brown 
University,  in  1940,  and  later  attended  Smith 
College  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service. 
She  received  her  master's  degree  last  Sep- 
tember. 

Margaret  McEnerney,  '38,  of  the  WAVES, 
is  stationed  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Sta- 
tion, Sampson,  New  York. 

Maxine  Prouty,  '37-'38,  a  graduate  of  Wor- 
cester City  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Laboratory  Technicians,  is  employed  as  lab- 


oratory and  X-ray  technician  at  Harrington 
Memorial  Hospital,  Southbridge,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Sgt.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Winslow  (Lois 
Nelson,  faculty  '37-'43)  have  returned  to  Poca- 
tello,  Idaho,  after  a  brief  furlough  spent  in 
New  England.  Don  is  stationed  at  the 
Pocatello  Army  Air  Field. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dean  Margaret  Rand 
for  sharing  with  us  this  note  from  Katharine 
Farnell,  '39: 

.  "Thank  you  for  sending  a  letter  of  refer- 
ence to  the  Red  Cross.  I  have  been  accepted 
as  a  Recreation  Staff  Assistant  for  overseas 
service,  and  leave  soon  for  two  weeks'  training 
at  the  American  University,  Washington, 
D.  C." 

Shirley  Shields  Hinkle,  '39,  writes  that  her 
address  for  the  duration  of  the  war  will  be 
Rochambeau  #5A,  Glenwood  Gardens,  Yon- 
kers,  New  York.  Major  Hinkle  is  a  squadron 
commander  of  flying  fortresses  in  England. 

After  leaving  Lasell,  Nancy  G.  Tiger,  '38- 
'39,  trained  at  the  Rochester  (New  York) 
General  Hospital,  and  is  now  a  Registered 
Nurse.  She  has  been  working  in  the  hospi- 
tal's delivery  room  since  graduation,  and  is 
awaiting  orders  from  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 

Ensign  Nancy  G.  Drew,  '38-'39,  U.S.N.R. 
(W)  is  stationed  in  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Kupe  Shepard,  '39,  writes  with  enthusiasm 
of  her  new  life  as  a  private  in  the  Marine 
Corps  Women's  Reserve. 

"One  night  recently  Shirley  Egglefield,  '42, 
a  platoon  corporal  here,  called  on  me.  We 
had  a  grand  time  talking  about  Lasell.  An- 
other girl  learned  I  was  from  Lasell,  and  in- 
formed me  that  she  was  interviewed  for  the 
WAVES  in  Kansas  City  by  Lieut. '  (j.g)  Rosa- 
lie W.  Martin,  formerly  of  the  Lasell  faculty." 

Mrs.  Jean  C.  Marion,  Lasell's  esteemed  for- 
mer nurse  ('37-'4i)  has  spent  a  happy  winter 
at  the  southern  home  of  her  sister,  and 
expects  soon  to  venture  into  the  highlands 
of  New  Hampshire  for  the  summer.  Lasell's 
best  wishes  go  with  her. 

Jane  Jones  Vogeley,  '40,  of  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia, has  had  a  full  schedule  this  winter, 
teaching  extension  classes,  substituting  in  the 
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local  high  schools,  doing  personnel  work  in 
one  of  the  stores,  besides  Red  Cross  and  all 
her  housework.  She  sends  special  greetings  to 
Dean  Margaret  Rand. 

Pat  Kieser,  '40,  has  been  accepted  in  the 
WAVES,  and  leaves  for  boot  training  at 
Hunter  College  on  May  third.  Julia  Rankin, 
'40,  Sp(S)  3/c,  U.S.N.R.  (W)  is  stationed  in 
California,  and  lives  at  WAVE  Quarters,  609 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Florence  Ross  Summerhays'  ('40)  new  ad- 
dress is  10  Cherry  Street,  Massena,  New  York. 

Priscilla  Sleeper,  '40,  class  Life  Secretary, 
writes  from  her  home  in  Pittsburgh: 

"I  don't  kno%v  how  much  longer  we  shall 
be  in  Pittsburgh,  as  my  husband  takes  his 
army  physical  next  week.  We  have  no  com- 
plaints; we've  been  fortunate  to  be  here  this 
long. 

"Bobby  Schilf,  '40,  wrote  that  she  attend- 
ed the  Farm  Bureau  Income  Tax  School,  and 
from  December  to  March  worked  on  income 
taxes  for  farmers.  She  has  also  been  active 
in  the  Motor  Corps. 

"Jean  Adams,  '40,  is  secretary  to  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Seamless  Rubber  Company 
in  New  Haven." 

From  3327  Cherokee  Avenue,  Columbus, 
Georgia,  comes  a  card  from  Alberta  Taylor 
Robinson,  '40.  Her  husband,  James  G.  Rob- 
inson, is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Paratroops. 

Last  September  Ruth  Watson,  '40,  entered 
Columbia  University,  where  she  is  studying 
nutrition.  Her  New  York  City  address  is  214 
Riverside  Drive,  Apartment  l-E. 

Classmates  and  friends  wish  to  extend  their 
sympathy  to  Barbara  M.  Clarke,  '40,  whose 
mother,  Mrs.  Bertrand  M.  Clarke,  passed 
away  suddenly  in  February. 

A  joint  message  from  Louise  Hayes  Hale, 
'03-' 04,  and  her  daughter,  Jean,  '40,  proves 
of  unusual  interest.  Jean  writes  to  the  Per- 
sonals Editor: 

"Last  year  I  attended  Hickox  Secretarial 
School  in  Boston,  and  after  completing  the 
course  there,  started  work  on  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  as  secretary  to  Elinor  Wil- 
liams, Fashion  and  Beauty  editor.  The  work 
is  very  interesting  and  enjoyable. 


"About  a  year  ago  we  entertained  at  our 
home  a  pilot  officer  of  the  Royal  Australian 
Air  Force.  After  leaving  the  United  States, 
he  went  to  England,  and  while  there,  one  day 
landed  at  an  American  field  to  refuel.  He  and 
the  members  of  his  crew  stopped  at  the  Red 
Cross  canteen  for  tea,  and  when  my  friend 
mentioned  his  stay  in  the  United  States,— 
Waban,  Massachusetts  to  be  exact,  the  Red 
Cross  head  exclaimed  that  she  'knew  that 
country  well.'  She  turned  out  to  be  a  Lasell 
girl,  serving  in  the  Red  Cross  Overseas  Ser- 
vice. 

"I  do  want  to  get  over  to  see  you  and  have 
a  nice  long  talk.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
little  Sunday  night  meetings  in  your  room 
which  seemed  to  help  me  start  the  new  week 
right.''' 

A  young  Auburndale  soldier,  serving  in 
Italy,  wrote  to  his  family  that  he  had  recent- 
ly attended  a  camp  movie  and  had  been  sur- 
prised to  see  films  of  the  Lasell  crews  prac- 
ticing on  the  Charles  River. 

Athena  Constantine,  '41,  is  studying  for  her 
master's  degree  in  education  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City.  She  was  gradu- 
ated from  Beaver  College,  Jenkintown,  Penn- 
sylvania, last  May,  and  taught  English  at 
Pennell  Institute,  Gray,  Maine,  before  taking 
up  graduate  study. 

Among  the  many  Lasell  girls  in  uniform 
now  stationed  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
Elaine  Cook,  '41,  sergeant  in  the  Women's 
Reserve  of  the  Marine  Corps.  She  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Co.  H,  Barracks  5,  Henderson  Hall, 
Arlington,  Virginia. 

Anita  Fitzgerald  Brennan,  '41,  recently  re- 
joined her  husband,  1st  Lt.  Robert  J.  Bren- 
nan, U.S.A.,  at  Wickenburg,  Arizona,  after  a 
few  weeks'  visit  at  her  home  in  Salamanca, 
New  York. 

Late  in  March  Louise  Lorion  DeVries,  '41, 
wrote  to  the  Personals  Editor  from  Camp 
Lejeune,  North  Carolina: 

"After  reading  the  Leaves  last  week,  I  was 
so  homesick  for  Lasell  that  I  couldn't  resist 
writing.  I  have  been  here  with  my  husband, 
PI.  Sgt.  Henry  W.  DeVries,  U.S.M.C,  and 
our  young  son,  Peter,  since  last  August,  and 
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we  live  in  a  darling  four-room  bungalow  on 
this  huge  but  beautifully  built  base.  Ran  into 
Shirley  Egglefield,  '42,  at  the  PX  last  week; 
she  is  stationed  here  in  the  Women's  Marine 
Corps.  Please  remember  me  to  my  friends  at 
Lasell." 

Thank  you,  Gertrude  Fischer,  '41,  for  for- 
warding to  us  the  following  letter  of  interest 
from  Mary  Sawyer,  '41,  stationed  "somewhere 
in  England."  She  writes: 

"I  want  to  tell  you  about  everything  over 
here  but  am  stymied.  I  can't  mention  the 
town,  of  course,  but  am  sure  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  location  in  all  England.  We  live  in 
an  old-time  country  hotel,  very  comfortable 
in  a  sort  of  run-down  grandeur  way.  Cham- 
bermaids take  care  of  our  rooms  entirely. 
Many  rich  old  ladies  live  with  us;  they  dress 
for  dinner,  wear  their  hats  to  luncheon,  and 
are  very,  very  correct.  We  amuse  them  with 
our  boisterous  ways    (crazy  Americans!). 

"One  of  my  favorite  pastimes  is  to  take  a 
long  walk  with  some  of  the  pleasant  Ameri- 
can company  to  be  found  here,  and  at  teatime 
to  stop  at  a  little  old  English  inn.  Tea  is  a 
national  institution,  and  usually  means  sev- 
eral cups  of  hot  tea  with  milk,  hot  buttered 
toast,  jam,  and  pound  cake.  There  are  also 
high  teas,  usually  held  in  private  homes.  I 
have  been  to  several;  they  are  very  ornate, 
with  fruit  cake,  scones,  tarts,— everything.  A 
usual  social  invitation  here  is  to  coffee,  which 
means  come  in  after  dinner  at  night,  sit  by 
our  fire,  and  chat  over  a  cup  of  coffee.  The 
coffee  is  quite  different  from  ours— just 
enough  coffee  to  flavor  a  cup  of  hot  milk. 

"London  spells  glamour  to  me  because  it 
is  such  a  contrast  to  this  simple  country 
place,  and  always  means  a  holiday.  [German 
bombers]  have  given  me  a  few  good  shows; 
one  I  observed  from  the  roof  of  an  apart- 
ment house.  The  sky  was  a  bright  red,  and 
I  could  see  the  flares  which  precede  bombs. 
The  sirens  are  very  weird.  Raids  still  seem 
unreal,  as  though  they  were  being  shown  on 
the  screen  in  a  local  theater.  I  guess  they  are 
very  real  to  a  number  of  unfortunate  people. 
I  was  quite  impressed  by  shrapnel;  sounds 
like  iron  pots  and  pans  being  dropped  from 


the  sky,  and  believe  me,  they  are  sizable 
chunks  of  metal. 

"By  the  way,  I  work  too.  I  think  my  father 
is  a  little  perturbed  because  whenever  I  write 
home,  it  is  a  glowing  account  of  all  the  won- 
derful things  I  see  and  do  outside  of  work- 
ing hours.  We  work  long  hours,  and  have  one 
rest  day  a  week,  and  a  long  weekend  (two 
days)  once  a  month.  The  war  is  very  near 
and  real  over  here,  and  nothing  is  quite  so 
satisfying  as  feeling  that  you  are  doing  your 
share  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  I  get  exhaust- 
ed at  times,  but  would  gladly  work  day  in  and 
out  to  get  this  horrible  mess  over  with.  It 
may  be  bad  at  home,  but  here  there  is  scarcely 
a  family  untouched  by  tragedy.  Yet  what  re- 
markable perseverance  and  philosophy  they 
have;  I  wish  I  could  understand  it!  I  visited 
some  friends  in  London  the  morning  after 
their  home  was  hit  by  incendiaries.  They 
had  been  bombed  out  of  two  others.  No  one 
had  been  killed;  they  were  indeed  fortunate. 
There  was  a  hole  six  inches  in  diameter  above 
the  bathtub,  and  they  said  they  had  always 
wanted  a  shower  bath,  and  now  they  could 
take  one  whenever  it  rained!  One  incendiary 
bounced  downstairs,  scorching  each  step,  but 
they  got  it  before  it  could  do  any  real  harm. 
A  third  one  completely  demolished  the  in- 
terior of  one  of  the  bedrooms." 

Marion  Falck,  '40-'4i,  is  studying  at  Stan- 
ford University,  California.  After  July  first 
she  will  be  at  home  at  1451  Vintah  Circle, 
Salt  Lake  City  5,  Utah. 

Lt.  Elizabeth  W.  Kingsbury  of  the  WAC 
(faculty,  '36-'42)  called  at  Lasell  recently 
while  on  sick  leave  from  the  Army  Air  Base, 
Alliance,  Nebraska,  where  she  is  assistant 
officers'  club  and  mess  officer.  She  had  twen- 
ty-one days'  leave  after  three  months'  hospi- 
talization with  a  broken  arm,  suffered  while 
playihg  polo. 

Lt.  Emilie  Berkley,  WAC  (faculty,  '35-'43) 
has  been  assigned  detachment  commander  of 
the  members  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
stationed  at  Third  Service  Command  head- 
quarters, Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Pvt.  Margaret  Gamble,  WAC  (faculty,  '39- 
'43)  writes  from  "somewhere  in  Italy." 
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"I  flew  to  Italy  from  North  Africa  some 
time  ago.  My  last  view  of  the  North  African 
coast  was  really  impressive,  with  the  snow- 
capped mountains  in  the  distance.  The 
Arabs,  the  desert,  and  French  culture  have 
been  left  behind  for  Italy,  a  country  so  rich 
in  history  that  we  hardly  have  enough  time 
to  see  and  do  all  we  want  to.  So  far  I  have 
visited  Pompeii  and  have  seen  Vesuvius  stage 
its  historical  performance.  We  can  compre- 
hend more  vividly  than  can  most  tourists 
what  actually  took  place  on  the  fatal  day 
that  became  Pompeii's  last.  I  have  also  visit- 
ed the  Isle  of  Capri,  paradise  land  for  many 
famous  people,  from  Tiberius  Caesai  to 
Gracie  Fields. 

"I  have  been  through  some  air  raids.  Con- 
stantly on  the  alert,  we  actually  do  not  con- 
sider them  too  much  cause  for  worry." 

Congratulations  to  Alathea  M.  Agnglia, 
'42,  who  was  graduated  from  Pennsylvania 
State  College  in  February.  During  her  senior 
year  she  was  elected  to  Psi  Chi,  psychology 
honorary  and  professional  fraternity. 

A  complete  report  of  Betty  Heckel's  wed- 
ding did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  the  winter 
issue  of  the  Leaves.  She  was  married  to 
Mr.  Daniel  M.  R.  Hoff,  December  26,  1943 
at  Massapequa,  New  York,  with  Trudy  Ruch, 
Trity  Johnson,  and  Margaret  Homan,  '42,  as 
attendants.  Mr.  Hoff,  a  graduate  of  the  New 
London  Maritime  Academy  in  1941,  is  an 
executive  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine. 

A  new  address  has  been  received  from  Nina 
Hobson,  '42,  SK  2/c,  U.S.N.R.  (W),  Hotel 
Statler,  Room  1143,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 
Dodie  Mosher,  '42,  S  2/c  is  stationed  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  lives  at  WAVE  Quar- 
ters D,  Nebraska  and  Massachusetts  Avenues. 
She  writes  that  she  has  met  Ensign  Jean 
Bohacket,  '41,  and  Jean  Hardy,  '42,  Y  3/c, 
both  of  whom  are  stationed  with  her  at  Com- 
munications Annex.  Also  in  the  WAVES  is 
Ruth  S.  Anson,  '4i-'42,  S  2/c,  at  the  Naval 
Training  Station,  Sampson,  New  York.  Mary- 
Louise  Lappen,  '4i-'42,  left  for  basic  train- 
ing in  the  Marines'  Women's  Reserve  at 
Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina,  in  March. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Helen  Good- 
rich of  our  music  department  we  have  re- 
ceived word  of  the  engagement  of  June  W. 
Foering,  '41 -'42,  to  Mr.  William  Harry  Mc- 
Kay, naval  aviation  cadet,  of  Devon,  Penn- 
sylvania. Cadet  McKay  has  completed  his 
course  in  aeronautical  engineering  at  Drexel 
Institute,  and  was  recently  graduated  from 
the  Naval  Air  Corps  Reserve  School  at  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina.  June  is  continuing  her 
study  of  voice  with  Lillian  Knowles. 

Mrs.  Esther  M.  Andros,  instructor  in  in- 
terior decoration  at  Lasell,  has  kindly  shared 
with  us  a  recent  letter  from  one  of  her  for- 
mer pupils,  LaVerne  Atno,  '43,  who  writes: 

"You  were  so  right  when  you  told  me  to 
learn  all  I  could  about  advertising  besides 
illustration  work,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
advice.  As  you  know,  I  did  free-lance  work 
and  took  courses  in  New  York  last  summer. 
In  the  fall,  when  advertising  became  heavier, 
I  worked  steadily  for  a  department  store,  and 
in  December  received  a  raise  and  was  made  a 
regular  member  of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment. Now,  to  cap  it  all,  our  copy-writer  has 
left,  and  I  have  been  given  her  job.  The 
work  is  interesting,  and  I  still  do  some  of  the 
sketches  for  the  paper,  so  I  won't  forget 
what  I  have  learned  about  that." 

Ruth  Dempsey,  '43,  writes  from  her  home 
in  Westfield,  New  Jersey: 

"Lynne  Kuch,  '43,  and  Audrey  Herrmann, 
'43,  visited  New  York  a  short  time  ago,  so  we 
had  a  reunion.  Aud  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Cadet  Nurse  Corps,  training  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Elsinor 
Prouty,  '43,  was  recently  a  guest  of  Elaine 
Kemp,  '43,  of  Maplewood;  we  exchanged 
news  by  telephone. 

"I  enjoy  my  work  as  secretary  to  one  of 
the  Superintendent  Cable  Engineers  at  the 
Bell  Laboratories,  although  I  still  want  to 
continue  with  my  journalism." 

Audrey  Herrmann's  Baltimore  address  is: 
Hampton  House,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, 624  North  Broadway. 

Thank  you,  Olive  Swanson,  '43,  for  the 
clipping  concerning  Frances  Church's  wed- 
ding  in   February.     Olive   has   a   postion    in 
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the  X-ray  Department,  Phillips  House,  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital. 

Elaine  Towne,  '43,  AM  3/c  in  the  WAVES, 
is  stationed  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Southern  California  Lasell  Club 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  luncheon  of  the 
Southern  California  Lasell  Club  was  held  on 
Monday,  April  10,  at  the  Pasadena  Athletic 
Club,  Pasadena.  Cleora  Brooks  Clokey,  '01, 
presided  at  the  business  meeting  which  fol- 
lowed the  luncheon,  and  the  minutes  of  last 
year's  meeting  were  read  by  the  secretary, 
Jean  Church  Jahns,  '36-'37,  '38-'3g. 

Mrs.  Clokey  read  a  very  interesting  letter 
from  Dr.  Winslow,  telling  of  the  continued 
growth  of  the  school  and  of  the  acquisition 
of  two  new  pieces  of  property.  He  also  sent 
snapshots  of  Lasell's  forest  in  Vermont,  which 
we  all  enjoyed  seeing. 

At  the  drawing  for  prizes,  Mary  Hubbard 
Wood,  '20,  won  the  silver  and  crystal  salt 
shakers,  and  Ina  Scott  Bryant,  '01,  won  the 
Belgian  glasses. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  next 
year:  Mary  Elizabeth  Hubbard  Wood,  '20, 
president;  Rosetta  Case  Bent,  '38,  vice  presi- 
dent; and  Betty  Schneider  Johnson,  '38,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Submitted  by  Jean  Church  Jahns. 
New  Haven  Lasell  Club 

The  New  Haven  Lasell  Club  held  a  bridge 
party  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lasell  scholar- 
ship fund  on  Wednesday,  March  22  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  New  Haven  Woman's  Club. 
The  committee  in  charge  consisted  of  Frances 
Stephan,  '38,  Barbara  Jeppesen  Thomann, 
'38,  Emma  Ockert,  '26,  Charlotte  Ockert,  '33, 
Nancy  Skiff,  '33,  Jean  B.  Adams,  '40,  Mary 
P.  King,  '38,  Mildred  Munson,  '32,  and  Bar- 
bara Schilf,  '40.  It  was  a  huge  success,  and 
a  war  bond  will  be  sent  to  the  school  soon. 

The  spring  luncheon  will  be  held  at  the 
Dutch  Treat  Tea  House  in  New  Haven,  May 
20  at  1  o'clock. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at 
the  home  of  Emma  Ockert,  '26,  on  the  sev- 
enteenth at  8  p.m.  Frances  Stephan,  Char- 
lotte  Ockert,  Emma   Ockert,  Mildred  Mun- 


son, Mary  King,  Barbara  Schilf,  Virginia 
Wilhelm  Peters,  '38,  and  Edith  Thorpe  Van 
Dine,  '27,  were  present  to  make  plans  for  the 
spring  luncheon. 

Worcester  County  Lasell  Club 

On  the  first  of  April,  the  Worcester  County 
Lasell  Club  entertained  the  County  under- 
graduates at  tea.  Joanne  Bohaker  Smith,  '38, 
was  chairman,  assisted  by  M.  Gladys  Kenney, 
'26-27,  and  Sylvia  Browning  Thompson,  '31- 
'32.  The  tea  table  was  decorated  with  spring 
flowers,  and  each  guest  received  a  corsage. 
We  enjoyed  meeting  these  prospective  club 
members. 

Recently  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
to  see  what  our  club  might  do  for  service- 
men at  Cushing  General  Hospital  in  Fram- 
ingham.  This  committee  was  told  that  wheel 
chairs  were  badly  needed,  so  two  were  pur- 
chased from  funds  raised  through  bridge 
parties  held  at  the  homes  of  some  of  our  club 
members.  Dorothy  Inett  Taylor,  '30,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  purchase  the 
chairs,  and  was  assisted  by  Barbara  Ordway 
Brewer,  '35,  and  Louise  Cenedella  Kidd,  '33. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  April  25, 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  Joanne 
Bohaker  Smith,  '38,  president;  Eleanor  .Par- 
mer, '39,  vice  president;  Barbara  Peterson, 
'41,  treasurer;  M.  Gladys  Kenney,  '26-'27,  re- 
cording secretary;  and  Elsie  Bigwood  Cooney, 
'17-' 19,  was  re-elected  corresponding  secre- 
tary. Board  of  Directors:  Louise  Cenedella 
Kidd,  '33,  Margaret  Christie,  '35-'36,  and 
Barbara  Ordway  Brewer,  '35;  Nominating 
Committee:  Frances  Wright,  '14-15  (chair- 
man), Sylvia  Browning  Thompson,  '3i-'32, 
Doris  Barry  Ponte,  '40.  Dorothy  Inett  Taylor, 
'30,  was  re-elected  publicity  chairman,  and 
Frances  Wright  was  named  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  pin  committee.  Each  year  the  out- 
going president  is  presented  with  a  lovely 
silver  monogram  pin  designed  and  made  by 
Frances. 

Tentative  plans  have  been  made  for  a 
bridge  party  on  May  16  in  the  Friendship 
Room  for  members  only.  Eleanor  Parmer, 
'39,  is  chairman. 

Submitted  by  Elsie  Bigwood  Cooney,  '17-' 19. 


B.  B.  McKeever,  Prei.    T.  M.  Leahy,  Vice  Prn. 
Paul  McKeever,   Treas. 
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Baccalaureate  Sermon 

MR.  BASIL  MATHEWS,  author  of 
the  recent  book,  United  We  Stand, 
delivered  the  Baccalaureate  sermon 
in  Winslow  Hall  on  Sunday,  June  4.  Mr. 
Mathews  came  to  this  country  from  England 
in  1932,  and  since  that  date  has  been  teach- 
ing at  Boston  University  and  the  Andover- 
Newton  Theological  Seminary.  Shortly  he  ex- 
pects to  take  his  place  on  the  faculty  of  Union 
College  in  British  Columbia. 

In  his  sermon,  Mr.  Mathews  repeated  the 
message  of  the  scripture  reading,  the  twenty- 
first  chapter  of  Revelations,  relating  to  the 
prophecy  of  "the  coming  of  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth."  It  is  the  place  of  young 
people  today  to  help  in  the  building  of  the 
new  world  which  this  message  symbolizes. 
Seemingly  there  is  little  connection  between 
this  graduating  class  and  such  forces  as  the 
present  world  war,  but  in  reality  it  is  this 
class  and  others  like  it  that  will  influence 
coming  events. 

"The  great  obstacle  between  us  and  world 
peace  is  the  small-scaled  individual."  As  an 
example  Mr.  Mathews  mentioned  how,  after 
the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666,  Christo- 
pher Wren,  the  renowned  architect,  laid  great 
plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  beautiful 
new  city  and  how  his  plans  were  utterly  dis- 
regarded by  the  small-scaled  individuals  who 
could  not  see  beyond  their  own  meager  prop- 
erty lines.  We  must  not  be  small-scaled  indi- 
viduals in  this  present  crisis. 

First  of  all,  we  must  not  have  a  short  fore- 
ground. We  must  have  a  broad  outlook  on 
life.  We  cannot  have  the  outlook  of  the  de- 
featist Nuremburg  Chronicles  of  the  late 
1400's,  which  stressed  the  calamities  of  the 
age  and  prophesied  the  end  of  the  world— 
at  the  very  time  when  Columbus  was  making 
his  far-reaching  discoveries  in  a  remote  and 
unknown  western  sea. 

"Let  us  not  think  of  the  present  war  as  the 
end  of  things  but  rather  as  the  beginning. 
We  are  on  a  voyage  not  yet  begun."    This 


graduation  class  is  important,  for  it  as  a  part 
of  progress  must  shape  the  future. 

Mr.  Mathews  said  that  the  fault  of  most 
history  teachers  is  that  they  speak  of  history 
as  being  created  by  physical  forces  which 
crush  all  mankind  into  a  trap  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.  This  theory  is  wrong;  we 
are  a  free  people.  This  freedom  is  proved 
by  the  breath  of  life  that  God  gave  us  when 
He  laid  within  us  the  power  of  choice.  We 
can  live  our  lives  according  to  His  will,  or 
we  can  live  sinfully  in  opposition  to  it— but 
the  choice  is  completely  ours. 

"Historic  events  are  accordingly  made  by 
decisions  in  the  minds  of  men— decisions  made 
by  their  standards  of  values.  The  large- 
scaled  individuals  with  large-scaled  values 
build  the  history  and  the  kind  of  a  world 
that  we  and  God  want."  We  should  not  fear 
the  thought  of  drastic  change  in  our  lives,  for 
God  himself  is  not  reactionary  and  conserva- 
tive, but  on  the  contrary  is  ever-changing. 

Another  consideration  is  the  question:  to 
what  shall  we  devote  our  lives?  We  must  look 
for  a  vocation  or  calling,  yet  how  do  we  get 
this  calling? 

Some  girls'  vocations  are  already  settled, 
but  even  so,  the  choice  is  not  always  as  im- 
portant as  why  they  made  that  choice.  Hav- 
ing selected  the  life  plan,  we  still  must  have 
a  broad  outlook  on  life;  we  must  not  get 
into  a  groove;  we  must  always  be  ready  for 
a  new  adventure.  Our  lives  and  callings  must 
be  adaptable  to  each  new  demand. 

A  Chinese  professor,  who  was  bombed  out 
of  his  classroom,  had  the  perseverance  to 
travel  thousands  of  miles  to  carry  on  his 
teaching.  Not  only  did  he  adapt  himself  to 
this  problem,  but  he  recognized  the  needs  of 
the  times  and  was  willing  to  meet  them;  for 
he  and  his  students,  armed  with  supplies  and 
medical  equipment,  boarded  troop  trains 
passing  through  the  town  and  gave  whatever 
help  they  could  to  wounded  and  suffering 
soldiers.  His  good  work  was  immediately 
recognized  and  imitated  by  similar  groups, 
and  finally  the  government  followed  his  ex- 
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ample.  He  was  a  teacher  who  proved  him- 
self practical  outside  the  classroom  and  ready 
for  adventure. 

For  those  girls  who  have  not  yet  chosen  a 
calling,  there  probably  will  be  no  divine  voice 
such  as' inspired  Joan  of  Arc.  But  there  are 
kinds  of  voices  which  may  come  from  many 
different  paths.  Mr.  Mathews  said  that  voices 
from  books  decided  his  career. 

He  went  on  to  suggest  that  in  our  lives 
there  are  three  arcs,  and  the  crossing  of  these 
arcs  indicates  the  way  which  we  must  follow. 
First,  there  is  the  line  of  human  need,  which 
we  can  see  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the 
world  around  us.  Secondly,  there  is  the  arc 
of  our  own  capacity,  and  we  must  find  the 
point  where  this  arc  crosses  that  of  human 
need.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  arc  of  invitation, 
the  opportunity  that  comes  our  way;  and  the 
combination  of  these  three  cannot  fail  to  di- 
rect us. 

Marion  James 


Commencement  Address 

DR.  J.  EDGAR  PARK,  retiring  presi- 
dent of  Wheaton  College,  delivered 
the  Commencement  address  in  Wins- 
low  Hall  on  June  5.  Before  assuming  the 
presidency  of  Wheaton  College  in  1926,  he 
had  been  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in 
West  Newton. 

Dr.  Park  began  his  address  saying  that  the 
fifth  of  June  was  a  great  day  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  since  a  few  hours  previously, 
Rome  had  been  taken  by  the  Allies.  He  sug- 
gested that  fifty  years  from  now  even  the 
grandchildren  of  the  present  graduating  stu- 
dents would  remember  the  significance  of  this 
important  date. 

Dr.  Park  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  also 
an  important  day  here  at  Lasell,  the  impor- 
tance represented  by  the  pride,  hope,  and 
work  in  all  the  hearts  of  the  parents  whose 
children  were  graduating  at  this  time. 

The  role  of  the  commencement  speaker, 
according  to  Dr.  Park,  is  like  that  of  a  guide 


in  a  world's  fair,  who  points  out  objects  of 
interest  along  the  way. 

The  first  of  these  points  of  interest  in  life 
is  an  understanding  of  how  things  work.  We 
should  not  be  taken  in  by  the  mere  outside 
of  things,  the  surface  issues;  we  should  look 
at  life  from  every  point  of  view.  This  theory 
applies  to  situations  of  all  varieties  from  the 
weighty  problems  of  the  scientist  to  the  more 
superficial  requirements  of  the  perfect  hostess 
at  a  dinner  party. 

As  an  example,  the  speaker  mentioned  a 
paper  factory  which  had  been  given  an  order 
to  produce  a  very  tough  paper  of  a  green 
color  matching  the  palm  leaf.  After  many 
days  of  research,  the  paper  was  produced.  To 
the  naked  eye,  it  fulfilled  the  requirements. 
However,  one  young  man  suggested  that  the 
paper  had  not  been  adequately  tested.  Obvi- 
ously the  purpose  of  the  product  was  for 
camouflage,  to  be  strung  on  wire  over  an  air- 
field in  the  South  Pacific.  Would  this  paper, 
questioned  the  young  man,  appear  the  same 
as  palm  leaves  to  the  infra-red  camera  film  of 
the  enemy  aerial  photographer?  The  test  was 
made;  the  paper  was  found  wanting.  There- 
fore continued  experimentation  was  neces- 
sary. This  young  man  had  had  the  insight  to 
look  deeply  into  the  problem.  Such  is  the 
reason  for  education— to  learn  to  see  below 
the  surface  of  things. 

The  second  great  thrill  in  life  is  the  process 
of  learning  to  do  something  well.  Everyone 
has  some  one  thing  that  he  can  do  better 
than  most  other  people.  "God  hasn't  the  time 
to  make  nobodies."  It  is  a  trick  to  learn  what 
we  can  do  above  the  equal  of  other  people, 
but  it  is  our  job  to  find  that  one  thing.  We 
must  always  do  everything  as  well  as  possible. 
At  present  we  cannot  let  those  at  the  Front 
down,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there 
is  always  a  front  in  life  to  uphold. 

The  third  great  experience  in  life  is  learn- 
ing to  do  without  things.  German  newspaper- 
men have  pictured  'Americans  as  having  a 
spoiled-child  mentality."  They  have  tried  to 
show  that  we  are  weaklings.    Now  we  can 
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prove  the  error  of  their  thinking  by  doing 
without.  The  challenge  creates  nobler  quali- 
ties in  us  because  we  have  to  use  more  effort 
in  making  the  most  of  those  few  things  we 
have.  Dr.  Park  used  as  an  example  the  fact 
that  English  women  are  becoming  better 
cooks  since  the  emptiness  of  the  larder  pro- 
motes their  ingenuity. 

The  fourth  and  final  great  thrill  in  life  is 
the  appreciation  we  must  feel  in  being  born 
beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  In  connection 
with  this,  Dr.  Park,  like  Mr.  Mathews,  men- 
tioned the  Nuremberg  Chronicle  of  1493,  but 
with  a  different  interpretation.  He  stated  that 
certain  pages  in  this  particular  issue  were  in- 
variably missing.  These  pages  had  contained 
a  map  of  the  western  world,  showing  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  which  were 
drawn  the  so-called  Fortunate  Isles.  This  sec- 
tion was  literally  worn  away  by  enthusiastic 
and  curious  readers  who  were  desirous  of 
seeing  the  whereabouts  of  the  strange  land 
that  Columbus  had  so  recently  discovered. 

Today  we  live  in  the  "Fortunate  Isles" 
with  every  fair  chance  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
And  we  must  work  with  hand,  heart,  and 
brain  toward  the  preservation  of  these  privi- 
leges and  toward  victory. 

Mario?i  James 


River  Day 


THE  Senior  Blue  crew  came  across  the 
finish  line  three-fourths  of  a  boat 
length  ahead  of  the  Junior  Blue 
and  so  brought  the  annual  Lasell  River  Day 
on  Thursday,  May  25,  to  a  close. 

There  were  ten  crews  racing  this  year:  three 
were  seniors,  six  juniors,  and  one  mixed  crew. 

The  first  race  was  won  by  the  mixed  group 
whose  crew  was  led  by  Captain  Rudd  Rudell. 
Senior  White  (Captain  Soupie  Campbell), 
Junior  Yellow  (Captain  June  Ahner),  and 
Junior  White  (Captain  Sandy  Haynes)  tried 
their  best  to  surpass  their  competitors. 

Junior  Green  (Captain  Jimmie  Schalscha), 
Junior  Blue  (Captain  Barry  Baringer),  and 
Senior  Yellow  (Captain  Sue  Lange)  partici- 
pated in  the  second  race  with  the  Green  crew 
placing  first. 

The  third  race  was  won  by  Senior  Navy 
(Captain  Puppy  Doig),  while  Junior  Laven- 
der (Captain  Blondie  Simonds),  and  Junior 
Red  (Captain  Barb  Preuss)  came  in  second 
and  third  respectively. 

The  faculty  crew,  made  up  of  the  Misses 
Case  (captain),  Sawyer,  Tribou,  May,  Kibbe, 
Wisly,  Hildreth,  Gould,  and  Mrs.  Spurr,  was 
victorious  over  the  alumnae  crew  in  the 
fourth  race.  The  alumnae  crew  had  as  its 
captain  for  the  second  consecutive  year,  Anne 
Lynch,  '42. 

In  the  fifth  race,  the  crews  who  placed 
third  in  the  first  three  races  participated,  and 
the  Junior  Red  was  victorious. 

The  sixth  race  was  won  by  Soupie  Camp- 
bell's crew,  and  the  other  two  crews  were 
headed  by  Barry  Baringer  and  Blondie 
Simonds.  These  three  teams  had  placed  sec- 
ond in  the  first  three  races. 

The  seventh  and  final  race  of  the  afternoon 
between  the  winners  of  the  first  three  con- 
tests was  won  by  Puppy  Doig's  Senior  Navy 
crew.  The  members  of  her  crew  were:  Nancy 
Lyons,  Minnow  Ramsdell,  Jackie  Campbell, 
Libby  Burpee,  Joyce  Flynn,  Jeff  Fleer,  Gloria 
Clifford,  and  Dodie  Stang. 

Peggy  Revene 
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Cornfield  Volcano 

Kathleen  Moore  Knight,  '11 

(Reprinted  from  McLean's  Magazine)  - 

TOWERING  above  the  tumbled  hills 
of  lovely  Michoacan  in  central 
Mexico  stands  Paricutin,  the  year- 
old  volcano  which  has  turned  a  green,  abun- 
dantly fertile  countryside  into  an  arid  waste, 
driven  hundreds  of  people  from  their  homes 
and  even  destroyed  the  very  land  upon  which 
those  homes  rested.  Dominating  the  sur- 
rounding country,  it  pours  out  great  clouds 
of  smoke  by  day,  a  vast,  angry  pillar  of  fire 
by  night.  Even  on  the  distant  highway  that 
leads  from  Mexico  City  to  Guadalajara,  auto- 
ists  cover  their  mouths  and  noses  against  the 
insidious  effect  of  the  heavy-laden  air  and 
mutter  with  a  touch  of  fear  in  their  voices, 
"La  Cenisa— the  ash!"  But  when  one  rides 
straight  to  the  foot  of  Paricutin,  looks  up  its 
stark  gray  flanks  to  the  magnificent  spectacle 
of  its  eruption,  listens  to  the  roaring  of  the 
convulsion  within,  the  machine-gun  rattle  of 
great  rocks  flung  almost  a  mile  in  the  air, 
one  is  conscious  only  of  awe  in  the  presence 
of  something  tremendous,  something  that 
dwarfs  all  previous  experience. 

It  was  one  day  in  February,  1943,  that  a 
Tarascan  Indian  campesino,  plowing  his  level 
cornfield,  saw  a  tiny  plume  of  smoke  wreath- 
ing up  from  the  ground,  and  with  his  bare 
foot  tried  to  stamp  out  the  mysterious  fire. 
That  was  how  the  volcano  Paricutin,  one  of 
the  most  fantastic  phenomena  of  modern 
times,  was  born. 

Not  quite  a  year  later,  on  January  17,  1944, 
I  made  my  long-anticipated  trip  to  view  the 
majestic  flaming  mountain  which  now  stands 
on  the  spot  which  was  once  a  cornfield.  The 
choice  of  the  day,  needless  to  say,  was  quite 
fortuitous.  I  had  no  way  of  knowing  that 
Nature  had  scheduled  one  of  her  most  awe- 
inspiring  performances  to  make  that  day 
memorable.  For  January  17,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  day  of  the  earthquake 
that  rocked  the  western  hemisphere,  bringing 


death  and  destruction  to  distant  Argentina, 
and  incidentally  stirring  Paricutin  to  the  very 
depths  of  its  boiling  cauldron-soul. 

The  tiny  plane  from  Mexico  City  landed 
us  at  Uruapan,  known  as  the  Garden  Town 
of  Michoacan  before  the  falling  ashes  of  the 
baby  volcano  buried  it  under  a  smothering 
blanket  and  laid  a  blight  on  the  red  and  pink 
hibiscus,  the  snowy  calla  lilies,  the  shimmer- 
ing violet  clouds  of  the  jacaranda  trees.  For- 
tunately, the  prevailing  winds  have  shifted, 
the  ashes  have  been  shovelled  away,  and  the 
rains  have  washed  the  streets  clean,  but  there 
is  still  a  rusty  discouraged  look  in  the  plazas 
and  the  patios. 

It  was  when  we  were  eating  lunch  in  the 
little  provincial  hotel  that  the  earth  began 
to  rock'.  The  waiter  had  just  placed  a  plate 
of  soup  before  me,  and  I  saw  it  agitate  slowly 
and  slop  over.  The  waiter  muttered  "El 
Temblor!"— in  the  patio  beyond  the  open 
door  one  of  the  Indian  maids  dropped  to  her 
knees,  praying.  Somebody  said,  "Let's  go  and 
see  what  the  volcano  is  doing!"  We  ran  to 
the  corner  of  the  nearby  street,  where  Pari- 
cutin could  be  seen,  standing  up  against  the 
distant  horizon.  Great  clouds  of  black  and 
yellow  smoke  were  billowing  out  of  the  top. 
The  volcano,  so  the  townsfolk  said,  had  been 
growing  lethargic:  there  were  even  wise  men 
who  predicted  its  gradual  death.  But  now  it 
was  very  much  alive. 

We  took  a  car  and  drove  for  some  miles 
along  a  paved  highway;  then  turned  off  on 
a  rough  road  leading  to  San  Juan  de  las  Col- 
chas  (St.  John  of  the  Bedspreads),  the  near- 
est village  to  Paricutin  which  is  still  alive. 
It  led  through  a  forest  of  lofty  pines.  In  a 
little  while,  insensibly,  we  found  ourselves 
lowering  our  voices— feeling  an  unreasoning 
irritation  at  the  sound  of  the  motor.  There 
were  none  of  the  little  sounds  that  a  forest 
usually  makes.  Then  gradually  we  became 
aware  of  the  soft  carpet  of  ashes  that  covered 
the  ground,  that  sifted  through  the  branches, 
muffling  the  very  needles  on  the  trees. 

Presently  the  road  broke  through  into  the 
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open,  and  a  flat  waste  lay  before  us,  gray 
and  trackless.  Somewhere  not  far  away  we 
heard  faint  sounds— a  grinding  whisper,  the 
tinkle  of  a  rolling  bit  of  rock.  We  got  out  of 
the  car  and  walked  across  the  flat  powdery 
floor  to  the  foot  of  a  twenty-foot  wall  of  piled 
rock,  like  a  heap  of  slag.  I  put  my  hand 
down  on  a  boulder— and  snatched  it  back 
again,  for  the  great  rock  was  scorching  hot. 
Then  we  understood.  This  was  the  end  of 
the  lava  flow  that  pushes  out,  inch  by  inch, 
for  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  volcano. 

San  Juan  is  a  tiny  native  village  where 
month  after  month  the  tireless,  undiscour- 
aged  people  wage  never-ending  war  against 
the  encroachment  of  the  sifting  gray  ashes. 
It  is  a  gray  town:  the  palm  thatched  huts, 
the  little  main  street  with  its  open-faced 
shacks  inadequately  protected  by  flimsy  palm 
screens,  the  people  themselves— everything, 
wears  a  mantle  of  gray.  There  is  something 
pitiful  and  at  the  same  time  gallant  in  the 
optimism  that  keeps  the  great  brooms  of 
bound  twigs  moving  constantly  over  the  little 
stone-flagged  plaza  before  the  village  church. 

We  mounted  horses  and  rode  down  the  vil- 
lage street  and  out  onto  the  waste  beyond. 
There  are  no  words  to  describe  that  deso- 
lation; only  the  genius  of  a  Dore  could  pic- 
ture it.  All  vegetation  is  dead,  save  for  the 
occasional  spikes  of  the  indestructible 
maguey,  clawing  free  of  the  choking  powdery 
death  that  lies  heavy  over  everything.  Now 
and  then  the  skeleton  branches  of  a  tree, 
white  and  leprous,  reach  out  as  if  craving 
once  more  to  touch  Life  as  it  rides  by.  The 
village  that  was  Paricutin  lies  buried,  save 
for  the  ridgepoles  of  huts  that  still  show  here 
and  there,  with  shreds  of  palm  thatch  still 
clinging  to  them,  and  the  outer  walls  of  the 
church,  with  gaping  windows  like  the  sockets 
of  long  dead  eyes.  In  a  few  months  more 
there  will  be  no  trace  of  the  little  town. 

Out  on  the  hill  slopes  beyond,  the  waste 
was  like  the  Sahara,  except  that  the  dunes 
were  gray  and  there  was  no  sun.  Infinitesimal 
bits  of  drifting  ash  filled  the  air,  until  every- 


thing was  obscured  by  that  macabre  mono- 
tone. We  could  not  even  see  the  mountain 
through  it  now,  but  there  was  a  roaring  in 
the  air  as  of  heavy  surf  pounding  on  a  rocky 
shore,  and  the  wind  that  swept  the  slopes 
had  a  new,  shocking  violence.  We  had  long 
since  covered  our  mouths  and  noses,  but  the 
flying  particles  filled  our  eyes— our  ears:  they 
cut  into  every  unprotected  inch  of  skin.  I 
took  a  big  blue  chiffon  kerchief  out  of  my 
knapsack,  covered  my  head  and  face,  and  tied 
it  firmly  under  my  chin.  Through  the  sheer 
blue  veil,  the  illusion  of  the  inferno  was 
complete. 

Bits  of  something  hard,  something  tangible, 
were  flying  about  us,  and  the  guides  urged 
us  a  little  faster.  Something  whipped  be- 
tween my  head  and  the  horse's  and  dropped 
with  a  little  thud  to  the  ground.  The  Indian 
boy  running  beside  me  picked  it  up  and 
handed  it  to  me,  chattering  excitedly.  It  was' 
a  piece  of  lava  as  big  as  a  baseball,  and  it 
was  still  almost  too  hot  to  handle. 

There  was  a  protecting  spur  of  hillside  just 
ahead,  and  when  we  rounded  it  we  were  in 
comparative  quiet,  on  a  slope  which  dropped 
abruptly  to  a  flat,  glacierlike  bed  of  lava, 
with  thin  wisps  of  smoke  wreathing  up.  We 
dismounted  and  stood  dumb,  staring  at  the 
spectacle  before  us.  From  that  smoking  lava 
bed  the  mountain  rose  bare  and  majestic, 
belching  clouds  of  ashes,  steam  and  gas.  At 
intervals  of  about  six  seconds  great  showers 
of  rocks  spewed  forth  to  incredible  heights, 
and  no  man-conceived  block-buster  could 
match  the  sound  of  those  rhythmic,  recur- 
rent explosions. 

Statistics  we  had  heard  stirred  stupidly  in 
our  minds,  and  died  there.  What  matter 
whether  those  rocks  were  as  big  as  a  box-car, 
or  merely  a  good-sized  office  desk?  What  mat- 
ter whether  they  were  tossed  a  mile  in  the 
air,  or  only  four  thousand  feet?  This  was  an 
affair  for  the  senses,  not  the  intellect.  There 
was  only  one  word  for  it,  most  expressive  as 
the  Mexicans  say  it,  with  the  Spanish  pronun- 
ciation;   we    whispered    it    awesomely    under 
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our  breath— "Formidable!  Muy  formidable!" 

One  of  the  guides  muttered  something,  ex- 
citedly, to  the  other,  pointing.  About  a  third 
of  the  way  up  the  slope  of  Paricutin  a  little 
plume  of  smoke  seemed  to  seep  out.  Then  as 
we  watched,  a  rent  appeared  in  the  smooth 
gray  skin,  and  we  could  see  the  torn  red  flesh. 
And  presently  something  flowed  out  and 
trickled  down,  hot  and  red.  It  was  as  if  the 
mountain  itself  were  bleeding.  After  a  time 
another  wound  appeared,  closer  to  the  top. 
We  scarcely  believed  what  we  saw,  but  later 
we  had  corroboration  from  those  who  were 
supposed  to  understand  the  ways  of  volca- 
noes. Paricutin,  it  seemed,  had  opened  two 
new  lava  vents  that  day. 

While  we  sat  there  it  began  to  grow  dark, 
and  the  red  lava  glowed  more  brightly.  The 
smoke  that  poured  out  of  the  crater  was 
cherry-colored.  And  suddenly  night  came, 
and  the  showers  of  rocks  that  shot  aloft 
showed  themselves  for  what  they  were— molt- 
en, glowing  masses  that  dropped  from  their 
spectacular  height  in  slow,  leisurely  arcs  and 
ran  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  like 
trickles  of  liquid  fire.  We  counted  the  sec- 
onds it  took  them  to  fall,  hardly  believing— 
fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen— the  air  shook  with 
the  din  of  a  heavy  bombardment,  and  there 
was  an  intermittent  sound  as  of  anti-aircraft 
fire. 

It  was  very  dark  when  we  turned  the  horses 
toward  San  Juan  again,  and  our  trail  across 
those  ghostly  hills  was  completely  blacked 
out.  In  fact,  we  knew  it  was  no  longer  there 
—the  swift  falling  ash  would  already  have 
obliterated  it.  We  gave  the  horses  their  heads 
and  turned  around  in  our  saddles,  unwilling 
to  lose  one  glimpse.  The  full  moon  had 
risen:  it  could  not  compete  with  that  mag- 
nificent pyrotechnic  display  behind  us,  but 
now  and  then  it  penetrated  the  heavy,  ash- 
filled  atmosphere  and  glowed  palely  for  a 
moment  before  it  was  blotted  out  again. 

And  at  last  we  came  back  to  San  Juan. 
There  was  something  about  the  little  town 
in  the  darkness  that  was  not  of  this  world. 


In  the  little  open-faced  shops,  each  lighted  by 
its  single  oil  flare,  charcoal  braseros  glowed 
redly  under  the  pots  where  arroz  and  frijoles 
were  cooking.  Men  moved  silently  through 
the  shadows,  muffled  to  the  ears  in  heavy 
serapes,  their  sombreros  pulled  low.  And  all 
the  time  the  ash  fell  silently,  inexorably.  As 
we  drove  out  of  the  village,  we  could  see  yel- 
low lights  glowing  here  and  there  in  the 
primitive  adobe  huts  that  are  still  home  to 
the  people  of  San  Juan.  How  much  longer, 
I  wonder,  will  they  burn? 


Edward  J.  Frost 

With  profound  regret  we  have  to  announce 
the  recent  passing  of  Edward  J.  Frost,  one 
of  the  strong  and  friendly  group  of  Auburn- 
dale  men  and  women  who  have  served  as 
Trustees  of  Lasell  since  May,  1921. 

For  thirty-eight  years  an  official  of  Filene's, 
Mr.  Frost  advanced  by  stages  from  comptrol- 
ler to  president  of  this  great  firm.  His  home 
for  many  years  has  been  at  379  Central  Street, 
Auburndale,  the  former  home  of  "Father 
Endeavor  Clark's"  family. 

With  many  interests  and  responsibilities  it 
was  not  always  possible  for  him  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Trustees,  but  he  always 
read  our  reports  with  keen  appreciation  and 
understanding  and  gave  help  and  encourage- 
ment at  every  opportunity. 

Through  his  good  offices  many  of  our  stu- 
dents and  graduates  had  positions  at  Filene's, 
and  his  help,  though  entirely  unobtrusive, 
was  a  major  factor  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  our  very  successful  course  in 
Merchandising. 

Lasell  Junior  College  is  one  of  many  edu- 
cational, philanthropic,  and  business  organi- 
zations which  will  greatly  miss  the  generous 
support  of  Mr.  Frost. 

We  extend  deepest  sympathy  to  Mr.  Frost's 
bereaved  family. 
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June  Prizes  and  Certificates 

Prizes 

WINNING  CREW 

The  Senior  NAVY  Crew  won.  Members  of 
this  crew  receive  an  "L". 

Senior  Navy  Crew 
Jessie  Doig,  Captain 
Nancy  Lyons 
Mary  Ramsdell 
Jacqueline  Campbell 
Elizabeth  Burpee 
Joyce  Flynn 
Betty  Fleer 
Gloria  Clifford 
Dorothy  Stang 

TENNIS 

Nancy  Williams,  winner  of  the  Fall  Tennis 
Tournament,  receives  an  individual  prize 
from  the  Athletic  Association.  Her  name  is 
engraved  on  a  cup  that  remains  at  the  college. 

ARCHERY 

The  winner  of  the  Archery  Tournament  is 
Joanne  Parshley.  She  receives  an  individual 
prize  given  by  the  Athletic  Association.  Her 
name  is  engraved  on  a  cup  that  remains  at 
the  college. 

BADMINTON 

Margaret  Ransom,  winner  of  the  Badmin- 
ton Tournament  singles,  receives  an  individ- 
ual prize  from  the  Athletic  Association.  Her 
name  is  engraved  on  a  cup  that  remains  at 
the  college. 

THE  ATHLETIC  SHIELD 

Won  by  the  BLUE  team.  Presented  to 
Jean  Campbell,  leader  of  the  Blues.  Scores: 
Blues— 271;  Whites— 213. 

LIFE  SAVING  CERTIFICATES 

Jacqueline  Campbell 
Audrey  Saunders 
Elizabeth  Frost 
Nancy  Bacon 
Elsie  Simonds 


Nancy  Muzzey 
Marilyn  Borne 
Gloria  Clifford 

The  Large  "L"  is  awarded  to  the  following 
girls  for  outstanding  performance  in: 


HOCKEY 


SOCCER 


Doris  Andrews 
Jean  Campbell 
Jessie  Doig 
Mary  Ramsdell 


Jean  Campbell 
Mary  Ramsdell 


BASKETBALL 

Doris  Andrews 
Jean  Campbell 
Elaine  Curtiss 
Elizabeth  Foss 
Mary  Martin 
Barbara  Preuss 
Henrietta  Sharpe 

VOLLEYBALL 

Joyce  Adams 
Jean  Campbell 
Jacqueline  Eldridge 
Betty  Jane  Strickler 

BASEBALL 

Jane  Baringer 

Jean  Campbell 
Barbara  Preuss 
Barbara  Rudell 
Elsie  Simonds 
Nancy  Williams 

SPECIAL  AWARDS  TO 

OUTSTANDING  ATHLETES 

A  gold  charm  as  a  second  year  award  is 
given  to: 

Jean  Campbell 
Won    "L"    in    Hockey,    Soccer,    Basketball, 
Volleyball  and  Baseball. 

A  large  Lasell  banner  is  awarded  to: 
Mary  Ramsdell 
Won  "L"  in  Hockey,  Soccer,  and  Crew. 
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JOURNALISM 

Press  Club  Award  for  Outstanding  Work 
in  Journalism.  This  award  is  given  by  the 
Press  Club  to  the  senior  who  has  made  the 
most  outstanding  contribution  to  Lasell  pub- 
lications during  her  two  years.  It  is  based  on 
these  considerations:  quality  of  writing, 
amount  of  writing,  time  spent,  and  leader- 
ship on   the  various  publications. 

Norma  Badger,  a  Liberal  Arts  major  and 
one  of  the  eleven  seniors  honored  for  high 
scholarship,  is  editor-in-chief  of  the  1944 
Lamp  and  has  contributed  frequently  to  the 
quarterly  magazine,  the  Lasell  Leaves. 

CLOTHING 

Honorable  Mention: 

One  year  of  advanced  work 

Eunice  Powers  Buxton 

Awarded  to: 

1st— Constance  Eleanor  Laing 

2nd— Natalie  Dowse 

FOODS 

Awarded  to: 

1st— Carolyn  Cooley 

2nd— Rachael  Kellogg 

LASELL  COATS 

A  Lasell  jacket  is  awarded  to  four  students 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  a  committee  of  which 
two-thirds   are  students   and  one-third  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  are  representative  Lasell 
girls  possessing  in  high  degree  the  qualities  of: 
Integrity,  loyalty,  consideration  for  others, 
good     sportsmanship,     scholarship     and 
leadership. 
Four  jackets  are  awarded. 
Gloria  Boyd 
Jean  Campbell 
Marguerite  Revene 
Alba  Squarcia 

SCHOLARSHIP 

Honorable  Mention: 

1st— Betty  Fleer 

2nd— Ruth  Skinner 

Awarded  to: 

1st— Floris  E.  Mercer 
2nd— Janet  Dean 


2-519 
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Certificates 
SECRETARIAL  COURSE 

Typewriting 

Theresa  Lucille  Bergeron 
Barbara  Margaret  Bresette 
Elaine  Rae  Curtiss 
Elizabeth  Addie  Foss 
Emma  Martha  Gilbert 
Marilyn  Frances  Hanson 
Barbara  Haynes 
Mary  Martin 
Nancy  Jensen  Morse 
Marguerite  E.  Portmore 
Vivian  Mary  Snow 

Accounting 

Jessie  Wallace  Doig 
Eleanor  Louise  Kimmey 
Jane  Mchaffey 

Shorthand 

Gloria  Walden  Clifford 

Grace  Andrews  Crossland 
Barbara  Dempsey 
Irene  Marie  Evangelisti 
Betty  Anne  Graf 
Shirley  Jane  Haviland 
Carolyn  Anne  Hill 
Geraldine  King 
Elaine  Macdonald 
Merla  Louise  Minor 
Marilyn  Dorothy  Moore 
Eleanor  Rita  Murphy 
Jean  Scott  O'Brien 
Elizabeth  Rhind 
Ruth  West  Skinner 

Shorthand  and  Accounting 

Betty  Jean  Fleer 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

Jane  Beard 

Millicent  Victoria  Gaieski 
Isabel  Bates  Gilman 
Millicent  Jeanne  G reason 
Linda  Ladd 
Jane  Louise  Maynard 
Carolyn  Anne  Quance 
Mary-Sommers   Ramsdell 
June  Marie  Trani 

Secretarial 

Alice  Jean  Crosby 

Janet  Mae  Dean 
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Medical  Secretarial 

Floris  E.  Mercer 
Marion  Shirley  O'Connor 
Janet  Linda  Stevenson 
Imogene  Ruth  Williams 

HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSE 

Foods  Major 

Rachael  Kellogg 

Constance  Eleanor  Laing 

MERCHANDISING  COURSE 

Dorothy  Ann  Bensinger 

Sally  Mills  Gray 
Margaret  Hermann 
Natalie  Vogel 


High  School  Diplomas 

Carolie  Josephine  Abrams 
Alice  Athena  Carr 
.     Irene  Althea  Davenport 
Beverly  Ruth  Feinberg 
Jean  Frances  Hirschberg 
Marguerite  Ellen  Heech 
Jean  Isabelle  MacMillan 
Miriam  Currie  Miller 
Deborah  Newton 
Marjorie  Anne  Waterhouse 
Barbara  Ann  Weeks 


In  Memoriam 

You  were  not  meant  for  war,  my  boy,  my  boy: 
You,  whose  soul  refused  to  hate,  whose  hands 
Were  skilled  to-  serve;  who  visioned  all  the  lands 

Of  Earth  within  God's  boundless  love  and  joy. 

Yet,  braver  than  the  brave,  you  took  in  stride 
The  crimson  charge  your  country  gave  to  you; 
Transmuted  it  into  a  cross  of  blue, 

Above   the  mystic  sea;— and  on   it   died. 

How  deep  my  pride,  my  joy,  in  you.    The  chords 
Of  love,  played  out  in  death,  once  more  atone, 
As  Calvary,  the  wrong  a  world  has  done. 
But  O,  in  spite  of  all  my  singing  words, 
The  heart  within  me  breaks,  and  sobs,  alone: 
Would  God  .  .  .  that  I  had  died  .  .  .  for  thee  .  . 
my  sonl 

Lee   Gamble 


News  from  Lasell  Girls  in 
the  Services 

THIS  year  finds  many  Lasell  alumnae 
in  the  services  of  Uncle  Sam  and 
his  might  armada  of  fighting  men 
and  women  in  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
There  are  former  Lasell  girls  and  faculty  in 
foreign  lands  serving  in  the  Red  Cross,  Army 
and  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  Army  Dietitian 
Corps,  and  the  WAC.  In  this  country  they 
are  also  represented  in  the  WAVES,  SPARS, 
Marines,  Cadet  Nurse  Corps,  and  WASPS. 
These  girls  are  doing  every  possible  thing 
they  can  for  the  war  effort,  and  they  love 
their  new  and  excitingly  different  work. 

Some  of  the  girls  have  been  kind  enough 
to  write  to  us,  telling  of  their  various  kinds 
of  work  in  the  service.  Here  we  are  including 
excerpts  from  two  letters  we  have  received. 

The  first  is  from  Mary  Case,  '37-'38,  Y  2/c 
in  the  WAVES.  She  writes  the  following 
news  from  Arlington,  Virginia: 

"On  the  fifth  of  March  1943  I  said  good- 
bye to  civilian  life  and  hello  to  naval  tradi- 
tions and  uniforms.  That  is  the  day  that  I 
set  foot  in  boot  camp  at  Hunter  College  in 
New  York.  For  those  six  weeks  of  boot  camp 
we  lived  through  plenty.  We  learned  die 
different  traditions  of  the  Navy,  how  to  hup, 
two,  three,  four,    and  to  stand  a  watch. 

"In  the  middle  of  April  a  large  draft  of 
us  went  by  troop  train  to  yeoman  school  at 
the  Naval  Training  School,  Oklahoma  A  &  M 
College,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma.  In  boot  camp 
we  were  more  or  less  isolated  from  civilians; 
in  Oklahoma  our  teachers  were  civilians. 
Stationed  in  Stillwater  were  sailors  and  also 
members  of  the  Army  Air  Corps.  At  yeoman 
school  we  learned  how  to  do  office  work  the 
Navy  way.  We  were  proud  the  day  we  first 
wore  'crows'  on  our  sleeves. 

"Every  time  a  draft  left  there  was  much 
'scuttlebutt'  as  to  where  it  was  going  and 
how  many  were  going.  When  our  draft  was 
about  ready  to  leave,  it  was  rumored  that  we 
were  to  be  sent   to  Washington,   and   there 
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were  only  about  fifty  out  of  four  hundred 
who  did  not  go  there. 

"Of  course,  when  we  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton, we  had  no  idea  of  the  kind  of  quarters 
we  would  live  in.  However,  we  never 
dreamed  that  we  would  be  lucky  enough  to 
have  single  rooms  in  one  of  the  WAVE  quar- 
ters at  Arlington  Farms,  a  settlement  of  tem- 
porary government  buildings  opposite  the 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  We  knew  that 
was  too  good  to  last,  and  in  December  of 
last  year  we  were  obliged  to  double  up. 

"I  am  stationed  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  which  deals  with  the  procurement, 
distribution,  and  performance  of  all  person- 
nel, both  enlisted  and  commissioned." 

The  second  letter  is  from  Corp.  Ruth  A. 
(Kupe)  Shepard,  '39,  of  the  Marine  Women's 
Reserve  at  Camp  Lejeune,  New  River,  North 
Carolina,  and  in  the  following  paragraphs 
she  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  her  work 
and  life  since  entering  the  service. 

"Last  October  I  attended  a  reunion  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club  at  which  a 
recruiting  officer  spoke  to  us  about  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Women's  Reserve.  After  listening 
to  her  speak  I  became  interested  in  the  Ma- 
rines, and  although  I  was  working  for  a 
defense  plant,  I  felt  I  could  do  more.  I  got 
my  doctor's  okay  and  left  my  job  just  a  week 
after  the  Lasell  meeting. 

"After  waiting  a  month  for  a  'statement  of 
availability,'  I  went  to  New  York  November 
19  and  was  sworn  in.  On  January  12  I 
was  called  down  here  where  I  have  been  ever 
since.  We  arrived  after  a  dirty,  tiring  ride 
from  New  York  on  a  troop  train— six  hun- 
dred of  us,  all  too  afraid  to  say  or  do  a  thing. 

"We  were  assigned  to  a  platoon  of  thirty 
girls  in  charge  of  an  NCO  (corporal)  who 
told  us  what  to  do,  what  to  wear,  where  to 
go,  and  what  time  to  be  home.  In  other 
words,  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  Marine  Corps 
life,  everything  we  did  we  did  with  twenty- 
nine  girls  and  with  our  NCO's  permission. 
It  was  a  rugged  six  weeks,  but  I  wouldn't 
have  missed  it  for  anything. 


"For  the  first  two  weeks  we  wore  our 
civilian  clothes.  Then  the  day  came  for  us  to 
wear  our  uniforms  for  the  first  time.  Oh, 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  moment  when  we 
saw  ourselves  as  Marines!  Really,  I  can't  ex- 
press the  feeling  we  had. 

"Classification  clay  came,  and  do  you  know 
where  this'  'chicken'  landed?  It  seems  that  in 
'39  I  was  graduated  from  a  school  named 
Lasell  Junior  College  with  a  diploma  in 
dietetics!  Because  of  this,  I  was  ordered  to  go 
to  Cook's  and  Baker's  School. 

"During  boot  training  we  learned  the  his- 
tory of  the  Marine  Corps,  Navy  laws,  and 
customs  and  courtesies  of  the  Marines.  We 
had  very  interesting  courses  in  gases,  rifles 
and  guns,  and  Marine  tactics.  It-  was  really 
fun. 

"After  boot  camp,  I,  as  did  many  of  our 
battalion,  got  Mess  Duty.  Knowing  I  was 
going  to  Cook's  and  Baker's  School,  I  was 
happy,  because  I  could  learn  the  ropes  be- 
fore I  was  actually  in.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks  of  Mess  Duty,  I  went  to  Specialist 
School  for  eight  weeks.  Now  I  am  a  corporal 
and  a  cook. 

"I  have  met  two  very  nice  Lasell  girls  who 
are  also  Marines:  Corp.  Shirley  Egglefield. 
'42,  and  Pvt.  Mary  Lou  Lappen,  '41 -'42.  I 
met  the  latter  Saturday,  the  day  she  was 
graduated  from  boot  camp,  and  her  orders 
were  also  for  Mess  Duty. 

"The  camp  is  a  very  beautiful  place!  I 
couldn't  ask  for  a  nicer  post  at  which  to  be 
stationed.  I'm  happy  because'the  boat  dock 
is  but  a  ten-minute  walk  from  my  barracks, 
and  there  are  about  fifty  sailboats  which  we 
can  use  any  time  we  like.  I  spend  every  spare 
moment  there." 

We  are  grateful  for  these  interesting  re- 
ports on  life  in  the  WAVES  and  Marines, 
and  wish  these  two  girls  and  all  Lasell  girls 
in  the  service  the  best  of  luck.  Lasell  is  proud 
of  her  former  students  and  faculty  who  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  shorten  the  war  and 
speed  the  coming  of  victory  and  peace. 

Joan  Mills 
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Town  Girl 

JERRY'S  DINER  was  the  favorite  haunt 
of  the  students  from  State  College. 
Hadn't  Jerry  himself  been  heard  to  say 
that  they  provided  the  better  part  of  his 
entertainment  as  well  as  his  business?  In  any 
business,  however,  there  is  a  lull,  and  at 
Jerry's  it  came  every  day  at  one  o'clock;  the 
lunch  rush  was  over,  and  classes  were  not  out 
as  yet. 

This  was  a  particularly  quiet  day,  and 
Janet  Hardy,  after  waiting  on  a  "coffee  and 
doughnuts"  customer,  went  over  to  a  booth 
well  back  in  the  store  and  sat  down.  With 
one  hand  she  brushed  her  hair  back  from  her 
face  so  that  it  fell  in  loose  waves  about  her 
shoulders.  Her  flushed  cheeks  made  her  dark 
eyes  look  even  darker,  and  she  looked  very 
young  sitting  there. 

In  her  mind,  she  was  going  over  the  events 
of  the  previous  day.  Tom's  father!  How 
wonderful  he  seemed,  and  how  fond  of  Tom. 
She  had  noticed  with  what  unconscious  pride 
he  had  hung  on  his  son's  words.  And  now 
he  was  coming  here  to  see  her.  Within  one 
hour  it  would  be  all  over  and  she  would  prob- 
ably never  see  Tom  again. 

She  looked  up  as  two  men  came  in,  but 
Jerry  signaled  that  he  would  wait  on  them. 
One  of  the  men  walked  over  to  the  nickel- 
odeon which  occupied  a  prominent  place, 
and  after  a  few  seconds,  the  strains  of  "I'll 
Never  Forget"   filled  the  diner: 

While  there's  a  rose  pressed  in  a  book— 

The  melody  reminded  her  of  her  first  day 
as  a  waitress.   Would  she  ever  forget  it?   The 


college  had  opened  that  day,  after  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  and  the  diner  had  been  filled 
with  crew  cuts,  bow  ties,  and  freshman  caps. 
Hamburgers,  cokes,  ice  cream,  all  had  been 
consumed  at  a  breath  taking  rate.  She  had 
had  no  time  to  think,  hardly  to  breathe,  but 
when  the  rush  had  lulled  a  little  she  had 
looked  up  into  the  eyes  of  Tom  Brigham. 
In  spite  of  herself  she  had  blushed  furiously. 

"He's  a  perfect  stranger;  what  in  the 
dickens  is  the  matter  with  me?"  she  had  mur- 
mured. 

His  freshman  cap  had  been  pushed  back 
on  his  head,  and  the  little  wisps  of  his  crew 
cut  had  stood  up  in  front  like  a  paint  brush. 

"One  coke,  please,"  he  had  said,  but  his 
eyes  had  said,  "I'd  certainly  like  to  know  you 
better." 

That  had  been  the  beginning. 

The  next  afternoon  she  had  finished  work, 
and  was  getting  ready  to  go  home  when  he 
came  in.  .Her  heart  had  been  pounding  so 
loudly  that  she  thought  everyone  must  surely 
be  able  to  hear  it.  He  had  looked  at  her 
searchingly,  and  when  she  left  he  had  been 
directly  in  back  of  her.  She  had  just  reached 
the  sidewalk  when  she  felt  a  tug  at  the  sleeve 
of  her  coat. 

"Please  don't  be  mad,"  he  had  said.  "I've 
been  trying  to  get  up  enough  courage  to  speak 
to  you  ever  since  yesterday  when  I  first  saw 
you.  Something  just  snapped  in  my  head, 
back  there  in  the  diner,  and  I  knew  it  was 
either  now  or  never.  I'm  not  a  fresh  guy, 
honestly.  And  I  just  had  a  feeling  that  you'd 
be  broad-minded  enough  to  realize  this." 

Here  he  had  stopped,  either  for  lack  of 
breath,  or  simply  because  there  was  nothing 
else  to  say.  Something  in  his  face  had  stopped 
her  from  leaving  him  flat  right  then  and 
there. 

Instead  she  had  laughed  and  said,  "Well, 
now  that  you've  gotten  up  your  nerve,  is 
there  anything  special  that  you'd  like  to 
talk  about?" 

Just  like  that,  with  no  preliminaries,  no 
introduction,  Janet  Hardy  had  fallen  com- 
pletely in  love  with  Tom  Brigham. 
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While  there  remains  a  dimly  lit  nook— 

From  that  time  on,  it  had  always  been  Jan 
and  Tom.  Every  single  minute  they  could 
possibly  manage  had  been  spent  together. 
Once  in  a  while  there  had  been  a  big  week- 
end at  State,  and  all  the  fellows  had  had  their 
girls  up  from  home. 

One  of  these  times  Janet  remembered  more 
vividly  than  all  the  rest.  It  had  been  in 
Tom's  sophomore  year.  There  had  been  a 
dance  at  the  hotel  where  all  the  school  for- 
mats were  held,  and  afterwards  the  whole 
crowd  had  ended  up  at  Jerry's.  She  had  been 
having  such  fun,  and  everything  had  been  so 
perfect. 

It  was  after  they  had  finished  their  ham- 
burgers and  cokes  that  Jerry  had  come  over 
to  talk  to  them  for  a  minute. 

"Well,  Jan,  I  can  see  where  I'm  going  to 
have  to  do  most  of  the  waiting  on  tomorrow," 
he  had  laughed. 

She  had  thought  nothing  of  it  until  she 
had  noticed  that  several  of  the  girls  in  the 
crowd  were  looking  at  each  other. 

"Oh,  do  you  work  here?"  one  of  them  had 
asked.    "How  very  different." 

That  had  been  all,  but  it  had  ruined  the 
entire  evening  for  Janet.  After  that,  she  had 
been  very  reluctant  to  go  to  anything  at  the 
college,  unless  it  was  extremely  important 
that  Tom  be  there. 

She  had  known  from  the  first  that  his 
father  was  wealthy— "Something  to  do  with 
oil  in  Mexico,"  he  had  said. 

She  had  never  really  thought  much  about 
it,  though,  except  when  she  had  had  to  take 
the  kidding  of  the  family.  Because  her 
mother  and  father  were  both  dead,  she  lived 
with  her  married  sister  and  brother-in-law. 

"Are  you  out  for  money,  Jan?"  That  had 
been  Larry.  Her  sister,  Alice,  had  been  al- 
most cruel. 

"You  know  what  happens  when  one  of 
those  fellows  starts  taking  out  a  'townie'. 
Everything  is  nice  and  rosy  for  four  years 
and  then— zingo— he  graduates  and  she's  left 
all  alone  in  the  good  old  town."   There  had 


been  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  Alice's  voice. 
She  was  talking  from  experience,  not  hearsay. 

Jan  had  refused  to  listen  to  them  and  noth- 
ing had  changed. 

I'll  remember  the  vows  that  we  took— 

The  day  when  Tom  had  asked  her  to  marry 
him  had  been  exactly  three  days  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  He  had  been  a  junior  then,  with 
just  one  more  year  of  college. 

"Honey,  I  want  to  get  into  this  thing,"  was 
how  he  had  started. 

She  had  said  nothing,  fearing  that  she 
might  cry  if  she  did. 

"They  told  us  today  that  there'll  be  classes 
all  through  the  summer  and  we'll  be  able  to 
graduate  next  February.  I'll  be  able  to  go 
into  the  service  right  after  that."  . 

Her  breath  had  caught  in  her  throat  but 
she  had  said,  "That's  perfect,  Tom." 

"That  isn't  all,  though,  Jan.  Look,  this 
may  be  a  stupid  place,  but,  well,  will  you 
marry  me?    Please?" 

She  had  raised  questioning  eyes  to  his  face, 
but  she  might  have  known  it  would  be  un- 
necessary. He  had  been  sincere,  and  he  had 
looked  like  a  small  boy,  waiting  to  be  told 
whether  or  not  he  may  have  a  long  awaited 
treasure. 

"Yes,"  she  had  whispered. 

/  carelessly  watch  the  hours  go  by— 

That  last  summer  had  been  wonderful. 
Every  other  year,  Tom  had  left  in  June  to 
go  home  and  spend  the  summer  months  with 
his  father  at  their  home  on  the  New  England 
coast.  This  summer,  because  of  the  summer 
school,  she  had  had  him  with  her.  The- mo- 
ment classes  were  through,  they  would  take 
a  picnic  lunch  and  go  down  to  the  lake. 
There  they  would  spend  hours  making  plans. 
They  had  agreed  that  they  would  keep  their 
engagement  a  secret,  at  least  until  Com- 
mencement. She  wore  her  engagement  ring 
on  a  tiny  chain  around  her  neck,  but  when 
they  were  alone  she  wore  it  on  her  finger. 

Janet  had  refused  to  think  any  further 
than  the  present.  She  realized  that  their  mar- 
riage would  present  many  difficulties,  but  she 
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believed  that  their  love  was  strong  enough 
to  overcome  all  obstacles,  including  the  dif- 
ferences in  their  backgrounds. 

Tom  had  told  her  about  his  mother,  who 
had  died  when  he  was  in  prep  school. 

"Gee,  she  was  wonderful,"  he  would  say. 
"Her  hair  used  to  shine  in  the  sun,  just  like 
yours  does.  Dad  idolized  her.  They  met 
when  he  was  in  college  you  know.  She  used 
to  go  to  some  school  nearby,  I  guess,  and 
when  Dad  had  graduated  they  were  married. 
Gosh,  they  were  happy  together." 

It  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  February, 
the  month  in  which  he  was  to  graduate,  that 
Tom  had  told  her  that  his  father  was  coming 
down  for  commencement. 

"Now  we'll  tell  him,  darling,"  he  had  said. 
"We'll  be  married  right  after  graduation,  as 
soon  as  everything  is  settled." 

It  had  been  with  a  pang  of  fear  that  Jan 
had  waited  for  Tom  and  his  father  the  morn- 
ing of  graduation.  She  attended  the  exer- 
cises with  Mr.  Brigham,  and  later  they  had 
lunch  together. 

When  she  met  his  father  she  knew  where 
Tom  got  his  slow  smile  and  easy  grace  and 
she  liked  Mr.  Brigham  immediately. 

During  lunch  Tom  and  his  father  com- 
pared notes  on  college  life,  and  Jan  sat 
watching  them. 

Mr.  Brigham  told  Tom  all  the  news  about 
his  crowd  at  home.  His  crowd!  Nationally 
known  debutantes  and  socialites  were  Tom 
Brigham's  friends.  Girls  who  appeared  in 
Vogue,  and  men  whose  ability  in  some  field 
had  made  them  subjects  of  interviews  in 
Time. 

The  thoughts  that  filled  her  mind  in  the 
misery  of  that  hour  were  many.  Janet  was 
glad  when  Mr.  Brigham  suggested  they  leave, 
and  when  she  noticed  Tom  start  to  say  some- 
thing, she  silenced  him  with  a  look. 

"But,  honey,  I  want  to  tell  him,"  he  whis- 
pered   protestingly. 

"Look,  Tom,  let's  tell  him  tomorrow.  He's 
had  a  full  day  and  it  will  be  better  to  wait 
until  he's  more  rested." 

I'll  never  forget— 


The  song  ended  and  Janet's  mind  returned 
to  the  present  reality  as  she  sat  in  the  diner 
awaiting  Tom's  father.  The  door  opened  and 
Mr.  Brigham  entered,  looking  questioningly 
around  until  Janet  came  up  to  him. 

"Thank  you  for  coming,  Mr.  Brigham.  I 
promise  I  won't  take  up  too  much  of  your 
time,  but  I  simply  had  to  set  you  straight  on 
something.    Will  you  sit  down,  please?" 

Without  a  word  he  complied  with  her 
request. 

"I'll  come  right  to  the  point.  Tom  and  I 
planned  to  be  married  when  he  had  gradu- 
ated. Wait— please  don't  say  anything  yet. 
We  were  going  to  tell  you  at  lunch  yesterday, 
but  I  .  .  ."  Oh,  she  couldn't  cry,  not  now, 
not  in  front  of  this  man  who  was  listening 
so  intently  to  every  word.  "But  I  know  now," 
she  continued,  "that  it  would  never  work  out. 
He's  used  to  a  different  environment.  Oh, 
I'm  not  apologizing  for  my  family;  they're 
the  best  there  is,  but  there's  a  lot  more  to  it 
than  devotion.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  you 
needn't  be  afraid.  I  have  no  intentions  of 
marrying  Tom.  I'll  tell  him  I'm  not  sure, 
that  I  don't  want  to  get  married  quite  yet. 
I'll  tell  him  that  I  think  we  ought  to  wait 
for  a  while.  He  can  go  home  with  you,  think- 
ing that  I  intend  .  .  ."  Here  she  stopped,  and 
then  furiously  brushing  the  tears  from  her 
eyes,  continued.  "He'll  think  that  I  intend 
to  marry  him  later,  so  he  won't  suspect  any- 
thing. I'll  go  away;  get  a  job  in  another  city." 

There  was  a  deep  quiet  after  she  had  fin- 
ished, and  only  the  sound  of  hamburg, 
sizzling  on  the  grill,  broke  the  stillness. 

Mr.  Brigham  looked  at  her  for  what 
seemed  like  hours,  but  was  actually  a  matter 
of  minutes,  and  then  he  smiled. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "Tom  told  me  last 
night  about  your  engagement.  I  was  a  little 
surprised,  and  yes,  a  little  hurt  to  think  that 
he  had  not  taken  me  into  his  confidence. 
My  pride  was  hurt  more  than  anything  else, 
I  guess.  I  know  one  thing  for  sure;  I  ap- 
prove heartily  and  completely.  I  was  a  trifle 
skeptical.  I  admit,  but  now  that  I  have  had 
this  talk  with  you,  I  admire  you  very  much, 
my  dear." 
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"But  Mr.  Brigham,  you  don't  understand. 
Please  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Brigham  placed  his  hand  over  hers  on 
the  marble-topped  table. 

"Janet,  I  think  there  is  something  that  you 
would  like  very  much  to  know.  1  have  never 
told  this  to  Tom  because  I  thought  it  was 
unnecessary. 

"When  I  was  Tom's  age,  and  in  college,  I 
met  a  girl  who  worked  in  the  drug  store  of 
the  college  town.  We  fell  in  love  and  were 
married.  You  see,  I  know  exactly  what's  go- 
ing on  in  that  pretty  head  of  yours,  and  be- 
lieve me,  it's  foolishness.  Come  now,  dry  your 
eyes.    This  is  your  wedding  day." 

Priscilla  Perley 


Characteristic  dances  of  the  various  nation- 
alities represented  in  this  country  were  per- 
formed by  students  of  the  dance  classes  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Adelaide  Case,  '33. 

Monica  Ross 


June  Fete 

LT  NDERCLASSMEN  in  bright  colored 
J  gowns  gathered  on  the  lawn  by  Car- 
ter Hall  at  3:30  on  June  1  to  begin 
the  June  Fete.  With  birch  boughs  they  made 
an  arch  through  which  the  queen,  her  court, 
and  the  senior  class  processed  to  the  Crow's 
Nest. 

This  year's  queen,  Mary  Keating  of  Mus- 
catine, Iowa,  daughter  of  Lucy  Terry  Keat- 
ing, 'o5-'o6,  was  crowned  by  Peggy  Revene, 
president  of  the  senior  class.  The  queen  was 
surrounded  by  her  court,  consisting  of  the 
maid-of-honor,  Deborah  Newton,  and  Eliza- 
beth Shellenback,  Barbara  Preuss,  Polly  Han- 
ley,  and  Adelaide  Pyle.  The  crown  bearer 
was  Jean  MacCuspie,  daughter  of  Marjorie 
Winslow  MacCuspie,  '28,  and  granddaughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  M.  Winslow. 

Following  this  ceremony  a  style  show  was 
presented  by  the  clothing  students  at  Wins- 
low Hall.  The  queen  and  her  court  sat  on 
the  stage  during  this  exhibition. 

After  the  second  event  of  the  day,  the  stu- 
dent body  and  guests  gathered  on  the  athletic 
field  to  watch  the  dance  pageant.  To  open 
the  festivities,  the  queen  and  her  followers 
walked  gracefully  in  single  file  over  the  hill 
.to  the  dais  where  they  had  seats  of  honor. 
The    program   was    entitled    "Miss   Liberty." 


Commencement  Exercises  at 
Lasell,  June,  1944 

The  scene  lingers  in  my  mind— 
The  upturned  faces  o£  the  girls, 
So  soon  to  toss  cap  tassels  to  the  other  side- 
Now,  with  minds  teeming  and  taut 
With   thoughts  of  this  and  that, 
Trying  to  record  the  wisdom  of  the  speaker. 

I  remember,  even  more  distinctly 
The  president's  face, 
So  alive  with  the  ideals, 
To  which   these  many  yeras 
He  has  clung, 

And  to  which  he  will   always  cling, 
That  he  may  send  forth 
Into  the  world  of  turmoil   and  weakness 
Each  year, 

Dozens  of  young  women, 
Whose  characters  have  felt 
The  touch  of  these  essential  aims, 
And  who,  as  mothers,  friends,  workers, 
Will   leaven   the  loaf 
Of  American  civilization. 
And  help  maintain  for  unknown  decades, 
American   traits. 

And  I  remember 
The  audience; 

The  parents,  sisters,  brothers,  friends, 
So  thrilled  to  have  these  graduates 
Obtain  the  symbols  of  a  higher  education, 
A  greater  understanding 
Of  the  social  structure  of  the  world, 
And  inevitable  growth. 

To  me,  this  audience 

Was  one  of   the  most  cheering  signs 

That  right  endures, 

That  the  world  still  is  a  good  place 

In  which  to  live. 

I  see  again  the  parent  born  in  foreign  lands, 

Proud  now,  to  have  his  daughter 

Affiliated  so  closely  with   this  new  free  country. 

I   see  again   the  mother 

Of  one,  whose  race  elsewhere, 

Might  be  set  apart,  completely  ostracized: 

But  in  this  spot, 
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Her  daughter  can  be  honored. 

I  see  again  a  family 

Whose  pennies 

Have  been  scrutinized  with  care 

To  pay  tuition  here: 

To  them,  this  graduation  culminates 

Long  sacrifice. 

I  see  again  a  father  and  mother, 

To  whom  wealth 

Has  long  been  a  responsibility; 

They  know  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have, 

But  they  also  know, 

It  cannot  buy  this  day 

The  diploma  handed  to  their  daughter: 

They  are  humble  with  their  wealth, 

And  proud  of  her  endeavor. 

To  me  the  faculty  marching  in, 
Wearing  robes,  the  hoods  of  many 
Betokening  special   culture; 
The   president  leading  with   his  wife, 
Herself,   a   helpmate,  wisely   trained; 
Made  a  picture  my  mind  will  treasure. 

The  dignity  of  the  auditorium, 

The  restrained  beauty  of  the  decorations, 
The  superb  placing  of  the  flag, 
The  motto— 

"Courage,  with  a  sense  of  humor," 
These  are  things  about  Lasell's 
Commencement  exercises, 
That  I  will   never, 
In  my  life 
Forget. 

Marion  Hicks  Campbell 

(Mrs.  Campbell  is  the  mother  of  Jean  Campbell, 
member  of  this  year's  graduating  class.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  her  appreciative  message  which  she  sent  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winlow  following  Lasell's  Commence- 
ment activities  in  June.) 


Class  of  1944 

Courage  with  a  Sense  of  Humor 

ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS 
LIBERAL  ARTS  COURSE 

Badger,  Norma  Carroll,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Boyd,  Gloria  Suzanne,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Burpee,  Elizabeth  Dorothy,  Reading,  Mass. 
Butterfield,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  Bangor,  Maine 
Calder,  Anne,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Campbell,  Jacqueline,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine 
Campbell,  Jean,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 
Dietz,  Norma,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Flynn,  Joyce  Madeleine,  Newton,  Mass. 
Frangedakis,  Patricia  Mary,  Lewiston,  Maine 


Goodwin,  Barbara  Lucille,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Jarvis,  Catherine  Priscilla,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Keating,  Mary  Jean,  Muscatine,  Iowa 
Krause,  Dorothy  Ann,  -West  Newton,  Mass. 
Lange,  Suzanne  Marie,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Leroy,  Joe  Carr,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Mills,  Joan  Frances,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Perkins,  Ruth  Holly,  Franklin,  N.  H. 
Revene,  Marguerite  Winifred,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Royhl,  Louise,  Huron,  South  Dakota 
Smith,  Rosamond,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Strickler,  Betty  Jane,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Tobin,  Dorothy  Marie,  Roslindale,  Mass. 
Williams,  Nancy  Jeanne,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Wright,  Beverly  Eleanor,  Taunton,  Mass. 

ART   COURSE 
Carll,  Dorothy  Bampton,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Del  Bianco,  Eleanor  Carolyn,  East  Boston,  Mass. 
Eldridge,  Jacqueline,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 
Panetta,  June  Winifred,  Springfield,  Mass. 

GENERAL  COURSE 

Egly,  Patricia,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Fretz,  Helen  Jane,  Wollaston,  Mass. 
Hanley,  Polly  Ann,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Hron,  Lorrayne   Charlis,  Stratford,  Conn. 

ASSOCIATE  IN  SCIENCE 
SECRETARIAL  COURSE 

Allen,  Evelyn  Sarah,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Ashton,  Iva  Claire,  Portland,  Maine 

Blaisdell,  Ruth  E.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Bresette,  Barbara  Margaret,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Clifford,  Gloria  Walden,  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Cogswell,  Katherine  Hope,  Wenham,  Mass. 

Crosby,  Alice  Jean,  Merrimac,  Mass. 

Curtiss,  Elaine  Rae,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dean,  Janet  Mae,  Orleans,  Vermont 

Doig,  Jessie  Wallace,  South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Fleer,  Betty  Jean,  Manhasset,  N.  Y. 

Foss,  Elizabeth  Addie,  Hyde  Park,  Vermont 

Gaieski,  Millicent  Victoria,  Peabody,  Mass. 

Gilman,  Isabel  Bates,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Hill,  Carolyn  Anne,  Waban,  Mass. 

Kimmey,  Eleanor  Louise,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

King,  Geraldine,  South  Windsor,  Conn. 

Lyons,  Nancy  Virginia,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

McCreery,  Claire  Colby,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Mannix,  Patricia  Anne,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Martin,  Mary,  Augusta,  Maine 

Maynard,  Alice  Elizabeth,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Maynard,  Jane  Louise,  Holden,   Mass. 

Mehaffey,  Jane,  Eden  Park,  R.  I. 

Morse,  Nancy  Jensen,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Nichols,  Gloria  Marie,  Hamden,  Conn. 

O'Brien,  Jean  Scott,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Portmore,  Marguerite  E„  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Root,  Janice  Marilyn,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Scott,  Ann  Babette,  Oakville,  Conn. 

Smith,  Nancy  Louise,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Taylor,  Faith,  Charlton  City,  Mass. 

Trani,  June  Marie,  Lexington,  Mass. 

MEDICAL  SECRETARIAL  COURSE 
Beard,  Jane,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Crossland,  Grace  Andrews,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Evans,  Kathryn  Jane,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Fuchs,  Dorothy,  Summit,  N.  J. 
Graf,  Betty  Anne,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
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Greason,  Millicent  Jeanne,  Oakville,  Conn. 
Haviland,  Shirley  Jane,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 
Ladd,  Linda,  Belmont,  Mass. 
LeComte,  Claire  Emma,  New  Bedord,  Mass. 
Mercer,  Floris  E.,  Framingham,  Mass. 
Minor,  Merla  Louise,  Fairview,  Mass. 
O'Connor,  Marion  Shirley,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 
Ramsdell,  Mary-Sommers,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Scoville,  Dora  Elizabeth,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Shellenback,  Elizabeth  Ann,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Skinner,  Ruth  West,  Framingham,  Mass. 
Snow,  Vivian  Mary,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
Staples,  Barbara  Ann,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Stevenson,  Janet  Linda,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Williams,  Imogene  Ruth,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

MERCHANDISING  COURSE 

Barker,  Edna  Louise,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Bensinger,  Dorothy  Ann,.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Bradway,  Elizabeth  Mary,  Framingham,  Mass. 
Carew,  June  Marie,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Coudray,  Sara  Barbara,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Dowse,  Natalie  Bradford,  Boston,  Mass. 
Fisher,  Anne,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Gilbert,  Helen  A.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Gooding,  Marion  Lillian,  Portland,  Maine 
Gray,  Sally  Mills,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Hermann,  Margaret,   Longmeadow,   Mass. 
Hills,  Elizabeth  Anne,  Norwood,  Mass. 
Nelson,  Virginia  Lucy,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 
Reck,  Elfreda  Harriett,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Saunders,  Helen  Audrey,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 
Squarcia,  Alba,  North  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Vogel,  Natalie,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Wester,  Ellen  Doris,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 
Wing,  Marjorie,  Providence,  R.  I. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSE 

Carbulon,  Diane  Jane,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Cooley,  Carolyn  Townsend,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 

Coudon,  Helen  Dalzell,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

DeNezzo,  Juel  Marie,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Kellogg,  Rachael,  Newington,  Conn. 

Laing,  Constance  Eleanor,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Lupo,  Clio  E.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

McLaughlin,  Helen  Louise,  Farmington,  N.  H. 

Poli,  Edna  Louise,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Roberson,  Dorothy  Baum,  South  Thomaston,  Maine 

Wolfe,  Virginia,  New  Hampton,  N.  H. 

PRE-NURSING  COURSE 

Donnelly,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
Linnitt,  Barbara  Frances,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Stang,  Dorothy  Ann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  COURSE 

Amnott,  Priscilla  Jane,  Danvers,  Mass. 
Annino,  Dorothy  Teresa,  Medford,  Mass. 
Copp,  Alma  Houghton,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Lincoln,  Priscilla  Rose,  Southville,  Mass. 
Nickerson,  Dorothy  Leone,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Olesen,  Anna  Elizabeth,  Portland,  Maine 
Perley,  Priscilla  Devine,  Danvers, .  Mass. 
Rhind,  Elizabeth,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Sears,  Alice  Louise,  Wollaston,  Mass. 
Sears,  Harriet  Sawyer,  Wollaston,  Mass. 
Teter,  Patti  Jo,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
Van  Ham,  Gloria  Agnes,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 


Class  Night,  June  3, 1944 

Welcome 

CLASS  night  is  here— class  night  to 
which  we  Seniors  have  looked  for- 
ward for  so  long,  a  night  when  we 
share  with  you  the  happiness  and  friendship 
of  our  days  at  Lasell. 

We  welcome  you  tonight,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amesbury,  Miss  Pot- 
ter, the  faculty,  our  parents  and  friends,  to 
these  exercises  which  are  a  part  of  the  climax 
of  our  years  here  at  Lasell. 

Mingled  in  this  welcome  is  our  regret  that 
Dean  Rand  cannot  be  with  us,  but  we  know 
she  is  with  us  in  loving  guidance.  Through 
the  guidance  and  interest  of  our  faculty  and 
friends  we  have  successfully  completed  these 
years.  And  so,  on  behalf  of  the  Class  of  Nine- 
teen Hundred  and  Forty-Four,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  extend  to  you  our  heartiest  welcome. 

Jane  Maynard 


Class  Prophecy 

TEN  long  years  have  passed  since  June 
1944,  and  the  wheel  of  time  bears 
bitter  fruit.  The  ghosts  of  the  hal- 
lowed senior  halls  returned  to  haunt  our 
dreams  only  last  night  and  told  us  many 
startling  things. 

First  appeared  the  spooks  of  the  Draper 
Droops,  and  they  said  that  Nancy  Lyons  has 
just  opened  an  Army-Navy  store  in  Scarsdale 
Center.  She's  specializing  in  "P"  jackets  and 
sailors'  blouses.  Hubby  doesn't  approve  of 
her  having  a  whole  closet  full.  And  Pinky 
Copp  is  giving  elocution  lessons  to  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Springfield  Country  Day  School. 
It  is  expected  that  her  latest  book,  Men  Adore 
Low  Voices,  will  soon  hit  the  market.  Patty 
Frangedakis  has  been  lecturing  at  Bowdoin 
and  Maine  Universities— to  the  gentlemen,  of 
course.  Her  latest  topic  has  been,  "Lasell 
graduates  of  '44— their  beauty  and  their 
charm."  And  'twas  whispered  that  Jackie 
Campbell  is  now  a  ski  instructor  for  the  Dart- 
mouth boys   at   Eastern   Slope.    Pretty  Mary 
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Keating  is  working  at  Columbia  University 
for  her  Ph.D.  in  Spanish.  And  we  can  see 
Anna  Olesen  engaging  a  private  secretary  to 
take  care  of  and  file  her  fan  mail.  Ellen 
"Merchandise"  Wester  has  opened  her  own 
department  store  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
specializing  in  kiddie  togs.  'Tis  rumored  that 
Bunny  Curtiss  and  her  hubby  are  showing 
off  their  prize-winning  puppies  in  dog  shows 
all  over  the  United  States.  And  Marion 
Gooding  is  playing  a  dual  role,  that  of  an 
efficient  housewife  and  head  of  a  smart  dress 
shop  in  Portland.  , 

The  wheels  of  time  spin  on  and  on  and  the 
years  fly  swiftly  by.  In  our  dreams  we  were 
told  about  tiny  Cushing  and  the  girls  who 
once  shook  its  sacred  walls.  On  first  hand  in- 
formation from  one  of  the  spooks  we  heard 
that  Juel  DeNezzo  caused  a  riot  at  Symphony 
Hall  when  she  opened  her  concert  with  "Sam, 
You  Made  the  Pants  Too  Long."  And  'tis 
whispered  that  Juel's  "Ex"  roommate,  B.  J. 
Strickler,  has  a  long  term  contract  singing 
with  T.  Dorsey  at  the  Rainbow  Room.  Jackie 
Eldridge  is  modeling  Hattie  Carnegie's  ori- 
ginals for  Vogue  and  Harpers  Bazaar.  And 
they  tell  us  that  Jackie  Hermann  and  Art  are 
taking  turns  driving  the  family  B-17.  Issy 
Bates  has  just  celebrated  her  tenth  wedding 
anniversary  with  Bart.  Oh— we  see  that  Mar- 
gie Wing  is  grooming  her  little  daughter  for 
her  Providence  debut,  and  Immy  Williams  is 
a  permanent  member  of  the  quartet  of  "In- 
formation Please."  The  mist  fades  but  comes 
again  and  we  can  detect  Dottie  Bensinger 
and  Tommy  holding  open  house  in  their 
spacious  southern  mansion.  Louise  (South 
Dakota)  Royhl  and  Bud  have  announced  the 
birth  of  their  daughter,  Gay. 

Time  passed— ever  so  swiftly— creeping, 
creeping  upon  us  all.  We  had  whispers  about 
the  Clarkites,  too,  and  heard  that  Bobby 
Goodwin  still  has  four  or  five  garments  on 
the  needles.  She  never  could  decide  which 
one  to  finish  first.  And  we  heard  rumors  that 
Dotty  Carll  is  still  trying  to  master  the  vol- 
umes of  a  dental  text  book.  Don  gets  very 
confused.    Jan   Root  has  just  published  her 


square  root  theory  of  how  to  balance  the 
books.  'Tis  said  it  surpasses  all  of  Einstein's. 
Jane  Fretz  is  the  head  of  a  large  airport 
in  Quincy  and  does  all  the  cross-country  fly- 
ing herself.  Ah— there's  June  Panetta— she's 
busily  rushing  from  her  arts  and  crafts  shop 
to  her  ultra-modern  pushbutton  home  and 
her  psychologically  raised  kiddies.  Busy-busy. 
Barb  Staples'  passion  for  shoes  has  increased 
considerably,  and  her  closet  is,  at  latest 
count, .  filled  to  overflowing  with  99  and  a 
half  pairs.  The  half  is  a  "pair"  of  non- 
rationed  war-time  ones— remember  (Half  of 
them  are  still  wearable.)  Sue  Lange  is,  today, 
the  proud  owner  of  a  fleet  of  snowy  white 
war  canoes  and  a  tall  tin  cup  for  thirty  suc- 
cessive wins.  Silver  was  out  for  the  duration. 
Viv  Snow's  oldest  daughter  is  being  educated 
on  the  rules  and  regulations  of  life  at  West 
Point.  Viv  never  could  figure  those  out. 
Libby  Burpee's  little  vine-covered  cottage  is 
papered  with  maps  of  the  Southwest  Pacific. 
She  and  John  are  still  trying  to  figure  out 
where  he  spent  those  long  months  frolicking 
with  the  grass  skirts.  It  is  rumored  that  Jeff 
Fleer  is  using  the  Infantry  tactics  to  maneu- 
ver about  her  tiny  cottage.  Every  time  Ron- 
ny  yells  "Charge!"  the  vacuum  cleaner  seems 
to  break  down.  Poor  Betsy  Maynard  seems 
to  be  minus  a  couple  of  front  teeth;  Bill's 
pliers  slipped!  The  two  molars  are  now  hang- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  Dr.  Staples'  lovely 
private  office.  We  also  heard  that  "Twinkle 
toes"  Dodie  Stang  and  Co.  head  the  marquee 
of  the  Mosque  Theater  in  Brooklyn.  Dodie's 
still  getting  gales  of  laughter  from  her  acro- 
batic dancing.  Ev  Allen  is  still  defying  the 
short  bob  vogue.  Her  lectures  on  "Scissors 
are  dangerous,"  are  sweeping  the  country. 
And  'tis  rumored  that  Jerry  King  and  her 
piano  are  taking  the  United  States  by  storm. 
Even  the  "Met"  has  opened  its  doors  to  her, 
and  cafe  society  is  all  jiving  to  '"Boogie- 
Woogie."  "Egg"  is  resorting  to  her  old  caf- 
fein  method  of  staying  awake  nights.  A 
quart  of  coffee  before  retiring— the  perfect 
remedy.  We  detect  mother  "Millsy"  in  a  fren- 
zy since  Robespierre  has  taken  up  flying  to 
school  in  his  B-17. 
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Time— time— it  passes  stealthily  by— slowly 
—slowly.  Ah,  the  haze  appears  once  more  and 
Briggs  comes  to  view.  We  see  Norma  "Year 
Book"  Badger  who's  now  a  world  renowned 
author  and  essayist.  Her  very  latest  book, 
Alibis  Are  Fun,  is  sweeping  the  country. 
There's  Katie  Cogswell  who  is  just  stringing 
along  as  a  busy  housewife.  And  Shirley  Havi- 
land  is  still  partial  to  infirmaries  and  their 
healing  benefits.  They  say  Freda  Reck  is  sim- 
ply "Wally-ing"  in  happiness,  although,  at 
times,  she  suffers  from  "Paulsey."  Cute  little 
Betty  Rhind  is  still  partial  to  convertible 
coupes  and  tremendous  white  teddy  bears. 

The  dark  clouds  gather  rapidly  and  the 
visions  become  dull  and  distant  but  we  can 
distinguish  Alice  Crosby— she's  a  private  sec- 
retary to  the  head  of  the  Naval  Intelligence 
in  Boston.  Claire  McCreery  has  invented  a 
typewriter  that  works  on  the  principle  of  a 
juke  box— put  in  a  nickel;  out  comes  a  bud- 
get. She's  about  to  get  a  patent.  Ah,  yes, 
Janet  Dean  still"  gets  an  A  rating— this  time 
in  home  making.  Where's  Babs  Cooley?  Ah, 
yes,  she's  a  dietitian  in  the  Orange  Memorial 
Hospital.  And  Soupy  Campbell  is  now  ar- 
ranging scores  for  the  Latin  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Grace  Crossland  is  a  model 
for  "Beautiful  Hair  in  Ten  Easy  JLessons" 
ads.  We  find  Bobby  Linnitt  is  a  Harvard 
Square  switchboard  operator. 

Remember  Chandler— that  new  and  cute 
little  house?  Ah— Cay  Jarvis— she's  president 
of  the  National  First  Aid,  and  has  just  pub- 
lished a  book  titled  How  to  Keep  Whole  and 
Healthy.  Diane  Carbulon  is  the  editor  of  the 
pen-pal  column  in  the  Cortland  Standard. 
The  dual  girls,  Alice  and  Harriet  Sears,  are 
still  confusing  people,  including  their  hus- 
bands and  children.  Ah,  Nancy  Smith  has 
finally  decided  on  the  man  for  her.  Jodie 
Coudon  is  spending  her  husband's  money 
now.  Little  Nancy  Williams  is  tennis  instruc- 
tor at  U.C.L.A.  Norma  Dietz  is  happily  mar- 
ried to  Warren.  Then  there's  Audrey  Saun- 
ders—she's  treasurer  of  Lord  and  Taylor  in 
Manhasset,  New  York.  Where's  Ginny  Nel- 
son?  They  say  she  and  Don  are  living  on  the 


Barbary  Coast.  Claire  LeComte  is  praying 
that  all  of  her  daughters  may  have  natural 
curly  hair,  also.  And  Pris  Amnott's  love  for 
Beverly  is  still  realized— she  and  her  hubby 
are  living  in  Beverly  Farms.  Gloria  Nichols 
and  Bob  make  a  handsome  couple.  Their 
children  are  prize  winners,  too. 

Carpenter's  Spooks  had  much  to  relate— 
time  changes  many  things.  Pris  Perley  is  lec- 
turing at  Lasell  on  "How  to  Keep  Calm  at 
Class  Meetings."  She's  lecturing  from  experi- 
ence. Penny  Smith  has  been  elected  Dart- 
mouth's Winter  Queen  for  the  twelfth  suc- 
cessive year.  And  G.  B.  Boyd  is  still  trying 
to  recover  her  voice  which  she  lost  expound- 
ing the  merits  of  the  honor  system.  Pretty 
Dottie  Nickerson  has  just  broken  her  third 
engagement— fourth  coming  up.  Millie  Grea- 
son  upsets  the  organization  of  the  hospital 
every  time  a  patient's  temperature  goes  to 
108°  or  drops  to  60°.  Blond  Polly  Hanley  is 
training  her  five  lovely  daughters  for  their 
future  roles  as  June  Queens  of  Lasell.  We 
see  time  pass— time— 1954.  Mother  Merla 
Minor  is  still  "Chuck"-ling  over  her  little 
Chicks  -  er  -  Chucks— How  many  now?  Two 
three,  four— h'mmm.  And  Dodie  Scoville  and 
Dick  are  painting  Hartford  Red,  White,  and 
Blue.  Jean  O'Brien  is  still  waiting  in  South 
Station  for  the  Washington  Express  to  pull 
in  with  George  aboard.  There's  Ann  Scott- 
she's  wallowing  over  her  medical  phenomenal 
children— they  were  all  born  with  wings. 
Squeeze  McLaughlin's  passion  for  green  has 
switched  this  season  to  deep  purple  and  tan- 
gerine. Betty  Anne  Hills  is  now  a  buyer  of 
sportswear  at  C.  Crawford  Hollidge.  Mother 
Kimmey  sits  up  nights  telling  her  children 
about  "de  birds  and  de  bees";  seeing  is  be- 
lieving. Ah— Patti  Jo  Teter  is  dividing  her 
time  between  raising  her  children  on  brown- 
ies and  milk  and  lending  money  to  the  neigh- 
bors' children.  All  is  well— all  is  calm.  Libby 
Donnelly's  hair  has  been  naturally  bleached 
by  the  sun  this  year.  And  Del  Bee  is  very 
proud  to  announce  the  engagement  of  her 
oldest  daughter  to  Frank  Sinatra,  Jr.,  of  Has- 
brouck  Heights,  New  Jersey.    Imagine  having 
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Frankie  in  the  family!  And  tiny  Gibby  is 
busy  outfitting  her  young  son  for  Dartmouth 
—sounds  familiar,  yes?  June  Carew  is 
"Wynn"-ing  her  way  through  life.  "Lay  that 
pistol  down,  Babe."  Anne  Fisher  is  very 
proud  of  her  zoological  collection— man  or 
beast!  Sally  Gray  has  taken  over  Hollywood 
with  her  modern  design  for  the  tall  girl. 
Clouds  come  and  clouds  go— the  haze  thick- 
ens—the wheels  turn.  Claire  Ashton's  friend- 
ship ring  has  been  removed  only  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  wedding  ring.  Then  we  hear  that 
Clio  Lupo  has  published  a  booklet  on  48 
ways  to  prepare  and  apply  pancake  makeup. 
And  Barbara  Bresette's  first  book,  How  to  Get 
a  Husband  (with  a  butterfly  net),  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  she's  writing  a  sequel,  How  to 
Hold  Him  (with  a  lasso).  Only  $12.50  per 
copy.  Ruth  Blaisdell  has  just  invented  a  new 
conga  routine  with  more  swing  than  any  ever 
known  before— shinny,  shimmy,  shake,  shake. 

Those  spooks  spoke  wisely  and  were  full  of 
tales  as  they  sped  by  on  their  Radar-driven 
rocket  ships. 

Gardner  was  the  last  of  the  houses  they 
"spooked"  of.  President  Peg  Revene  is  now 
dividing  her  time  between  hubby  and  her 
duties  as  Congresswoman  from  Jersey.  Faith 
Taylor  has  decided,  they  say,  against  a  secre- 
tarial career  in  favor  of  a  career  as  housewife. 
Edna  Barker  is  a  personal  shopper— only  now 
it's  for  Ralph,  her  husband.  Peg  Portmore 
is  touring  the  country  as  a  concert  pianist. 
Dottie  Fuchs  is  taking  precautions  to  see  that 
no  acid  burns  her  mouth  again  as  she's  now 
working  for  a  perfectly  fascinating  young 
doctor.  Joe  Leroy  is  way  down  thar  whar  it's 
nice  and  warm.  Jane  Maynard  and  her  hus- 
band, Cal,  are  printing  the  scenic  beauties  of 
California.  So  we  hear,  Pat  Calder  and  Jane 
Dittrich  are  setting  up  bachelor  quarters  in 
town  while  they're  career-girling.  Gloria 
Clifford  and  her  better  half  have  a  lovely 
apartment  in  New  York.  (Those  spooks  had 
much  to  relate.)  Gloria  Van  Ham  is  teaching 
her  children  how  to  play  the  accordion.  Jane 
Mehaffey  has  just  received  her  Ph.D.  in  Eng- 
lish.   Ginny  Wolfe  has  married  into  the  Per- 


kins' family  and  is  doing  nicely,  thank  you. 
Nat  Vogel  has  just  been  voted  one  of  the  ten 
best-dressed  women  in  the  world.  There's 
Dottie  Roberson  and  her  hubby;  they've  tak- 
en up  residence  in  North  Carolina.  Time 
continues  to  go  by— Minnow  Ramsdell  and 
Donald  belong  to  the  smart  set  in  Hartford. 
Yes,  Kae  Evans  is  still  talking  about  the  won- 
derful food  in  the  dining  room.  Barbara 
Coudray  is  behind  the  foods  counter  at  B. 
Altman  and  Co.,  expounding  the  merits  of 
their  best  stuffed  olives  and  pickled  onions. 
There's  Puppy  Doig  and  Dick— they're  raising 
lots  of  little  woodcocks.  Perky  is  now  dean 
of  Lasell  Junior  College  and  she's  doing 
an  excellent  job— unlimited  cuts  and  one- 
o'clocks  every  week.  Jane  Beard  and  John 
still  give  the  best  parties  in  Cortland  County. 
Janet  Stevenson  has  finally  married  Alex  and 
is  commuting  between  England  and  Hart- 
ford. Shirley  O'Connor  is  a  handsome  doc- 
tor's right  hand  assistant.  Edna  Poli  has  just 
put  her  book,  Six  Easy  Ways-  to  Use  the  Hole 
in  the  Doughnut,  on  the  market.  Millicent 
Gaieski  is  producing  little  "Supermen"  on 
hot  roast  beef  sandwiches— she  has  a  passion 
for  them.  Little  Roz  Smith,  noted  for  her 
easy-to-follow  knitting  directions,  has  just 
knit  a  sweater  for  the  King  of  England  (part 
of  our  recent  good  neighbor  policy).  Nancy 
Smith  is  living  in  her  little  house  situated 
on  a  hill  behind  a  lake,  with  plenty  of  ground 
for  th'e  little  feet.  And  Betty  Foss  is  now 
instructor  of  Spanish  at  Lasell.  Mary  Martin 
is  touring  the  United  States  with  her  nation- 
wide-famous basketball  team.  Rachael  Kel- 
logg, thanks  to  her  clothing  instruction  at 
Lasell,  has  recently  invented  the  new  zoot 
suit,  with  the  flap  trap  pajama  for  kiddies. 
The  fad  is  sweeping  the  pink  and  blue  booty 
crowd.  Ruth  Butterfield  just  flew  to  Wash- 
ington to  get  a  patent  on  her  dual-queue  hair- 
do. Queue-queue  to  you.  At  last,  but  far  from 
least,  is  Alba  Squarcia.  Her  four  children 
suffered  the  loss  of  several  teeth  recently 
when  mama  forgot  herself  and  drove  them 
right  into  the  classroom.  "Plainfield's  Bridge 
is  Falling  Down." 
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And  now  the  haze  has  come  again  and  the 
dusk  settles  heavily  about  us.  We  see  no 
more— the  spell  is  broken.  The  mist  gathers 
again,  this  time  about  the  day  students  and 
we  see  Linda  Ladd  still  spending  her  time 
writing  to  service  men  on  perfumed,  colored 
paper.  Natalie  Dowse  at  this  moment  has  a 
fairly  large  cat  ranch,— everything  from  the 
French  Angora  to  the  stray  "alley."  Betty 
Shellenback  is  a  capable  laboratory  techni- 
cian and  is  of  great  help  to  her  hubby.  Betty 
Bradway  is  now  head  of  Filene's  shoe  depart- 
ment. It  brings  back  memories  of  the  days 
she  struggled  along  filling  shoes  with  one 
arm  in  a  sling.  Ah,  blissful  Lasell  days.  Now 
we  hear  about  Ruth  Skinner— she's  busy  do- 
ing "lab"  work  in  a  big  Army  hospital  near 
"Bean"  town.  And  Betty  Graf's  love  for  the 
Navy  has  been  transferred  from  her  father 
to  other  males.  Lorrayne  Hron's  beautiful 
hair  and  clothes  are  winning  nation-wide 
recognition.  And  there's  Carolyn  Hill;  she 
has  opened  a  professional  date  bureau— her 
Lasell  one  was  very  successful.  Dottie 
Krause's  blue  convertible  has  just  hatched  six 
brand  new  super  deluxe  '54  models— nice  go- 
ing, Dorchey;  you  have  her  well  trained. 
Pretty  Ellie  Laing  and  her  baby  daughter 
have  just  won  the  most  beautiful  mother-and- 
daughter  contest  in  New  York.  Pat  Mannix 
still  has  a  earful  of  people,  only  now  they're 
her  kiddies  and  neighbors.  There's  Dorothy 
Annino  who's  madly  typing  messages  to  her 
sailor  hubby.  Beverly  Wright  has  just  been 
voted  Miss  U.S.O.  of  1954.  And  Barbara 
Systrom  is  still  sporting  around  in  her 
Cadillac. 

Alba  Squarcia 
Barbara   Coudray 


Farewell 

THE   time   has   come   when   we   must 
leave  Lasell  and  say  good-bye  to  all 
those  things  that  have  given  us  such 
a  full  life  during  the  years  we  have  been  here. 
It  is  hard  for  us   to  say  good-bye  to  our 
teachers,  who  have  given  us  so  much;  to  the 


buildings  and  dormitories  where  we  have 
lived  and  worked;  to  the  friends  we  have 
made;  but  it  is  most  difficult  to  say  farewell 
to  the  little  things,  extra-curricular  activities 
and  traditions,  which  make  up  those  memo- 
ries that  we  will  always  cherish. 

So  now  as  we  depart,  we  know  that  we  can 
never  return  as  students,  but  we  also  know 
that  nothing  can  ever  take  from  us  these 
memories  of  Lasell  that  we  will  treasure  for- 
ever. Peggy  Revene 

Farewell  to  Gardner 

Now  has  come  the  time  to  say  good-bye  to 
Gardner.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  do,  for  dur- 
ing this  last  year  we  have  developed  a  warm 
feeling  for  this  large,  old  house  in  which  we 
have  lived.  When  we  think  of  Gardner,  we 
shall  think  of  the  good  times  we  had  here, 
and  of  those  girls  who  contributed  to  these 
good  times.  But  this  farewell  cannot  be  called 
final  in  any  sense,  for  we  shall  return  to  see 
this  house  that  has  meant  so  much  to  us 
at  Lasell.  Barbara  Coudray 

Farewell  to  Carpenter 

One  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to 
say  is  good-bye.  So  with  great  difficulty  we 
bid  farewell  to  Carpenter,  whose  walls  for  the 
past  year  have  sheltered  our  joys  and  our 
sorrows,  our  laughter  and  our  tears.  None 
of  us  will  ever  forget  the  rush  to  the  smoker 
at  9:30  or  the  clatter  in  the  halls  when  the 
ring  of  the  telephone  was  heard. 

Yes,  our  year  has  quickly  passed,  and  now 
we  are  saying  farewell,  but  although  some  of 
us  may  never  actually  return,  we  will  be  back, 
if  only  in  spirit.  Our  year  at  Carpenter  has 
been  a  happy  one,  and  every  one  of  us  hopes 
that  the  girls  who  live  here  next  year  will 
be  as  happy  and  content  as  we.  So  farewell, 
Carpenter,  until  we  meet  again. 

Barbara  Bresette 

Farewell  to  Clark 

Tonight,  we,  the  Clark  girls,  ring  down  the 
curtain  on  our  unforgettable  senior  year  in 
Clark.    We  all  have  shared  our  joys  and  sor- 
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rows,  our  excitements  and  disappointments. 
Clark  Cottage  has  been  our  home  this  year, 
and  we  are  proud  of  her  kitchen,  smoker,  and 
freshly  painted  walls.  If  those  old  walls  were 
but  living,  what  tales  they  could  relate. 

Although  Clark  Cottage  drops  her  curtain 
on  '44,  it  is  only  for  a  brief  intermission.  It 
will  be  rung  up  again  next  fall  with  the  same 
setting  but  with  different  characters.  And 
next  fall  when  you  Clarkites  come  up  these 
steps,  we'll  be  here  welcoming  you  in  the 
spirit— if  not  in  the  flesh  as  we  are  doing  to- 
night—Viv,  Ev,  Jeff,  Joan,  Libby,  Betsy,  Jerry, 
Jan,  Jane,  June,  Bobbie,  Dodie,  Dottie,  Barb, 
Pat. 

Suzanne  Lange 

Farewell  to  the  Junior  Houses 

-We  won't  say  good-bye. 

We'll  never  say  good-bye,  because  it  is  real- 
ly impossible  to  say  good-bye  to  something 
which  is  a  part  of  you.  I  think  none  of  us 
will  ever  forget  the  joys,  the  sorrows  and  the 
fun  we  shared  together  as  juniors.  During 
the  coming  years,  the  memories  of  study 
hour,  the  cramming  before  exams,  the  rush 
to  get  the  English  theme  in  on  time,  the  blind 
dates,  and  even  the  long  cat  sessions,  will 
always  be  with  us. 

To  our  junior  year,  the  growing  we  did, 
the  work  we  accomplished,  and  the  fine 
friendships  we  made,  to  these,  farewell. 

Janice  Root 

Flame  Speeches 

For  the  benefit  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
custom,  traditional  Flame  speeches  are  deliv- 
ered before  a  fire  on  Bragdon  tawn  directly 
after  the  Class  Night  exercises.  As  the  speech- 
es printed  in  this  issue  will  indicate,  each 
senior  house  casts  into  the  flames  some  object, 
or  symbol  of  an  object,  which  has  been  a 
humorous  annoyance  during  the  year.  A 
representative  from  each  house  expresses  her 
disapproval,  usually  in  verse,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  assembled  seniors,  parents 
and  friends. 


Introductory  Flame  Speech 

WE  ARE  gathered  around  this  blaze 
tonight,  as  our  predecessors  have 
done  before  us,  to  throw  into  the 
leaping  fire  symbols  of  the  objects  which  have 
distressed  us  most  during  our  Senior  year. 

Destroy  these  objects,  oh  flames,  that  they 
may  never  again  rise  up  to  torment  those  who 
follow  us.  Destroy  the  memories  of  these  ob- 
jects that  we  may  look  back  with  happiness 
on  our  Senior  year. 

Alba  Squarcia 


Cushing 

It  gives  us  heat; 

It  makes  us  fret; 

All  it  does  is  get  us  wet. 

So  into  the  flames  we  throw  away 

Our  hot  water  heater  without  delay. 

Margaret  Hermann 

Briggs 

Through   the  midwinter   night   came   a   wail   o£  woe; 
Way  down   to   the  cellar  we  had   to  go, 
Down   to  the  cellar  evil  and  grim, 
Down  to  the  furnace  and  dark  coal  bin. 
And  there  we  would  shovel  and  sputter  and  fume 
With   thoughts  to  our  friends  in  each  icy  room. 
And  now  that  spring's  here,  with  a  mighty  heave 
We'll  jaelt  this  old  furnace  before  we  leave. 

Katherine  Cogswell 

Gardner 

Early  in  the  morning, 
Just  at  break  of  day, 
We're  startled  by  a  blast 
That's  heard  for  miles  away. 

The  swing  band's  blating  discords, 
The  speaker's  honeyed  tones, 
'Waken  us  who  are  sleeping, 
And  loud  you  hear  our  moans. 

The  radio  unkindly 
Disturbs  our  slumber  sweet! 
So,  flames,  we  toss  it  in  to  you— 
Gardner  now  can  sleep! 


Jane  Maynard 


Carpenter 


Into  the  flames  we  want  to  throw 
The  dish  towel— cause  of  all  our  woe. 
We  of  Carpenter  had  but  one 
To  last  us  'til  the  year  was  done. 
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This  towel  was  put  to  constant  use 
And  now  it's  worn  from  our  abuse. 
It's  scoured  the  pots;  it's  shined  the  pans; 
It's  cleaned  the  floor  and  dried  our  hands. 

So,  now,,  dear  flames,  our  towel  destroy 
That  it  may  ne'er  again  annoy, 
We  of  Carpenter  do  entreat, 
Consume  it,  fire,  with  your  fierce  heat. 

Jean  O'Brien 

Chandler 

Into  the  fiery  flames  we  throw 
Heirlooms  left  from  long  ago, 
Pictures  from  the  darkened  walls, 
Faded  cushions  from   the  halls. 
Take  the  mantle's  ivy  vases 
And  the  parlor's  old  bookcases, 
Draperies  that  hang  in  gloom 
And  cast  deep  shadows  in  the  room— 
For  these  are  things  we'll  never  weep 
While  Chandler's  spirit  we'll  always  keep. 

Nancy  Smith 

Draper 

Draper's  living  room  is  in  a  sorry  state; 
The  furniture  is  shabby  and  out  of  date. 
We'd  like  to  know  why  we  don't  get 
A  comfortable,  modernistic  set. 
And  so,  bright  flames,  to  you  we  send 
These  ancient  chairs  that  so  offend. 

Alma  Copp 

Clark 

Clark  Cottage  offers  you  this  key, 
The  token  of  our  misery. 
It  fits  the  lock  in  the  kitchen  door 
And  now  will  trouble  us  no  more. 

Each  night  when  pangs  of  hunger  came, 

We  always  found  it  to  be  the  same. 

We  went  to  the  kitchen;   the  door  was  barred. 

We  thought  all  maids  should  be  feathered  and  tarred. 

Now  we  leave  with  memories  gay, 

But  we  think  of  the  food  we  missed  each  day. 

Dorothy   Stang 

Day  Students 

We,   the  commuting  day  students 
Are  a  very  hysterical  bunch. 
You'll  never  find  us  in  classes, 
But  we're  always  here  for  lunch. 

Once  in  a  while  our  schedules 
Get  tangled  up  in  a  knot, 
So  the   teachers  rise  up  and  inquire, 
"Now  what  excuse  have  you   got?" 


We   tell   them   the  cause  of  our   trouble, 
But   Miss  Beede  we  never  can   trip; 
So  the  next  day  in  our  mail  box, 
We   find   another   pink   slip. 

We've  saved   these  special  mementoes 
As  a  symbol  of  our  fame. 
Most  of  them   went   to   the  scrap  drive; 
The  rest  of  them  go  in   the  flame. 

Elizabeth  Shellenback 


Farewell  to  the  Crow's  Nest 

IN  A  few  moments  the  banner  of  the  class 
of  1945  will  replace  ours  here  in  the 
Crow's  Nest.  This  will  truly  mark  the 
end  of  our  stay  at  Lasell.  No  words  can  ex- 
press the  feeling  in  every  Senior's  heart. 

To  you,  Juniors,  we  leave  our  beloved 
Crow's  Nest.  You  will  not  realize  its  value 
and  meaning  until  you  stand  here  as  we  do 
today,  to  pass  it  on  the  class  of  1946. 

Our  last  farewell  will  always  be  most  vivid 
in  our  memories,  making  us  realize  that  an- 
other chapter  in  our  lives  has  ended  and  that 
a  new  one  is  before  us. 

We  are  leaving  the  school,  but  we  are  tak- 
ing with  us  a  host  of  fond  memories,  of  hard 
work,  achievement,  social  activities,  good 
times,  and  dear  friends.  And  through  it  all, 
the  Crow's  Nest  has  been  a  symbol  of  these 
unforgettable  memories. 

Treasure  it  alway,  Juniors,  and  you  will 
understand  its  innermost  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance just  as  we  do,  now  that  it  is  time 
to  say  farewell. 

Alba  Squarcia 
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PERSONALS 


LILLIE  R.  POTTER 

Dean  Emeritus 

Weddings 

Ensign  Carolyn  Craig,  U.S.N.R.  (W)  (Libra- 
rian, '42-'43),  and  Lieut.  Carl  M.  Franklin, 
U.S.N.R.  (University  of  Washington',  '31; 
Stanford,  '35;  Harvard,  '40),  June  11,  1944 
at  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio. 

Marjorie  W.  Vail  (daughter  of  Grace  Rowe 
Vail,  '05),  and  Mr.  Henry  Edgar  McCone, 
Jr.,  June  3,  1944  at  Ocean  City,  New  Jersey. 

Louisa  V.  Kyle  (daughter  of  Louisa  Vena- 
ble  Kyle,  '23)  and  2nd  Lt.  Samuel  Deve- 
reux  Hathaway,  U.S.A.A.C.,  April  23,  1944 
at  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 

Elizabeth  Smith  Boyce,  '26,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Lum,  June  1,  1944  at  Chatham,  New 
Jersey. 

Marion  L.  Deehan,  '28-'2g,  and  Mr.  John  J. 
Fitzsimmons,  1942. 

Eileen  A.  Hedstrom,  '30-'32,  and  the  Rev. 
Roland  Delford  Sundberg  (Tufts;  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology),  June  8, 
1944  at  Gardner,  Massachusetts. 

Caroline  K.  Frey,  '32-'33,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Julius  Anderson,  Jr.  (Babson  Institute, 
'41),  June  17,  1944  at  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Olive  E.  Anderson,  '34,  and  Mr.  Raymond 
Frederick  Berry,  October  12,  1940. 

Doris  M.  Nesbitt,  '34,  and  Mr.  Fred  W.  Ries- 
dorph,  June  5,  1943  at  Riverhead,  New 
York. 

Virginia  Wright,  '37,  and  Ensign  Robert  John 
Church,  U.S.N.A.F.  (Boston  University), 
May  2,  1944  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Massa- 
chusetts. Elizabeth  Ann  Wisdom,  '37,  was 
maid  of  honor. 

Ada  Epstein,  '34-'37,  and  Mr.  Leon  Fertig, 
SK  3/c,  U.S.N.R.  (University  of  Alabama, 
'37),  July  4,  1941  at  Carmel,  New  York. 
Mr.  Fertig  is  the  brother  of  Adele  Fertig 
Sosnowitz,  '36-'37. 

Muriel  F.  Schmidt,  '36-'37,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Martin  Toczylowski  (Boston  College,  '41), 
June  24,  1944  at  Winthrop,  Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth  L.  Mackenzie,  '38,  and  Staff  Sgt.  J. 
Gordon  Stillson,  U.S.A.  (Union  College, 
'42),  April  19,  1944  at  New  Rochelle,  New 
York. 

Audrey  B.  Spiller,  '38,  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Clarence  Smalley  (Lowell  Textile  Insti- 
tute) June  24,  1944  at  Waban,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Rita  M.  Donahoe,  '37-'38,  and  Ensign  John 
Carroll  Gorman,  U.S.N.R.  (University  of 
Maine),  July  1,  1944. 

Virginia  A.  Richardson,  '37-'38,  and  Lieut. 
Norman  Latham  Canfield,  U.S.N.R.  (Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire),  July,  15,  1944 
at  Medford,  Massachusetts.  Janice  Rogers, 
U.S.N.R.  (W),  '39,  was  maid  of  honor. 

Constance  Ackerman,  Y  2/c,  U.S.N.R.  (W), 
'39,  and  Pvt.  James  G.  Hunt,  Signal  Corps, 
U.S.A.,  at  Rockville,  Maryland. 

Mary  P.  Bryan,  '39,  and  Ensign  Eugene  Pat- 
rick Rooney,  U.S.N.R.  (Canisius  College), 
July  15,  1944  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

Mary  J.  Doherty,  '39,  and  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Dagle,  Aviation  Machinist's  Mate  3/c,  U.S. 
N.R.  (Boston  University,  x-'4i),  April  30, 
1944  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Marjorie  E.  Lind,  '39,  and  Mr.  Dennis  Gray 
Maxwell,  MM  i/c,  U.S.N.  Submarine  Ser- 
vice, June  24,  1944  at  Newton  Centre, 
Massachusetts. 

Helen  R.  Richardson,  '39,  and  Lieut,    (j.g.) 
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Victor  E.  Bonander,  U.S.C.G.R.  (Trinity 
College,  '36),  September  11,  1943  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Virginia  A.  Thomas,  '39,  and  Mr.  Arnold  H. 
Baxter,  MM  l/c,  U.S.C.G.R.  (Northeast- 
ern, '30),  April  13,  1944,  at  Wollaston, 
Massachusetts. 

Ruth  Anne  Frost,  '40,  and  Lt.  James  Harman 
Bricker,  A.U.S.  (Lehigh,  '41),  April  26, 
1944  at  Westfield,  New  Jersey. 

Jean  M.  Shaw,  '40,  and  Mr.  James  E.  Keary, 
Jr.,  May  14,  1944  at  Newton  Centre,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Elizabeth  A.  Mullane,  '39-'40,  and  Sgt.  Leo 
Russell,  U.S.A. 

Dorothy  H.  Schneider,  '3g-'40,  and  Cpl.  John 
Woodbridge  Beal,  Jr.  (Williams,  '39), 
April  22,  1944  at  Upper  Montclair,  New 
Jersey.  The  bride's  sister,  Scotty  Schneider, 
'39,  was  maid  of  honor. 

Constance  Fulton,  '41,  and  Lieut,  (j.g)  Rich- 
ard J.  Griffin,  Jr.,  U.S.N.R.  (Bowdoin,  '38; 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, '40),  November  9,  1942  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Marion  Fulton, 
'45,  was  a  bridesmaid  for  her  sister. 

Gusta  Morgan,  '37-'4i,  and  Pvt.  Frederic  H. 
Giddings,  U.S.A.A.F.  (Bowdoin,  x-'45), 
June  10,  1944  at  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Muriel  Topping,  '40-'4i,  and  Mr.  Glen  Kelly, 
S  l/c,  U.S.C.G.  (Whittier  College,  '42), 
November  12,  1942  at  Whittier,  California. 

Charlotte  Bragg,  '42,  and  Pvt.  G.  Palmer 
Burke,  Jr.,  U.S.A.,  March  22,  1944  at  Long- 
meadow,  Massachusetts.  June  Cherry,  '42, 
was  a  bridesmaid. 

Estelle  Maguire,  '42,  and  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Sprow,  July  1943  at  Joliet,  Illinois. 

S.  Ruth  Mosher,  '42,  and  Lt.  Charles  Jay 
Keathley,  U.S.A.  (U.S.M.A.  at  West  Point, 
'44),  June  8,  1944  at  Newton  Centre,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Jayne  F.  O'Rourke,  '42,  and  Lt.  Gerard  Am- 
brose Gaffney,  A. U.S.,  April  23,  1944  at 
Camp  Campbell,  Kentucky. 

Gertrude  F.  Ruch,  '42,  and  Lieut.  Comdr. 
Maurice  Kauffman,  Naval  Aviator  (Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute),  May  27,  1944 


at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Betty  Heckel 
Hoff,  '42,  was  matron  of  honor. 

H.  Priscilla  Abbott,  ' '41-' '42,  and  Major  Ralph 
Harvey  Nutter,  U.S.A.A.F.  navigator  (Syra- 
cuse University;  Harvard  Law  School), 
June  3,  1944  at  Berlin,  New  Hampshire. 

Marie  G.  Hammarstrom,  '4i-'42,  and  Ensign 
Robert  Pettibone  Seaton,  U.S.N.R.  (Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute,  '43),  June  2, 
1944  at  Melbourne,  Florida. 

Dorothy  Powell,  '4i-'42,  and  Mr.  Nelson  Ash- 
ley Plue  (Green  Mountain  Junior  College; 
Syracuse  University,  '44),  May  20,  1944  at 
Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey.  Elizabeth  L. 
Walker,  '43,  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Priscilla  S.  Wilson,  '4i-'42,  and  Ensign  Ken- 
neth Eugene  Sorlien,  U.S.N.R.  (Dart- 
mouth, Jan.  '43),  August  21,  1943  at  Larch- 
mont,  New  York.  Jeanne  Robinson,  '41- 
'42,  and  Patricia  Durant,  '41 -'42,  were 
bridesmaids. 

Carol  Brumond,  '43,  and  Pfc.  Robert  Leonard 
Allen,  U.S.A.  (Dartmouth,  x-'45),  June  3, 
1944  at  Tarrytown,  New  York. 

Gertrude  deSaxe,  '43,  and  Mr.  Earl  Charles 
Lindburg  (Admiral  Farragut  Academy, 
'42),  September  4,  1943  at  Oakland,  Calif. 

Elizabeth  L.  Petterson,  '43,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Hitchcock    Leonard,    June     10,     1944    at. 
Swampscott,  Massachusetts.    Edith  Lippert, 
'43,  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Barbara  J.  Seward,  '43,  and  Mr.  Robert  Clif- 
ford Wall,  May  8,  1944  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Engagements 

C.  Lucile  Willmarth  (staff,  '40-'44)  to  Cpl. 
Benjamin  Frederick  Allen,  U.S.A.;  Alethea 
Marder,  '34-'35,  to  Mr.  C.  Northrop  Pond; 
Mildred  Frank,  '36,  to  Sgt.  Herman  Libowitz, 
U.S.A.A.C;  Jessie  T.  Wallace,  '39-'40,  to 
Capt.  Gerard  M.  Shuchter,  Air  Corps,  U.S. 
M.C.;  Virginia  Loveday,  '41,  to  Lieut.  R.  D. 
Larson,  U.S.N.A.F.;  Mary  F.  Sawyer,  '41,  to 
Lt.  Herbert  Floyd  Philpott,  U.S.A.;  Marilyn 
F.  Crowell,  '42,  to  Mr.  Samuel  K.  Stewart, 
U.S.A.;  Claire  M.  DeConto,  '42,  to  Lieut 
(j.g.)  George  P.  Trodella,  U.S.N.R.;  Barbara 
Edwards,  '42,  to  Cpl.  LeRoy  F.  Percival,  Jr., 
U.S.A.;  Barbara  Kelly,  '42,  to  Lieut.  Charles 
A.  Morell;  Edythe  M.  McKenzie,  '42,  to  Mr. 
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William  B.  Smith;  Ruth  S.  Anson,  U.S.N.R. 
(W),  '4i-'42,  to  Mr.  Robert  Hardy  Luke,  Jr.; 
Jane  L.  Glassbrook,  '43,  to  Mr.  Fred  Willmott 
Hamilton,  Jr.,  U.S.A.;  Enid  C.  Hughes,  '43, 
to  Sub-Lieut.  J.  Gordon  Walker,  Fleet  Air 
Arm,  R.N.V.R.;  Anita  Mangels,  '43,  to  En- 
sign Clinton  Roy  Sampson,  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine;  Eleanor  Millard,  '43,  to  Mr.  E.  Spen- 
cer Parsons;  Jane  Beard,  '44,  to  Mr.  John 
Stevens  Maxson,  Jr.,  S  2/c,  U.S.N. ;  Ruth  E. 
Blaisdell,  '44,  to  Lt.  Sumner  Earl  Simmons, 
Jr.,  U.S.A.A.F.;  Elizabeth  Burpee,  '44,  to  Cpl. 
John  Harris  Crooker,  U.S.M.C;  June  M. 
Carew,  '44,  to  Pfc.  Winthrop  Everett  Mange, 
Jr.,  U.S.A.;  Gloria  W.  Clifford,  '44,  to  Ensign 
Robert  Whiting  Gifford,  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine;  Katherine  H.  Cogswell,  '44,  to  Lt. 
John  M.  Darnton,  U.S.M.C.R.;  Alice  Jean 
Crosby,  '44,  to  Mr.  Edwin  George  Martin, 
MM  3/c,  U.S.N.R.;  Betty  A.  Foss,  '44,  to  Lt. 
Henry  Charles  Holden,  F.A.,  U.S.A.;  Marion 
Gooding,  '44,  to  Mr.  Donald  McKendry  Mc- 
Pherson,  Pho.M.  l/c,  U.S.N.R.;  Margaret  C. 
Hermann,  '44  to  Lt.  Arthur  James  Raiche, 
U.S.A.A.C.;  Lorrayne  Hron,  '44,  to  Pvt.  Wil- 
liam Harold  Hulton,  Jr.,  U.S.A.;  Virginia 
Wolfe,  '44,  to  Aviation  Student  Ernest'  Fred 
Perkins,  Jr. 

Births 

May  22,  1944— a  son,  Robert  Clinton,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Amesbury.  Grandpar- 
ents are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Amesbury 
(Jane  Ford,  01 -'03)  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton W.  Elwell. 

Jan.  21,  1943— a  daughter,  Frances,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  J.  Fitzsimmons  (Marion 
Deehan,  28-'2g). 

May  27,  1944— a  son,  Arthur  Belmont,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Wainwright  (Eldora  De- 
Haven,  '32). 

July  8,  1944— a  daughter,  Diane  Edith,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Booth  (Edith  Parsons, 
'32)- 

May  23,  1944— a  son,  Arthur  David,  Jr.,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Gebelein  (Angel- 
ita  Santiago,  '33). 

May  4,  1944— a  son,  Robert  Franklin,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  W.  Bates,  II  (Marjorie 
Shetland,  '33). 


April  30,  1944— a  son,  Thomas  Wilson,  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Homer  A.  Rawson    (Harriett  L. 

Smith,  '33). 
Jan.   23,    1943— a  son,  David  Newell,   to  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Beede    (Alice  Newell, 

'33)- 
April   14,   1944— a  daughter,  Darthea  Rae,  to 

Mr.   and,  Mrs.   Raymond   F.    Berry    (Olive 

Anderson,  '34). 
July  1942— a  daughter,  Anne,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

John  M.  Huggett   (Mary  Fitch,  34). 
July  8,  1944— a  son,  Paul  Bourke,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Crabbe    (Blanche  Bourke, 

'36). 
June  3,   1944— a  daughter,  Beverly  Diane,  to 

Lieut.   Arthur   C.    Rodgers,   U.S.N.R.,   and 

Mrs.  Rodgers    (Phyllis  Gunn,  '36). 
April  29,  1944— a  daughter,  Janet  Lee,  to  1st 

Lt.  O.  Morton  Theurer  and  Mrs.  Theurer 

(Virginia  Hall,  '36). 
April    19,    1944— a  daughter,   Gaele  Whiting, 

to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gavin  A.  Pitt    (Eleanore 

Whiting,  '37). 
Mar.  2,  1943— a  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  to 

Capt.  Douglas  M.  Gross,  U.S.A.,  and  Mrs. 

Gross    (Eleanor  Dresser,  '36-'37). 
June   13,    1944— a  daughter,   Carol  Shepherd, 

to    Mr.    Charles    B.    Jones,    U.S.N.R.,    and 

Mrs.  Jones    (Martha  Romaine,  '38). 
Nov.  5,   1943— a  daughter,  Eloise  Priscilla,  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Rideout    (Eloise 

R.  Lane,  '35-'3g). 
Feb.  16,  1944— a  son,  Jon  Arthur,  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Roy  W.  Bomengen   (Barbara  Furbush, 

'40). 
June  8,  1944— a  daughter,  Joan  Carol,  to  Mr. 

and   Mrs.   William   E.   Summerhays    (Flor- 
ence Ross,  '40). 
June  24,   1944— a  daughter,  Jean  Ottinger,  to 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Francis   P.    Petuskis    (Mary 

Jean  Ottinger,  '3g-'4o). 
May  16,  1944— a  daughter,  Marion  Louise,  to 

Lieut,    (j.g.)    Richard   J.    Griffin,   Jr.,    U.S. 

N.R.  and  Mrs.  Griffin    (Constance  Fulton, 

''41). 
May    1,    1944— a   daughter,    Nancy   Lynn,    to 

Pilot  Officer  Kenneth  F.  Bundy,  R.C.A.F., 

and  Mrs.  Bundy    (Shirley  Lyons,  '41). 
June  5,    1944— a  daughter,  Geraldine  Louise, 
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to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olaf  A.  Johnson    (Hildnr 
Rebstad,  Assistant  Dietitian,  '3g-'42). 

1889 

What  would  we  do  without  the  opportun- 
ity of  consulting  our  "live  alumnae  encyclo- 
paedia," Mary  Packard  Cass,  '89?  We  are 
increasingly  grateful  for  her  valuable  help. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  alumnae  in 
June,  she  gave  a  pleasing  impromptu  report 
on  life  at  Lasell  Seminary  fifty-five  years  ago. 


Following  the  return  of  James  Russell 
Lowell  to  America  after  having  served  as  our 
Minister  to  England,  a  women's  college  in- 
vited the  poet  to  be  its  guest  of  honor  at  a 
class  reunion.  The  president  suggested  the 
following  toast,  "To  the  women,  may  they 
grow  old  gracefully." 

Mr.  Lowell  is  reported  to  have  replied,  "I 
hesitate  accepting  your  suggestion,  for  thus 
far  I  fail  to  see  any  signs  of  decrepitude  in 
your-  elect  company." 

We  had  a  like  feeling  in  June  at  the  time 
of  the  reunion  of  the  class  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Through  the  generous  courtesy  of  their  gifted 
spokesman,  Gertrude  Sherman  Ellsworth,  we 
have  been  granted  the  privilege  of  sharing 
with  loyal  patrons  of  the  Leaves  this  wise  and 
witty  report: 

1894 

Greetings  from  the  gay  nineties! 

There  are  compensations  for  old  age  and 
today  is  one  of  them.  To  renew  these  old 
associations  and  friendships,  to  get  tidings  of 
the  unknown  and  brave  letters  from  the 
physically  handicapped,  this  is  a  golden  ex- 
perience of  fifty  years  and  one  which  we  wish 
for  each  one  of  you. 

Lasell  1894  numbered  21  girls  from  all 
parts  of  our  country,  resident  in  Bragdon 
Hall  and  the  only  annex  from  one  to  five 
years.  I  think  Dr.  Bragdon  was  most  progres- 
sive, but  hardly  a  modern  progressive  in  the 
matter  of  discipline.  We  had  a  wholesome 
respect  for  rules  which  were  spelled  with  a 
capital,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  thought  of 
smoking.  Remember  Queen  Victoria  was 
still  alive! 

Memory  turns  first  to  the  matter  of  health 


and  its  requisite— exercise.  There  were  daily 
walks,  gymnasium  work,  swimming  in  the 
tank  (an  innovation  indeed),  and  how  we 
loved  to  dance  in  the  gym  between  dinner 
and  evening  chapel.  Military  drill  was  at  its 
height,  required  for  one  year,  and  the  two 
or  three  companies  of  "WACs"  made  a  pretty 
sight  on  drill  day  and  at  the  annual  compe- 
tition. Lessons  in  relaxation  under  Annie 
Payson  Call  were  valuable,  though  not  so 
popular.  In  our  senior  year  the  Canoe  Club 
was  formed. 

Next  in  order  was  cooking,  required  for 
three  years.  Its  value  our  battered  cook  books 
and  our  husbands'  appetites  attest.  There 
was  little  specialization  in  those  days,  but  one 
of  the  two  electives  was  often  music,  art,  or 
household  economics.  No  business  course 
except  bookkeeping. 

We  had  to  work  for  Miss  Carpenter;  young 
Mr.  Rich  made  the  sciences  popular;  Mile. 
LeRoyer  was  just  starting  her  long  career; 
Miss  Allen  made  the  poetry  of  Horace  most 
interesting,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  in- 
finite patience  of  Miss  Packard  when  the 
trigonometry  class  upset  the  instrument  with 
which  we  were  surveying  the  grounds.  There 
were  excellent  lecture  courses,  notably  Dr. 
Rolfe  on  Shakespeare,  and  I  recall  a  course 
on  plumbing,  and  another  on  sociology  in 
which  the  need  of  a  national  divorce  law  was 
stressed.  My  classmates  will  remember  man) 
others.  I  am  sure  we  went  into  a  work-a-day 
world  better  equipped  by  our  years  at  Lasell. 

In  1929  our  class  achieved  a  round  robin 
letter  in  which  we  heard  from  each  of  the 
eighteen  members  then  living.  Now  there 
are  fourteen  of  us  and  we  have  news  of 
eleven.  We  are  still  hoping  to  hear  from  the 
three  members  in  California.  In  the  middle 
west  we  have  a  loyal  member  of  the  Omaha 
and  Council  Bluffs  Club  and  three  interested 
girls  in  Ohio  who  might  have  been  with  us 
but  for  the  war  travel  ban.  One  wrote,  "It 
has  been  the  fifty  shortest  years  of  my  life  but 
I'm  afraid  the  massed  antiquity  of  a  reunion 
would  be  disillusioning"!  The  three  Massa- 
chusetts members  are  here;  we  have  letters 
from  New  Jersey  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
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we  have  warmly  welcomed  the  member  from 
Maine. 

It  is  inevitable  that  we  return  to  the  war. 
As  you  know,  our  class  has  seen  three  wars. 
We  trembled  a  little  for  our  sweethearts  in 
1898.  We  sent  our  elder  sons  in  igi7,  and 
now  our  younger  sons  and  grandsons  are 
fighting  for  freedom. 

Julia  Anderson  was  a  tiny  blonde  from  the 
middle  west  who  married  Charles  Willems  of 
France.  She  wrote  most  happily  of  her 
French  home  and  her  adopted  people.  In 
1914  she  opened  her  home  as  a  hospital  for 
the  soldiers,  and  it  was  that  same  year  that 
her  only  child  was  born.  That  son  lies  buried 
in  a  northern  church  yard,  a  victim  of  Ger- 
man aggression,  and  Julia  and  her  husband, 
we  hope,  are  still  alive  in  Occupied  France. 
Her  last  letter,  smuggled  out  over  two  years 
ago,  told  of  lack  of  food  and  fuel,  and  all 
letters  addressed  to  her  are  returned.  Surely 
she  has  exemplified  the  class  motto,  Non 
nobis  solum,  sed  omnibus. 

Gertrude  Sherman  Ellsworth,  '94 


Members  of  the  Class  of  1894  who  returned 
for  their  fiftieth  reunion  were:  Carrie  Man- 
ning Dexter,  Lotto  Proctor  Chapman,  Har- 
riett G.  Scott,  and  Gertrude  Sherman  Ells- 
worth. Harriett  Scott,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
is  one  of  the  honored  members  of  the  Lasell 
Board  of  Trustees  and  a  Life  Member  of  the 
Lasell  Alumnae. 


We  are  grateful  to  Mabel  Taylor  Gannett, 
'95,  of  Douglaston,  L.  I.,  New  York,  for  the 
adresses  of  Martha  Solari  Grote,  '93-'94,  and 
Stella  Cady  Furman,  'g2-'93.  Mrs.  Grote  re- 
sides at  25  Fifth  Avenue,  and  Mrs.  Furman 
at  57  West  75th  Street,  in  New  York  City. 

Lasell  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the  pass- 
ing, early  in  June,  of  Bess  Bailey  Van  Orsdall, 
'96,  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  Her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Nell  Van  Orsdall,  wrote  to  President 
Winslow: 

"The  last  check  Mother  ever  wrote  was  for 
her  Lasell  Alumnae  dues.  I  have  heard  the 
praises  of  Lasell  ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl, 
and  have  always  regretted  that  I  did  not  at- 
tend school  there." 


From  8900  La  Mesa  Boulevard,  La  Mesa, 
California,  Lucy  Young  Walker,  'o4-'o5,  sends 
this  friendly  message: 

"Dear  Personals  Editor, 

"Your  welcome  note  has  just  arrived;  it  is 
delightful  to  be  in  touch  with  you  again  after 
all  these  years.  How  I  wish  you  could  drop 
in  for  a  visit  in  our  precious  home,  'El 
Mirage'.  Anne's  (Anne  S.  Young,  '97)  sweet 
peas  are  fragrant,  colorful,  and  almost  too 
plentiful.  How  I  should  love  to  send  you 
a  huge  bunch  with  this  letter! 

"  'In  the  dear  dead  days  beyond  recall' 
when  a  garden  helper  was  something  more 
than  just  a  name,  I  spent  many  hours  in  my 
prized  cactus  garden  which  is  really  a  valu- 
able collection,  but  alas,  I  have  little  time 
for  it  now. 

"My  big,  beautiful  pedigreed  Doberman 
pinscher,  Rufus  of  El  Mirage,  hopes  very 
much  that  you  will  like  his  pictures!  An  out- 
standing dog,  he  makes  a  grand  guard  in  this 
semi-country  place. 

"Anne's  cute  'work  cabin'  is  at  the  rear  of 
our  premises,  a  little  distance  from  the  main 
house.  The  latter  is  a  most  attractive  white 
adobe  structure,  with  two  added  wings  of 
white  frame.  Every  window  has  .a  soul  in- 
spiring view.  The  work  is  heavy  of  course, 
but  the  fact  that  it  is  'Home,  Sweet  Home' 
makes  each  task  a  loving  one. 

"Anne  keeps  in  touch  with  Mademoiselle 
and  Miss.  Witherbee.  Wish  I  had  time  and 
space  here  to  mention  all  our  happy  Lasell 
associations:  my  sweet  roommate,  Kathryne 
McClanahan  Henske,  '06,  whom  I've  never 
forgotten  (that  pickle  bottle  incident  will 
bind  us  together  forever!);  those  dear  girls, 
Ada  Wood  Peterson,  '04-' 06,  Nell  Jones  Yeo- 
mans,  '05,  and  many  others;  and  teachers  like 
Misses  Mullikin,  Parkhurst,  and  Bates  of  un- 
forgettable long-ago  days. 

"Anne  joins  me  in  cordial  good  wishes  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winsloiu.  Dr.  Winslow's  letter 
to  the  'Friends  of  Lasell'  which  Anne  received 
recently  was  indeed  appreciated.  It  was  beau- 
tifully expressed.  Lasell  Junior  College  will 
weather  this  gale— never  fear! 

"Perhaps    I    should    not    close    this    letter 
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without  telling  you  that  my  real  hobby  since 
moving  to  California  has  been  dogs!  I  have 
had  some  wonderful  comrades,  some  unfor- 
gettable experiences,  and  have  had  many 
times  to  recall  Kipling's  verses,  'You've  given 
your  heart  to  a  dog  to  tear.'  " 

In  a  letter  published  in  the  San  Diego 
Union,  Lucy  tells  of  the  tragic  killing  of  a 
dog  by  a  hit-and-run  driver,  and  makes  a 
plea  to  all  such  drivers  who  "commit  that 
most  unspeakably  cowardly  of  all  crimes— the 
failure  to  stop  and  render  prompt  aid  to 
their  victim,  human  or  animal." 

Lasell  extends  sympathy  to  Mary-Florine 
Thielens  Peeples,  '04-'o5,  and  Elizabeth 
Louise  Thielens  Miller,  '04-' 05,  on  the  death 
of  their  mother,  Mrs.  Jane  Frances  Thielens. 
Mary-Florine  writes: 

"We  lost  our  beloved  mother  a  few  weeks 
ago.  She  was  greatly  loved  by  hundreds  of 
friends,  and  had  led  a  beautiful  and  useful 
life. 

"My  four  sons  are  at  present  all  in  this 
country,  three  in  the  Army  and  one  in  the 
Navy.  Persis  Jane,  Lasell  '34-'35,  leaves  to- 
morrow for  officers'  training  in  the  WAVES 
at  Smith  College. 

"I  keep  busy  with  Red  Cross  work;  gave 
my  fifth  pint  of  blood  today.  On  Fridays  am 
on  duty  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  as  a  Gray 
Lady. 

"Bessie  Louise's  son,  Martin  Miller,  has 
just  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major;  he 
is  stationed  in  California." 

Gertrude  Graham  Etchen,  '06,  is  now  Mrs. 
Charles  D.  Welch,  512  Willow  Street,  Coffey- 
ville,  Kansas. 

Lasell's  June  Queen  for  1944  was  Mary 
Keating,  '44,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  daughter 
of  Lucy  Terry  Keating,  '05-' 06. 

What  a  pleasant  surprise  to  meet  Elizabeth 
Robinson  Breed,  'o6-'o7,  at  Lasell  Night  at 
Pops  early  in  May!  She  was  in  Boston  for  a 
short  time  before  returning  to  Delray  Beach, 
Florida,  where  she  has  been  doing  U.S.O. 
work.  We  were  happy  to  learn  that  her  son, 
Allen,  has  returned  to  this  country  after  over 
two  years'  active  duty  with  the  Navy. 

Through   the   courtesy   of  Dorothy   Fuchs, 


'44,  we  have  received  the  latest  address  of 
Katharine  Pellett  Wiley,  '09-' 10  (Mrs.  Joseph 
B.),  17  Georgian  Road,  Morristown,  New 
Jersey. 

Marion  Ordway  Corley's  ('11)  son,  John, 
Chief  Warrant  Officer,  A. U.S.,  is  conducting 
an  Army  band  in  Iceland,  and  has  met  Patty 
Gilbert,  '35-'37,  American  Red  Cross  Staff 
Assistant  stationed  there. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  gifted  alumna, 
Kathleen  Moore  Knight,  '11,  for  the  thrilling 
story  (see  page  8)  of  her  visit  to  Paricutin, 
Mexico's  cornfield  volcano,  which  she  sent  to 
the  Leaves  at  the  request  of  the  Personals 
Editor.  We  are  also  grateful  to  the  publishers 
of  McLean's  Magazine,  through  whose  gener- 
ous courtesy  we  are  permitted  to  reprint  this 
article. 

In  a  note  to  the  Personals  Editor,  Kath- 
leen writes: 

"As  usual  I  was  in  Mexico  last  winter,  from 
November  to  May,  principally  in  Mexico 
City.  I  finished  a  book  while  there,  Intrigue 
for  Empire,  which  has  to  do  with  the  Spanish 
Falangista  movement  in  Latin  America— 
what  one  of  the  reviewers  calls  'a  comic  opera 
plot  with  a  background  of  very  sober  fact.' 
It  will  be  published  about  the  tenth  of  July. 

"Please  give  my  kindest  personal  regards 
to  Dean  Rand." 

The  latest  news  from  our  Dean  Margaret 
Rand  is  good  news.  She  is  with  a  devoted 
sister,  vacationing  at  their  summer  home  in 
Francestown,  New  Hampshire.  Lasell's  fac- 
ulty and  student  body  send  affectionate 
greetings  to  Miss  Rand,  and,  in  the  words  of 
Charles  Kingsley,  we  are  happy  to  leave  her 
in  the  safe  keeping  of  "nature,  that  dear  old 
nurse." 

The  following  newspaper  item  from  the 
Oregonian  of  February  20,  1944,  has  been  re- 
ceived from  a  New  York  alumna.    It  reads: 

"Because  she  points  the  way  to  volunteer 
wartime  service  to  all  Multnomah  county 
women  by  her  own  fine  example,  the  Ore- 
gonian gives  its  'Citation  of  the  Week'  this 
Sunday  to  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Buehner  [Myrtle 
Brix,  '15],  chairman  of  the  volunteer  office 
of  the   Portland-Multnomah  County  civilian 
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defense  council,  and  member  of  the  council's 
important  executive  committee. 

"Mrs.  Buehner  has  watched  over  the  vol- 
unteer office  which  she  heads,  from  its  earliest 
beginnings.  In  fact,  when  the  Portland  Junior 
League  established  the  Central  Volunteer 
office  long  before  the  war,  to  serve  the  various 
charitable  agencies  that  counted  on  volun- 
teers to  supplement  their  staffs,  Mrs.  Buehner 
helped  to  set  it  up. 

"She  watched  it  taken  over,  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  by  the  civilian  defense  organization; 
has  seen  it  grow  to  its  present  impressive  size, 
with  more  than  15,000  women  registered  for 
duty;  more  than  29,000  individual  place- 
ments made  in   1943  alone. 

"To  its  direction,  as  chairman;  to  the  es- 
tablishing of  its  policies;  to  the  careful  check- 
ing of  all  its  wartime  responsibilities,  Mrs. 
Buehner  herself  has  contributed  more  than 
3400  hours  of  time;  wears  the  coveted  3000 
hour  civilian  defense  ribbon  which  only  a 
handful  of  other  Multnomah  County  women 
can  claim. 

"Under  her  supervision,  Portland's  civilian 
defense  office  has  become  a  model  for  other 
cities  to  copy;  not  only  for  the  number  of 
agencies  it  services,  the  number  of  requests  it 
fills,  the  number  of  women  on  its  rolls,  but, 
thanks  to  her  own  high  standards,  for  the 
noteworthy  quality  of  volunteer  service  which 
those  women  perform. 

"Capable  Mrs.  Buehner  is  a  veteran  in 
community  service.  For  ten  or  twelve  years 
she  has  served  on  the  budget  committee  of 
the  Community  Chest;  for  many  years  has 
been  a  board  member  of  the  Portland  Fruit 
and  Flower  Mission  and  has  served  as  its 
president.  She  manages  her  own  investment 
business,  too;  attends,  herself,  to  the  count- 
less details  which  attend  the  operation  of  any 
business  in  wartime. 

"But  she  still  finds  time  to  spend  part  of 
every  day  at  civilian  defense  headquarters  to 
see  for  herself  that  the  organization  she 
helped  to  build  is  meeting  every  possible  war- 
time demand  upon  it. 

"She  has  at  her  fingertips  all  its  vital  statis- 
tics; knows  that  it  has  7,000  women  perma- 


nently placed  in  vital  volunteer  jobs;  another 
8,000  available  for  'spot'  jobs.  She  knows 
that  nearly  700  of  these  women  work  as  host- 
esses at  service  clubs  and  centers;  another 
600  work  for  the  aircraft  warning  service; 
another  300  for  the  OPA  on  its  ration  boards 
and  price  panels. 

"Mrs.  Buehner  is  warm  in  her  praise  of 
these  volunteers;  it  is  they,  she  says,  who  have 
built  the  volunteer  office's  enviable  reputa- 
tion. But  civilian  defense  leaders  know  that 
misdirected  or  misguided  volunteer  service 
can  be  confused  and  ineffectual;  that  it  is 
guidance  and  proper  placement  that  make 
it  valuable." 

Photographed  at  the  opening  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  in  Chicago 
with  Massachusetts  delegates,  Governor  Sal- 
tonstall,  Representative  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
Jr.,  and  Mr.  George  B.  Rowell,  was  Helen 
Gerrett,  Lasell,  '17,  an  alternate. 

Harriet  Fera  French,  'i6-'i7,  has  moved  to 
1111 -37th  Avenue  North,  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, where  her  husband,  Mr.  Carroll  E. 
French,  has  taken  a  position  as  Director  of 
Industrial  Relations  for  the  Boeing  Aircraft 
Corporation.  They  will  probably  remain  in 
Seattle  until  after  the  war. 

Mrs.  Statira  P.  McDonald  is  spending  the 
summer  in  Canada  with  her  daughter  Gwen- 
dolyn McDonald  Black,  'i8-'28,  and  two 
grandchildren,  Laurence  and  Janet. 

Miss  Grace  Williams  is  in  her  beloved  Ver- 
mont for  a  well  earned  vacation. 

We  are  not  certain  as  to  whom  we  are  in 
debted  for  the  following  appealing  message, 
but  we  venture  to  share  it  with  a  group  of  our 
patriotic  girls  in  whose  hearts  it  will  awaken 
a  loyal  echo: 

"The  Fuzzy  Wuzzies"  is  a  name  affectionately  given 
by  Australian  soldiers  to  the  native  men  of  Papus.  In 
the  New  Guinea  fighting  they  have  been  "Angels  of 
the  jungle"  to  the  wounded  men.  Seventy  years  ago 
ago  some  missionaries  landed  on  the  island  and  told 
the  native  people  the  story  of  Jesus  and  how  He  loved. 
The  natives  were  fierce  looking  folk  with  a  queer 
hair-do  which  made  them  look  funny.  However  they 
were  greatly  gentle  hearted.  They  believed  the  story 
of  Jesus,  and  today  they  are  living  it  out  in  their 
kindness  to  wounded  men.  An  American  Naval 
Officer  wrote  this  tribute  to  them. 
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"Though     they    haven't     haloes,    only    holes    slashed 

through  the  ear, 
And  their  faces  marked  with  tattoos 
And   with   scratch   pins   in   their   hair, 
Bringing  back   the   badly   wounded,  just   as  steady  as 

a   hearse, 
Using  leaves  to  keep  the  rain  off,  and  as  gentle  as  a 

nurse. 
Slow  and  careful   in   bad  places  on   the  awful   moun- 
tain track. 
And   the  look   upon   their  faces  makes  us   think   that 

Christ   was    biack. 
Not  a  move  to  hurt  the  carried,  as  they  treat  him  like 

a  saint. 
It's   a    picture    north    recording,    that    an    artist's    yet 

to  paint. 
Many  a  lad  will   see  his   mother,  and   the  husbands, 

wee'uns,  wives 
Just  because  the  Fuzzy  Wuzzies  carried  them   to  save 

their  lives; 
May  the  mothers  in  Australia,  when  they  offer  up  a 

prayer 
Mention     those    impromptu    angels    with    the    Fii2zy 

Wuzzy   hair." 

1919 

Miriam  Bell  Bell,  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  of  New 
Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  were  the  only 
members  of  the  Class  of  1919  to  return  to 
Lasell  in  June.  (Their  twenty-fifth  reunion 
has  been  postponed  until  after  the  war.)  We 
were  indeed  happy  to  welcome  them  back  to 
Auburndale.  Miriam's  daughter,  Louise,  ac- 
companied her,  and  Priscilla's  daughter, 
Virginia,  was  a  member  of  the  Lasell  gradu- 
ating class. 


The  many  friends  of  Antra  Eichhorn  Cush- 

man   of   the   Lasell   music   faculty    (1921-     ) 

wish  to  extend  to  her  their  deepest  sympathy 

over  the  sudden  passing  of  her  husband,  Mr. 

Louis  Cushman,  early  this  spring. 

The  Personals  Editor  is  most  grateful  to 
Phyllis  Rafjerty  Shoemaker,  '22,  willing  and 
able  impromptu  reporter,  for  her  contribu- 
tions to  this  column.    She  writes: 

"Reporting  the  alumnae  angle  of  a  com- 
mencement in  'travel  rationed'  times  isn't  ex- 
actly a  large  order.  I  do  feel,  however,  that 
those  who  did  not  return  might  like  to  know 
a  little  of  what  it  was  like  in  spite  of  Dr. 
Winslow's  letter,  which  had  the  necessary 
effect   (though  not  personally  desired  by  him, 


we  know)  of  making  this  a  rather  small  re- 
union group. 

'At  Alumnae  Meeting,  the  military  atmos- 
phere was  very  prominent.  Our  recording 
secretary,  Ensign  Natalie  Park,  '32,  was  as 
trim  and  attractive  a  WAVE  as  ever  landed 
on  the  shores  of  ol'  Lasell.  The  Class  of  '94 
certainly  deserved  the  'biggest  hand!'  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  more  elsewhere  about  them 
and  the  peppy  talk  their  'spokesman,'  Ger- 
trude Sherman  Ellsworth,  gave  us,  and  of 
Harriett  Scott,  who  is  one  of  the  most  loyal 
members  a  class  ever  had. 

"The  only  class  I  can  report  on  in  any  de- 
tail is  '24,  in  which  I  have  a  special  interest 
because  of  my  'granddaughter,'  Helen  B. 
Perry.  One  of  the  highlights  for  me  was  in 
sharing  their  pride  as  one  of  their  classmates, 
Dorothy  Barnard  (a  special  chum  of  Helen's 
and  mine  through  the  years)  took  over  the 
presidency  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.  All 
who  know  her  are  sure  she  will  be  a  fine  lead- 
er. It  was  fun  to  see  Jumpy  Norris  Leyda 
again  after  so  many  years,  and  to  run  into 
Billy  Chase  Stedfast,  whom  I  see  occasionally 
in  alumnae  or  Red  Cross  work.  ["Billy's" 
daughter,  Anne,  was  one  of  twelve  Newton 
girls  included  in  the  official  list  of  one-hun- 
dred forty  selected  as  debutantes  recently  by 
the  Parents'  League  of  Boston.— Ed.] 

"At  the  reception  held  at  Woodland  Park 
Hall  after  class  night  exercises  we  met 
'Jumpy'  and  her  hostess,  Esther  Adams 
Fleron  again. 

"Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19,  and  her  hus- 
band, Leonard  P.  Wolfe,  were  on  hand  for 
the  exciting  purpose  of  seeing  their  daughter, 
Virginia,  'commence.'  I  was  glad  to  be  there 
too,  to  be  able  to  tag  around  with  Priscilla 
and  Leonard.  It  was  she  who  had  the  honor 
of  presenting  our  alumnae  treasurer,  Marion 
Ordway  Corley,  '11,  with  a  gift  from  the 
Alumnae  as  she  retired  from  the  job  she 
has  done  so  efficiently  for  several  years. 

"Hearing  Dr.  J.  Edgar  Park  give  the  com- 
mencement address  was  a  rare  treat  and  it 
capped  the  climax  of  another  very  happy 
Lasell  commencement. 

"Next  year  I  hope  I'll  be  able  to  help  Jo 
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Holbrook  Metzger,  '22,  launch'  her  daugh- 
ter, Eleanor,  who  was  one  of  the  juniors  to 
stay  over  this  year  to  see  what  she  has  in  store 
for  herself  next  June. 

"And  so  it  goes.  Our  own  graduation  is 
indeed  a  commencement,  for  we  eagerly  look 
forward  to  the  ones  which  follow." 

We  received  a  post  card  from  Phyllis  from 
Washington  late  in  May  in  which  she  wrote: 

"Lunched  with  a  Lasell-mate,  Iverna  Birds- 
all  Lutze,  '22,  in  Naugatuck,  Connecticut,  on 
my  way  down  here.  Stayed  with  Ruth  Hop- 
kins Spooner,  '23,  in  Yonkers,  New  York,  and 
Mercedes  Rendell  Freeman,  '23,  took  us  to 
a  darling  place  for  dinner.  Shall  stay  over- 
night with  Ruth  and  Kinks  Hemingway 
Killam,  '22,  on  my  return  trip." 

1924 

Back  for  a  1924  get-together  at  Commence- 
ment time  were:  Helen  B.  Perry,  Dorothy 
Barnard,  Marietta  Chase  Stedfast,  Lucile 
N  orris  Ley  da,  Esther  Adams  Fleron,  and 
Edith  Hadley  McLean.  Dorothy  is  spending 
the  summer  at  her  home,  2  Garden  Street, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire.  During  the  win- 
ter months  she  is  house  director  of  the  Chand- 
ler School  dormitory  at  261  Marlboro  Street, 
Boston.  Esther  moved  from  her  Wellesley 
Hills  home  to  Center  Street,  Dover,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  short  time  after  Commencement. 


Vera  Hambleton,  '27,  is  now  Mrs.  William 
R.  Plunkett,  925  Grove  Street,  San  Francisco 
17,  California. 

Marcia  W.  Pinkham,  27,  is  teacher  of  busi- 
ness subjects  at  Wethersfield  High  School, 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut. 

Natalie  Robbe  Hemmett's  ('28)  husband, 
Capt.  Roland  B.  Hemmett,  U.S.A.,  has  gone 
overseas.  Nat  is  in  Peterboro  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  summer. 

On  page  2  of  this  issue  is  a  fine  picture 
of  Jean  MacCuspie,  daughter  of  Marjorie 
Winslow  MacCuspie,  '28,  and  granddaughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  M.  Winslow.  Jean  was 
crown  bearer  at  the  annual  crowning  of  the 
June  Queen  at  the  Crow's  Nest,  June  first. 

Lillian  Bethel,  '28,  has  kindly  shared  with 
us   news    of   her   classmate,   Katherine  Paige 


Colon,  who  writes  from  her  home  in  Athol, 
Massachusetts: 

"We  have  three  active  children  who  keep 
me  very  busy.  Frazier,  who  will  be  ten  years 
old  next  week,  is  in  the  fourth  grade  and 
interested  in  the  Cub  Scouts.  Joan  is  seven; 
maybe  she  will  be  a  future  Lasell  girl.  She 
loves  all  activities.  Bruce  is  three,  and  a  world 
of  company  to  me.  Joan  and  Frazier  each 
have  a  pony,  and  ride  with  me.  Bruce  loves 
the  animals  too,  and  rides  whenever  I  can  be 
with  him. 

"Bill  [Mr.  Percy  L.  Colon]  is  firing  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  and  at  present  is  on  a 
freight  run  from  East  Deerfield  to  Troy,  New 
York. 

"I  hear  from  Phoebe  [Phoebe  Dotten  Low] 
and  Al  Tower  [Alice  Tower  Duggan].  Phoe- 
be is  busy  with  her  two  children.  Should 
love  to  hear  news  of  our  classmates.  Best 
wishes  to  Miss  Potter." 

1929 

Thank  you,  Julia  Clausen  Bowman,  for 
your  interesting  report  concerning  members 
of  the  Class  of  1929.  Because  of  the  war,  there 
was  no  organized  reunion  of  the  class,  but 
the  following  girls  were  on  hand  for  some 
of  the  activities  of  the  weekend:  Leora  Adams 
Neal,  Margaret  Allen  MacDonald,  Frances 
Boothby  Sylvester,  '27-'28,  Preble  Borden 
Gruchy,  Constance  Chase  Marchant,  Julia 
Clausen  Bowman,  Dorothy  Cole  MacRae,  and 
Marion  Simpson  Lunt.  Julia  wrote  from  the 
Lake  Shore  Club,  850  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chi- 
cago n,  shortly  after  her  return  home: 

"How  grand  it  was  to  see  Lasell  again 
after  so  many  years  away,  and  to  find  dear 
Miss  Potter  looking  so  well! 

"Before  I  left  Chicago  for  Auburndale,  I 
received  a  note  from  Phil  Beck  Van  De  Mark, 
our  class  secretary,  saying  how  sorry  she  was 
that  she  could  not  get  back  for  our  fifteenth 
reunion.  She  is  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
with  her  husband  [Allan  Van  De  Mark]  an 
officer  in  the  Navy,  and  their  three  children. 

"I  had  a  marvelous  week's  visit  with  Preble 
Borden  Gruchy  in  Newton  Highlands.  She 
has  two  grand  boys,  eleven  and  twelve— never 
a  dull  moment  there!    The  whole  family  is 
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air  minded;  before  the  war  they  operated  a 
flying  field  in  Framingham,  and  expect  to 
reopen  when  the  war  is  over.  Preble  flies, 
and  her  husband  is  a  great  enthusiast,  having 
done  considerable  cross-country  flying. 

"Another  loyal  '29-er  is  Ruth  Rowbotham 
Strickland.  I  just  missed  seeing  her  in  New 
York.  She  was  there  with  her  husband 
[Freeman  Strickland]  and  we  had  planned 
our  trips  so  that  we  could  meet,  but  at  the 
last  minute,  Ruth  was  called  home  because 
of  the  illness  of  her  little  daughter,  'Robie.' 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  she  is  fine  now.  I 
was  dreadfully  disappointed  to  miss  Ruth, 
but  did  meet  Peg  Contrell  Sayre  and  Sally 
McKee  Cooke.  Helen  Ohm  Kingsman  was  to 
have  joined  us  but  couldn't  make  it  as  she 
was  preparing  to  move  to  Tennessee  where 
her  husband  [Philip  G.  Kingsman]  is  with 
the  Army. 

"I  spent  a  night  with  Peg  Contrell  Sayre 
in  Caldwell,  New  Jersey,  on  my  return  trip. 
She  has  a  lively  ten-year-old  son  and  an 
adorable  home.  Full  of  fun  and  active  as 
ever,  Peg  is  an  airplane  spotter  and  also 
works  on  the  local  ration  board. 

"Received  a  fine  letter  from  Jeanne  Green- 
lee Maier  last  week.  She  is  very  busy  in  San 
Mateo,  California,  where  she  has  a  lovely 
home  and  garden.  My  husband  [Clyde  I. 
Bowman]  and  I  visited  her  a  year  ago,  and 
she  entertained  us  royally.  I  was  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  time,  as  Clyde  was  expecting  to 
be  shipped  out  and  had  not  been  able  to 
get  leave  to  come  home.  We  had  a  grand 
week  together  before  he  left.  He  is  in  the 
Navy,  and  was  in  the  invasion  of  Bougain- 
ville last  November.  He  has  been  lucky  and 
has  not  received  any  injury,  for  which  I  am 
certainly  thankful.  We  sold  our  home  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  I  am  now  living  with 
my  mother  in  Chicago,  and  working  for  my 
uncle.  Kindest  regards  to  Miss  Potter  and 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow. 

Julia  Clausen  Bowman,  '29" 


Eleanor,  McKenney  Black's  ('30)  address  is 
Halloran  General  Hospital,  Building  1, 
Staten  Island,  New  York.    She  is  doing  occu- 


pational therapy  work  with  our  returning 
veterans. 

Dorothy  Meeker  Pearce,  '30,  has  been  trav- 
eling about  the  country  with  her  husband, 
John  E.  Pearce,  an  officer  in  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Army.  Her  permanent  address 
is  54  Colonial  Way,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey. 

From  68-60  108th  Street,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I., 
New  York,  Marion  Deehan  Fitzsimmons,  '28- 
'29,  writes:  "After  my  year  at  Lasell  I  at- 
tended the  New  York  School  of  Applied  De- 
sign from  which  I  was  graduated  in  1933. 
Have  been  making  wall  paper,  rug,  textile, 
furniture,  and  other  designs. 

"In  1942  I  was  married  to  Mr.  John  J. 
Fitzsimmons;  we  have  one  daughter,  Frances, 
born  January  20,   1943." 

Karin  Eliasson  Monroe's  ('31)  husband, 
Lieut.  Comdr.  Henry  S.  Monroe,  U.S.N.,  has 
taken  over  command  of  a  new  submarine  and 
is  again  on  active  sea  duty. 

Late  in  May  Camilla  Roy  Jewett,  '32,  sent 
the  following  change  of  address:  411  N.  E. 
24th  Street,  Miami  37,  Florida. 

Two  members  of  the  Class  of  1933  have 
recently  sent  in  changes  of  address:  Alice 
Newell  Beede  is  at  66  Auldwood  Road,  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  and  Jean  Murphy  Aneda 
is  with  her  sister,  Ida  Murphy  Mackes,  '30, 
320  Wyoming  Avenue,  Dover,  Delaware, 
while  Joe  (Cpl.  Joseph  R.  Aneda,  Jr.)  is  in 
the  Army.  Alice  has  a  son,  David,  and  Jean 
has  a  daughter,  Joan. 

Frances  Crane,  '33,  has  changed  her  posi- 
tion from  the  Springfield  Day  Nursery  to  a 
private  school,  "The  Workshop,"  in  Long- 
meadow,  Massachusetts,  where  she  has  charge 
of  the  nursery  group  of  twenty-one  children, 
ages  two  and  three. 

1934 

Through  the  efforts  of  Roberta  Davis 
Massey,  life  secretary,  we  have  the  following 
fine  report  of  the  Class  of  1934.  Bobbie 
writes: 

"Since  the  Class  of  1934  was  unable  to  hold 
a  tenth  reunion  in  Auburndale,  I  sent  cards 
to  members  of  the  class,  suggesting  that  they 
send  news  of  themselves,  so  that  we  might 
have  a  reunion  through  the  Leaves.    I  am 
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enclosing  a  portion  of  each  letter  I  received; 
they  are  all  most  interesting.  I  wish  there 
were  space  enough  for  the  whole  of  every 
letter." 

Lucile  Anderson  Cassell:  "My  husband  is 
in  the  Navy,  stationed  in  Texas  at  present. 
I  am  busy  at  home  with  housework,  sewing, 
and  outside  war  activities.  Have  been  knit- 
ting for  the  Red  Cross.  Our  son,  Peter,  had 
his  second  birthday  in  April;  has  straight, 
blond  hair  and  blue  eyes." 

Doris  Nesbitt  Riesdorph:  "I  am  living  a 
quiet  but  happy  life  just  keeping  house  for 
my  husband.  We  were  married  June  5,  1943. 
Eleanor  Young  Antoun  lives  just  a  block 
from  me,  and  we  visit  each  other  frequently. 
I  also  see  Blanche  Moore  Austin  when  she 
comes  to  Riverhead  to  shop."  Doris's  ad- 
dress is:  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Riesdorph,  223  Maple 
Avenue,  Riverhead,  New  York. 

Helen  Hall,  326  East  Dudley  Avenue,- 
Westfield,  New  Jersey:  "1  am  still  buying  rugs 
at  Bambergers.  When  the  war  is  over,  I  can 
start  designing  rugs  under  our  own  name. 
I  miss  doing  decorating,  but  merchandising 
is  very  exciting— never  a  dull  moment.  For 
outside  activity,  I  belong  to  the  Newark 
Motor  Corps." 

Sunny  Liebman  Goodstein  (Mrs.  Harry 
R.),  848  Springdale  Road,  N.E.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia:  "I  have  one  child,  a  son,  Harold 
Hirsch,  Jr.  We  are  living  in  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana,  at  present,  as  Harry  is  a  dispatch 
officer  at  the  Lake  Charles  Army  Air  Field. 
Mary  Fitch  Huggett  and  I  keep  in  close 
touch;  I  believe  she  wrote  to  you  that  she 
recently  visited  Helen  Pierce  Watkins,  and 
saw  Peggy  McKeon  Barry  in  Quantico." 

Lucina  Cummings  Carr:  "My  husband  has 
been  in  the  Navy  since  May  16,  too  early  yet 
to  know  what  type  of  work  he  will  be  in." 
Lucina  has  a  four-year-old  son,  Wendell 
Edgar  Carr. 

Bettina  Cook  Kalbach:  "We  have  two  chil- 
dren, a  son  born  in  November  1941,  and  a 
daughter,  four  months  old.  Fred  is  an  engi- 
neer with  General  Electric;  has  been  with 
the  company  eight  years." 

Helen  Gibbs  Allen:  "Frances  Day,  Dorothy 


Secord  Garon,  and  I  got  together  recently. 
They  look  very  much  the  same.  Dotty  has 
two  boys,  age  one  and  two.  Her  husband 
[Raymond  N.  Garon]  is  overseas.  I  have 
talked  with  Betty  Potter  Janse;  she  has  a  boy 
and  a  girl  of  school  age. '  I  have  two  children, 
Lee  Edward,  and  Judith.  My  husband 
[Joshua  E.,  Allen]  had  his  own  business  until 
two  years  ago  when  it  was  closed  by  the 
O.P.M.  because  our  product  was  not  neces- 
sary to  the  war  effort.  We  are  starting  in 
business  again,  however,  and  since  Joshua  is 
now  in  the  Army  Transport  Service  and  can 
operate  only  part  time,  I  am  his  secretary 
and  treasurer.  About  a  year  ago  I  started  a 
clinic  for  self-improvement,  and  am  doing 
quite  a  bit  with  it.  It  is  somewhat,  in  the  na- 
ture of  social  service  work,  but  I  deal  with 
juveniles  for  the  most  part." 

Gail  Gordon  Johnson:  "After  graduation 
from  Lasell,  I  worked  for  two  years  for  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  later  had  a  position  with  a  law 
firm  for  three  years.  In  1938,  I  was  married 
to  Mr.  Richard  Edward  Johnson;  we  have 
two  daughters,  Richil  (combination  of  Rich- 
ard and  Gail)  and  Deborah,  known  as  Ricky 
and  Debbie.  One  day  last  summer  I  was  sit- 
ting in  a  bus,  and  noticed  that  the  girl 
next  to  me  kept  staring  at  my  hands.  She 
asked  me  if  the  ring  I  was  wearing  was  a 
Lasell  ring,  and  when  I  replied  that  it  was, 
informed  me  that  she  had  just  been  gradu- 
ated from  Lasell.  I  believe  she  was  working 
at  Westover  Field  during  the  summer.  I  do 
not  know  her  name,  and  wish  she  would  call 
me  if  she  reads  this.  Perhaps  we  could  start  a 
Lasell  club  here;  there  are  certainly  many 
Lasell  girls  living  in  or  near  Springfield." 

Betty  Maitland:  "After  leaving  Lasell  I 
took  a  dietetics  course  at  a  hospital  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  later  left  to  take  charge  of  the 
Day  Kimball  Hospital  in  Putnam,  Connecti- 
cut. After  a  year  there,  I  had  the  misfortune 
of  an  automobile  accident,  and  was  obliged 
to  stop  work  for  six  months.  When  fully  re- 
covered I  came  to  New  York  to  work  at  the 
New  York  Hospital,  where  I  had  charge  of 
the   Nurses'   Dining   Room   and   the   Cornell 
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Medical  School  Cafeteria.  After  so  much  hos- 
pital work,  I  decided  to  try  the  commercial 
field,  and  for  over  three  years  managed  a 
cafeteria  at  40  East  40  Consumers'  Coopera- 
tive. My  present  position  is  at  the  Women's 
Military  Services  Club,  where  I  am  assistant 
manager  and  have  full  charge  of  the  food 
department." 

Dell  Master john:  "For  the  past  year  and 
one-half  I  have  been  employed  in  the  New 
York  District  Sales  Department  of  Johns- 
Manville  Corporation  in  New  York  City. 
Had  hoped  we  could  all  get  together  for  our 
tenth  reunion,  but  guess  we'll  have  to  wait 
until  this  war  is  over." 

Virginia  Ripley  Lent,  198  Oak  Road,  Box 
262  Manasquan  Shores,  New  Jersey:  "My 
husband  [Richard  E.  Lent]  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  and  I  thank  God 
every  day  that  he  is  home  where  he  can  be 
taken  care  of  and  can  at  least  work.  Right 
now  I  am  helping  in  the  hospital  here.  Be- 
fore my  marriage  I  worked  in  New  York  for 
five  years  as  a  graduate  nurse." 

Barbara  Hinckley  Hubbard,  Seaview  Ave- 
nue, Hotchkiss  Grove,  Branford,  Connecti- 
cut: "We  have  a  son  who  is  six,  and  a  daug- 
ter,  three,  who  I  hope  may  some  day  be  a 
Lasell  girl.  My  husband  [Charles  C.  Hub- 
bard] has  a  position  which  keeps  us  on  the 
move.  For  the  past  eight  years  we  have  been 
shuttling  between  the  east  coast  and  middle 
west.  Due  to  the  renting  problem  and  the 
fact  that  our  son  is  now  of  school  age,  I  ex- 
pect to  remain  here  for  the  duration." 

Barbara  Beers  McNally:  "I  have  been  work- 
ing for  the  last  three  years  in  my  father's 
store,  where  I  am  buyer  of  costume  jewelry 
and  large  gifts.  Have  one  daughter,  Judith 
Ann." 

Frances  Day:  "I  have  no  exciting  news  to 
report,  but  have  high  hopes  of  sending  some 
just  as  soon  as  the  'peace  bells'  ring.  After 
I  left  Lasell,  I  attended  Boston  University, 
where  I  specialized  in  home  economics,  re- 
ceiving the  B.S.  degree  from  the  College  of 
Practical  Arts  and  Letters  in  1936.  I  teach 
courses  in  foods  and  household  management 
in   the   Lincoln   Junior   High   School,    Med- 


ford,  Massachusetts.  Have  also  been  busy 
teaching  adult  classes  in  nutrition  and  can- 
teen for  the  Red  Cross." 

Mabelle  Hickcox  Camp:  "Am  still  book- 
keeper at  Seymour  Smith  and  Son,  Inc., 
where  I  have  been  ever  since  my  graduation 
from  Lasell.  My  husband  [Frederick  Camp] 
and  I  are  busy  with  Civilian  Defense  and 
Red  Cross  activities.  One  evening  a  week  I 
spend  at  the  surgical  dressings  room  as  a 
monitor.  The  demand  for  dressings  grows 
daily,  and  I  commend  this  volunteer  work 
to  anyone  who  has  time  to  spare.  Have  also 
been  a  blood  donor  three  times." 

Mary  Fitch  Huggett:  "Anne  and  I  are  liv- 
ing with  my  parents  as  John  is  with  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  He  has  been  in  the  service  for 
about  a  year;  is  a  lieutenant,  stationed  at 
Quonset  Point  for  the  present.  Last  month 
I  spent  about  two  weeks  in  Washington  with 
Helen  Pierce  Watkins.  She  has  a  lovely  home 
and  an   adorable  little  daughter." 

Alice  Floyd  Rice  (Mrs.  George  C),  1336 
Main  Street,  Glastonbury,  Connecticut: 
"From  the  fall  of  1934  to  the  spring  of  1941, 
I  worked  in  Filene's  in  Boston.  On  January 
1,  1938  George  and  I  were  married,  and  we 
lived  in  Manchester-by-the-Sea  until  he  be- 
came affiliated  with  Pratt- Whitney.  Two 
years  ago  I  flew  to  Maine  to  visit  relatives, 
and  on  my  way  there  and  back,  called  on 
Gwennie   [Gwendolyn  Murray  Larsen]." 

Celia  Foss:  "Mother's  health  is  poor,  so  I 
am  at  home.  We  have  a  garden  which  is  my 
chief  source  of  recreation.  One  night  a  week 
I  work  for  R.C.A.,  polishing  lenses  which  are 
used  for  a  secret  weapon.  The  work  is  inter- 
esting, and  I  hope  to  devote  more  time  to 
it  this  winter." 

Helen  Pierce  Watkins,  6405  Oakridge  Ave- 
nue, Chevy  Chase  15,  Maryland:  "I  was  at 
Marcella  Leonard  Hall's  home  in  Saratoga 
when  your  card  to  her  arrived.  I  had  just 
come  to  Saratoga  to  visit  my  Mother,  after 
having  been  to  Boston  with  Phyl  [Phyllis 
Atkinson  Stone].  We  went  out  to  Lasell  of 
course;  there  were  six  of  us  there,  and  we 
had  fun  talking  about  our  families,  where 
we  were  living,  what  doing,  and  so  forth.    My 
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husband,  Joe,  is  a  lieutenant,  Bureau  of 
Ordnance,  in  Washington.  Linda  was  three 
in  January,  and  is  quite  a  big  girl." 

Dorothy  Weeks  Foster:  "On  May  1,  1941, 
I  married  William  Foster,  Jr.,  of  Springfield. 
He  is  a  major  in  the  Army;  has  been  over- 
seas for  almost  two  years,  and  is  now  some- 
where in  Italy.  While  Bill  was  in  the  States, 
I  traveled  with  him  to  the  various  Army  posts 
at  which  he  was  stationed,  but  returned  to 
Springfield  when  he  left  the  country.  I 
started  work  as  secretary  to  the  Personnel 
Manager  at  the  home  office  of  Monarch 
shortly  after  my  return.  When  my  boss  was 
drafted  last  March,  I  was  asked  to  take  over 
his  job  for  the  duration.  Outside  of  working 
hours  I  do  my  bit  in  the  Red  Cross  Motor 
Corps  and  at  the  Officers'  Lounge." 

Muriel  Thacker  Drury:  'After  my  mar- 
riage I  lived  in  Bridgeport  and  then  Strat- 
ford, Connecticut.  Two  years  ago  my  hus- 
band [Lucian  Drury]  who  works  for  Gen- 
eral Electric,  was  transferred  to  Schenectady 
where  we  are  now.  We  have  two  children, 
David  and  Jeannie." 

Sister  George  Chrysostom,  M.S.T.B.  (Bet- 
ty Barker):  'After  leaving  Lasell  I  continued 
my  music  studies  at  the  Pius  X  School,  music 
department  of  Manhattanville  College  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  New  York  City.  There  I  spe- 
cialized in  Gregorian  Chant  and  organ  work, 
and  later  obtained  an  organ  position  at  Rich- 
mond Hill,  Long  Island.  I  entered  the  Novi- 
tiate at  Holmesburg  in  the  fall  of  1938,  and 
after  pronouncing  my  Temporary  Vows  was 
missioned  to  the  Catholic  Children's  Bureau 
of  Philadelphia  for  two  years.  My  next  mis- 
sion was  Oregon,  a  small  town  near  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois.  There  I  conducted  kindergar- 
ten and  religious  classes,  and  did  home 
visiting.  Last  summer  after  my  return  to  the 
East,  I  was  on  the  Census  Board,  taking  par- 
ish census  in  Long  Island,  Brooklyn,  and 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  On  New  Year's  Eve 
I  came  to  Attleboro,  where  I  have  kinder- 
garten, visiting,  religious  classes,  playground 
work,  and  clubs  for  boys  and  girls.  Also  have 
a  chance  to  play  the  organ." 

Isabel  LaCosse,  298  Marlboro  Street,  Bos- 


ton, Massachusetts,  c/o  H.  P.  Smith:  "I  am 
secretary  to  the  assistant  editor,  and  do  office 
work  for  the  firm  of  Arthur  P.  Schmidt  Com- 
pany, music  publishing  house  of  Boston. 
About  a  year  and  one-half  ago  I  began  study 
of  the  piano  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory under  the  very  capable  direction  of 
Georg  Fior,  well  known  concert  artist." 

Marguerite  Brandt  Wilson:  "We  are  very 
pleasantly  located  in  Arlington,  Virginia, 
while  Web  is  stationed  in  Washington  as  a 
Radar  officer  in  the  Navy.  Our  little  daugh- 
ter, Joanie,  is  just  two,  and  hopes  to  attend 
Lasell  as  her  mother  and  grandmother  did!" 

Lillian  Thrasher  Rowell:  "We  have  been 
living  in  Watertown,  Connecticut,  for  four 
years.  George  is  a  Mill  Methods  Planning 
Engineer  in  Waterbury.  We  have  two  very 
lively  children,  Payson  and  Caroline,  aged 
five  and  two.  Our  home  is  in  the  country, 
so  we  are  able  to  have  a  sizable  victory  gar- 
den and  over  one  hundred  chickens  and 
hens." 

Olive  Anderson  Berry:  "I  was  married 
October  12,  1940,  to  Raymond  Frederick 
Berry.  We  now  have  a  baby  daughter,  Dar- 
thea  Rae,  born  April  14,  1944.  For  the  last 
year  I  have  been  a  supervisor  of  the  Red 
Cross  surgical  dressings  class." 

Phyllis  Atkinson  Stone,  c/o  Lieut.  Arthur 
D.  Stone,  Naval  Air  Station,,  Wildwood,  New 
Jersey:  "My  husband  has  been  in  the  Navy 
two  years,  so  we  have  been  moving  around 
a  good  deal.  We  were  in  Pensacola  and  then 
Hollywood,  Florida,  and  have  been  here 
seven  months.  Dick  celebrates  his  seventh 
birthday  next  week.  Helen  Pierce  Watkins 
and  I  met  in  New  York  and  went  up  to 
Lasell  together,  hoping  that  some  of  '34 
would  be  back  for  Commencement." 

Celia  Kinsley  Percival:  "I  went  out  to  La- 
sell- for  the  Alumnae  meeting  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  saw  Phyl  Atkinson  Stone,  Helen 
Pierce  Watkins,  Annabeth  Williams  Bergen, 
Dot  Secord  Garon,  and  Virginia  Collins 
Lorentzen.  My  husband  [Dr.  John  O.  Perci- 
val] is  a  research  chemist  with  the  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company,  which  job  has  kept  him 
out  of  the  service  so  far.    I  have  been  busy 
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doing  Red  Cross  work  and  volunteer  work 
at  the  local  ration  board." 

Beth  Snow  Bissett:  "My  husband  [Mr.  Nor- 
man T.  Bissett]  is  in  the  Engineering  De- 
partment of  the  Haverhill,  Massachusetts, 
plant  of  Western  Electric.  Our  son,  Tommy, 
will  be  four  in  August.  I  met  Mabel  Crowe 
Sias  uptown  the  other  evening;  she  has  one 
son,  about  eighteen  months  old.  I  see  and 
hear  from  Natalie  North  Hinchliffe  from 
time  to  time.  Her  husband  has  been  with 
the  Bethlehem  Ship  Yards  since  long  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  Their  son,  Freddie,  will  be 
two  this  month." 

Virginia  Collins  Lorentzen,  53  Cross  Street, 
West  Newton  65,  Massachusetts:  "Was  very 
disappointed  that  we  couldn't  have  a  real  re- 
union this  year.  However,  Dottie  Secord 
Garon  and  I  went  over  to  Lasell  anyway,  and 
attended  the  Alumnae  meeting  and  saw  four 
others  from  our  class.  My  husband  [Gustav 
A.  Lorentzen,  Jr.]  has  not  been  called  into 
the  service,  so  our  life  goes  on  pretty  much 
the  same.  I  see  and  hear  from  Dottie  Secord 
Garon,  Frances  Day,  and  Helen  Gibbs  Allen. 
We  are  planning  to  have  a  little  reunion  of 
our  own  in  the  fall  if  we  can  get  enough 
nearby  Lasellites  to  attend." 

Marjorie  Jones  Hopkins:  "Stephen  Hop- 
kins and  I  were  married  almost  four  years 
ago,  and  have  a  little  girl,  Susan,  who  is  two 
and  one-half.  She  is  the  light  of  our  lives, 
and  I'm  afraid,  a  bit  spoiled.  She  has  blond, 
curly  hair  and  big  blue  eyes.  I  keep  very 
busy  in  this  little  New  England  town,  Essex, 
Connecticut.  Besides  keeping  house  and  tak- 
ing care  of  my  family  I  write  the  Essex  news 
column  every  day  for  the  Middletown  Press. 
I  enjoy  it,  and  have  thanked  Mrs.  Sypher  a 
million  times  for  her  excellent  training  in 
journalism.  Have  been  leader  of  a  Girl  Scout 
Troop  in  Essex  this  past  winter.  One  eve- 
ning a  week  I  make  surgical  dressings  at  the 
local  Red  Cross." 

Roberta  Davis  Massey,  Winton  Park,  Fair- 
field, Connecticut,  c/o  C.  K.  Davis:  "I  have 
enjoyed  hearing  from  all  of  you  girls  of  '34 
who  answered  my  cards,  and  am  only  sorry 
that  we  could  not  get  together  in  person.    I 


have  lived  in  New  Castle,  Delaware,  for  the 
past  two  years,  as  my  husband  [Robert  A. 
Massey]  has  been  employed  by  the  DuPont 
Company  there.  The  children  and  I  are 
visiting  my  parents  while  my  husband  is  in 
Detroit  on  business.  Bobbie  Lou  will  be 
eight  in  November,  and  Patsy  Ann,  six  in 
August;  they  are  quite  the  grown-up  young 
ladies.  Besides  taking  care  of  my  family,  I 
have  managed  to  do  some  Red  Cross  work. 
Jane  Jensen  Bailey's  husband  [A.  Tanner 
Bailey,  Jr.]  is  with  Remington  Arms  Com- 
pany in  Bridgeport,  and  I  see  her  whenever  I 
am  in  Connecticut,  as  she  lives  just  a  short 
distance  from  my  family.  Jane  has  a  darling 
little  girl,  Polly  Ann.  Ginny  Cracraft  Tolbert 
has  a  little  boy,  and  Ginnie  Stout  Kithil  has 
three  boys." 

Roberta  Davis  Massey,  '34 


Doris  Jones  Hayes,  '35,  has  moved  from 
Culver,  Indiana,  to  4  Union  Street,  Apt.  3, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

Pauline  Kelly,  '35,  Yeoman  third  class  in 
the  WAVES,  is  stationed  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Air  Station,  Brunswick,  Maine,  one  of  the 
first  five  WAVES  to  be  stationed  there.  She 
received  her  boot  training  at  Hunter  College, 
New  York,  and  later  was  sent  to  Yeoman 
School  at  Oklahoma  A  &  M  College,  Still- 
water, Oklahoma.  In  March  of  this  year  she 
was  graduated  from  Yeoman  School  with  the 
rating  of  Y  3/c. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  back  to  Lasell, 
Roberta  Morrill,  '35,  who  will  teach  drama- 
tics next  year. 

The  Wellesley  Magazine,  published  by  the 
Wellesley  College  Alumnae  Association,  re- 
cently carried  news  of  Barbara  Alden  (Lasell 
faculty,  '35-'37).  After  leaving  Lasell  she  stud- 
ied for  two  years  for  her  Ph.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  taught  at  Women's  Col- 
lege, University  of  Delaware,  and  recently 
reported  completing  work  on  her  thesis  at 
Chicago. 

Early  in  May,  Jerre  Andrews,  '36,  moved 
to  87  East  Emerson  Street,  Melrose  76,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Peg  Pearl  Ide,  '36,  writes  that  her  husband, 
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Dick  Ide,  is  in  training  at  Camp  Wheeler, 
Georgia. 

Mary  Hoit  McNerney,  '36,  now  resides  in 
Goffstown,  New  Hampshire,  at  13  High 
Street. 

Lasell  received  a  welcome  call  in  July  from 
Marjorie  Stuart  Olds,  '36,  former  secretary  to 
Dean  Margaret  Rand,  and  her  sister,  Carolyn 
Stuart,  '38.  Marjorie  was  on  her  way  to  Ver- 
mont with  her  baby  son,  Robbie,  after  a  visit 
with  her  husband's  (Tech.  Sgt.  Robert  T. 
Olds,  U.S.A.)  family  in  Arlington,  Virginia. 
Cal  was  starting  a  two  weeks'  vacation  from 
her  position  as  assistant  dietitian  at  Staten 
Island  Hospital,  New  York. 

We  are  indeed  grateful  to  Miss  Sally  E. 
Turner  of  the  faculty,  for  sharing  with  us 
this  most  interesting  letter  from  Jerry  Fother- 
gill,  '37,  who  writes  from  somewhere  in 
France,  where  she  is  a  Red  Cross  hospital 
worker: 

"When  we  arrived  in  England  in  March 
there  was  no  immediate  need  for  hospital 
workers,  so  we  were  placed  temporarily  in 
other  jobs.  I  volunteered  for  clubmobile 
work  and  spent  four  very  happy  months  at 
bases  in  England  and  Scotland.  Several 
weeks  ago  I  was  recalled  to  headquarters  and 
assigned  to  my  permanent  hospital  unit.  Am 
now  somewhere  in  France,  near  the  front, 
and  can  hear  the  big  guns  every  night.  We 
enjoy  the  neat  countryside,  but  don't  dare 
step  off  the  roads  as  hedges  and  fields  are  full 
of  anti-personnel  and  anti-tank  mines  and 
booby  traps. 

"Our  patients  include  German  prisoners, 
a  few  French  (mostly  children),  as  well  as  our 
own  boys,  who  are  simply  wonderful.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  any  of  them  utter  a  complaint  of 
any  kind. 

"We  sleep  in  sleeping  bags  on  cots  in  large 
tents,  wash  in  our  tin  helmets,  and  wear 
Army  fatigue  clothes,  with  leggings,  boots, 
and  field  jackets." 

Tap  Tardive  I  Higgins,  '37,  writes  from 
1290  Edgewood  Avenue,  Jacksonville,  Fla.: 

"We  came  down  here  in  April,  and  shall 
probably  be  here  until  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber. Charlie  expects  to  go  to  sea  soon  after 
he  finishes  his  course  here,  so  I  shall  be  going 


home  to  Auburndale  to  stay  with  my  family 
until  he  returns.  I'll  bring  my  daughter  up 
to  Lasell  to  harass  you,  and  don't  think  she 
can't!  I  am  worn  out  most  of  the  time,  just 
chasing,  and  the  only  word  in  my  vocabulary 
now  seems  to  be  No! 

"I  understand  that  Midge  Gilbert  Wiggin, 
'37,  her  husband,  Lieut.  Comdr.  Frederick  A. 
Wiggin,  U.S.N. R.,  and  their  little  daughter, 
Fredrika,  were  home  for  a  visit  in  June.  Wish 
I  could  have  seen  them. 

"Doris  Carey  Patterson,  '37,  has  a  baby 
daughter,  Bonnie,  born  in  April. 

"Last  March,  when  I  was  still  in  Washing- 
ton, we  had  a  good  old  Lasell  reunion  at 
Anne  Tipton  Gardner's  ('35-'37)  apartment. 
Tri  McFarland,  '38,  was  in  Washington  then, 
working  for  T.W.A.,  and  E.  Y.  Cummings 
Mileikis,  '37,  was  visiting  Anne  while  on  her 
way  to  the  west  coast  to  be  with  her  husband, 
Lt.  John  C.  Mileikis,  U.S.M.C.R.,  before  he 
went  overseas.  Tri  came  out  to  see  us  several 
times  while  she  was  in  Washington.  Mother 
and  Daddy  were  down  to  see  us  before  we 
left  for  Florida;  it  was  at  the  time  that  the 
Constellation  was  at  the  Washington  Airport, 
and  Tri  got  Charlie  and  Daddy  tickets  to  go 
aboard,  which  thrilled  them  no  end! 

"When  we  left  Arlington,  Anne  Tipton 
Gardner  was  making  plans  to  go  to  Texar- 
kana  to  be  with  her  husband,  Major  Carroll 
H.  Gardner,  Jr.,  U.S.A.,  before  he  left  the 
country. 

"About  the  only  other  Lasell  girl  I  have 
seen  is  Ginny  Gately,  '37,  who  always  came 
out  to  Arlington  to  see  Anne  and  me  when 
she  was  passing  through  Washington.  Lois 
Small,  '37,  wrote  that  Ginny  now  has  an 
apartment  in  New  York." 

Doris  Carlson,  '37,  has  moved  to  105  North 
Main  Street,  Pearl  River,  New  York. 

Flight  Officer  John  Webber  Ross  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  husband  of  Mary 
Louise  Turner  Ross,  '36-'37,  has  been  report- 
ed missing  in  action  over  France,  June  15, 
while  piloting  a  Typhoon  on  a  reconnais- 
sance flight. 

Eleanor  Dresser  Gross,  '36-'37,  has  a  new 
home  at  37  Otis  Hill  Road,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Rosetta   Case  Bent's    ('38)   new  address   is 
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1907  Beverly  Glen  Boulevard,  West  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Mr.  Bent  is  an  engineer 
for  Douglas  Aircraft  in  Los  Angeles. 

Barbara  Furbush  Bomengen,  '40,  and  her 
sister,  Marjorie  Furbush  Gledhill,  '38,  have 
"moved  to  the  country,"  and  are  living  on 
Sherman  Bridge  Road,  South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

Irene  Gahan  Burbank,  '38,  left  New  Eng- 
land in  May  to  join  her  husband,  Mr.  Daniel 
E.  Burbank,  who  is  stationed  in  Florida.  She 
expects  to  be  there  for  about  six  months. 

Peg  Jones,  '38,  took  time  out  from  her  job 
as  head  dietitian  at  the  Massena  (New  York) 
Memorial  Hospital,  to  come  to  Boston  for 
Lasell  Night  at  Pops  in  May.  From  her  we 
learned  that  Kay  Bartlett  Mosher,  '38,  has 
gone  to  Paris,  Texas,  to  join  her  husband, 
Jack  Mosher,  stationed  there  with  the  Ord- 
nance Department  of  the  Army. 

Elizabeth  Leland  Kibbe,  '38,  has  returned 
to  86  Hancock  Street,  Auburndale,  as  her 
husband,  Staff  Sgt.  Gordon  C.  Kibbe,  Army 
Medical  Corps,  is  overseas. 

Margaret  T.  McEnerney,  '38,  Yeoman  third 
class,  WAVES,  writes  from  the  Naval  Train- 
ing Station  at  Sampson,  New  York,  that  she 
recently  had  dinner  with  Ada  Epstein  Fertig, 
'34-'37,  and  her  husband,  Leon  Fertig,  Store- 
keeper third  class  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  also 
stationed  at  Sampson.  Until  recently  Ada 
worked  in  the  chemistry  department  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Station.  She 
attended  Wellesley  College,  from  which  she 
was  graduated  in  1941,  receiving  the  B.A. 
degree  with  a  major  in  chemistry. 

Tri  McFarland,  '38,  has  left  her  position 
with  T.W.A'.,  and  has  returned  to  Kansas 
City  where  she  is  assistant  office  manager  for 
the  "Hi"  Lewis  Oil  Company,  wholesale  dis- 
tributor for  Skelly  Gasoline  and  Standard  Oil 
fuel  oils.   She  writes: 

"Spent  a  weekend  with  Jane  Eldridge 
Meany,  '37,  before  I  returned  to  Kansas  City. 
Had  a  grand  visit;  we  hadn't  seen  each  other 
for  six  years.  Was  sorry  that  I  had  such  a 
short  time  to  spend  with  her,  and  sorry  too 
that  I  couldn't  get  up  to  Boston  to  see  Lasell 
and  Tillie  Parmenter  Madden,  '37." 

We  have  just  received  a  new  address  for 


Harriet  Newcomb  Stoughton,  '38,  now  of  136 
Green  Street,  Tipton,  Indiana. 

Jean  Peace,  '36-'38,  came  from  Akron, 
Ohio,  to  attend  Lasell's  commencement  ac- 
tivities, and  to  see  her  brother  who  was  sta- 
tioned in  Boston  at  that  time.  She  is  secre- 
tary for  her  father,  Mr.  George  E.  Peace,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Akron  plant  of  the  John- 
son Steel  and  Wire  Company. 

1939 

Life  Secretary  Meredith  Prue  Hardy  of  the 

Class  of  1939  planned  a  fifth  reunion  lun- 
cheon at  the  Hotel  Statler  for  Saturday, 
June  3,  but  so  many  of  the  girls  could  not 
attend  because  of  jobs  and  travel  restrictions 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  it 
until  after  the  war.  Only  three  members  of 
the  class  registered  at  Lasell  on  Alumnae 
Day:  Louise  Johnson,  Meredith  Prue  Hardy, 
and  Nancy  E.  Hale.  Meredith  has  promised 
a  newsy  letter  about  '39-ers  for  the  next  issue 
of  the  Leaves. 

Florence  MacDonald,  '39,  hopes  to  enter 
the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  soon. 

From  Springfield,  Illinois,  Jean  Michael 
Petersen,  '39,  writes  that  her  husband,  Capt. 
Clinton  A.  Petersen,  U.S.A.,  has  gone  over- 
seas. Jean  is  with  her  family,  and  may  be 
addressed  in  care  of  N.  M.  Michael,  847th 
Specialized  Depot,  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

Laurana  Wilson  Wightman,  '3g,  is  in  San 
Francisco  while  her  husband  is  stationed  on 
the  west  coast.  They  have  a  year-old 
daughter. 


Madeline  Perry,  '36-'3g,  Pharmacist's  Mate 
third  class  in  the  WAVES,  is  stationed  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

Classmates  and  friends  of  Nancy  Whittier 
Livermore,  '38-'3g,  wish  to  extend  her  their 
sympathy  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  Lt. 
Ross  Whittier,  Jr.,  Marine  Paratrooper,  who 
was  accidentally  killed  during  training  ma- 
neuvers at  Camp  Pendleton,  California. 

Life  Secretary  Priscilla  Sleeper  Sterling,  '40, 
wrote  at  the  end  of  June  from  her  new  ad- 
dress, 40  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  New 
York: 
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"We  left  Pittsburgh  the  first  of  June,  spent 
a  week  in  New  York,  and  then  went  to  Ver- 
mont for  a  couple  of  weeks.  It  is  really  beau- 
tiful country;  I  don't  blame  Vermonters  for 
raving  about  it.  We  returned  to  New  York 
last  week,  and  my  husband  [Robert  D. 
Sterling]  left  for  the  Army  this  morning. 

"I  have  just  talked  with  Cammie  Porter 
Morison,  '40.  She  is  working  for  Vocational 
Service  in  New  York  City,  and  has  seen  Sue 
Ridley,  '40,  and  Edith  Forman,  '40.  Cynthia 
Davis,  '40,  is  doing  social  work,  also  in  the 
city. 

"Marion  {Marion  Sleeper  Hall,  '37]  is  tem- 
porarily located  in  Baltimore  at  1431  Park 
Avenue.  She  hasn't  given  up  her  apartment 
in  Auburndale." 

Etta  Eldredge  Long,  '40,  her  husband,  Mr. 
Albert  N.  Long,  and  their  two  children  are 
living  in  a  large  trailer  in  Ryder's  Trailer 
Park,  Milford,  Connecticut.  Al  is  working  in 
a  defense  factory  for  the  duration. 

Pat  Kieser,  '40,  has  completed  her  boot 
training  in  the  WAVES  at  Hunter  College, 
New  York,  and  is  now  Seaman  second  class. 
Margaret  Kuhns,  '40,  Yeoman  second  class, 
is  stationed  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Verne 
Brown,  '39-' 40,  left  on  June  29  for  Coast 
Guard  Women's  Reserve  training  at  Palm 
Beach. 

Eleanor  Paddock  Alexander,  Faculty  '39- 
'42,  is  living  in  Bayside,  Long  Island,  at  38-36 
219th  Street. 

Jane  Ansley  Sundborg,  '41,  has  been  in- 
formed by  the  International  Red  Cross  that 
her  husband,  Lt.  John  G.  Sundborg,  is  a 
prisoner  of  the  German  government.  Lt. 
Sundborg  previously  had  been  reported  as 
missing  following  a  raid  over  Germany  May 
12.  Bombardier  on  a  Flying  Fortress,  he  was 
on  his  tenth  raid  when  his  plane  was  shot 
down.  He  has  never  seen  his  daughter, 
Jacqueline  Sherrill,  born  shortly  after  he  was 
sent  overseas. 

Eleanor  Flemming  Donnelly,  '41,  is  living 
at  15  George  Street,  Norwood,  Massachu- 
setts, and  recently  had  as  her  guest,  Lucille 
Hooker,  '41,  who  works  for  the  National  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  Montpelier,  Vermont. 


Nancy  Keach,  '41,  is  secretary  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Moses  Brown  School,  a  private 
school  for  boys  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Louise  C.  Kelly,  '41,  now  a  sergeant  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Public  Relations  Section  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Southern  Procurement 
Division,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  thus  releasing  a 
combat-trained  Marine  for  overseas  duty. 
Before  her  enlistment,  Louise  was  for  two 
years  employed  as  a  reporter  on  the  Laconia 
(New  Hampshire)  Citizen. 

Congratulations  to  Charlotte  Lakeman,  '41, 
on  the  successful  completion  of  her  studies 
at  the  Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics 
Institute. 

Shirley  Lyons  Bundy,  '41,  has  moved  to 
224  Woodfield  Road,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Can. 

Friends  of  Betty  Danker,  '41,  extend  their 
condolences  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Lillian  Lord  Danker,  July  13,  1944. 

Dean  Margaret  Rand  has  kindly  shared 
with  us  this  message  from  Mary  Bottomley, 
'42,  who  writes  from  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
where  she  is  attending  Pratt  Institute: 

"This  has  been  a  busy  and  interesting  year 
for  me.  I  am  head  of  the  Pratt  War  Council 
which  has  charge  of  all  relief  and  Red  Cross 
drives,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  war  bonds  and 
stamps.  It  has  been  wonderful  business  ex- 
perience, as  I  have  to  keep  the  books  straight. 

"Once  a  week  I  sketch  portraits  at  a  Navy 
canteen.  This  is  also  good  experience,  for 
there  is  always  a  critical  audience. 

"Last  Sunday  I  had  dinner  with  Gertrude 
Fischer,  '41,  and  Joyce  Brewer,  '40-'4i.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  Joyce  since  our  junior 
year  at  Lasell,  and  we  had  a  grand  time 
together." 

Congratulations  to  Charlotte  Hall,  '42,  on 
Her  fine  record  at  Syracuse  University,  where 
she  is  majoring  in  radio  work  and  minoring 
in  journalism.  She  has  been  elected  to  Alpha 
Epsilon  Rho,  national  radio  honorary  frater- 
nity, and  is  president  of  the  Syracuse  chapter. 
She  has  also  been  on  the  dean's  list  and  presi- 
dent of  her  college  dormitory. 

Cricket  brought  news  of  Dorothea  Godfrey, 
'42,  who  has  held  a  position  as  medical  secre- 
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tary  at  Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  since  her 
graduation  from  Lasell. 

1943 

Although  the  Class  of  '43  was  among  those 
classes  which  had  to  postpone  reunions  this 
June,  twenty-five  members  registered  in  the 
Alumnae  Room  during  commencement  week- 
end: Jeanne  Revene,  Rosemary  Staples,  Betty 
Cushman,  Ruth  Dempsey,  Gene  Irish  Fraser, 
Mildred  Bond,  Nancy  Leavis,  Barbara  Der- 
nier Epps,  Persis  Pendleton,  Elinor  Kuchler, 
Betty  McAvoy,  Florence  Pechilis,  Helen 
Fisch,  Betty  Moore,  Jean  E.  Brock,  Virginia 
Shaw,  Betty  Walker,  June  Allen,  Anita  Scott, 
Betsy  McMullan,  Jane  Tarbutton,  Jane  Glass- 
brook,  Ann  Preuss,  Carol  Burns,  and  Betty 
Smith. 

Marie  Good,  '43,  has  joined  the  Marine 
Corps  Women's  Reserve,  and  is  taking  basic 
training  at  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Helen  Good- 
rich of  Lasell's  music  faculty  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  item  concerning  Marjorie 
Langworthy,  '43.  Marjorie  is  junior  analyst 
in  the  research  department  of  the  economic 
planning  department  of  the  American  Air- 
lines, where  she  draws  maps  and  charts  for 
post-war  flying. 

Eloise  Moffet,  '43,  wrote  early  in  May  that 
because  of  her  final  examinations  at  North- 
western, she  would  be  unable  to  attend  La- 
sell's  Commencement.  She  added,  however, 
'Am  going  to  a  houseparty  at  Nita  Scott's 
('43),  and  can  hardly  wait  to  see  all  the 
gang." 

Gerry  Nye,  '43,  and  Marie  Ellis,  '43,  have 
enlisted  in  the  WAVES. 

Carol  Brumond  Allen,  '43,  is  employed  by 
American  Airlines,  Inc. 

From  Life  Secretary  Nat  Monge,  '43,  we 
learn  that  Grace  Marble  is  attending  the 
Massachusetts  School  of  Art  in  Boston;  Dot- 
tie  Graham  is  an  assistant  chemist  in  the 
Raytheon  Laboratory,  and  Chris  Turnbull 
has  a  position  with  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
in  Montpelier,  Vermont. 


Martha  Clark  Corson,  '42-'43,  wrote  from 
1211  Modelle  Avenue,  Clinton,  Oklahoma, 
late  in  May: 


"My  husband,  Lieut,  (j.g.)  Bernard  W. 
Corson,  U.S.N.R.,  is  still  instructing  here. 
Marjorie  Fowler  L'oberg,  '37-'38,  and  her  hus- 
band, Lieut,  (j.g.)  Alden  Loberg,  were  sta- 
tioned here  until  recently,  when  Lieut.  Lo- 
berg received  his  Pacific  fleet  orders.  Marjorie 
is  at  home  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  for 
the  present." 

Lasell  undergraduates,  faculty,  staff,  and 
recent  graduates  extend  sympathy  to  Miss 
Delia  Davis  (faculty  '43-  )  whose  brother, 
Flight  Officer  Charles  H.  Davis,  U.S.A.A.F., 
was  killed  recently  in  a  glider  accident  at 
Laurinburg-Maxton  Air  Base,  Maxton,  North 
Carolina. 

Norma  Badger,  1944  Life  Secretary,  reports 
that  she  has  a  summer  position  as  instructor 
at  one  of  the  general  playgrounds  in  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire. 

Perkie  Perkins  and  Bobbie  Linnitt,  '44,  are 
at  the  Wellesley  Reconstruction  Work  School 
this  summer.  They  live  at  Severance  Hall, 
one  of  Wellesley  College's  fine  dormitories, 
and  work  on  Lookout  Farm,  South  Natick. 
Nancy  Williams  is  also  farming,  at  the  Davis 
Farm  in  North  Sudbury. 

Soupy  Campbell  and  G.  B.  Boyd,  '44,  and 
Pilly  Houghton,  '43,  are  counselors  at  sum- 
mer camps. 

Puppy  Doig,  '44,  has  been  visiting  Midge 
Brady,  '45,  in  New  Jersey. 

Recently  Jackie  Hermann,  '44,  stopped  at 
Lasell,  on  her  way  to  a  wedding  in  Maine. 

Janet  Dean,  '44,  has  a  position  with  Blue 
Cross  in  Boston. 

Penny  Smith,  x-'44,  is  doing  secretarial 
work  in  Chautauqua,  New  York,  for  the 
summer. 

Nancy  Morse,  '44,  is  studying  at  the  Bouv^ 
Boston  School  of  Physiotherapy. 

Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lasell  Alum- 
nae, Inc.  was  held  in  Carter  Hall  at  Lasell 
Junior  College,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
June  3,  1944,  at  3:30  p.m.  Hester  Shaw,  '28, 
president,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
after  welcoming  those  present,  asked  for  the 
report  of  the  June  1943  meeting.  This  was 
read  by  the  recording  secretary,  Natalie  E. 
Park,  '32,  and  accepted. 
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Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11,  treasurer,  re- 
ported that  the  organization  is  in  sound  finan- 
cial condition,  a  fact  which  was  borne  out 
by  the  report  of  the  auditor,  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Amesbury,  as  read  by  the  recording  secretary. 

Esther  B.  Sosman,  '36,  read  the  Memorial 
List,  and  Dean  Emeritus  Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80, 
led  the  group  in  a  dedication  to  the  memory 
of  those  Lasell  Alumnae  who  have  passed  on 
during  the  year. 

The  report  of  the  War  Service  Committee, 
as  compiled  and  read  by  Esther  Sosman,  '36, 
showed  ninety-six  Lasell  girls  and  faculty  in 
the  services,  distributed  as  follows:  WAVES, 
48;  WACS,  14;  Marines,  11;  Red  Cross  Over- 
seas, 8;  SPARS,  4;  Army  Nurse  Corps,  3; 
Cadet  Nurse  Corps,  2;  Army  Dietitians  Corps, 
2;  Army  Air  Forces,  2;  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  1; 
Canadian  WAC,  1.  A  service  list  is  posted  in 
Bragdon  Hall,  and  plans  are  under  way  for 
an  exhibit  of  photographs  of  Lasell  members 
of  the  services,  to  be  held  in  the  fall. 

Alumnae  recommended  as  members  of  the 
Lasell  Junior  College  Corporation  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  beginning  in  October  following 
their  election,  were  Josephine  Woodward 
Rand,  '10,  Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11,  and 
Marjorie  Bassett  MacMillan,  '36. 

The  secretary  was  ordered  to  cast  one  bal- 
lot for  the  slate  of  officers  presented  by  the 
Nominating  Committee,  Helen  L.  Beede,  '21, 
chairman: 

President— Dorothy  Barnard,  '24 

Vice  President— Irene  Gahan'  Burbank,  '39 

Recording  Secretary— Marjorie  Bassett  Mac- 
Millan, '36 

Corresponding  Secretary— Arlene  Wishart 
Sylvester,  '38 

Treasurer— A ntoinette  Meritt  Smith,  '23 

Assistant  Treasurer— Ruth  Buswell  Isaac- 
son, '36 

Scholarship   Committee— Ruth  Emery,   '19- 

'20 
Directors— Marion     Ordway     Corley,     '11; 

Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19;  Hester  Shaw, 

'28. 
Nominating    Committee— Esther    Josselyn, 


'27,    chairman;    Mildred    Strain    Nutter, 
'17;  Esther  B.  Sosman,  '36. 

Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11,  was  presented 
a  gift  in  appreciation  of  her  long  term  of 
generous  and  excellent  service  as  treasurer 
of  the  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.  She  expressed 
her  thanks  for  the  gift,  and  her  pleasure  in 
having  been  able  to  serve  as  treasurer. 

The  meeting  was  turned  over  to  the  new 
president,  Dorothy  Barnard,  '24,  by  Hester 
Shaw,  '28.  Dorothy  pledged  herself  to  carry 
on  the  fine  work  of  her  predecessor. 

The  Roll  Call  of  reunion  classes,  always  a 
highlight  of  the  annual  meeting,  was  espe- 
cially interesting  because  of  the  reports  of 
the  classes  of  1889,  and  1894,  as  presented  by 
Mary  Packard  Cass,  and  Gertrude  Sherman 
Ellsworth. 

Dr.  Winslow  told  of  an  amazing  and  suc- 
cessful year  with  frequent  departures  from 
the  usual  to  meet  some  of  the  strange  de- 
mands of  these  times.  He  expressed  pleasure 
in  the  way  the  new  building,  Winslow  Hall, 
is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  college,  and  de- 
scribed the  most  recent  property  acquired. 
He  and  Mrs.  Winslow  extended  a  cordial 
welcome  to  all  Old  Girls,  making  us  feel 
really  "at  home."  They  paid  special  welcome 
and  tribute  to  the  classes  of  1889  and  1894. 

Members  present  voted  to  send  special 
greetings  to  Dean  Margaret  Rand  who  could 
not  be  with  us  because  of  illness.  We  wish 
her  a  speedy  return  to  health. 

After  the  singing  of  the  Alma  Mater,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Natalie  E.  Park,  '32, 
Recording  Secretary. 

New  Life  Members  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae, 
Inc.  are:  Gertrude  Early  Winegar,  '84-'85; 
Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11;  Dr.  Mary  C. 
Shannon,  '20-'2i;  Barbara  Iris  Johnson,  '35; 
Mildred  C.  Slaunwhite,  '42;  Martha  Mad- 
dock,  '43;  and  Virginia  Wolfe,  '44. 

The  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.  wishes  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  a  gift  of  two  $25 
war  bonds  from  Dean  Emeritus  Lillie  R. 
Potter,  '80,  and  to  extend  to  her  our  deepest 
thanks  for  this  generous  token  of  her  loyalty. 


B.  B.  McKeever,  Pres.    T.  M.  Leahy,  Vict  Pm. 
Paul  McKeever,   Trees. 
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